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Salt-clod  ;  see  Sea-sludge. 

Salt  of"  Glass ;   see  Sandiver. 

Sallow-willow  ;  see  Willow. 

Samphire,  the  Marsh ;  see  Salt- 
wort, the  Jointed. 

Samphire,  the  Shrubby ;  see  Salt- 
wort, the  jointed* 

Scab,  in  Dogs  ;  see  Dog. 

•  Scarlet  Tree-mite  ;  see  Spider, 
the  Red. 

•  Sea-arrow  grass ;     see  Arrow- 
grass. 

Sea-barley  ;  see  Barley. 

Sea-beet  ;  see  Beet. 

Sea-belt  i  see  Sea-wrack,  the 
Sweet, 

Sea-bindweed  ;  see  Bindweed. 

Sea- Buckthorn  ;  see  Buckthorn, 
the  Sea. 

Sea-calf ;  see  Seal. 

Sea-meadow-grass  ;  see  Mea- 
dow-grass. 

Sca-moss  ;  see  Coralline, 

Sea-onion  ;  see  Squill,  the  Com- 
mon. 

Sea-pea ;  see  Pea, 

Sea-purslane  ;  see  Orache,  the 
Shrubby. 

Sea-reed;  see  Matweed,  the  Sea. 

Sea-star-wort  ;  sec  Starwort, 
the  Sea. 

Sea-waure ;  see  Sea-wrack. 

Seville-orange  ;  see  Orange. 

Seydschutz. water;  see  Sedlitz- 
watcr. 

Shab  5  see  Scab, 

Sharpling ;  see  Stickleback, 
the  Common, 
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Sheep-fag  ;  see  p.  5i. 

Shrub-stone-crop  ;     see     Salt- 
wort. 

Sight  ;  see  Dimness. 

Silk-plant  ;  see  Swallow-wort, 
the  Common. 

Similor  ;  see  Zinc. 

Si  the  ;  see  Sythe, 

Skegs  ;  see  Oat. 

Slate-coal ;  see  Coal. 

Sole ;  see  Soal. 

Somnambulism  ;  see  Sleep-walk- 
ing. 

Sour-croute  ;  see  Crout, 

Sour- trefoil ;     see    Sorrel,   the 
Common. 

Spanish   Fly  ;     see    Fly,     the 
Spanish. 

Spanish  Lilac ;  see   Lilac,    the 
Common. 

Spcar-thistle  ;  see  Thistle, 

Spelt ;  see  Wheat. 

Spicknel  ;  see  Spignel. 

Spinel  1  ;  sec  Ruby. 

Spunk  ;  see  Touchwood. 

Square  Barley  ;  see  Bere, 

Squash  ;  see  Gourd. 

St.   James's  Wort ;    see   Rag. 
wort,  the  Common. 

Starwort,  the  Water  ;  see  Star, 
grass. 

Stinking  Flower-de-luce;    see 
Flower-de-luce. 

Storra-glass ;  see  Weather-glass, 

Strasburgh-turpcntinc ;  see  Tur- 
pentine. 

Strawberry-trefoil  ;  see  Trefoil, 

Stricken  \  sec  Quarter-evil, 
b  Suffolk, 
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Suffolk,  or    Skim-cheese  ;    see 
Cheese. 

Sugar-cane  ;  see  Sugar. 

Sulphuric-acid;    see  Vrtriolic- 
acid. 

Summer.barley ;  see  barley. 

Sun-fish  ;  see  Shark,  the  Bask- 
ing. 

Sweet-cicely;  see   Cicely,    the 
Sweet. 

Swine-pock  ;  see  Chicken-pock 
(in  Supplem.) 

Swine's-cress ;  see  Scurvy-grass. 

Swiss-cheesc  ;  see  Cheese. 

Sympathetic  Ink  ;  see  Ink, 

Tangle  ;     see  Sea-wrack,    the 
Esculent. 

Terras ;  see  Tarras. 

Threshing  ;  see  Thrashing. 

Tine-tare  ;  see  Vetch,  the  Corn. 

Tombac  ;  see  Zinc. 

Traas  ;  see  Tarras. 

Tree-moss  ;  see  Liverwort,  the 
Officinal  Stringy. 

Trefoil-buck-bean  ;    see  Buck- 
bean. 

Venice-turpentine  ;  see  turpen- 
tine. 

Venice- treacle  ;     see    Treacle, 
the  Venice. 

Wakefulness  ;  see  Waking. 

Water-chickweed;seeStar-grass. 

Water-crow-foot  ;    see   Crow- 
foot (in  Supplem.) 

Water-crowfoot,    the    Round- 
leaved ;    see  Crowfoot. 

Water-dropwort ;      see  Drop- 
wort.  ^ 

Water- fennel  ;  see  Star-grass. 

Water-flower-de-luce;  see  Flow- 
er-de-luce . 

Water-rat ;  see  Rat. 

Water-starwort ;  see  Star-grass. 

Watering  of  Gardens  ;  see  Kit- 
then.garden. 


Way- thistle  ;  see  Saw-wort, 
Weeping- willow  ;  see  Willow# 
Westphalia-cheese  ;  see  Cheese,  j 
Wey  ;  see  Weigh. 
Whipt-syllabub  ;  see  Syllabub. 
Whistling-swan  ;  see  Swan,  the 
Wild.^ 

Whitloe  ;  see  Whitlow. 
Wild-basil  ;  see  Thyme. 
Wild  Burnet  ;   see  Burnet,    the 
Great. 

Wild-liquorice ;  seeMilk- vetch. 
Wild-thyme ;  see  Thyme. 
Willow,  the  Sweet  ;  see  Gale, 
the  Sweet. 

Willow-berb,  the  Hooded  ;  see 
Scull-rap  ;    the  Common. 

Willow-herb,  the  Purple-spik- 
ed ;    see  Loose-strife,  the  Purple, 
Wiltshire-cheese  ;  see  Cheese, 
Wirmo wing,  machine  ;  seeWin* 
now. 

Wolf's-bane,  the    Great  ;    see 
Leopard's. bane. 

Wood-strawberry ;  see  Straw- 
berry. 

Wormseed  ;   see    Mustard,  the 
Common  Hedge. 

Wort-cress  ;  see  Scurvy-grass- 
Xanthoxylon  ;  see  Zanthoxylow 
Yellow  Bed-straw;  see  Cheese- 
rennet. 

Yellow  Dead-nettle  ;  see  Wea- 
sel-snout. 

Yellow   Gum ;     see   Gum    (in 
Supplem.) 

Yellow-flag ;     see   Flower-de. 
luce. 

Yellow    Hercules ;     see    Zan- 
thoxylon. 

Yew-leaved  Fir ;  see  Fir-tree, 
Yorkshire  Sanicle  :  see  Butter- 
wort, 
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PLATES 

,  IN    THE    FOURTH    VOLUME. 

I.  White  Saxifrage,  p.  25. 

II.  Mr.  Antis's  Improved  Spinning-Wheel,  p.  116. 

III.  Mr.  Robert  Salmon's  Improved  Machine  for  cutting  Straw, 

IV.  Count  Riesch's  newly  invented  Straw-cutter,  p.   153 — 56. 

V.  Mr.  Andrew  Meikle's  Improved  Thrashing  Machine,  p.  209. 

VI.  Mr.  Besant*s  Undershot  Water-whccl ;  and  Mr.  T.  A* 
Knight's  Drill  Machine,  p.  248. 

VII.  Washing  Machine  invented  in  Germany,  p.  290. 

VIII.  Mr.  H.  Sarjeant's  Machine  for  raising  Water,   297-98. 

IX.  Rev.  T.  C.  MuNNiNG's  Turnip. Drill ;  Mr.  Lester's  Culti. 
vator  ;  and  Mr.  Eccleston's  Peat. Borer  {PL  I.  Suppl.J  p.  416. 

X.  Messrs.  T.  and  J.  Polfreeman's  Improved  Wimiowing  Ma- 
chine, p.  454, 

N.B.  Senjeral  dUtinSi  ohjeSfs  ha'ving  occasionally  been  represented 
in  one  and  the  same  Flate^  the  Reader  ought  to  be  apprized,  that  he 
*will  meet  ivith  the  resped'i've  Descriptions  of 

Mr.  Besant's  Undershot  Water-wheel,  in  the  Article  Watei, 
p.  298. 

Rev,  T.  C.  Munnii^g's  Turnip-drill,  under  the  Article  Turnep. 
p.  247.  ^ 

Mr.  Eccleston's  Peat-borer,  in  the  Article  Peat,  of  the  Su|x- 
plement,  pp.  443-^44, 


ERRATA  ET  CORRIGENDA. 

Page  248,  Col.  1,  line      4,  dele  [Plate  II.  Supplement.] 

■  I       298,   ■■        1, dele,  in  the  two  last    lines,  the  wordi, 

*'  Plate  II.  for  the  Supplement;'*  and  read, 
**  in  tlie  same  Plate  which  is  annexed 
to  the  Article  Turnep,  p.  248,  of  this 
Volume." 

^      ■  415,  ■  ■       2,  '       ■  39,  read,  tiquatilis. 

-'— •  418, 2, 25,  read,    cassius. 

In  the  pages  :  for  225,  r^ad  425  }  for  228^  read  428  j  for  229,  ^^ad 

429  ;  for  230,  read  430. 
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DOMESTIC  ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 


RU  M 

RUFF,  or  Truiga  pvgnax,  L. 
a  bird  of  passage,  frequenting 
the  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  and  va- 
rious other  parts  of  Britain,  early 
in  the  spring  5  and  disappearing 
about  Michaelmas. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  March, 
or  early  in  April,  Rnffs,  for  a  short 
time,  visit  Martin  Mere,  in  Lanca- 
shire ;  where  they  are  taken  in 
clap-nets,  to  the  number  of  40  or 
50  dozen  in  a  season  ;  and  fattened 
for  the  (able  :  the  food  commonly 
employed,  is  br^ad  andmilk, hemp- 
seed,  boiled  wheat,  and  sugar : 
thus,  in  about  a  fortnight  they  bp- 
cofue  extremely  fat ;  and  are  ge- 
nerally sold  at  2s.  and 2s.  6'd.  each, 
licing  of  an  irascible  disposition,  it 
is  erroneously  supjwsed  that  these 
birds  must  be  fed  in  dark  places  j 
lest,  on  the  admission  of  light,  they 
f.hould  destroy  each  other  by  com- 
bat. 

Rnffs  are  dressed  for  the  table, 
with  their  intestines,  like  snipes  ; 
and,  when  killed  at  the  critical 
time,  are  by  epicures  considered 
the  most  delicious  of  morsels. 

RUM,  a  spirituous  li<jiK)r  which 
is  'distilled  from  sugar-canes. 

The  best  state  in  which  rum  can 
be  imported  or  preserved,  is  that  of 
re^itied  spirit  j  as  it  may  thus  be 
conveyed  in  one  half  of  its  usual 
compass,  and  afterwards  reduced 
to   the    proi^er  degree    of    proof 
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strength,  by  means  of  spring-wa- 
ter.    It  would,   likewise,  in   this 
state  be  better  calculated  for  punch, 
botli  on  account  of  its  tiner  flavour, 
and   because  the  strength  of  the 
mixture  may  be  then  more   uni- 
formly regulated,     Faither,  frau- 
dulent persons  would  now  be  pre- 
vented from  adulterating  it  with 
ma/t  spirits,  and  also  from  dulci- 
f]/i''!g  or  sweetening  it  with  oil  o^ 
vitriol,  and  similar  pernicious  drugs. 
Purp,  old  'rum,  is  incomparably 
morevvholeson^e  than  brandy  j  Dr, 
Short,  therefore,  prefers  it  to  any 
other  s[>irit,  both  as  a  cordial,  and 
for  making  punch.     It  softens  and 
dilates  the  alimentary  canal,  while 
it  promotes  a  more  regular  perspi- 
ration, as  well   as  the  discharge  of 
urine.     It  is  also  of  greater  service 
in  nephritic  complaints  ;  and,  where 
the  constitution  is  broken  by  hard 
or  long- continued  drinking,  Dr.  S. 
recommends  it  in  small  quantities, 
fls  being  well  adapted  to  raise  and 
preserve  the  tone  of  the  stomach.-^ 
We  deem  it,  however,  necessary 
to  observe,   that  such  stimulating 
liquors  are  in  no  case  absolutely 
salubrious,  and  ought  to  be  resort- 
ed to  only  as  medicines. — See  Aii- 
rack,  Brandy,  and  Gin. 
Runnh^g-Thrush.    SeeFnusH. 
RuNNET.     See  Rennet. 
RUPTURE,  or  a  partial  protro- 
sion  of  an  intestine,  is  one  of  those 
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complaints  which  has  lately  become 
so  general,  especially  among  the 
labouring  classes,  as  to  induce  be- 
nevolent persons  in  the  British  me- 
tropolis to  institute  a  society  for  tne 
relief  of  the  unfortunate  poor  aftR(3:- 
td  with  this  malady,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  TUKNBULL. 

The  places  in  which  ruptures 
generally  appear,  are  the  groin, 
scrotum,  upper  and  anterior  part 
of  the  thigh,  the  navel,  and  between 
the  abdomiyal  muscles.  The  tu- 
mor most  frequently  consists  of  a 
portion  either  of  the  intestinal  canal, 
or  of  the  omentum  {known  by  the 
name  of  'caulj  or  sometimes  even 
of  both  :  though  instances  have  oc- 
curred of  the  liver,  stomach,  spleen, 
bladder,  bcc.  having  formed  the 
contents. — From  tiie  nature  and 
situation  of  part5,jhe  different  spe- 
cies are  distinguished  and  named  : 
thus,  a  rupture  is  called  inguhidl, 
when  situated  in  the  groin  5  but, 
when  proceeding  down  to  the  scro- 
tum, which  is  often  the  case,  it  re- 
ceives the  appellation  of  scrotal ; 
when  occurring  on  the  thigh,  it  is 
termed  Jemoral ;  and,  when  the 
navel  is  the  part  ai^c&cd,iimbilicol. 
The  si'ze  of  the  sac  varies  according 
to  the  stage  of  the  disorder :  at  th? 
beginning  it  appears  small,  but  by 
degrees  increases. 

Si/wploms  :  An  elastic  white 
swelling,  attended  with  pain,  v.  hich 
becomes  more  violent  on  every 
exertion  5  nausea  ;  vomiting;  and 
obstruction  of  the  bowels.  When 
the  tumor  is  produced  by  a  por- 
tion  of  the  gut,  without  containing 
.  any  feces,  the  surface  will  be  found 
,  smooth  or  equal  5  and,  if  compress- 
ed, quickly  resumes  its  former  size 
■on  removing  the  tinger.  On  the 
contrary,  when  hard  feces  are  con- 
tained in  an  intestinal  rupture  of 
long  standing,  they  will  be  gbvious 
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from  coilsiderable  inequalities.-— 
Should  a  portion,  both  of  intestine 
and  caul,  be  included  in  the  sac,  it 
w^ill  then  be  unequal  and  soft  j  but, 
if  arising  from  the  caul  alone,  there 
w*ill  be  no  obstruction  of  the  bowels. 
The  ihgulhdi  rapfaVe  begins  in 
the  groin,  and  gradual!y  descend,^ 
into  tlie  scrotum,  or  into  the  labia 
vaginse.  The  femoral  hernia  occurs 
more  frequently  in  women  j  and  is 
often  mistaken  J'ov  the  former  : 
hence  it  is  necessary  to  observe, 
that  the  tumor  in  tl:ie  latter  is 
deeper ;  arid  that  the  ring  of  t|ie 
abdominal  muscles,  which  in  tiiis 
case  lies  above  the  swelling,  m  that 
of  the  inguinal  kind,  entirely  stir- 
rounds  the  diseased  part. 

The  event  of  this  malady  depeiids 
(m  the  nature  of  the  substance  in- 
cluded. If  the  protruded  parts  be 
not  timely  reduced,  the  most  fatal 
consequences,  such  as  striftare, 
inflammation,  and  mortification, 
may  be  apprehended ;  though  tlie 
portion  of  intestine,  thus  strangu- 
lated, be  inconsiderable;  but,  if 
.  the  caul  alone  be  propelled,  it  is 
seldom  attended  with  danger;  be- 
cause this  membrane  is  not  of  such 
importance  in  the  animal  economy 
as  the  viscera  and  intestines. 

Causes  :  As  ruptures  uniformly 
take  place  in  consequence  of  local 
debility,  it  follows,  that  whatever 
may  ha\e  snrh  effeft,  will  also  oc- 
casion a  protrusion  of  parts  from 
their  natural  situation ;  for  instance, 
all  violent  bodily  exercise,  singing, 
ciying,liftingheavy  burthens,  quick 
and  sudden  hlotions,  leaping,  fall- 
ing, Stc.  every  forcible  compression 
of  the  abdominal  viscera  by  toa 
narrow  garments,  such  as  stays, 
or  waistbands.  Hence  soldiers, 
.  singers,  dancers,  porters,  and  wo- 
men of  difficult  parturition,  are  very 
subjcd  to  this  malady. — In  chil- 
dren. 
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^en,  it  often  proceeds  from  crying, 
obstrudion  of  the  bowels,  flatu- 
ki>ce,  and  the  nt-gle^l-  of  nurses. 
It  has  also  been  remarked,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  those  countries  where 
0/7  tbrms  a  considerable  article  of 
diet,  are  exceedingly  liable  to  rup- 
tttres. 

Cure  :  The  first  objcft  should  be 
to  reduce  the  protmded  parts,  be- 
fore a  strangulation  takes  place. 
For  this  purpose,  the  patient  must 
be  laid  on  his  back  ;  the  head  being 
low,  and  the  breech  elevated  by 
pillows.  Wai-m  fomentations  of 
mild  aromatic  and  emollient  sub- 
stances, such  aschamomile-flowers, 
mallows,  &c.  are  next  to  be  em- 
ployed j  the  e(le6ts  of  which  will 
be  greatly  promoted  by  injeding  a 
deco6tion  of  similar  herbs  with  a 
table  spoonful  or  two  of  sweet  oil. 
After  having  persevered  in  these 
applications  for  some  time,  at- 
tfempts  should  be  made  to  reduce 
the  tumor  by  gentle  pressure;  and, 
if  this  prove  ineffectual,  greater  force 
must  be  used,  yet  so  that  the  ope- 
rates, while  he  presses  with  the 
palm  of  his  hand,  may  re-condud 
the  projecting  part  with  his  fingers, 
through  the  same  aperture  through 
M  hich  it  had  been  protruded,  close- 
ly following  its  natural  direction. 
'ilius,  if  the  hernia  be  in  the  groin 
or  scrotum,  the  pressure  must  be 
made  obliquely  upwards  and  out- 
wards ;  in  femoral  cases,  it  should 
be  performed  dirediy  upwards ;  and 
umbilical  rupture!^  are  reposed  by 
compressing  them  backwards. 

•Tiie  greatest  benefit    has  been 
derived  from  the  application  of  vi- 
triolic setiier  to  tlie  swelling,  so  as 
to  evaporate  this  volatile  liquor  by 
radually  dropping  it  on  the  part 
iKeded.     If  the  patient  be  of  a' 
athoric    hal)it,    copious  bleeding 
u;.'conies  necessary  ;  as  it  occasions 
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relaxation,  and'prevents  inflainma- 
tion.  In  order  to  preserve  the  part 
in  its  natural  situation,  and  to  pre- 
vent a  relapse,  after  it  has  been  re- 
duced, a  sufficient  degree  of  pres- 
sure must  be  applied  to  the  rup- 
tured s|X)t ;  an  objed  which  will  be 
most  etVedually  attained  by  a  spring 
truss.  This  instrument  is  manu- 
fadured  in  a  superior  manner  by 
Mr.  Savigny,  of  King-street,  Co- 
vent-garden. 

The  mluSiion  of  umlilical  rup- 
tures, if  timely  undertaken,  is 
mostly  effeded  by  the  application 
of  a  bandage. — [f,  however,  the 
treatment  be  fore  stated,  should  not 
be  attended  with  success,  but  the 
pain  and  other  symptoms  increase, 
recourse  ought  immediately  to  b© 
had  to  a  skilful  surgeon  5  as  pro- 
crastination may  render  the  malady- 
incurable. 

IlUPTURE-WORT,theSMooTH, 
or  Herniaria  glabra,  L.  an  indige- 
nous perennial  plant,  which  grows 
in  gravelly  soils,  and  flowers  in  the 
months  of  July  and  August. — This 
herb  is,  according  to  Dr.  Wither- 
ing, both  saline  and  astringent ; 
its  expressed  juice  removes  specks 
from  the  eyes ;  and,  when  taken 
internally,  it  is  likewise  said  to  in- 
crease the  secretions  by  the  kid- 
nies. — Bavtsch  has  employed  it 
in  tanning.— Cows  and  horses  eat 
tlie  plant  j  and,  though  rejeded  by 
hogs  and  goats,  it  is  much  relished 
by  sheep. 

RUSH,  or  Juncus,  L.  a  genus  of 
plants,  comprising  36  species,  of 
which,  according  to  Dr.  Wither- 
iNw  17,  but  in  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Smith  li),areindigcnous :  oftiiese, 
the  following  are  the  principal  j 
viz. 

1.  T\\t  squarrosits.     See  Moss - 

RUSH. 

2.  The  conghmeratus,  Round- 

B    i  HFADEDj 
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ijEADED,  or  Cluster-flowered 
Rush,  grows  in  moist  meadows 
and  heaths,  where  it  flowers  in  the 
month  of  July  or  August.  It  is 
employed  by  the  lower  classes  to 
form  nish-fjghls,  for  which  pur- 
pose it  is  peeled  in  autumn  on  three 
sides,  and  dipped  in  melted  tallow. 
The  soil  producing  this  plant,  ge- 
nerally contains  a  stratum  of  pent. 
.  3.  The  rj/usus,  Common  or  Soft 
Rush,  or  Skaves,  thrives  in  wet 
iiieadows  and  pastures ;  flowers 
from  June  to  August. — It  is  eaten 
by  horses  and  goats  j  is  also  used 
for  rush-lights,  like  the  preceding 
species  ;  and  souietimes  manufac- 
tured into  slight  baskets. — The 
common  rush  is  cut  about  Mid- 
summer, in  the  vicinity  of  Farn- 
ham,  and  dried  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  hay  ;  after  which  it  is  form- 
ed into  a  kind  of  ?wo?r,  and  shel- 
tered till  the  succeeding  spring, 
when,  on  account  of  its  toughness, 
it  is  usefully  employed  for  bands, 
or  ties,  in  fastening  hops  to  the 
poles. — In  a  fresh  state,  it  is  farther 
converted  into  brooms,  or  besoms, 
for  blacksmiths,  and  other  artisans 
working  in  metals. 

All  the  species  of  Rush  grow  in 
"wet  situations,  and  have  therefore 
been  sown  on  the  banks  of  canals, 
in  order  to  con  so;  id  ate  the  eanh. 
But,  as  they  frequently  abound  on 
lands,  that  would  otherwise  be  pro- 
dudive,  diflerciit  pieans  have  been 
adopted,  with  a  view  to  extirpate 
them.  This  purpose  has  been  at- 
tained by  ploughing  Qi^e  furrow, 
and  harrowing  in  a  considerable 
quantity  of  dung  5  after  which  a 
crop  of  oats  is  taken.  Another 
method  consists  in  pulling  them 
out  by  the  roots  in  July,  and  expos- 
ing ihcm  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
till  tolerably  dry.  They  are  then 
gradually  burnt^    and  their  ashes 
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spread  on  the  land,  thus  affording 
an  excellent  manure. — But,  in  order 
to  prevent  their  future  growth,  the 
ground  ought  to  be  drained  ;  and, 
if  any  rushes  appear,  they  must  be 
annually  eradicated,  and  the  soil 
properly  rolled. 

RUSH,  the  Flowering,  or 
Water  Gladiole,  Butomus  urn- 
leUatiis,  L.  a  native  perennial 
plant,  growing  in  slow  streams  and 
muddy  ditches  ;  flowering  in  the 
month  of  June  or  July. — ^This 
beautiful  herb  is  a  great  ornament 
to  the  bc-ftiks  of  our  rivers  and 
marshy  ditches :  it  is  refused  by 
every  species  of  cattle.  From  its 
strong  leaves,  the  Dutch  manu- 
fadure  a  kind  of  carpets  and  ta- 
pestry that  are  highly  prized  ;  and 
BoHMER  observes,  that  they  may 
also  be  converted  into  baskets,  for 
packing  fruit  and  other  commo- 
dities. 

RUSH,  the  Hare's-tail,  or 
Single-headed  Cotton-grass, 
Eriofihoruni  vaginatum,  L.  a  pe- 
rennial plant,  found  in  marshy 
heaths,  on  bogs  and  moors  -,  prin- 
cipally in  the  northern  counties  of 
Britain. — ^I'he  whole  plant,  previ- 
ously to  its  flowering  in  June,  is 
eaten  v.'ilh  great  avidity  by  sheep  j 
and  it  is  asserted  by  shepherds,  that 
these  animals  will,  after  being  re- 
duced by  hunger,  recover  more 
speedily,  and  thrive  much  better  on 
the  hare's- tail  rush,  than  on  tur- 
nips. In  a  ri|>e  state,  however,  it 
is  chiefly  used  for  rush-lights  :  the 
wool,  or  down  growing  on  this 
plant,  though  short  and  brittle, 
may  be  applied  to  similar  purpose* 
with  those  of  the  Cotton-gsass. 

RUSH-GRASS,  the  Prickly, 
or  Long- Boot  ED,  Schfsnus  Ma* 
rhcusy  L.  a  native  plant,  whicb 
grows  in  marshes,  ponds,  and 
bogs,  wiicre  it  iiowers  in  th». 
Rionthg 
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months  of  July  and  August. — ^Thls 
speqies  is  injurious  to  cows.  It 
frequently  abounds  in  pools  to  such 
a  degree,  as  to  form  floating  islands 
by  its  interwoven  roots  :  the  stalks 
attain  from  two  to  six  feet  in 
height,  and  are  principally  em- 
ployed as  a  substitute  for  straw  in 
thatching  houses  j  for  which  pur- 
pose they  are  better  adapted. 

RUST,  denotes  the  calces,  or 
vulgarly  the  flowers  of  metals, 
which  are  generally  produced  by 
exposure  to  moist  air,  or  in  damp 
situations ;  though  the  former  may 
also  be  obtained  artificially,  by  cor- 
roding or  dissolving  metals,  in  a 
proper  Men'struum  (which  see)  5 
and  in  which  case  it  is  termed  a 
magister}^ 

Having  already  pointed  out  (vol. 
iii.  p.  30),  a  few  general  methods 
of  preserving  iron  from  rust,  we 
shall,  at  present,  only  add  a  receipt 
by  which  the  latter  may  be  re- 
moved. It  consists  in  combining 
a  certain  proportion  of  quick-lime 
with  mutton  fat,  into  balls,  which 
must  be  rubbed  on  the  utensil,  till 
it  has  entirely  obliterated  the  rust : 
after  this  coating  has  remained  for 
a  few  days  on  the  metal,  it  is  re- 
moved with  coarse  flannel  or  other 
rags ;  when  another  composition, 
made  of  e{jual  parts  of  charcoal, 
red  calx  of  vitriol,  and  drying  oil,  is 
applied  by  continued  frittion,,  till 
the  surface  be  restored  to  its  pris- 
tine brightness. 

RUST,  or  RuBiGo,  in  vegetable 
•"conomy,  is  a  disorder  aiiccliLg 
<  main  plants.  It  consists  of  a  fer- 
ruginous powder  scattered  beneath 
the  leaves,  principally  of  the  I/adies- 
mantle.  Stone-bramble,  and  Rag- 
wort, especially  if  these  vegetables 
grow  in  a  burnt,  woody  soil. 

Dr.  Darwin  conje«5lures  the 
'  ust  to  be  a  fungus,  similar  to  the 
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MILDEW,  which  resembles  certain 
kinds  of  liverwort,  and  grows  be- 
neath the  leaves  of  plants  that  are 
previously  diseased.  He  conceives 
that  it  may  be  prevented,  or  de- 
stroyed, by  exposing  such  vegeta- 
bles to  greater  light  and  ventilation, 
in  the  manner  already  described, 
vol.  iii.  p.  1Q8. 

RuTA-BAGA.     See  Turnip. 

RYE,  or  Si'cale,  L.  a  genus  of 
exotic  plants,  comprising  five  spe- 
cies, one  of  which  only  is  raised 
in  Britain,  namely,  the  Cercale, 
or  Common  Rye.  It  m  as  supposed 
by  LinnjEus  to  be  a  native  of  the 
Isle  of  Candia,  whence  it  is  said  to 
have  been  introduced  into  Britain  j 
but  it  is  doubtless  a  northern  plant, 
as  it  thrives  and  flourishes  most 
luxuriantly  in  cold  climates. 

The  common  rye  is  divided  into 
two  varieties,  viz.  the  Spring, 
White,  or  Silvery  Rye  3  and  the 
Winter,  or  Black  Rye.  Both  are 
propagated  from  seed  in  the  pro- 
portion of  2  or  2^  Winchester 
bushels  per  acre,  generally  on 
poor,dr}'  lime-stone,  or  sandy  soils, 
where  wheat  docs  not  thrive  j  and, 
if  it  be  sown  on  such  lands  two  or 
three  successive  years,  it  will  at  the 
end  of  that  period  ripen  a  month 
earlier  tlian  such  as  has,  for  a  lon^ 
series  of  years,  been  raised  from 
strong,  cold  ground. 

The  proper  season  for  committ- 
ing the  seed  to  the  earth,  depeild<^* 
greatly  on  the  nature  of  the  rye: 
that  for  spring  or  white  grain,  i§' 
from  February  to  March  j  as  that 
for  the  black  or  winter  rye,  is 
from  the  middle  of  September  to 
the  latter  end  of  Odobcr,  in  South 
Britain.  Both  tiicse  varieties,  how- 
ever, are  ad\antageously  sown  to- 
gether with  wheat,  at' the  rate,  of 
one  peck  of  rye  with  one  bushel 
of  wheat :  the  seed  of  the  former 
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16  also  harrowed  in  among  a  thin 
crop  of  turnips,  and  both  are  fed 
off\f,'\ih.  sheep. 

Formerly,  considerable  quantities 
of  rye-meal  were  converted  into 
bread  J  sometimes  being  kneaded 
alone,  and  occasionally  with  a  small 
portion  of  wheaten  flower.  It  is, 
however,  seldom  used  at  present 
in  this  country,  on  account  of  its 
being  subjed  (especially  during 
hot  summers  that  succeed  a  wet 
spring)  to  a  disease,  known  in 
France  under  the  name  of  ergot  -, 
but  which  is  called  in  England, 
horned  rye,  spur,  or  horn-seed.  The 
grain  thus  aftefted  grows  out  into 
large  horns,  containing  a  mixture 
of  black  and  white  farinaceous 
powder  ;  and  is  said  to  appear  as  if 
it  were  pierced  by  insects,  which 
are  conjedured  to  cause  the  dis- 
ease. By  the  use  of  such  damaged 
grain,  the  poorer  classes  of  people, 
both  in  France  and  England,  have 
often  been  afflided  with  fatal  dis- 
orders, accompanied  with  extreme 
debility  and  gangrene,  or  mortifica- 
tion of  the  extremities.  Horned  rye 
is  equally  fatal  to  brutes  :  sheep, 
dogs,  swine,  deerj  nay,  geese, 
ducks,  and  other  poultry,  that  were 
fed  with  it,  by  way  of  experiment, 
became  violently  convulsed,  and 
died  in  great  agonies.  So  delete- 
rious, indeed,  are  its  effeds,  that  it 
has  even  destroyed  the  flies  which 
settled  upon  it. 

But  though  rye,  when  diseased, 
be  thus  prejudicial  to  men  and  ani- 
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mals,  yet  in  a  sound  state  it  is  ait' 
excellent  grain  for  bread -flour,  and 
often  yields  abundant  crops.  It 
may  also  be  advantageously ye(i  off 
early  in  the  spring  by  sheep,  and 
somewhat  later  with  horses  and 
cows  J  or,  it  may  be  mown  and 
given  to  the  latter  in  the  stables. — 
The  straw  of  this  grain  is  excel- 
lent for  thatching,  and  is  also  used, 
by  brick-makers,  collar-njanufac- 
tarers,  and  for  packing.  Farther,' 
we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Mah- 
SHALL,  that  in  the  county  of  York 
the  farmers  always  sow  a  small 
quantity  of  rye  with  their  wheat,- 
which  they  believe  is  tlnis  pre-^ 
served  from  the  injurious  disease,, 
known  under  the  name  of  Mildew': 
l/astly,  every  kind  of  poultry  hav6 
such  an  antipathy  to  this  grain, 
that  they  avoid  the  place  where  it 
vegetates  :  hence  it  has  been  ad- 
vantageously sown  in  hcad-ridges^ 
around  farm  -  houses,  and  yards, 
as  a  kind  of  prote6tion  to  other 
grain. 

With  resped  to  its  physical  pro- 
perties, we  shall  only  remark,  that 
pure  and  sound  rye,  though  less 
nutritive  than  wlieat  in  a  similar 
condition,  aflbrds  good  bread  j 
which,  to  persons  of  a  sedentary 
life,  is  attended  with  the  beneficial 
t.'S^di  of  preventing  costiveness,  or 
obstipation  of  the  bowels. 

Rye,  the  Wild.  See  Bakley, 
the  Wall. 

Rye-grass.  See  Darnel,  tjie 
Red.  '•-, 


SADDLE,    a  kind   of    stuffed         Saddles  are  divided  into  varioua 
seat,  fastened  to  tiie  back  of  ahorse,     kinds,  according  to   the  purposes 
^^.^         c  .u„  _.  j__  £qj.  which  tliey  are  designed  j  •  such 
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s  hurt  ting- paddles  for  the  chnce ; 
slde-snddics  for  females,  &c.  Nu- 
merous accidents,  licnvever,  hap- 
pening, either  from  the  spirited  and 
turbulent  disposition  of  horses,  or 
the  inability  of  riders  to  keej)  thejr 
seat  in  a  proper  and  steady  man- 
ner, ingenious  artists  have  con- 
trived means  of  preventing  such 
misfortunes.  Among  these,  we 
shall  mention  Mr.  Edw.  Jones's 
Wfoman's  Saddle  -  tree,  with  a 
.spring  head  ;  for  the  invention  of 
which  he  obtained  a  patent,  i"  ^h\y 
]794.  He  constru^ls  the  Jiear 
sidti  head,  or  horn  of  the  saddle- 
tree, so  as  tQ  (jirop  dowji  by  means 
of  a  steel,  iron,  or  other  spring; 
and,  when  the  rider  wishes  to  dis- 
mount, by  pushing  the  head  or 
horn  from  her,  it  will  instantly  fall, 
so  that  she  may  alight  without  dan- 
ger, in  case  the  horse  should  take 
fright,  or  run  away  :  thus,  her 
clothes  will  never  be  entangled  in 
the  horn,  and  all  farther  inconve- 
nience arising  from  the  common 
mode  of  constructing  saddles,  will 
be  effc(^Uially  avoided.  Such  spring 
may  also  be  weakened,  or  strength- 
ened, according  to  the  ability  of 
the  rider,  by  mean<>  of  certain 
screws  \  which,  bein^  turned  or 
admitted  into  the  uppc^r  part  of  the 
near  point,  prevent  the  head  from 
falling,  contrary  to  her  inclination 
or  pleasure. 

In  May  1801,  a  patent  was 
granted  to  Mr.  Walter  Ingliss^ 
for'a  method  of  making  saddles,  on 
a  nevy  and  improved  plan,  by 
which  the'  rider  is  enabled  to  per- 
form longer  journies  on  a  rough- 
trotting  horse,  with  greater  case 
than  on  any  other  saddle  hitherto 
construtted  ;  and  also  for  contriv- 
ing the  stirrup- bars  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  if  a  rider  happen  to  fall 
from,  or  be  thrown  otf  his  horse. 


he  wijl,  in  consequence,  be  imme- 
diately disengaged.  Thi?^  inven- 
tion consists  in  giving  elasticity  to 
the  seat  of  the  sildle,  by  introduc- 
ing a  spring  into^the  long  straining 
u'l'b  ;  and  in  attaching  the  stirrup- 
bar  to  the  saddle,  by  means  of  a 
bolt  connefted  with  the  rider,  in 
such  a  manner,  that,  on  falling  off, 
or  being  thrown,  he  draws  the 
bolt  or  fastening,  and  the  stirrup 
is  parted  from  the  saddle.  For  a 
minute  account  of  this  patent,  the 
reader  \y\\\  consult  the  15th  vol.  of 
the  Repertory  of  Arts,  &c.  where 
a  full  specirication  is  given,  and 
illustrated  with  an  engraving. 

SAFFLOWEf^*,  or  Bastard- 
Saffron,  Carthamas,  L.  a  genus 
of  ex(jtic  plants,  comprising  ten 
species,  the  principal  of  which  is 
the  tineiorius,  Common  or  Dyer's 
Safilower.  It  is  a  native  of  Egypt, 
and  the  warmer  climates  of  Asia;  is 
cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  l^evant  j  whence 
considerable  quantities  are  annual- 
ly imported  into  Britaip, 

The  Safflower  is  propagated  by 
the  seed,  early  in  the  spring,  sow- 
ing it  separately  in  drills,  at  the 
distance  of  two  feet  and  a  half  from 
each  other.  In  the  course  of  a 
month,  the  young  plants  will  ap- 
pear, and  at  the  expiration  of  a  si- 
milar period,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
hoe  the  ground,  leavii^g  tl;cm  six 
inches  apart.  A  second  h.oejng 
will  likewise  be  proper,  ^vhen  the 
plants  should  be  thinned  to  the 
distance  at  which  they  are  intended 
to  remain.  If  tlie  soil  be  stirred  a 
third  tinie,  lio  farther  attention 
wi)l  be  lequired,  till  the  flowers 
appear :  the  small  blossoms,  which 
form  the  compound  flowers,  ought 
to  be  cut  in  succession,  as  they  at- 
tain to  maturity  :  and  tlien  gradu- 
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ally  dried  in  a  kiln,  of  a  moderate 
heat^    In  order  to  procure  seed  for 
a  future  crop,   some  of  the  plants 
should  be  left,  till  tbey  areperfe6t- 
lyripej    but  Beckmann   advises 
not  to  choose  any  of  the  prickly 
plants  for  such  purpose  ;    as  they 
will  re-produce  very  small  flowers. 
He  farther  observes,  that  the  Saf- 
Hower  grov^'ing  in  Germany,  might 
be  fully  equal    to   that  imported 
from  Turkey,  if  similar  pains  were 
taken  in  drying  and  preparing  the 
flowers,   previously   in  salt-water, 
as  well  as  in  choosing   the  proper 
soil.     In  the  latter  respect,   agri- 
cultural writers   are  not  agreed  j 
for,  in  rich  land,  the  plant  seldom 
flowers  till  late  in  autumn  j  while, 
in  a  poor  dry  ground,  it  is  in  bloom 
at  an  earlier  period ;  but  the  flowers 
are  smaller,  and  yield  a  less  portion 
of  colouring  matter.  On  the  whole, 
a  moderately  dry  and  well-manured 
soil,  appears  to  be  best  adapted  to 
its  culture,  especially  if  it  be  sown 
early  in  February  ;  as  the  young 
plants  are  not  liable  to  be  injured 
by  the    vernal    frosts. — The    dry 
leaves  of  this  vegetable  are,  in  the 
winter,  eagerly  eaten  by^sheep  and 
goats. 

The  flowers  and  seeds  of  the 
bastard  saffron  were  formerly  often 
used  medicinally  j  but,  at  present, 
they  are  nearly  exploded,  and  the 
foFmer  are  principally  employed  for 
dyeing  linen,  woollen,  silks,  and 
especially  cotton,  which  absorbs 
the  tinging  particles  more  easily, 
and  retains  the  volatile  hue  of  the 
safflower  much  longer,  tlian  any 
other  stuff.  This  plant  produces  a 
variety  of  shades,  from  a  bright- 
ye:low  to  a  deep-red,  accordingly 
as  it  is  treated  with  the  addition  of 
iUum,  pot-ash,  cream  of  tartar,  le- 
inon-jnlcc,  or  oil  of  vitrioj,  in  due 
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proportions., — It  pays,  on  importa- 
tion, a  duty  of  lid.  per  lb. 

SAFFEON,  or  Qrocus,  L.  a  ge- 
nus of  plants  consisting  of  seven 
species,  two  of  which  are  indi- 
genous :  namely, 

1.  The  sativus  v.  officinalis^ 
Common,  or  Autumnal  Saf- 
fron, thrives  in  meadows  and  pas- 
tures 3  flowers  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember. It  is  cultivated  by  plant- 
ing out  the  roots  in  July,  at  the 
distance  of  five  inches  apart,  and 
two  inches  deep,  in  a  good,  dry 
soil,  that  has  previously  been  well 
ploughed,  and  manured  with  rot- 
ten dung. 

In  the  beginning  of  September, 
the  ground  ought  to  be  hoed,  and 
the  weeds  carefully  eradicated ;  as 
the  growth  of  the  saffron  would 
otherwise  be  impeded,  A  short 
time  after,  the  flowers  will  appear 
for  several  weeks  ;  and  they  should 
be  gathered,  that  is,  the  stigmata 
or  fleshy  summits  of  the  pistils 
picked  off,  every  morning  in  suc- 
cession, before  tliey  are  fully  blown. 
Next,  these  tender  filaments  are  to 
be  gradually  dried  in  a  kiln,  and 
preserved  for  use, — A  field  of  saf- 
fron will  continue  to  be  productive 
for  three  or  four  years,  yielding 
progressively  more  numerous  and 
larger  flowers,  as  well  as  an  in- 
ci^ease  of  bulbous  roots  j  which, 
after  that  period,  may  be  advan- 
tageously transplanted  to  another 
situation. 

Saflron  is  remarkably  fragrant, 
and  is  highly  esteemed  j  as  it  exhi- 
larates the  spirits,  when  taken  in 
small  doses  J  but,  if  used  in  too 
large  portions,  it  produces  immo- 
derate mirth,  and  all  the  conse- 
quences resulting  from  the  abuse 
of  spirituous  liquors.  It  hnparts  a 
beautiful  colouF  to  water,  wine,  or 
spirits. 
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spirits,  to  which  it  commnnicates 
its  virtues. 

This  drug  was  formerly  consi- 
dered an  excellent  remedy  in  hys- 
teric depressions,  originating  from 
spasms,  or  from  obstructions  of 
the  usual  evacuations  ;  but,  in  mo- 
dern practice,  it  is  seldom  employ- 
ed, though  it  forms  an  ingredient 
in  several  medicinal  preparations. 
The  best  satfron  is  that  raised  in 
England,  which  may  be  known  by 
the  breadth  of  its  blades  :  it  ought 
to  be  of  a  deep  red  or  orange  co- 
lour j  fresh  and  tough,  though 
neither  too  dry  nor  too  moist ;  and 
of  a  strong,  but  pleasant  aromatic 
odour. — It  deserves  to  be  more 
generally  known,  that  mercenary 
dealers  often  adulterate  this  valu- 
able spice  with  saffloicer,  or  with 
the  fibrils  of  dried  I'ecJ':  the  for- 
mer pradlice,  which  is  more  com- 
mon and  less  troublesome,  cannot 
be  easily  dete6ted  j  but  the  latter 
.species  of  fraud  may  be  ascertain- 
ed by  infusing  a  few  threads  of 
suspe6led  saffron  in  a  wine  glass- 
ful of  simple  water  -,  and  if,  after 
standing  24  hours,  the  liquor  ac- 
quire only  a  pale-yellow  lint,  in- 
stead of  a  bright-red  hue,  it  may 
be  concluded  that  it  is  not  genuine. 
— On  importation,  it  pays  2s.  gd. 
per  lb. 

2.  The  rem  us.  Spring  or  Gar- 
den Crocus,  is  found  in  mea- 
dows, chiefly  in  the  county  of  Not- 
tingham :  it  flowers  in  the  n)onth 
of  March. — ^Ihis  species  is  propa- 
gated by  seeds  in  gardens,  fur  the 
beauty  (jf  its  flowers,  which  fonn 
«i  principal  ornament  in  vernal 
nosegays. 

Saffron,   the   Meadow.      Sec 

M  K  A  D  O  W  -  S  AFFR  O  N . 

SAGK,  or  Salvia,  L.  a  genus  of 
plants  comprising  60  »peci<:s }  of 
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which  the  following  are  the  prin* 
cipal,  v'z. 

1 .  The  Pratensis  ;  snd, 

2.  T\xG  Verlenaca.   See  Clary. 

3.  The  Officinalis,  or  Com- 
mon Large  Sage,  is  a  native 
of  the  southern  parts  of  Europe, 
and  cultivated  in  British  gar- 
dens, for  culinary  purposes.  -^ 
There  arc  several  varieties  of 
this  species,  namely,  the  common 
green  sage,  the  wormwood  sage  ; 
the  green  and  red  sage,  both  with 
variegated  leaves  3  and  a  peculiar 
kind  with  red  or  blackish  leaves ; 
the  last  of  which  is  most  common- 
ly cultivated,  together  wiiii  the 
wormwood-sage.  — Their  flowers 
furnish  bees  with  honey  and  wax  ; 
the  whole  plant  is  exceedingly 
grateful  to  sheep,  and  imparts  a 
dehcate  flavour  to  the  flesh  of  these 
animals. 

4.  The  tnmentosa, or  Balsaminb 
Sage,  which  is  preferred  to  all  the 
other  species  for  htrh-tea. 

All  the  ditferent  kinds  of  sage 
may  be  propagated  by  seeds  ;  but, 
as  some  of  these  useful  plants  do 
not  attain  to  perfeftion  in  this 
country,  the  more  eligible  method 
of  raising  them,  is  generally  by 
slifys. 

Ill  a  medicinal  view,  sage  mo- 
derately warms  and  strengthens  tlie 
alimentary  canal :  hence,  in  cold 
phlegmatic  h.ihits,  it  excites  ap[^- 
tite,  and  may  be  ol"  service  to  per- 
sons labouring  under  nervous  de- 
bility. Tilt-  best  method  of  taking 
it,  is  by  an  infusion  of  the  dry 
leaves  u.»»ed  as  common  tea  j  or  a 
tincture,  or  extract,  made  witurec* 
tifled  spirit,  and  ^iven  in  proper 
doses,  lliesc  preparations  contain 
the  whole  virtues  of  the  sage,  whilri 
the  distilUid  water  and  essential  oil 
possess  only  the  warmth  and  aro- 

malte 
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rrxitic  qiiailty,  without  any  of  its 
bitterness  or  astringency.  Watery 
infusions  of  the  leaves,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  lemon-juice,  form  an  use- 
ful drink  in  febrile  disorders,  and 
are  very  grateful  to  the  palate. 

SAGO,  is  the  medullary  sub- 
stance obtained  from  a  species  of 
t\w.Va\m-treefCt/cas  ch-cinalis,L.)i 
a  native  of  the  Molucca  and  other 
islands  of  the  East  Indies.  It  is 
\ised  as  bread  by  t!ie  natives,  who 
macerate  it  in  water,  and  form  it 
into  cakes.  The  grains  of  Sago 
«old  in  the  shops,  are  prepared  Ui  a 
manner  similar  to  those  of  Tapioca 
(see  Cassava)  :  they  furnish  a 
nourishing  and  agreeable  jelly  with 
water,  milk,  or  broth  ;  but  they 
should  be  previously  cleaned  ;  and, 
to  dissolve  tliem  completely,  the 
tirst  deco(Stion  should  be  strained, 
and  afterwards  boiled  a  second  time, 
iox  about  half  an  hour.  With  a 
view  to  render  it  more  agreeable,  a 
small  portion  of  lemon-juice,  su- 
gar, and  wine,  may  be  added.  In 
this  state,  it  forms  an  excellent  dish 
as  a  restorative,  particularly  for  the 
consumptive,  convalescent,  and 
those  whose  digestion  is  weak  or 
impaired  ;  but  the  coarser  parts, 
which  remain  after  straining  tiie  li- 
quor, should  not  be  eaten  ;  as  they 
are  too  flatulent  for  the  stomach  of 
inviilids,and  afford  little  nutriment. 
In  phthisical  cases,  a  decodion  of 
sago  in  inUky  will  be  the  most  pro- 
per j  for  wine  and  broth  tan  be  al- 
lowed only  to  patients  who  are 
free  from  febrile  symptoms. 

SAIL-CLOTH,  a  strong  texture, 
made  of  hemp,  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  ships  with  sails. — Al- 
though considerable  quantities  of 
this  valuable  article  are  annually 
manufactured  in  Britain,  yet  as 
they  are  not  only  inadequate  tjo  the 
<bniaiid  for  tlie  navy,  but,  being 
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subjeift  to  the  mi/deu/,  are  conse*.  ^ 
quently  less  durable  than  the  sail-  ' 
cloth  imported  from  North  Ame- 
rica,  we  shall  state  the  following  ' 
expedii^nt,  adopted  in  that  country, 
by  which  the  clot-li  may  be  greatly  ' 
improved.     It   simply   consists  in 
moisten! njj  the  warp,  in  the  loom, 
with  a  deco6tion  or  geLatinc»us  sub- 
stance pre|?ared'  from  the  refuse  of 
neats'-feet  (after  the  oil  is  express- 
ed), which  Is  boiled  in  water,  till 
it  is  converted  into  a-  kind  of  glne. 
I'he  weavers  of  this  article^  in  Bri- 
tain, employ  a  paste  made  of  flour 
and  water,  which  necessarily  ren- 
ders tlie  cloth  brittle  j  whereas,  by 
using  ihe  animal  preparation  above 
mentioned,  the  sail-cloth  will  not 
only  be  rendered  more  durable,  but 
the  expence  may  be  lessened,  and- 
an  article,  that  is  at  present  thrown  ' 
away,  may  thus  be  usefully  em- 
ployed, 

SAIXTFOIISl,  the  Commox,  or 
Cock's  "HEAD,  Hedijsarum  Ono- 
hrychisy  L.  a  native  perennial 
j)lant,  whidi  grows  in  meadows 
and  pastures,  on  chalky  soils, 
where  it  flowers  in  the  ~mo;jths  of 
June  and  July.  There  are  several, 
varieties,  known  under  the  names 
ot"  Whhe-ttowered,  Blue-flowered, 
Purple-flowered,  Striped-flowered, 
and  Long-leaved  Hoary  Saintfoin. 

This  plant  thrives  most  luxu- 
riantly on  dry  and  chalky  lands,  in 
high  and  exposed  situations,  so 
that  its  culture  would  chiefly  bene- 
fit the  Northern  parts  of  Britain  ; 
for  it  requires  no  rich  land,  but  a 
clayey  and  gravelly  bottom.— It  is 
propagated  from  seed  ;  the  best  of 
wliich  has  a  bright  husk ;  the  ker-  • 
nel  being  plump,  exterrtally  of  a 
grey  or  blueish  cast,  but  when  cut, 
internally  of  a  fresh  greenish  co- 
lour. 

The  proper  season  for  sowing 

the 
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the  Cock' s-head,  is  in  the  month 
of  March  j  the  quantity  of  seed 
varies,  tVoiil  one  to  tour,  and  even 
eiglit  biisliels  per  acre,  broad-cast 3 
though  the  most  economical  me- 
thod is  that  of  drilling  it  in  rows 
two  feet  asunder ;  by  which  half  a 
bushel  is  sufficient  to  stock  an 
acre.  This' vegetable  h,  however, 
occasionally  ■  sown  together  v/ith 
clover,  or  with  barley,  iii  the  pro- 
portion of  from  one "  to  three 
bushels  per  acre,  to  which  5lbs. 
cff  trefoil  are  generally  added  ;'  as 
the  latter  prevents  the  growth  of 
TX^eeds,  till  the  saintfoin  has  taken 
deep  root. 

This  species  of  clover  is  one  of 
the  most  promising  plants,  which 
might  be  cultivated  in  Britain  ; 
and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that 
its  introdu61ion  should  be  almost 
ttjtally  neglected  by  so  many  te- 
uJints  or  proprietors  of  poor,  shal- 
low, and  stony  soils;  as  it  will 
produce,  on  their  wor^t  lands,  at 
kast  one  ton  of  hay,  together  with 
a  CfmsideraWe  after-growth  for 
^razing  cattle.  Santfoin,  indeed, 
v.il'  3'ield  abundant  crops  for  ten 
dr'fiffeen  years,  at  the  expiration 
of  \rhich,  it  will  aflbrd  an  excel- 
lent ptisture  for  sheep,  during  se- 
vcral^'su'c'ceeding  years  ;  and,  if 
the' soil  be  rich,  it  will  produce 
two  crops  annually ;  except,  how- 
ever, in  the'"iirst  two  or  three 
years,  when  the'  growth  seldom 
exceeds  orte  load,  or  h^lf  a  crop 
j)CT  acre :  but  lib  cattlt  should  be 
suffered  to  graze  on  it,  for  the  first 
winter  ;  as  their  feet  will  injure  it  : 
nor  should  any  sheep  be  fed  on  it 
during  the  second  summer^  be- 
cause they  are  apt  to '  bile  the 
crowns  or  tops  of  the  nxTits,  the 
growth  of  which  would  thus'Be 
immediately  checked.  •  '       '' 

At  the  expiration  of  seven  or 
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eight  years,  it  will  be  proper  to 
manum  the  soil  with  dung  ;  and, 
if  it  be  sandy,  with  marie.  Should 
the  tirst  season  for  mowing  prove 
wet,  the  saintfoin  must  be  left  for 
seed ;  it  ought  not,  however,  to 
be  cut  before  It  is  in  full  bloo.Ti ; 
as  the  quality  of  the  hay  would 
thus  be  materially  injured  ;  but,  if 
it  be  given  to  cattle,  while  green, 
it  will  produce  a  second  crop  in 
the  same  year.  Whether  it  be 
consumed  in  a  fresh  or  dry  state, 
it  is  equally  useful  for  feeding  cat- 
tle, and  is  said  to  fatten  sheep 
more  i^peedily  than  any  other  vege- 
table. It  is  farther  believed  to 
increase  the  quantity  and  improve 
the  quality  of  milk  in  cows,  the' 
cream  of  which  becomes  not  only 
ficSier,  but  tlie  butter  acquires  a 
better  colour,  and  more  delicious 
flavour.  Lastly,  saintfoin  is  an  un- 
commonly strengthening  proven- 
der for  horses,  which,  when  fed 
with  it,   require  no  oats. 

Sal-ammoniac.  See  Ammoniac. 

SALAD,  in  general,  signifies  a 
dish  of  raw  or  fresh  esculent  herbs, 
which  are  usually  seasoned  with 
salt,  vinegar,  oil,  and  mustard  j  to 
these  condiments  are  -sometimes 
added  hard-boiled  eggs,  sugar, 
pepper,  and  other  spices. 

The  vegetables  constituting  the 
principal  part  of  British  salads,  are 
lettuces,  endive,  cresses,  celery, 
radishes,  &c.  respe6ling  the  cul- 
ture and  properties  of  which,  the 
reader  will  find  an  account  in  the 
progress  of  this  work.  To  these 
may  be  added,  purslane,  corn-salad, 
chervil,  spinach,  and  other  plants, 
which  are  known  under  the  nam« 
of  small  herbs,  and  should  always 
be  cut,  while  in  the  seed-leaf. 

Salads  are  very  wholesome,  and 
contribute  to  purify  the  blood,  as' 
well  a£  promote  digestion^  provided- 

they 
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they  be  eaten  without  oil:  hence 
they  are,  or  ought  to  be,  prepared 
for  the  table  together  with  all  kinds 
of  roasted  meat ;  and,  if  they  happen 
to  be  frozen,  or  frost-bitten,  during 
severe  winters,  they  should  be  im- 
mersed in  spring  water  for  two  or 
three  hours,  previously  to  being 
wsed,^  by  which  expedient  their 
fresh  taste  and  colour  will  be  com- 
pletely recovered. 

S  ALEP,  a  nutritious  preparation 
obtained  from  two  species  of  the 
Orchis. 

Different  methods  have  been 
proposed  and  adopted,  with  a  view 
to  procure  this  nourishing  sub- 
stance J  but  the  most  simple  is  -that 
of  Mr.  Moult,  already  described 
vol.  iii.  p.  31(3.  We  shall,  there- 
fore, only  observe,  that  Sulep  might 
thus  be  prepared  and  sold  at  the  low 
price  of  eight  or  ten  pence  per 
pound;  and,  as  it  is  supposed  to 
contain  the  largest  portion  of  vege- 
table nutriment  in  the  smallest 
compass,  its  powder  has  been  re- 
commended to  form  part  of  the 
provisions  of  every  ship.  Farther, 
salep  possesses  the  valuable  pro- 
perty of  concealing  the  saline  taste 
of  sea-water,  and  retarding:  the 
acet^iis  fermentation  of  milk.  Hence 
Dr.  Percival  is  of  opinion,  that 
it  may  be  advantageously  used  in 
nulk-ponidge,  cs^j)ecially  in  large 
towns,  where  that  fluid  is  generally 
Acescent,  in  consequence  of  the 
cows  being  fed  with  sour  grains, 
and  similar  acid  food. 

Beside  thr  particular  cases  (stated 
under  tli'e  articleOKc;  h  i«)i  in  which 
this  preparation  is  very  useful,  on 
account  of  its  mucil<>ginous  and 
restorative  properties ;  salep  is  like- 
wfse  ©f  <eshfM>tiaI»e»ivic4j  in  the  .s<  a- 
sturvyy  as  it  obLunds  the  acrimony 
of  die  i1uid«i,  while  it  easily  assimi- 
iatcs  into  a^  mild   and  bslubriuus 
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chyle.  Lasdy,  if  administered  in- 
considerable portions,  it  is,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Percival,  an  "  admir- 
able demulcent"  in  symptomatic 
fevers,  which  are  occasioned  by  the 
absorption  of  pus  or  matter  from 
ulcers  in  the  lungs,  from  wounds, 
or  aftci-  amputations ;  as  it  is  emi- 
nently adapted  to  resist  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  crasis,  or  due  mixture 
of  the  blood  in  the  human  body, 
and  which  generally  takes  place  in 
such  cases. 

SALIVA,  a  term  applied  to  the 
fluid,  with  which  the  mouth  and 
tongue  are  continually  moistened  : 
it  is  secreted  by  the  salival  glands. 

This  humour  is  thin  and  trans- 
parent; it  cannot  be  reduced  to  a 
concrete  form  by  fire,  and  is  almost 
totally  divested  both  of  taste  and 
smell.  It  is  supplied  from  the  glands 
by  mastication ;  and,  being  inti- 
mately blended  with  the  aliment, 
essentially  contributes  to  its  diges- 
tion ;  serving  also  to  improve  the 
taste  of  food  ;  to  mix  with,  dissolve, 
decompose  the  nutritive  matter  into 
its  pnnciples;  and  to  moderate 
thirst. 

The  saliva  of  hungry  persons,  and 
of  such  as  indulge  in  violent  passion,, 
is  extremely  acrid,  penetrating,  and' 
profusely  discharged.  But,  if  this 
fluid  be  evi^cuated  too  copiously, 
for  instance,  by  those  who  indulge 
ill  smoking  tobacco,  it  excites  thirst, 
and  occasions  loss  of  appetite,  indi- 
gestion, and  at  length  atrophy, 
with  all  its  attendant  evils.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  it  be  swallowed, 
together  with  the  oil  deposited  on 
the  tongue  from  the  fumes  of  that 
narcotic  herb,  its  elleds  are  alike 
pernicious.  Nor  is  it  advisable  to 
absorb  the  saliva  in  sick-rooms,  or 
places  where  malignant  disorders 
prevail;  because  the  contagious 
miasma  might  thus  be  introduced 
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into  the  body,  as  well  as  by  actual 
contaft. — See  also  Contagion, 
and  Infrctton. 

SALLOW,  or  Withen,  Salix 
caprcata,  L.  is  an  indigenous  spe- 
cies of  the  willow,  which,  though 
it  will  vegetate  in  damp  situations, 
requires  a  drier  ground  than  any 
other  of  that  genus.  In  a  good 
soil,  it  attains  the  height  of  thirty 
feet. — The  tender  shoots  and  suck- 
ers of  this  tree  are,  on  account  of 
their  flexible  nature,  useful  for 
baskets  and  wicker-work.  —  In 
Sweden,  the  young  rind  is  not  only 
employed  with  advantage  by  tan- 
ners, but  also  by  dyers,  for  strik- 
ing a  deep  black  on  linen-yarn,  in 
combination  with  aider-bark.  The 
former  has  likewise  been  protitably 
converted  into  Paper. — See  vol.iii. 
p.  335. 

Sallow-thorn.  See  Bu.ck- 
THORN,  the  Sea. 

SALMON,  or  Salmo,  L.  a  ge- 
nus offish  comprising  twenty-nine 
Species,  of  which  the  tbllowing  are 
the  principal,  viz. 

1.  The^o^io.     See  Trout. 

2.  The  alpin/is.     See  Chakr. 

3.  The  cpt'rlamts.     See  Smklt. 

4.  The  salar,  or  Common  Sal- 
mon, inhabits  the  British  seas  and 
livers,  where  it  is  caught  in  great 
numbers,  the  largest  weighing  from 
30  to  40lb.,  though  sometimes  up- 
■wards  of  70.  These  fish  form,  in 
several  countries,  a,  considerable 
branch  of  comtnerce,  and  are  cun  d 
in  various  ways,  by  salting,  pick- 
Jing,  and  drying.  Hence,  in  ice- 
land,  Norway,  and  the  Bahic,  as 
well  as  at  Coleraine  in  Ireland,  at 
Berwick-upon-Tweed,  and  sume 
of  the  Scotch  rivers,  certain  sta- 
tionary fisheries  arc  established, 
which  prove  uncommonly  produc- 
tive. 

The  salmon  frequents  both  salt 
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and  fresh  waters,  quitting  the  for- 
mer in  the  spring,  for  the  purpose 
of  depositing  its  spawn  in  the  gra- 
velly beds,  remote  from  the  mouths 
of  rivers.  Towards  autumn,  they 
again  resort  to  the  ocean. 

Salmon  is  a  very  general  and 
favourite  article  of  food,  and  is 
used  at  the  table,  either  fresh, 
cured,  or  smoked;  in  which  last 
state,  however,  it  is  exceedingly 
unwholesome;.  The  flesh  of  sal- 
mon, while  fresh,  is  lender,  flaky, 
and  nutritive  ;  but,  being  rather 
oily,  it  is  difKcult  of  digestion.  In 
the  spawning  season,  its  flavour 
and  tint  are  much  impaired  :  when 
boiled  or  salted,  it  accjuires  a  fine 
red  colour.  Those  of,  a  moderate 
size  and  middle  age,  are  in  the 
greatest  perfedion,  both  with  re- 
spect to  their  taste  and  salubrity .-^» 
Sahnon-trout  are  chiefly  distin- 
guished from  the  common  fish  of 
ill  at  name,  by  tlieir  soft  and  gela- 
tinous nature. 

SALT  is  one  of  the  component 
parts  of  animal,  vegetable,  and  mi- 
neral bodies.  It  may  be  distin- 
guished from  other  matters,  such 
as  earths,  by  its  solubility  in  less 
than  200  times  its  weight  of  boil- 
ing water  ;  by  aflbdin^  the  organs 
of  taste  ;  and  being  capable  of  crys- 
tallization, either  by  itself,  or  in 
combination  with  several  earths  or 
alkalies. 

Salts  are  divided  into  two  prin- 
cipal classes,  namely,  add  and 
alkaline:  from  the  mutual  com* 
bination  of  both,  there  is  formed  a 
third  kind,  known  undpr  the  narae 
oi  neutral  salts. 

I.  jlcld  salts,  possess  a  sour 
taste,  and  change  the  blue  tolour 
of  vegeUiblc  pigments  into  red. 
They  are  divided^  according  to  the 
three  kingdoms  of  Nature,  into 
vegetable,    animal,   and   mineral  ? 

but, 
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but,  having  already  gFven  aii  out- 
line of  this  di5tin<Stioa  (vol.  i.  pp. 
10,  11),  we  must  refer  the  reader 
to  the  principal  acid  salts,  under 
their  alphabetical  heads. 

If.  Alkaline  Salts.  See  Alka- 
liKs,  Barilla,  Peaul-asii,  Pot- 
ash, .and  Soda. 

in.  Neidrnl  Salts,  are  such  as 
are  obtained  from  a  combination 
of  acids  and  allialies. 

The  principal  and  most  useful 
of  this  class  is,  the  Coynniojiox  Sea- 
salt.  It  ditJers  from  all  other  neu- 
tral substances  of  this  nature,  in  its 
taste  beingupurely  saline,  and  oc- 
casioning^ thirst,  after  it  has  been 
swallowed.  The  primitive  figure 
of  its  crystals  is  that  of  a  cube ; 
but,  on  evaporating  a  solution  of 
salt,  the  smaller  cubic  particles  as- 
sume the  secondary  form  of  iiollow 
squares.  When  the  crystals  are 
pi..rfe6lly  pure,  they  are  not  affeded 
by  moist  air  3  and,  in  this  state, 
100  parts  contain,  .according  to 
Bergman,  52  of  muriatic  acid,  or 
spirit  of  salt;  42  of  soda,  or  mine- 
ral alkali ;  and  6'  of  water  of  crys- 
tallization: though  we  believe,  with 
GiiKN,  th[»t  the  proportion  of  the 
Huid  part  is  greater,  and  that  of 
the  twolirst  ingredients  somewhat 
smaller.  Nature  furnishes  us  with 
this  neutral  salt,  either  in  a  sohd 
state,  in  mines ;  or  dissolved  in  the 
sea;  or  in  saline  springs. 
•  If  it  be  obtained  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  it  is  called 
Rock-salt ;  and  is  generally  very 
liard,  and  transparent,  though  it 
is  sometimes  opaque,  white,  and 
sometimes  of  red,  green,  blue,  or 
other  shades.  TLe  purest  of  this 
kind  is  colourless ;  the  other  spe- 
cies are  purilied  by  solution  in 
water,  and  by  re-crystallization, 
before  ihey  can  be  employed  for 
binary  purposes.     The  principal 
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jTilnes  of*  Rock-salt  are  in  thevid-^ 
nity  of  Cracow,  in  Poland,  and  at 
Nprthwich,  in  the  county  of  Ches- 
ter. 

The  salt,  however,  which  i«5 
thus  ^easily  procured,  and  in  very 
large  masses,  by  no  means  affords- 
a  sufficient  supply :  hence  nu- 
merous persons  are  employed  in 
extracting  it  from  sea- water,  or 
from  saline  springs.  The  former 
yields  only  from  oner50tb  to  one- 
30th  part  of  its  weight,  but  the 
latter  produce  the  greatest  quanti- 
ties ;  and  we  are  informed  by  Dr. 
Browning  (^Art  of  Making  Com- 
m on  Salt,  ^c.  8vo.),  that  the  ce- 
lebrated saline  springs  of  North- 
wich,  Nantwich,  and  Droitwich, 
in  Cheshire  (whence  Great  Britain 
is  principally  supplied),  contain 
more  than  one-sixth  part  of  good 
salt. 

Common  salt  is  obtained  froni 
these  natural  solutions  by  two  dif- 
ferent methods  :  First,  the  saline 
fluid  is  speedily  evaporated,  till  the 
salt  begin, to  concrete,  and  settle  in 
the  form  of  grains  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pans  ;  after  which  it  is  put  into 
proper  vessels  for  draining  the 
brine ;  and,  when  the  process  is 
completed,  it  is  called  hay -salt.  By 
the  second  method,  the  evaporation 
is  slow  and  gradual;  so  that  it  is 
continued  only  till  a  saline  crust  is 
formed  on  the  surface  of  the  hquor; 
which  soon  shoots  into  crystalline 
cubes. 

Jn  the  first  volume  of  the  Trans^ 
actions  nf the  Royal  Society  oJEdin^ 
iurgli,  we  meet  with  a  memoir,  by 
the  Earl  of  Dundonali>,  contain- 
ing an  account  of  a  new  expedient 
of  purifying  sea-salt.  He  olxserves 
that  the  common  salt  is  mixed  with 
various  subs^ances,  which  in  a 
great  measure  render  it  unfit  for 
the  important  purpose  of  preserv- 
ing 
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ing  food  j  and  which,  appear  from 
iiis  cxperiijient^  to  be  uaiiseou.s, 
bitter,  and  cathartic  salts,  with 
oirthy  bases.  And,  as  the  mode 
of  purifying  salt  by  dissolution  in 
v/at(n-,  and  precipitation  of  the 
f-arthy  matters  with  fossil  alkali,  is 
..ot  only  too  tedious,  but  also,  too 
t'xj)en.sive  for  common  use.  Lord 
D.  proceeds  on  the  fa6t,  that  hot 
'A'ater,  when  saturated  with  sea- 
,alt,  will  still  dissolve  some  por- 
tion of  bitter  salts.  He,  therefore, 
direds  the  small  end  of  a  funnel, 
or  similar  vessel,  wliicli  is  perfo- 
rated, to  be  placed  downwards  ; 
filled  with  sea-salt,  and  kept  in  a 
moderate  heat.  One  20th  part  of 
srtch  salt  is  now  to  be  dissolved  in 
the  smallest  possibie  quantity  of 
boiling  water,  which  must  be  pour- 
ed into  the  cone,  (iiat  cont:iins  the 
remaining  19  parts.  The  boiling 
water,  being  thus  saturated,  will 
not  take  up  any  more  salt,  but  li- 
([uefy  a  considerable  part  of  tiie  bit- 
ter, earthy,  or  saline  particles,  which 
eonsequenlly  will  ooze  out  at  the 
'lole.  When  this  solution  ceases  to 
vlrop,  the  process  njust  be  re[)eated, 
by  using  fiesh  portions  of  the  same 
'iiarrel  of  salt  thus  partially  refined, 
:  ill  the  requisite  degree  of  purity  be 
obtained.  Lord  Dundoxald  is 
of  opinion,  tLar  three  washings 
•vili  render  the  British  salt  much 
purer  than  th;a  obtained  from  any 
"iher  country  : — the  suix^riority  of 
acii  salt  is  evident  both  to  the 
\^^^l<■'t  and  fi>r  its  eftet:ts  in  preserv- 
ing animal  lood  and  butter.  This 
i-^  an  object  of  the  greatest  impor- 
unce,  and  from  the  simj^licity,  fa- 
eiliiy,  and  cheapness  of  the  above 
stated  process,  we  tru^t  it  will 
shortly  be  introduced  into  more 
general  prattice. — X'arious  other, 
though  more  complicated  attempts, 
liivc  hiicly   been   made   by  prlvatf- 
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individuals,  to  expedite  and  in  - 
prove  the  preparation  of  salt,  a;^ 
well  as  to  decompose  it  with  a 
view  to  extra6l  the  soda  :  among 
these,  we  shall  mention  only  the 
following  patents :  namely,  Mr. 
Geokgk  Hodson's,  obtained  in 
August,  1792,  for  his  new  method 
of  separating  fossil  alkali  from 
common  salt ;  and  also  of  separat- 
ing the  same  substance  from  kelp  j 
his  second  patent,  granted  in  Fe- 
bruary, 1797 f  f*yr  ^^^  improved 
mode  of  effecting  the  same  object ; 
and  likewise  of  extratting  the  mi- 
neral alkali  from  the  muriatic 
acid,  contained  in  rock-salt,  com- 
mon salt,  brine,  iirc.j — Mr.  Jame< 
Manlf.y's  patent,  dated  July, 
ISO],  for  various  improvements  in 
the  process  of  manufacturing  salt. 
As,  however,  these  ditferent  pro- 
cesses would  not  be  generally  in- 
teresting, and  could  be  understood 
only  by  the  aid  of  engravings,  the 
inquisitive  reader  will  consult  the 
2d,  10th,  and  15th  volumes  of  the 
lu'/jcrtory  of  Arts,  &c. 

Uses  :  The  value  of  salt  for  culi- 
nary purposes  is  well  known  :  it  is 
likewise  of  peculiar  service  in  pre- 
serving the  -healtii  of  cattle  (see 
vol.  i.  p.  466-7) y  and  particularly 
in  preventing  that  most  fatal  disor- 
der in  sheep,  the  rut  (see  vol.  iii. 
p.  510-11).  Besides,  salt  is  an  ex- 
cellent MANUKE;  as  it  is  equally 
destrurtive  to  weeds  and  vermin  : 
the  most  accurate  proj>ort;on  ap- 
pears to  be  siitttm  lushc/s per  acre  j 
but,  il  that  quantity  be  exceeded,  or 
doubled,  it  WiU  produce etfeds  dia- 
metrically opposite  to  those  intend- 
t:d,  and  comp*vtcly  check  vegeta- 
tion. 

With  rcspcd  to  its  medicinal 
properties,  con)mon  salt,  when 
taken  in  small  quantities,  promotes 
the  ai'lHjiitcr  and  di^e^tion  j  but,  it 
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^ven  in  large  doses,  for  Instance, 
half  an  ounce,  it  operates  as  a  laxa- 
tive. It  deserves,  however,  to  be 
remarked,  that  its  useful  properties 
are  greatly  changed  in  a  state  of 
intimate  combination  with  animal 
matters  :  thus,  salt-butter  and  salt- 
meat,  or  fish,  are  less  wholesome 
than  those  substances  when  eaten 
in  a  fresh  .state,  with  a  due  por- 
tion of  that  domestic  spice  ,  nay, 
if  used  too  frequently,  the  former 
often  lay  the  foundation  of  tedious 
maladies,  such  as  leprosy,  scurvy> 
and  other  cutaneous  eruptions. — 
Lastly,  salt  is  sometimes  adminis- 
tered with  a  view  to  restrain  the 
operation  of  emetics,  or  to  carry 
tliem  off  by  stool :  and  likewise  as 
a  stimulus  in  clysters. 

A  new  species  of  neutral  salt 
has  lately  been  discovered  in  France, 
an  account  of  which  we  have  ab- 
straded  from  M.  Chaussier's 
Memoir,  inserted  in  the  S/th  No. 
of  the  "  Hecue'd  Periodique,"  a 
Medical  Journal  published  at  Paris. 
This  new  salt  is  the  sulphurated 
hydro-sulphur  of  soda,  and  is  form- 
ed spontaneously  in  manufactories 
where  the  sulphate  of  soda,  or 
Glauber's  Salt  (which  see)  is 
decomposed,  by  being  melted  in  a 
reverberatory  furnace,  with  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  iron  tilings,  and  car- 
bon or  charcoal.  Our  limits  will  not 
permit  us  to  state  the  whole  of  this 
process;  we  shall  therefore  only  ob- 
serve, that  the  sulphurated  hydro- 
sulphur  of  soda  is  found  in  the  leys 
which  remain,  after  the  carbonate 
of  soda  has  been  obtained  by  ebulli- 
tion. Such  leys  being  suffered  to 
stand  for  some  time,  a  crystalliza- 
tion takes  place  in  the  residuum  j 
and  the  crystals  appear  of  a  dusky 
yellow  colour,  being  sometimes 
uoiled,  or  tinged  with  a  black  pow- 
der^ adhering  to  their  surlace :  these 
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are  next  thrown  into  a  proper 
quantity  of  water  ;  and,  when  al- 
most dissolve:!,  the  fluid  is  strained 
and  deposited  in  a  cool  place,  when 
the  saline  matter  will  again  be 
crystallized.  Thus  purified,  the 
salt  forms  large  transparent  cry- 
stals, having  a  fresh  taste,  which 
speedily  becomes  somewhat  bitter: 
it  retains  its  form  and  properties  on 
exposure  to  the  air,  neither  deli- 
quescing, nor  crumbling  into  pow- 
der. 

M.  Cu  A  USSIER  has  successfully 
administered  this  neutral  salt  in 
cases  of  inveterate  herpetic  affec- 
tions, which  were  not  accompa- 
nied with  fever  or  inflammation  : 
he  observes,  that  it  may  also  b« 
prescribed  in  certain  intestinal  dis- 
eases, occasioned  by  metastases,  or 
the  repulsion  of  a  psoric  and  scor- 
butic virus. — ^The  doses  must  at 
first  be  small,  and  gradually  in- 
creased ;  while  the  efficacy  of  the 
drug  may  be  promoted  by  diluents, 
or  such  drinks  as  are  best  calcu- 
lated^ to  alleviate  the  situation  of 
the  patient. 

Salting  Meat.  See  Beef  ; 
Brine 3  Flesh-meat  j  Pickle; 
Pork,  &c. 

SALTPETRE,  or  Nitre,  a 
concrete  saline  matter,  the  nature 
and  properties  of  which  have  al- 
ready been  stated,  vol.  iii.  p.  2t)S. 
—Without  entering  into  the  par- 
ticulars relative  to  the  most  eco- 
nomical method  of  nianufaduring^ 
this  useful  salt,  we  shall  briefly 
point  out  the  requisites  to  its  ge- 
neration :  1 .  Animal  and  vege- 
table matters  intimately  blended 
and  exposed  to  a  moderate  tem- 
perature J  2.  Such  a  degree  of 
moisture,  especially  with  urine  in 
which  nettles,  thistles,  artichokes, 
and  similar  plants,  have  been  boil- 
ed, as  will  promote  corruption, 
witiiout 
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Vithout  inducing  a6i\ia\  putrefac- 
tion ;  3.  'I'he  earth  employed 
ought  to  be  of  a  loose  and  ix)rous 
texture  ;  for  instance,  the  clay  of 
old  mud-walls,  or  a  due  admixture 
of  ohalk,  quick-lime,  &c.  ;  4.  A 
sufficient  length  of  time,  namel)^, 
from  six  to  twelve  months,  and  up- 
wards J  as,  otherwise,  a  very  small 
quantity  of  7iitre  will  be  obtained 
by  crystallising  the  ley  made  of 
the  saltpetre-rot,  or  tlie  earth  after 
it  has  been  exposed  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  atmosphere  in  triangu- 
lar beds,  under  proper  sheds. — 
The  manner  of  extracting  such 
earth  is  exceedingly  simple  and 
easy,  by  means  of  tubs  with  nume- 
rous holes  at  the  bottom,  lined 
with  straw,  over  which  the  mould 
is  placed  in  alternate  strata  -,  with 
a  little  pot-ash  either  strewed  be- 
tween them,  or  dissolved  in  the 
boiling  water,  which  is  gradually 
poured  over  the  solid  materials  : 
there  is  nothing  farther  required, 
than  proper  wooden  pails  with 
transverse  sticks,  in  which  the  li- 
quor, after  evaporating  it  to  a  pro- 
per consistence,  is  poured  and  suf- 
fered to  stand  for  several  days, 
slightly  covered,  till  the  crystals 
are  formed.  The  remaining  fluid, 
t>r  mother-ley,  is  again  to  be  boiled, 
and  poured  over  a  new  portion  of 
the  earth  taken  from  an  old  nitre- 
bed,  so  that  none  of  it  may  be 
wasted, — Such  is  the  process  that 
is  generally  followed  in  the  most 
-profitable  saltpetre-works  of  Ger- 
many. 

I'hough  nitre  affords  one  of  the 
most  extensively  useful  articles  in 
the  arts  and  manufn(5tures  (see 
AftUA-FoRTis),  as  well  as  in  me- 
dicine, yet  this  powerful  salt,  when 
inadvertently  taken  in  too  large 
quantities,  is  one  of  the  most  fatal 
poisons.     I'liere  are  several  attest- 
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ed  cases  on  record,  in  which  from 
half  to  a  whole  ounce  of  saltpetre 
has  occasioned  violent  vomiting, 
convulsions,  swelling,  and  other 
painful  symptoms  in  persons  who, 
by  mistake,  had  swallowed  it  in  a 
dissolved  state,  instead  of  Glau- 
ber's, or  similar  salts. — ^The  most 
proper  antidotes,  in  such  distressing 
situations,  will  be  a  scruple  or  half 
a  dram  of  ipecacuanha  with  a  tea- 
cupful  of  sweet-oil,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  warm  water  to  be  drunk 
after  it,  to  promote  its  operation  a? 
an  emetic.  Where  this  remedy 
caniK)t  be  procured  on  the  spiir  of 
the  occasion,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
mnke  use  of  copious  and  frequent 
draughts  of  mucilaginous  decoc- 
tions of  marsh-mallows,  pearl-bar- 
ley, salep,  or  arrow-root  powder, 
sago,  tapioca,  8tc.  after  which  a 
gentle  opiate  will  afford  the  de- 
sired relief.  In  all  instances  of  this 
nature,  however,  it  will  be  advisa- 
ble immediately  to  resort  to  medi- 
cal advice. 

SALTWORT,  orGLASswoRT, 
Salsola,  L.  a  genus  of  plants  com- 
prising nine  species,  of  which  two 
are  indigenous  :  namely, 

I.  The  kali,  Prickly  Salt- 
wort, or  Kelpwort,  grows  fre- 
quently on  sandy  sea -shores,  and 
flowers  in  the  months  of  July  and 
August. 

2.  Thtfruticosa,  Shrubby  SaIt- 
woRT,  or  Shrub  Stone-Crop, 
thrives  likewise  on  sandy  sea-shores, 
and  flowers  in  the  month-  of  Au- 
gust. 

Both  these  species  are  used  for 
making  the  salt  ktiown  under  the 
name  of  kali,  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  which  arc  emj)loyed  in  the 
manufadure  of  glass. — ^I'heprocess 
is  as  follows :  A  trench  being  dug 
near  the  sea.  laths  arc  j)laced  across 
it,  on  which  the  herb  is  laid  in 
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heaps  :  a  lire  is  then  kindled  be-, 
low,  and  the  liquor  extra6tcd  from 
the  plants,  drops  to  the  bottom, 
where  it  ultimately  acquires  a  thick 
consistence,  wiien  it  becomes  kali ; 
which  is  partly  of  a  black,  and 
partly  ash-colour  5  very  sharp  and 
corrosive  ;  being  of  a  strong  saline 
taste.  When  thoroughly  harden- 
ed, it  resembles  solid  stone,  and  in 
that  state  is  fit  for  use. — See  Kelp, 
Tol.  iii.  p.  45. 

SALTWORT,  the  Jointed,  or 
Salicornia,  I*,  a  genus  of  plants, 
comprising  nine  species ;  one  of 
which  only,  according  to  Dr.  Wi- 
thering, but,  in  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Smith,  two,  are  natives  of  Bri- 
tain, viz. 

l.The/?erZaa'fl,JoiNTED  Glass- 
wort, SEA-GRASS,or  Marsh  Sam- 
phire, is  very  common  on  sea- 
shores, and  flowers  in  the  months 
of  August  and  September. 

2.  '\!\\t  frutlcosa,  or  Shrubby 
Samphire,  grows  likewise  on  sea- 
shores and  the  sldesof  roads,  wheve 
it  flowers  from  August  to  Septem- 
'  ber. 

The  ashes  of  both  these  species 
yield  fossil  alkali,  which  is  in  great 
request  for  manufafturhig  soap  and 
glass.  It  is  chiefly  prepared  on 
the  Mediterranean  coast,  and  is 
called  soda  ;  the  best  of  which  is 
imported  from  Spain,  under  the 
'  name  of  bariUa. — When  young 
and  green,  this  vegetable,  steeped 
in  vinegar,  with  a  due  portion  of 
salt,  affords  a  pickle  V(  ry  little  in- 
ferior to  samphire. — ^I'he  whole 
plant  has  a  saline  taste,  and  is  de- 
voured with  avidity  by  all  kinds  of 
cattle,  being  a  very  wholesome  food, 
especially  for  slieep. 

SALTWORT,  the  Black,  or 
Sea  Milkwort,  G/az/.r  maritiwa, 
L.  a  native  perennial  plant,  which 
grows  in  salt-marshes,  and  flowers 
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in  the  moAths  of  June  and  Jirij^;-^*^ 
This  saline  plant  is  often  used  as  a 
pickle,  and  may  likewise  be  eatea 
as  salad,  or  cooked  among  other 
vegetables. — It  is  also  much  relish- 
ed by  cows  J  and  Be ch stein  ob- 
serves, that  it  uncommonly  in- 
creases their  milk  ;  on  which  ac- 
count it  merits  to  be  cultivated  in 
congenial  soils. 

SAMPHIRE,  the  Rock,  or 
Sea  Samphire,  Crithmum  mariti- 
mum,h.  a  perennial  plant, growing 
on  the  British  Sea-coasts,  among 
gravel  and  rocks,  where  it  flowers 
in  the  month  of  August. — I'his  ve- 
getable is  much  relished  as  a  ^ 
pickle,  and  likewise  employed  as  a 
pot-herb. — Dr.  Withering  inr 
forms  us,  that  sheep  and  cows  eat 
it  with  avidity,  and  have,  in  con- 
sequence, been  observed  to  grow 
exceedingly  fat. 

SAND,  a  genus  of  fossils,  con^ 
sisting  of  small  grains  of  siliceous 
stones,  which  are  insoluble  botb 
in  water  and  acids  ;  being  transpa- 
rent, and  vitritiable  by  intense 
heat.  They  are  mixed  with  vari- 
ous matters,  whence  they  acquire 
different  colours  j  and  are  divided 
into  white,  red,  yellow,  brown, 
blackish,  and  green  sands. 

This  fossil  is  of  extensive  utility 
in  the  manufacture  of  glassy  a  fine 
white  sand,  found  in  the  vicinity 
of  Lynn,  Norfolk,  being  employed 
for  making  white  glass  j  and  a 
coarse  greenish  sand  for  the  com- 
mon green  or  bottle-glass.  It  is 
likewise  an  excellent  manure  for 
clayey  land,  in  the  proportion  of 
from  40  to  50  loads  per  acre,  and 
also  for  moorish  soils,  at  the  rate 
of  160  loads.  The  best  for  such 
purpose,  is  that  known  under  the 
name  of  Sea-sand,  the  good  ef- 
fects of  which  will  be  more  evi- 
dent, in  proportion  to  its  distance 
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ffom  high-water  mark:  next  in 
quality,  is  that  washed  down  by  the 
rain  on  gravelly  soils ;  but  the 
worst  sands  are  those  which  are 
dry  and  light,  because  they  are 
liable  to  be  drifted  or  blown  about 
by  every  gust  of  wind. 

Lastly,  it  was  suggested  a  few 
years  since  by  Dr.  Struve,  that 
rape,  linseed,  or  other  oils,  might 
be  divested  of  their  colour,  and 
also  of  any  ill  smell  or  rancidity, 
by  simply  agitating  them  in  water 
mixed  with  sand ;  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  former  l>eing  employed 
and  changed  for  a  purer  fluid,  as 
often  as  it  becomes  turbid.  Dr.  S. 
observes,  that  he  employed  this 
method  with  success  on  a  small 
quantity  of  oil  in  a  phial.  We 
understand,  however,  that  similar 
experiments  have  been  made  in 
Britain,  but  which  did  not  suc- 
ceed. Hence  we  are  inclined  to 
attribute  such  failure  to  a  different, 
or  impure,  kind  of  sand  used  for 
that  purpose  ;  and  therefore  advise 
those  who  wish  to  avail  themselves 
of  this  hint,  previously  to  wash 
and  dry  the  sand  5  next  to  submit 
it  to  the  tire  in  a  crucible  3  and, 
while  red-hot,  to  pour  it  into  pure 
water :  by  repeating  this  simple 
process  two  or  three  times,  a  very 
soft,  friable  sand  will  be  obtained, 
and  which  may  be  farther  im- 
proved by  triturating  it  in  a  glass 
mortar,  together  with  water  j  af- 
terwards washing,  then  suffering  it 
to  subside  in  a  closed  vessel  ;  de- 
canting the  fluid,  and  again  drying 
it.  Thus  prepared,  we  venture  to 
promise  a  successful  result. 

SAND-EEL,  or  Ainmodylcs  to- 
lianus,  L.  a  fish,  resembling  an  eel, 
but  seldom  exceeding  one  foot  in 
length.  It  abounds  on  the  sandy 
fchores  of  Britain  during  the  sum- 
fncr  months,  where  it  conceals  it- 
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self,  after  the  tide  has  retired,  at 
the  depth  of  twelve  inches  in  the 
sand.  In  some  places,  this  tish  is 
frequently  dug  out,  and  in  others 
it  is  drawn  up  by  means  of  a  parti- 
cular hook  contrived  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

The  sand-eel  is  usually  employ- 
ed by  way  of  bait,  for  taking  other 
fish  J  though  it  is  sometimes  car-, 
ried  to  the  table,  being  reputed  to 
be  very  delicate  eating, 

SAND- PIPER,  or  Tringa,  L.  sL 
genus  of  birds,  comprising  45  spe- 
cies, 18  of  which  are  natives  of 
Britain  :  the  principal  of  these  are> 

1.  The  pugnnx.     See  RtJFF. 

2.  The  atpina,  or  Dunling 
Sand-piper,  whose  back,  head, 
and  upper  part  of  the  neck  are  of 
an  iron  colour,  marked  with  large 
black  spots  j  the  lower  part  is 
white,  with  short  dusky  streaks  j 
in  size,  it  is  somewhat  larger  than 
the  lark.  These  birds  are  found 
on  the  British  shores,  but  princi- 
pally on  the  coast  of  Yorkshire ; 
where  they  are  tnken  in  great 
numbers,  and  much  esteemed  at 
the  tables  of  the  luxurious. 

SAND-STONE,  a  genus  of  fos- 
sils found  in  various  parts  of  Bri-* 
tain,  and  which  is  divided  into 
four  species,  namely  : 

1 .  Calcareous  Sandstones,  which 
consist  of  carbonate  of  lime  and 
marie,  with  a  considerable  portion 
of  sand  intermixed  with  its  par- 
tidesr  Their  surface  is  rough,  ge* 
nrrally  grey,  though  they  are  some- 
times found  of  a  yellowish  or 
brown  cast. — ^I'his  species  is  occa- 
sionally burned  for  lime. 

2.  Aluminous  Sand-stones  are 
those,  the  basis  of  which  is  alw 
nina,  or  pure  clay.  They  are  of 
a  close  and  compad.^  texture,  which 
is  finer  or  coarser  according  to  the 
size  of  the  sand  forming  their  con- 
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stitiient  parts.  This  species  is 
usually  grey,  yellow,  or  broxv-n, 
aud  is  chiefly  riK^nufaclured  into 
mill  -  stones,  filtering  -  stones,  or 
coarse  whet-stones. 

3.  Siliceous  Sand-stones  are 
composed  of  grains  of  sand,  that 
are  cemented  together  with  silica 
or  flint,  or  with  some  substance, 
tlie  basis  of  which  is  formed  by  the 
lafit  mentioned  fossil.  They  are 
considerably  harder  than  any  of 
the  other  species. 

4.  Ferruginous  Sand-stones  con- 
sist of  large"^  loose  particles  of  sand, 
which  are  cemented  together  by 
means  of  the  rust  of  iron  j  being 
soft,  and  usually  found  of  a  dark- 
red,  yellow,  or  brown  colour. 

Sand- stones  are  of  great  utility 
for  buildings  designed  to  resist  the 
combined  efFe6ts  of  air,  lire,  and 
water.  Some  of  these  fossils  are 
soft  while  in  the  quarry,  but  be- 
come hard  on  exposure  to  the  air. 
Those  of  a  friable  nature  are  ge- 
nerally employed,  beir.g  best  adapt- 
ed to'  this  purpose ;  because  the 
hard  kinds  are  apt  to  burst  in  the 
iire  :  the  latter,  however,  will  ad- 
mitof  being  polished,  and  may  bead- 
vantai^eously  used  for  whet-stones. 

SANDWORT,  or  Aretiarm,  L. 
a  genus  of  plants,  comprising  43 
species,  7  of  which,  according  to 
Dr.  Withering,  but  witli  Dr. 
Smith  10,  are  indigenous  :  the 
principal  of  these  is  the  marina,  or 
Sea-spurrey  Sandwort,  which  is 
perennial,  grows  in  salt-marshes 
and  on  the  sea-coast,  where  it 
flowers  from  May  till  October. — 
This  succulent  vegetable  bear* 
great  resemblance  to  samphire,  and 
considerable  quantities  of  it  are  ac- 
tually pickled,  and  sold  for  that 
plant. 

SANDAL,  or  Sakders  the 
Red,  Picrocarpus  santalinus,  L.  a 
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tree  which  is  a  native  of  th^  E^st 
Indies,  whence  its  wood  is  im- 
ported into  Britain,  in  the  form  of 
large  billets.  The  best  kind  is  ex- 
ternally of  a  dull-red,  or  nearly 
blackish  colour,  internally  brown- 
red  ;  being  of  a  compact  texture, 
and  possessing  neither  a  peculiar 
smell,  nor  taste. 

Red  Sanders  is  chiefly  employed 
as  a  colouring  drug,  in  the  com- 
pound tin<5ture  of  lavender ;  for 
there  is  scarcely  any  other  oil  to 
which  it  communicates  its  tinge. 
When  reduced  to  a  fine  powder, 
it  is  more  ej^eftual  fbr  dyeing,  than 
if  itbe  merely  cut  into  small  pieces  ; 
but  the  powder  of  red  sanders  com- 
monly sold  in  the  shops,  is  often 
moistened  with  acids,  and  adul- 
terated with  other  substances.—- 
BoHMER  observes,  that  wool  dyed 
of  this  wood  becomes  hardj  and 
that  the  colour  may  be  rendered 
much  darker,  by  the  addition  of 
common  salt  and  sal-ammoniac  dis- 
solved in  the  ley : — the  Dutch  arc 
supposed  to  macerate  this  tinging 
substance  in  urine,  for  a  similar 
purpose. 

Sandal-wood  communicates  a 
deep  red  to  redified  spirit,  but 
imparts  no  tinge  to  water. — Geof- 
?ROY  and  others  have  remarked, 
that  the  Brazil  woods  are  some- 
times substituted  for  red  sanders  j 
a  fraud  which  may  be  easily  ascer- 
tained, by  immersing  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  former  in  water,  witk 
which  its  colour  readily  combines. 
— ^Ihc  sandal-wood  pays,  on  im- 
portation, a  duty  of  5s.  l|d.  per 
cwt. 

SANDARACH,  a  gummy-re- 
sinous substance,  exuding  from  an 
exotic  species  of  the  juniper-trcc. 
It  is  imported  in  the  form  of  small 
pieces  or  tears  resembling  pease, 
which  are  transparent)  of  a  pale- 
yellowish 
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yellowish  colour  ;  yef  y  brittie  and 
iiifiammablej  possessing  a  pun- 
gent nromatic  taste,  and  emitting  a 
fragrant  odour  when  burnt. 

CoiLsiderabie  quantities  of  this 
gum  are  consumed  by  varnish- 
inakers,  who  dissolve  it  in  the  oils 
of  turpentine,  or  linseed,  or  in 
spirit  of  wine,  and  tluis  prepare  a 
kind  of  varnish,  known  undt  r  the 
name  of  vernLt,  which  is  used  by 
cabinet-makers  and  painters.  Gum- 
sandarach  is  also  pulverized  and 
passed  through  a  fine  sieves  in 
which  state  it  is  called  pounce  j 
and,  when  rubbed  on  paper,  from 
which  writing  has  been  erased,  it 
prevents  the  ink  from  spreading, 
when  new  characters  are  substitut- 
ed.— ^This  drug  is  subjeft,  on  im- 
portation, to  the  duty  of  /s,  8|d. 
per  cwt. 

SANDERS,  the  Yellow,  or 
White,  Santaluvi  album,  L.  a  na- 
tive of  the  East  Indies,  whence  its 
wood  is  imported.  It  is  of  a  pale- 
yellowish  colour,  a  pleasant  smell, 
has  a  bitterish  aromatic  taste,  ac- 
companied with  an  agreeable  pun- 
gency. 

From  this  elegant  wood,  the 
Chinese  of  distinction  obtain  their 
coffins,  which  are  said  to  resist  tlwf 
cffeds  of  the  air  and  moisture,  for 
a  long  series  of  }'cars.  They  also 
reduce  it  to  powder,  and,  with  the 
addition  of  water,  convert  it  into 
a  jjastc,  which  is  a})plied  to  their 
bodies,  furniture,  &c.  probably 
with  a  viev*^  to  serve  as  a  substitute 
for  the  more  expensive  odoriferous 
oils:  the  pv)wder  is  aV^o  employed 
for  incense  in  their  idolatrous  tem- 
ples.— In  Europe,  however,  it  is 
chiefly  prized  by  cabinet-makers, 
for  xht  purpose  of  veneering. 

This  fragrant  vegetable  is,  at 
present,  very  seldom  used  in  me- 
dicine.     When  digested  in  pure 
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Spirit,  it  produces  a  rich  yellow 
tindure  j  from  wijich,  on  distilla- 
tion, the  spirit  arises  without  any 
remarkable  flavour.  Such  prepa- 
ration is,  by  Hoffman,  considered 
as  a  medicine  possessing  similar 
virtues  with  ambergris;  and  he  re- 
commends it  as  an  excellent  re- 
storative in  great  or  general  debi- 
lity.— By  distilling  it  with  water, 
yellow  sanders-wood  produces  a 
fragrant  essential  oil;  which,  011 
becoming  cold,  congeals  and  ac- 
quires the  consistence  of  a  balsam. 
On  importation,  this  wood  pays  a 
duty  of  3|d.  per  lb. 

SANDIVER,  or  Salt-of- 
Glass,  is  a  species  of  whitish  salt, 
that  is  separated  from  the  surface 
of  glass,  while  in  a  stats  of  fusion. 
It  is  of  a  pungent,  corrosive  taste, 
and  is  employed  by  farriers  for  tiie 
purpose  of  cleansing  horses*  eyes. 

This  substance  is  said  to  be  de- 
tergent, and  is,  therefore,  occasi- 
onally applied  to  the  human  skin, 
for  removing  foul  spots  :  it  is  also 
sometimes  used  as  desiccative  in 
ulcers,  shingles,  and  similar  com- 
plaints 5  nay,  it  is  even  strongly  re- 
commended as  a  tooth-powder  J 
though  we  believe  it  to  be  a  very 
improper  and  hazardous  dentrihce. 

San  I  CLE,    the  Yorkshire.     See 

BUTTF.K-WOR'r. 

SAP,  in  botany,  denotes  the 
juice  of  plants,  wliich  is  prepared 
by  the  moisture  abso.bed  by  their 
roots  and  leiives,  whence  it  is  cir- 
culated throughout  every  part,  so  as 
to  constitute  their  nourishment. 

The  iap  of  vegetables  has  been 
compared  to  the  thylc  of  animals  : 
according  to  Dr.DARWiN,  the  for- 
mer consists  of  sugar,  water,  and 
mucilage,  together  with  other  trans- 
parent solutions;  for  instance,  tliosc 
of  phosphorus,  carbon,  and  calca- 
reous earth.     The  sap,  when  hrst 

C  ^  absorbed 
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absorbed  by  the  roots,  is  thin  and 
watery;  but,  during  its  progress, 
it  acquires  more  copsistence ;  and, 
-when  it  arrives  at  the  leaves,  it 
is  assimilated  to  the  nature  of  the 
plant. 

The  circulation  of  this  juice  has 
generally  been  supposed  to  be  per- 
formed in  an  uniform  manner :  it 
appears,  however,  from  the  experi- 
ments of  Mr.  Fairchild,  a  late 
eminent  gardener,  that  it  has  an 
irregular  motion,  diredly  contrary 
to  its  primary  course ;  a  discovery 
Xvhich  is  of  considerable  import- 
ance in  horticulture.  This  agreea- 
ble and  salubrious  art  may  thus  not 
only  be  improved,  but  also  great 
advantage  may  be  derived  from  the 
general  application  of  this  princi- 
ple ;  as  barren  trees  may  now  be 
rendered  fruitful,  and  old  or  decay- 
ing ones  restored  to  their  original 
vigour. — See  Juice. 

Sapflow.  See  Flux,  vol.  ii. 
p.  314. 

SARSAPARILLA,  or  Sinilax 
Sarsaparilla,  L.  is  a  native  of  the 
West  Indies,  whence  its  medicinal 
root  is  obtained. 

This  drug  has  a  glutinous,  some- 
what bitter,  and  agreeable  taste, 
but  is  totally  devoid  of  smell.  It  is 
highly  esteemed,  on  account  of  its 
dtmulcent  and  farinaceous  quali- 
ties, and  has  been  successfully  ad- 
ministered, in  the  different  forms 
of  decodion,  extraft,  and  powder, 
in  cases  of  carious  and  ill-disposed 
cancers,  or  other  sores.  It  is  taken 
in  doses  of  half  an  ounce  pi'  the 
root  boi!ed  in  halt  a  pint  pf  water, 
till  the  third  part  be  evaporated;  or 
half  a  dram  of  tlie  extra6t :  in  either 
of  these  forms,  it  a»51s  by  the  skin 
as  W':ll  as  by  the  urinar}^  passages, 
and  is  a  mild,  though  inert  reme- 
dy ;  on  which  account  it  is  gene- 
rally combined  witli  t{ie  sassafras. 
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gualacum,  liquorice,  and  othei' 
substances,  in  a  decodion  of  the 
woods. 

SASSAFRAS,  is  the  wood,  bark 
and  root  of  the  Sassafras  tree,  or 
Laurus  Sassafras,  L.  a  native  of 
America,  the  culture  and  properties 
of  which  we  have  already  describ- 
ed, vol.  i.  p.  200.  It  is  imported 
in  long  straight  pieces,  which  arc 
of  a  very  light  and  porous  texture ; 
emitting  a  fragrant  odour ;  and  hav- 
ing an  aromatic  sub-acrid,  though 
sweetish,  taste.  The  strongest 
parts  are  the  bark  and  small  twigs; 
which,  as  well  as  the  roots,  are 
subject,  on  importation,  to  the  duty 
of  2s.  6|d.  percwt. 

Sassafras  is  a  warm,  aperient, 
and  strengthening  medicine ;  it  has 
often  been  successfully  given  in  the 
forms  of  infusion  and  decoction,  for 
improving  the  tone  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  in  persons  whose  hu- 
mours were  in  a  vitiated  state.— « 
Hoffman  has  frequently  prescrib- 
ed a  scruple  of  tlie  extr»<5t  of  sassa- 
fras, with  great  benefit,  in  hypo- 
chondriacal spasms,  and  also  at  the 
decline  of  intermittent  fevers, — 
Infusions  of  this  drug  are  sold  in 
the  streets  of  the  metropolis,  under 
the  name  of  Saloop. 

SATYRION,  or  Lizard- FLOW- 
ER^ Satyrium  hircinum,  L.  a  na- 
tive perennial  plant,  growing  in 
chalky  meadows  and  pastures  j 
tiowering  in  the  months  of  June 
and  July.r—Its  leaves  are  very 
large,  and  the  whole  plant  has  a 
rank,  disagreeable  odour  :  never- 
theless, it  is  eagerly  eaten  by  cat- 
tle, and  is  said,  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree, to  increase  the  milk  of  cows. 
Sauce-alone.  See  Garlic- 
Hedge-MusTARD,  vol.  iii.  p.  '155, 

SAUSAGE,  a  well-known  pre- 
paration of  food,  consisting  of  beef, 
pork,  or  ycaj,  cut  in  small  pieces  j 
seasoned 
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reasoned  with  pepper,  sage,  or 
other  spice ;  and  then  closely  stuff- 
ed into  skins  obtained  from  the  in- 
testines of  animals. 

The  most  esteemed  sausages  are 
those  made  at  Bologna,  Venice, 
and  other  parts  of  Italy,  whence 
ronsiderable  quantities  are  annual- 
ly exported  to  various  countries  in 
Europe.  They  are  made  of  raw 
pork  beaten  to  a  pulp  in  a  mortar, 
together  with  garlic,  pepper,  and 
otiier  spices ;  which,  being  inti- 
mately blended,  are  tilled  in  the 
■same  manner  as  the  common  sau- 
sages, excepting  that  the  larger  in- 
testines are  preferably  employed  by 
the  Italians. 

This  species  of  food  affords  very 
substantial  nutriment,  in  whatever 
form  it  may  be  dressed : — sausages 
should  not,  however,  be  eaten  by 
persons  of  weak  or  relaxed  habits  j 
as  a  vigorous  stomach  is  required 
to  digest  them.  The  most  un- 
wholesome preparations  of  this  kind 
are  I'lood-sausagf'i,  more  generally 
known  under  die  names  of  /u)g  and 
black  puddings.  These  are  com- 
posed of  bacon  and  the  blood  of 
the  Kame  animal,  together  with 
thyme,  sage,  and  other  vegetable 
spices,  to  correal  in  some  measure 
their  rancidity.  Such  incongruous 
mixture,  however,  is  at  all  times 
difficult  of  digestion  ;  and,  if  the 
sausages  have  been  smoked,  the  ba- 
t:ou  necessarily  t)ecoines  still  more 
acrid,  while  the  blood  is  concreted  : 
in  this  state,  the  whole  forms  a 
most  pernicious  compound,  which 
nugiit  never  to  be  eaten,  even  by 
persons  who  possess  the  most  ac- 
tive powers  of  assimi-lation. 

SAVIN,  or   Juni/icrus'  Sabina, 

1j.    an    exotic    evergreen     shrub, 

which  has  small,    rather   prickly 

leaves,  and  produces  bluQ  berries, 

ily  after  it  has  arrivsed  at  a  coniii- 
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dcrahiC  age.  Its  stem  attains  the 
height  of  seven  feet,  and  is  iipt  to 
grow  in  a  reclining  posture  :  the 
wood  is  internally  of  a  beautiful 
reddish  shade,  resembling  that  of 
mahogany. 

The  savin  is  of  slow  growth,  but 
may  be  easily  propagated  by  lay- 
ers, by  cuttings,  or  by  the  berries  : 
if  the  latter  can  be  procured,  tlitcy 
should  be  sown  in  beds  of  com- 
mon light  earth,  and  in  the  spring 
or  autumn,  the  young  plants  are  to 
be  set  out  in  nursery-rows,  two 
feet  asunder.  In  October,  No- 
vember, or  early  in  April  follow- 
ing, they  must  be  carefully  trans- 
planted to  the  place  of  their  desti, 
nation. 

The  leaves  of  savin  possess  a 
bitter,  acrid  taste  ;  and  tlieir  smell 
is  so  powerful  and  disagreeable, 
that  it  expels  moths-  and  similar 
vermin.  When  distilled  with  wa- 
ter, these  leaves  yield  an  uncom- 
monly large  proportion  of  essential 
6il. 

With  respeft  to  its  n>edici«jl 
properties,  savin  is  warm,  stimu- 
lant, and  aperient,  being  well  cal- 
culated for  promoting  sweat,  urine, 
and  all  the  glandular  secretions. — 
Hence  a  conserve  made  of  its  tops 
and  leaves  has  afforded  permanent 
relief  in  obstinate  gouty  and  rheu- 
matic cases,  if  taken  tor  several 
months,  nay,  for  a  wiiole  year,  in 
small  doses  of  a  tea-spoonful  or 
two.  every  iiKirning  and  evening  : 
few  patients,  however,  will  sub- 
mit to  swallow  this  nauseous  drug  j 
though  it  requires  only  a  certain 
degree  of  resolution  at  the  coni- 
mcQccmcnt. — ^llieoil  distilled  from 
this  shrub  is  one  of  the  most  vio- 
lent cmmenagogues,  and  ought 
therefore  to  be  used  witli  the  great- 
est caution  in  obstru(5tions  of  the 
tttrras,  or  oil)cr  viscera. procftecUng 
C  4  i'roiw 
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from  laxity  or  weakness.  No 
druggist  should  5ell  tliis  prepara- 
tion to  strangers. 

An  essential  oil  and  watery  cx- 
tra6t  of  the  savin  are  also  kept  in 
the  shops. 

SAVORY,  or  Satureia.  L.  a 
genus  of  exotic  plants,  consisting  of 
nine  species,  of  which  the  following 
are  the  principal,  namely  : 

1.  The  hortensis,  or  Summer 
Savory,  an  annual  herb,  propa- 
gated from  seed,  which  ought  to 
be  sown  early  in  August  on  beds  of 
light  earth  : — if  the  plants  are  in- 
tended to  remain  in  the  same  si- 
tuation, the  seed  should  be  sparing- 
ly scattered ;  but,  if  they  are  de- 
signed to  be  transplanted,  it  may 
be  sown  more  closely. 

3.  The  mojitana,  or  Winter  Sa- 
vory, is  a  perennial  vegetable,  like- 
wise obtained  from  seed,  which  re- 
quires only  a  poor,  dry  soil,  where 
the  plants  will  continue  for  many 
years,  uninjured  by  the  severest 
winters.  As,  however,  the  shoots 
will  not  be  well  furnished  with 
leaves,  when  several  years  old,  it 
will  be  proper  to  raise  an  annual 
stock  of  young  plants. 

Both  the  summer  and  winter 
savory  have  long  been  cultivated 
in  the  British  gardens,  for  culinary, 
and  medicinal  purposes.  Their 
warm  aromatic,  and  pungent  leaves, 
3re  much  esteemed  in  salads  :  for- 
merly, they  were  employed  medi- 
cinally, with  a  view  to  attenuate 
viscid  humours,  to -dispel  flatulen- 
cy, and  to  increase  the  appetite. — 
According  to  Prof.  Bradley,  this 
herb,  when  dry,  and  put  into  a 
bed,  possesses  the  remarkable  pro- 
perty of  expelling  fleas. 

SAW -DUST,  Ik  the  coarse 
powder  remaining  after  any  wood 
or  timber  has  been  separated  or 
cut  asunder  witli  a  saw.    It  is  fie- 
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quently  employed  as  a  substitute 
for  sand,  and  strewed  on  the  floors 
of  public  and  other  buildings,  fre- 
quented by  numerous  persons.  This 
dust  likewise  affords  good  fuel  for 
heating  ovens,  in  which  bread  and 
other  substances  are  to  be  baked.-— 
We  understand,  from  gardeners, 
that  if  the  fresh  dust,  obtained  after 
sawing  oak-timber,  be  scattered  on 
gravel -walks  in  February,  or  at  an 
early  period  in  March,  it  efFedu- 
ally  prevents  the  growth  of  weeds  : 
and,  if  it  be  perfectly  rotten,  toge- 
ther with  blood  and  quick-lime,  it 
proves  an  excellent  manure. 

The  saw-dust  of  fir  and  jnne- 
trees  contains  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  resinous  and  saponaceous 
matter  3  so  that  it  has  been  use- 
fully employed  by  tlie  country- 
people  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  a$ 
a  substitute  for  soap,  in  washing 
coarse  linen. 

SAW-WORT,  or  Serraiula,  L. 
a  genus  of  plants,  comprising  18 
species ;  two  of  which  only,  ac- 
cording to  Dy.  Smith,  are  indige- 
nous ;  namely  : 

1.  The  t'lnttoriay  or  Common" 
Saw-wort,  is  perennial  j  grows 
in  woods  and  on  pastures,  where  it 
flowers  in  the  month  of  July. — 
This  plant  is  employed  by  dyers, 
to  impart  a  yellow  colour  j  but, 
being  inferior  to  the  Dyers-weed, 
its  use  is  cluetly  confined  to  the 
coarser  woollen  cloths,  and  as  aq 
ingredient  in  other  dyeing  drugs.— 
h\  combination  with  indigo,  the 
Common  Saw-wort  strikes  a  per- 
manent green  colour.  Its  leaves 
readily  yield  a  brownish-yellow  de- 
codion,  which,  on  diluting  it  witli 
water,  changes  to  a  brighter  tinge  ; 
and,  by  addmg  a  solution  of  pure 
pot- ash,  acquires  a  darker  shade  : 
but,  on  dropping  into  it  a  little  of 
tlie  spiritof  *»al-amnioniac,  become^ 
reddish- 
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reddish-brown;  which  may  again 
be  rendered  of  a  golden  tint,  by  the 
addition  of  pure  water.  On  the 
whole,  PoRNER  observes,  that  alum 
and  gypsum  appear  to  be  best  cal- 
culated for  extracting  a  fine  yellow 
colour  from  this  plant ;  which  the 
Germans  industriously  cultivate. — 
Goats  eat  this  species,  but  horses  do 
not  relish  it ;  and  it  is  totally  re- 
fused by  sheep,  hogs,  and  cows. 

2,  The  arcensis.  Corn  Saw- 
wort,  or  Way-thistle,  thrives 
in  corn-fields  and  on  road-sides :  it 
flowers  in  the  month  of  July ;  and 
is  often  a  very  troublesome  weed. 
— When  burnt,  the  ashes  of  this 
plant  yield  a  very  pure  vegetable 
ijlkali,  or  pq^-ash;  on  which  ac- 
count it  deserves  to  be  propagated 
in  the  vicinity  of  glass-houses  and 
soap  manufaftories.— Neither  cows, 
horses,  nor  swine  eat  this  vegeta- 
ble j  but  it  is  relished  by  goats  :  its 
young  and  tender  tops  are  occa- 
sionally devoured  l)y  horses,— 
While  young,  the  Way-thistle  is 
eagerly  consumed  by  sheep  :  when 
bruised,  and  mixed  with  bran,  this 
weed  affords  excellent  food  for 
every  species  oi  cattle.  Its  seeds 
are  enveloped  in  large  downy 
crowns  j  which,  according  to. 
Bechstein,  may  be  advantage- 
ously combined  with  wool,  and 
thus  converted  into  blankets  and 
coarse  cloth ;  nor  are  they  less 
useful  for  stuthng  pillows,  bolsters, 
and  mattresses. 

SAXIFU  AGE,  the  Common,  or 
White,  Saxijrc^a  ^runuiata,  L. 
an  indigenous  plant,  growing  on 
dry  meadowK  and  pastures,  where 
it  flowers  in  the  month  of  April  or 
!May.  Its  perennial  root  consists 
of  several  small  bulbs,  which  are 
externally  of  a  reddish  colour,  and 
iVom  which  arise  long  hairy  foot. 
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stalks,  that  are  furnished  with 
downy,  kidney-sh^sped  Jeavcs.— «* 
The  stems  are  thick,  hairy  to\frardg 
the  bottom,  somewhat  branched, 
and  from  12  to  24  inches  in  height-, 
liaving  a  few  small  leaves,  whick 
sit  closely  to  the  stalk.  The  flowers 
grow  in  small  clusters,  and  are 
furnished  with  five  white  petals^ 
that  inclose  ten  stamina  and  two 
styles  ;  the  seeds  are  very  nume-? 
rous,  small,  and  black. 

According  to  Linn.^us,  this 
plant  possesses  an  acrid,  pungrnl 
taste,  which,  however,  is  not  con-  < 
firmed  by  the  accounts  of  later  bo-r 
tanists :  on  the  contrary,  thegrains, 
or  tubercles  forming  the  root,  and 
also  the  leaves,  are  equally  devoid 
of  any  .9em777e  quality. 

The  Common  White  Saxifragft 
was  formerly  in  great  request,  for 
its  supposed  efficacy  in  curing  ne- 
phritic and  gravelly  complaints :  at 
present,  it  is  totally  disregarded ; 
and  we  should  neither  have  given 
a  coloured  engraving,  nor  described 
the  specific  chara6ters  of  this  plant, 
if  it  were  not  uniformly  discovered 
in  soils,  beneath  which  a  bed  of 
Gravel  will  be  found,  at  no  con- 
siderable depth.  Hence  it  affords 
a  ccriain  guide,  by  which  survey- 
ors and  landed  proprietors  may  bo 
diredted  in  digging  for  that  useful 
fossil,  especially  in  places  where 
other  stones  cannot  be  easily  pro- 
cured, for  repairing  public  roads. 

Saxifrage,  the  Common, Great, 
and  Dwarf  Burnet.     See  Anise. 

SCAB,  or  Shab,  a  disorder  pe- 
culiar to  iiheep  :  it  is  attended  with 
an  intense  itching  and  scabby  erup- 
tions on  the  skin,  occasioned  by  an 
impure  swte  of  the  blood  ;  and  be- 
ing most  prevalent  in  wet  land,  or 
during  rainy  seasons.  As  this  diS'. 
«a»e  \i  gcuerally  believed  to  bo  in« 
fcctious* 
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fc6tious,  the  animals  under  its  in- 
•fliience  ought  to  be  carefully  sepa- 
rated from  the  flock. 

Various  remedies  have  been  de- 
vised for  the  cure  of  the  scab  :  the 
most  common  is  that  of  washing 
the  part  uith  a  decoction  of  strong 
tobacco  in  water,  to  which  is  added 
a  small  portion  of  oil  of  turpentine. 
Another  application  consists  in 
rubbing  the  sheep  with  tobacco- 
water,  sulphur,  and  alum  boiled 
,  together,  if  the  eruption  extend 
over  the  whole  animal  ;  but,  if  it 
be  only  partial,  a  mixture  of  tar 
and  grease  will  be  sufficient. 

In  an  inveterate  scab,  the  anony- 
mous author  of  the  *'  Farmers'  Ca- 
lendar* recommends  sulphur  and 
bay-salt,  or  purging  salts,  to  be 
given  internally,  and  the  distem- 
pered beast  to  be  dressed  with  a 
strong  mercurial  ointment  mixed 
^KiiXiMel  A^gyptiacum  (for  the  pre- 
paration of  which,  see  vol.  ii.  p. 
343)  J  or  to  be  washed  with  a  la- 
ther of  black  soap,  or  sublimate- 
■\vater,  lime-water,  and  oil  of  tur- 
pentine. The  treatment,  stated  un- 
der the  article  Fly- struck,  is 
likewise  said  to  be  efficacious  in 
this  malady. 

The  following  preparation  Is 
stated  in  the  "  Cardiganshire  Land- 
lord's Advite  to  his  Tenants,''  as  be- 
ing effeftual  in  removing  the  scab, 
namely  :  Take  one  pound  of  tobac- 
co, six  quarts  of  beef  brine,  six 
penny-worths  (or  about  one  ounce) 
of  white  arsenic,  and  one  pint  of 
oil  of  turpentine.  These  ingredi- 
ents are  to  be  mixed  with  a  small 
portion  of  tar,  and  boiled :  previ- 
ously to  the  use  of  this  liniment,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  Ireak  every 
scab,  and  the  sheep  must  be  well 
Tubbed,  so  that  the  liquid  may 
tlioroughly  penetrate.     .  ^   j 

.  In  sionie  places,  the  animals  af- 
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fei^cd  with  the  seal:,  are  usually 
washed  with  human  urine :  but 
such  treatment  is  pernicious  j  for, 
if  the  disorder  he  only  partial,  it 
will  in  the  course  of  two  or  threq^ 
days  spread  as  far  as  the  sheep  may 
have  been  v.'etted. 

There  are  various  other  expedi- 
ents suggested  for  the  cure  of  tliis 
eruption  5  but  we  believe  the  fol- 
lowing to  be  one  of  tlie  most  effica- 
cious :  it  was  communicated  by  Sir 
JosEPfiBANKSjBart.  to  the  Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,&:c. 
in  1789.  Hedire6tsof  pure  quick- 
silver lib.  j  of  Venice  turpentine 
and  common  oil  of  turpentine  half 
a  pound  each ;  and  of  hog's-lard 
four  pounds,  to  be  triturated  in  a 
mortar,  till  the  merqjiry  be  com- 
pletely incorporated  with  the  ingre- 
dients. 

The  method  of  using  this  oint- 
ment is  as  follows:  Tlic  liead  of  the 
sheep  tnust  first  be  rubbed  j  after 
which  a  furrow  is  to  be  drawn  with 
the  finger,  from  the  region  between 
the  ears,  along  the  back  to  the 
point  of  the  tail,  so  as  to  divide  the 
wool,  till  the  skin  be  exposed  to 
the  touch.  Next,  the  finger,  being 
slightly  dipped  in  the  preparation, 
should  be  drawn  along  the  skin. 
Similar  lines  should  flirther  be 
opened  down  the  shoulders  and 
thighs,  as  far  as  the  wool  extends; 
and,  if  the  animal  be  considerably 
infefted,  two  other  furrows  are  di- 
reded  to  be  traced,  parallel  to  that 
on  the  back,  and  one  should  like- 
wise be  drawn  downwards, on  each 
side  between  the  fore  and  hind  legs. 

After  this  application,  the  sheep 
may  be  turned  among  the  fiock, 
without  any  danger  of  theinfe6tioa 
being  communicated  ^  because,  in 
a  few  days,  the  blotches  will  dry 
up  J  the  itcliijig  will  cease ;  and  the- 
animals  be  completely  cured ;  nor 
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have  any  Instances  occurred,  in 
which  such  undion  has  been  in  the 
Least  injurious. — Sir  J. Banks,  how- 
ever, observes,  that  this  external 
remedy  ought  not  to  be  delayed  to 
a  later  period  than  Michaelmas. 

SCABIOUS,  or  Scabiosa,  L.  a 
genus  of  plants  comprising  42  spe- 
cies, 3  of  which  are  indigenous  and 
perennial,  namely : 

1.  The  succisa,  or  Devil's-bit 
Scabious,  grows  in  fields  and  pas- 
tures, where  it  flowers  from  June 
till  August. — According  to  Lin- 
naeus, the  dried  leaves  of  this  plant 
are  employed  to  impart  to  wool  a 
yellow  or  green  colour ;  the  latter 
of  which,  however,  is  more  com- 
pletely extraded  from  the  blossomsj 
and  may  be  communicated  even  to 
linen. — A  deco6tion  of  this  herb  is 
likewise  of  service,  when  applied, 
by  way  of  fomentation,  to  the  hoofs 
of  horses  injured  by  nails. — Cattle 
derive  nourishing  food  from  this 
vegetaWe, 

2.  The  arveiisis,  or  Field  Sca- 
bious, grows  in  similar  places,  and 
flowers  in  the  month  of  July  or 
August. — I'his  herb  is,  according 
toDr.WiTHERiNG,  slightly  astrin- 
gent, bitter,  and  saponaceous  j  it 
is  eaten  by  sheep  and  goats,  but 
iieitlier  relished  by  horses  nor  cows. 
— From  the  Field  Scabious,  a  green 
dye  is  likewise  obtained  for  wool ; 
and  its  reddish-blue  flowers  are 
fondly  visited  by  bees. 

3.  The  coLumbaria,  or  Small 
Scabious,  grows  on  dry  hilly  pas- 
tures, and  blows  from  June  to  Sep- 
tember.— I'he  blueish-jilac  flowers 
of  this  speciis  are  also  very  grateful 
to  bees  ;  and  the  whole  plant  is 
icaten  by  iiorses,  goats,  and  especial- 
ly by  sheep. 

SCALDS,  a  term  applied  to 
burns>  occasioned  by  boiling  wa- 
iter, or  any  of  ilie  corrosive  mineral 
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acids  improvidentiy  applied  to  the 
skin. 

Different  modes  of  treatment 
have  been  adopted,  in  order  to  mi- 
tigate the  pain  which  generally  at- 
tends such  accidents.  Thus,  fre- 
quent atfusion  of  water,  or  im- 
mersion of  the  scalded  part  in  that 
fluid,  has  been  found  very  service- 
able \  nay,  even  the  application  of 
ice  has  occasionally  been  produc- 
tive of  great  benefit,  when  the 
skin  was  not  broken ,  but,  in  the 
contrary  case,  an  emollient  poul- 
tice should  be  immediately  applied, 
and  the  treatment  be  similar  to  that 
of  a  fresh  wound.  If,  however, 
che  former  method  be  proper,  m 
such  case  it  ought  to  be  continued 
till  the  patient  shivers' from  the 
cold  J  after  which  the  scald  must 
be  continually  moistened  with 
hme- water  j  and  a  liniment  of 
this  liquid  and  sweet-oil,  ber.tea 
together,  must  be  spread  over  tlie 
sore.  By  this  management,  thit 
most  extensive  scalds  are  speedily 
healed  :  it  may  likewise  be  pur- 
sued, where  any  part  has  become 
chafed,  in  consequence  of  hard 
riding. — Vinegar,  both  in  a  warm 
and  cold  state,  has  also  been  suc- 
cessfully applied  to  scalded  parts  ; 
and,  latterly,  the  oil  of  turpentine, 
with  such  eflevht,  that  the  pain  was 
frequer.tly  removed  in  aii  hour, 
and  blisters  were  eftcdually  pre-  ^ 
vented.  In  either  case,  we  con- 
ceive, the  skin  ought  to  be  sound. 

SCALD-HEAD,  or  Tinea  ca- 
pitis, a  disease  chiefly  incident  to 
children,  born  of  scrophulous  pa- 
rents :  it  is  infectious  only  by  con- 
tact, and  appears  to  be  seated  in 
the  roots  of  the  hair,  which  pro- 
trude numerous  small  vesicles  emit- 
ting an  ichorous  humour,  and  at 
length  degenerating  into  ulcers  that 
form  a  dry  scab,  or  hard  crust, 

some- 
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sometimes  half,  or  a  whole  inch  In 
thickness,  spreading  gradually  over 
the  whole  head. 

Causes. — ^Tliis  malignant  erup- 
tion often  arises  from  uncleanli- 
ncss,  improper  or  coarse  food  ;  but 
niore  frequently  from  the  conta- 
minated humours  of  luet-niirses. 

Cure.-^The  principal  attention 
should  be  dire6ted  to  the  removal 
of  the  diseased  parts,  either  by 
shaving  or  cutting  off  the  hair,  or 
by  applying  an  adhesive  plaster, 
made  of  equal  parts  of  bees-wax, 
pitch,  and  mutton-suet.  After  re- 
moving this  detergent  apphcation, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  wash  the 
head  with  sub- tepid  soap- water  ; 
to  plunge  and  cleanse  the  whole 
body  in  a  lukewarm  bath,  fre- 
quently ;  and,  in  every  resped  to 
observe  a  very  moderate  and 
wholesome  diet :  hence  salt-meat, 
pickles,  bacon,  pork,  and  even  fish, 
ivili  be  improper.  At  the  same 
time,  the  bowels  should  be  regu- 
lated by  the  mildest  laxatives  j  such 
as  a  few  grains  of  rhubarb,  with  a 
dram  of  cream  of  tartar. — Niuiier- 
ous  and  whimsical  remedies  have 
been  employed  in  this  complaint, 
with  various  degrees  of  success  ; 
but  we  shall  state  only  such  as 
may  be  resorted  to  with  safety. — 
Of  this  description  is  the  Sharp 
•Dock  (RunLi'X  actiius,  L.)  which 
jnay  with  advantage  be  used  in  de- 
cottions,  both  externally  (with  the 
jiddition  of  soap  converted  into  a 
lather)  and  internally  as  a  diet- 
drink  ;  for  a  concentrated  extract 
of  this  medicinal  plant,  if  taken  in 
idoses  of  one  or  two  tea-spoonfuls 
mixed  with  honey  or  treacle,  not 
only  operates  by  the  urinary  pas- 
jsages,  but  also  promotes  evacua- 
tions by  stool. — The  leaves  of  the 
Common  Cohs'iootCTussilago  Far- 
Jaru,  L.),  either  Aone,  or  in  com- 
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bihatlon  with  the  Sharp  Dock,  mar 
be  given  with  equal  benefit. — it 
would  disgrace  the  healing  art, 
to  relate  the  various  and  absurd  re- 
medies that  have  strenuously  been 
recommended  by  medical  writers, 
for  the  cure  of  the  scald-head  : 
hence  we  shall  observe,  that  the 
most  melancholy  etfeds  have  often 
followed  the  use  of  repellent  plas- 
ters and  ointments,  such  as  loss  of 
sight,  deafness,  palsy,  emaciation, 
or  malignant  eruptions  and  ulcers 
in  other  parts  of  tiie  body. 

If  the  treatment  before  suggests 
ed,  prove  unavailing,  it  may  be 
concluded  that  the  disease  proceeds 
from  an  hereditary  taint,  and  re- 
quires more  active  remedies .:  for 
instance,  mercurials,  for  the  pre- 
scription of  which,  a  professional 
man  ought  to  be  consulted. — In 
young  intants,  however,  it  is  fre- 
quently cured  by  changing  the 
nurse,  or  weaning  the  child,  and 
removing  it  from  a  moist  or  marshy, 
to  a  dry  and  airy  situation ;  be- 
cause moisture,  in  our  opinion,  is 
one  of  tlie  causes  predisposing  chil- 
dren to  this  malady. — Should  the 
itching  of  the  head  become  very 
troublesome,  it  may  generally  be 
allayed  by  gently  rubbing  the  spot 
with  equal  parts  of  sweet-almond- 
oil,  and  the  juice  expressed  from 
the  ]  :aves  of  the  Common  Bur* 
dock,  previously  simmered  toge- 
ther over  a  moderate  fire,  till  tlicy 
become  intimately  blended  into  a 
soapy  hniment,  on  adding  a  few 
grains  of  pearl-ash. 

SCAMMONY,  a  concrete  gum- 
my-resinous juice  obtained  from 
tlie  roots  of  the  Convolvulus  Scani" 
mania,  or  Syrian  Bindweed,  an 
exotic  plant,  growing  in  Asiatic 
Turkey. — ^The  best  Scammony  is 
imported  from  Aleppo,  in  light, 
spongy,  friable  masbes,  of  a  shining 
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bbckish  ash-colour.  It  possesses 
a  faint,  unpleasant  ijniell,  and  a 
bitterish,  pungent  taste. 

In  its  medicinal  effects,  Scam- 
mony  is  an  efficacious,  but  violent 
purgative  ;  but,  if  triturated  witii 
sugar,  almonds,  or  gum-arabic,  it 
becomes  sufficiently  mild,  and  sate 
in  its  operation. — It  may  also  be 
dissolved  in  a  strong  dccodion  of 
liquorice,  then  decanted  j  in  which 
form  it  is  not  disagreeable  to  the 
palate,  and  proves  a  geiUle  laxa- 
tive.— ^I'he  common  dose  of  Scam- 
mony  is  from  three  to  twelve 
grains. — If  accidentally  too  large  a 
ix>rtion  of  this  drastic  medicine 
should  have  been  swallowetl,  the 
most  effectual  antidotes  will  be  co- 
pious draughts  of  mucilaginous 
preparations,  or  an  immediate  eme- 
tic.— This  drug  pays,  on  importa- 
tion, 2s.  gd.  per  lb. 

Scarlet.  See  Dyeing,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  203-4. 

SCARLET  FEVER,  is  a  con- 
tagious inflammatory  disease,  at- 
tended with  a  bright- red  efflores- 
cence of  tlie  skin,  which  appears 
on  the  third  or  fourth  day,  with  a 
slight  swelling  of  the  face  :  the 
redness  gradually  spreads,  but  va- 
nishes after  three  or  four  days, 
when  the  scarf-skin  generally  peels 
ofF  in  branny  scales.  Though  a 
sore  throat  in  most  cases  occurs,  it 
is  by  no  means  a  neceiwary  s)mp- 
tom. 

The  proximate  cause  of  this  ma- 
l.idy,  appears  to  be  an  unknown 
contagious  matter  propagated  by 
the  atmosphere  j  though  the  body 
may  be  predisposed  to  receive  the 
•ifecVion,  from  sudden  changes  of 
i)ld  and  heat,  rainy  weather,  and 
indigestion. 

Cure : — In  this  formidaWc  disor- 
der, which  often  tenninntcs  fatally 
in  three  or  four  days,  emetics  should 
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be  early  and  repeatedly  administer- 
ed ;  as  sucii  evacuations,  according 
to  Dr.  Wither  I  KG,  and  our  own 
experience,  are  the  remedy  sug- 
gested by  Nature  j  after  which 
diuretics,  such  as  vinegar  and  ho- 
ney, with  a  few  grains  of  nitre, 
will  be  of  essential  benefit.  Great 
care,  however,  is  necessary  to  avoid 
whatever  may  induce  a  looseness 
of  the  bowels,  which  is  seldom  sa- 
lutary in  this  complaint.  A  gargle 
consisting  of  equal  parts  of  lime- 
water  and  vinegar,  or  barley-water 
and  honey  acidulated  with  vitriolic 
acid,  will  be  very  useful  in  reduc- 
ing the  inliammation  anJ  swelling 
in  the  throat.  The  diet  must  be 
light  and  diluting,  while  the  patient 
ought  to  abstain  from  all  animai 
food  ;  but  he  may  take  frequent 
draughts  of  thin  gruel,  barley- 
water,  and  the  like,  with  currant- 
jelly.  His  body  should  be  kept 
moderately  warm  in  bed ;  and  the 
room  fumigated  with  vinegar  and 
camphor,  placed  in  a  proper  vessel 
over  a  burning  lamp,  in  order  to 
purify  the  air.  When  the  fever 
and  eruption  cease,  a  dose  or  two 
of  mild  aperient  medicines,  may  be 
given  with  safety  and  advantage. 

Should  the  legs  be  remarkably 
swollen,  alter  the  other  symptoms 
have  subsided,  a  decoction  of  the 
Seneka  root  with  vinegar  and  ho- 
ney (at  the  same  time  bathing  the 
lower  extremities,  or  the  whole 
body,  in  warm  water)  will  afford 
the  greatest  relief  But,  if  the  m- 
liammation  in  tiie  throat  threaten 
suttbcation,  or  be  attended  with 
violent  fever,  medical  advice  sliould 
be  instantly  procured  ;  as  the  pro* 
gress  of  tliis  epidemic  is  unconi* 
monly  rapid,  and  often  mortal. 
Sciatica.  See  RHEU.MATis3f, 
SClhRHUS  is  a  hard,  unequal 
tumor,  which  occasionally  appeart 
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in  different  viscera,  such  as  the 
liver  and  womb,  but  more  fVe- 
<}uently  in  the  glandular  parts,  for 
instance,  the  breasts,,  arm-pits,  and 
about  the  neck.  It  mostly  arises 
in  consequence  of  inflammation, 
though  it  may  also  occur  spontane- 
cusly,  in  persons  of  a  heavy,  phleg- 
matic, or  scrophulous  habit. — A 
scirrhus  may  likewise  be  gradually 
induced  by  passions,  especially 
those  of  a  depressing  nature ;  by 
gross  food  ;  the  abuse  of  acids  j 
external  violence  ;  sudden  cold  ; 
suppressed  evacuations,  and  vari- 
ous other  causes. 

The  degree  of  danger,  attending 
scirrhous  indurations,  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  diseas- 
ed part,  and  stage  of  the  disorder ; 
though  an  internal  tumor  is  al- 
\vays  more  dangerous  and  difficult 
to  be  removed,  than  one  situated 
externally  j  as  the  former  may  be 
productive  of  great  injury  to  the 
animal  frame,  by  compressing  the 
adjacent  parts,  whence  palsy,  colic, 
Uc.  are  the  concomitant  evils.  As 
long,  however,  as  the  swelling  re- 
mains in  an  indolent  state,  no  im- 
mediate danger  need  be  apprehend- 
ed ;  but,  when  it  once  becomes 
painful,  or  ulcerated,  there  will  be 
just  reason  to  fear  that  it  may 
I'hange  into  a  Cunccr, 

Treatment : — If  the  patient  be  in 
other  respefts  healthy,  and  the  tu- 
iBor  but  recently  formed,  its  dis- 
persion may  be  ctFetted  by  the  in- 
ternal use  of  resolvents  j  for  in- 
stance, the  mildest  preparations  of 
mercury  (calomel),  and  antimonial 
wine,  with  the  decottion  of  the 
woods  :  externally  the  warm  gums, 
in  plasters,  such  as  sagapenum  and 
ammoniac  ;  or  the  volatile  hnimcnt, 
or  even  a  solution  of  sal-ammo- 
niac in  vinegar,  have  often  been 
produdive  of  good  effe6t8  j  but,  if 
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the  patient  be  advanced  in  years,  or 
the  swelling  painful,  great  caution 
becomes  necessary  j  lest,  by  any 
improper  application,  the  disorder 
assume  a  cancerous  taint.  Various 
other  more  potent  remedies,  such 
as  the  hemlock  and  fox-glove,  have 
been  strongly  recommended,  with 
a  view  to  elfe6t  a  resolution  ;  but 
they  have  in  numerous  instances^ 
failed  of  success.  In  desperate 
cases,  therefore,  where  medicines  J 
proves  fruitless,  the  tumor  must  be  1 
timely  extirpated  by  the  knife, 
provided  that  the  situation  of  the 
parts  admit  of  an  operation,  and  a 
free  discharge.  But,  if  neither  of 
tliese  objeds  can  be  attained,  it 
will  be  advisable  to  promote  the 
formation  of  an  abscess,  as  the 
only  means  of  removing  the  com-  j 
plaint.  I 

If  the  liver  be  thus  diseased,  it 
may  be  ascertained  by  the  follow- 
ing symptoms :  tumor  and  hard- 
ness on  the  right  side  about  the 
short  ribs  ;  pain,  particularly  when 
lying  on  the  opposite  side  ;  ema- 
ciation of  the  upper  parts,  and 
dropsical  swelling  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities. In  this  case,  the  bowels 
should  be  regularly  opened  by  th» 
mildest  laxatives  j  while  the  pati- 
ent's diet  ought .  to  be  bland  and 
nourishing.  The  nitric  acid,  in 
the  proportion  of  one  dram  per 
day,  diluted  with  three  or  four 
pints  of  water,  with  the  addition 
of  som£  syrup  of  marsh-mallows, 
to  be  used  as  the  common  bever- 
age, has  lately  been  prescribed 
with  great  advantage  ;  but  of 
which  we  have  not  had  sufficient 
experience.  Hence  we  would  give 
the  preference  to  the  acetated  kali, 
or  regenerated  tartar  of  the  shops, 
to  be  taken  in  doses  of  2  or  3 
drams  per  day,  dissolved  in  water ; 
being  a  medicine  from  which  the 
greatest 
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grerttcst  benefit  has  often  been  de- 
rived. 

With  rcspe6t  to  the  analysis  of  a 
new  remedy  against  scirrhiis  and 
cancer  (mentioned  in  vol.  i.  p. 428), 
we  understand,  that  though  thead- 
rninistration  of  this  pretended  spe- 
cific was,  in  several  cases,  appa- 
rently attended  with  good  effeds, 
yet  there  is  no  attested  instance, 
m  which  it  has  completed  a  cure  : 
on  the  contrary,  the  patients  who 
credulously  resorted  to  this  pro- 
fessional empiric,  arc  said  to  have 
uniformly  been  disappointed  in 
their  cxpe6tations,  so  that  we  may 
save  ourselves  the  trouble  of  ana- 
lyzing a  NOSTRUM  which  its  sup- 
posed inventor  (though  he  has  ot- 
tered to  submit  it  to  the  test  of 
chemical  inquiry),  carefully  carries 
about  in  his  jKxket,  and  adminis- 
ters to  the  pat-ent  in  his  presence. 

SCORZONKIIA,  theCoMMOK, 
or  Scorznncra  Hispanica,  L.  an  ex- 
otic plant,  which  has  long  been 
raised  in  British  gardens  for  culi- 
nary purposes,  and  especially  as  an 
ingredient  in  soups,  on  account  of 
its  palatable  and  nourishing  roots. 
— it  is  propagated  by  seeds:  the 
plants  should  be  carefully  thinned, 
jnd  cleared  from  all  weeds  j  for, 
otherwise,  they  will  never  attain 
any  considerable  size. 

The  root  of  the  scorzon^ra 
ought,  before  it  is  boiled,  to  be  de- 
prived of  its  black  rind,  and  im- 
mersed in  cold  water  for  half  an 
iiour :  thus,  its  flatulent  elfeds 
will  be  greatly  prevented,  and  it 
will  also  become  less  bitter. 

ScoTCH-iiu.     See  Fir-tree. 

Scrambling  -  rocket.  See 
Mustard,  the  Hedge. 

SCRATCHES,  a  distemper  in 
the  heels  of  horses. 

Under  the  article  Ghease  (vol. 
:i.  p.  'kX>),  we  have  already  stated 
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the  niethod  which  is  generally  pur- 
sued in  the  treatment  of  this  dis- 
order :  we  shall  therefore  only  ob- 
serve, by.  way  of  supplement,  that 
if  the  scratches  prove  obstinate,  and 
tiie  sores  be  deep,  the  following 
healing  ointment  may  with  advan- 
tage be  applied  : — ^Take  of  Venice 
turpentine  4  oz.  j  quicksilver  I 
oz.  J  incorporate  them  properly, 
and  then  add  honey  and  muttoa 
suet,  of  each  2  ounces  j  anoint 
tiie  diseased  parts  once  or  twice  a 
day  J  and,  if  the  animal  be  of  a 
full  or  gross  habit,  bleeding  and 
purging,  together  with  proper  al- 
teratives, must  be  resorted  to  j  in 
order  to  corred  a  vidated  state  of 
the  blood.  Should,  however,  anr 
cavities  be  formed  in  the  horse's 
heels,  they  must  first  be  laid  open ; 
as  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  ap- 
ply the  dressing  to  the  bottom,  in 
order  to  efled  a  radical  cure. 

Scrogs.     See  Sloe-tree. 

Scrooby-grass.  See  Scur- 
vy-grass, ihe  Common. 

SCROPilLJLA,  or  Evil,  is  a 
swelling  of  the  conglobate  glands, 
particularly  about  the  neck  and 
cafs  ;  though  sometimes  extending 
to  the  arm-pit  and  the  groin.  In  its 
progress,  the  joints  and  bones  ar» 
liable  to  be  affeded. 

Scrophulous  tumors  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  scirrhous,  by  their 
soft  and  moveable  state;  they 
sometimes  disappear  in  one  part, 
and  rise  again  in  another.  This 
complaint,  however,  is  not  confin- 
ed to  the  external  parts,  butocca- 
sionally  attacks  the  lungs,  mesen- 
tery and  other  organs  •  in  which 
cases  a  swelling  of  the  upper  lip 
will  indicate  the  concealed  evil. — 
Children  affli6ted  with  this  malady 
are  generally  of  a  florid  com- 
plexion ;  they  have  a  soft  skin  and 
tumefied  abdomen  :  such  indivi- 
duals 
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daals  attain  to  a  maturity  of  un* 
derstanding  superior  to  others  of 
the  same  age.  In  some  countries, 
the  disease  is  endemial  :  thus,  it  is 
uncommonly  prevalent  in  Britain, 
Holland,  Switzerland,  and  Carin- 
tliia. 

Scropbula  often  frustrates  the 
efforts  of  the  healing  art ;  though 
it  seldom  proves  fatal,  while  it  is 
routined  to  the  external  glands  j 
but,  if  it  extend  its  influence  to  the 
pulmonary  organs,  it  frequently 
produces  tubercles,  and  eventually 
consumption.  When  the  joints  are 
diseased,  it  occasions  tumors,  stitf- 
ness  of  the  limb,  ulcers,  decay  of 
the  bones,  and  often  emaciation  of 
the  body,  till  death  closes  the  fatal 
scene. 

Causes :  —  Whatever  tends  to 
produce  a  viscid  lymph,  and  to  de- 
bilitate the  constitution  in  general, 
such  as  coarse  and  acid  diet,  espe- 
cially pastry  j  moist  air  j  damp  ha- 
bitations} colds;  want  of  exercise ; 
impure  water ;  and  the  vitiated 
milk  of  nurses  y  ail  may  engender 
tlie  eviL  Farther,  when  the  scro- 
piudous  taint  is  once  intrcKlnced 
into  the  constitution,  it  generally 
appears  after  the  small-pox,  mea- 
sles, and  even  in  consequence  of 
external  injuries.  Whether  this 
disorder  be  hereditaiy  and  conta- 
gious, is  a  point  on  which  the  opi- 
nions are  divided  •  but  whether  it 
may,  or  may  not,  be  comnumicated 
fey  contat:t,  prudence  would  dic- 
tate, that  health)  children  should 
not  be  suffered  to  sleep  \\  ith  scro- 
phulous  persons. 

Cure: — A  great  variety  of  re- 
medies bas  been  devised  for-  re- 
moving scropbula:  the  principal 
difficulty  in  extirpating  this  ma- 
lady, however,  arises  from  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  it  may  remxiin  con- 
cealed for  a  long  liuxe,  and  t>ius 
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become  deeply  rooted  in  the  con- 
stitution, before  its  etfects  are  evi- 
dent. Hence,  we  shall  confine  our 
account  to  such  remedies  as  have 
generally  been  atttended  with  salu- 
tary elTe6ts. 

In  order  to  resolve  the  viscid 
lymph,  and  to  strengthen  the  sys- 
tem, the  use  of  Peruvian  bark,  in 
the  state  of  powder,  combined  with 
hemlock,  forms  an  excellent  reme- 
dy ;  but  the  proper  doses  ought  to 
be  regulated  by  a  medical  pratti- 
titioner.  Sea-water  and  sea-bath-? 
ing.  as  well  as  moderate  exercise, 
especially  in  a  warm,  serene  at- 
mosphere, are  alike  conducive  to 
recovery.  During  this  course,  thfc 
bowels  should  be  gently  and  regu- 
larly opened  j  the  diet  ought  to  be 
light,  consisting  of  nniritive  food^ 
easily  digestible}  and  the  sleep  must 
also  be  moderate,  not  exceeding 
seven  or  eight  hours  in  adults,  and 
nine  or  ten  hours,  in  children. — 
I'ridlons  will  be  serviceable,  by 
promoting  the  circulation  of  the 
fluids,  and  tending  to  strengthen 
the  solids.  Hemlock-plasters  ap- 
plied to  the  tumors,  and  burnt 
sponge  combined  with  small  por- 
tions of  black  pepper,  taken  before 
breakfast,  have  frequently  been  of 
service  in  reducing  them,  Especi- 
ally if  assisted  by  sea-bathing. 
Mercurials  arid  antimonials  are 
powerful,  though  precarious,  re- 
medics  }  and,  if  the  former  be  em- 
ployed in  consequence  of  medical 
advice,  they  should  never  be  given 
in  such  quantities  as  to  induce  sali- 
vation, which  would  doubtless  ag- 
gravate the  disorder. — Milk-whey, 
with  the  UEAD-NEj'TLEs,  has  also 
occasionally  been  found  useful } 
butwefoVbear  to  mention  the  ab- 
surd sympathetic  remedies  former- 
ly resorted  to,  for  the  cure  of  the 
evil;  as  these  superstitiou*  prac- 
tice? 
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tices  are,  at  present,  in  vogue  only 
among  the  vulgar. 

If,  however,  none  of  the  me- 
dicines before  enumerated,  have 
the  efre6t  of  dispersing  the  swel- 
lings ;  on  the  contrary,  if  a  suppu- 
ration of  the  tumors  be  likely  to 
ensue,  they  should  never  be  open- 
ed, till  the  tumid  indurations  are 
softened  -,  or,  it  will  be  more  safe 
and  advisable  to  suffer  them  spon- 
taneously to  break,  without  any  ap- 
plication of  emollient,  or  other 
poultices  J  as  the  subsequent  heal- 
ihg  of  the  ulcers  will  thus  be  great- 
ly promoted. 

The  nitric  add  has,  lately,  been 
extolled  as  an  efficacious  remedy 
against  hard  indolent  swellings, 
and  particularly  those  of  a  scroplm- 
lous  nature :  in  the  latter  cases,  it 
is  given  according  to  the  age  of  the 
patient,  in  doses,  of  from  20  to  60, 
and  even  ^0  drops,  in  water  sweet- 
ened with  honey  j  and  which  must 
be  taken  gradually  in  the  course  of 
24  hours. 

Should  it  occasion  nausea,  and 
injure  the  enamel  of  the  teeth, 
these  inconveniftncies  may  be  re- 
medied by  diminishing  the  num- 
ber of  drops,  and  adding  more 
sugar  or  honey.  Ih  some  instances, 
this  acid  has  proved  beneficial ;  but 
it  requires  more  time,  positively  to 
ascertain  its  effects. 

SCUTiL,  i.<i  a  conjun»5lion  of 
bones,  eight  in  number,  surround- 
ed by,a  membrane  called  thepm- 
cranium,  and  forming  a  cavity  for 
the  brain  j  which  is  thus  complete- 
ly inclosed  and  defended. — In  an 
infantile  state,  the  scull  is  of  so 
delicate  a  texture,  as  to  admit  of 
being  moulded  into  almost  any 
form;  a  circumstance,  on  which 
the  shape  of  the  heads  of  different 
nations  chiefly  depends  j  but,  in 
ah  adult  state,  they  acquire  so  con- 
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Crete  a  form,  as  to  represent  one  so- 
lid bone,  and  are  afterwards  more 
easily  broken  than  separated.— 
The  edges  or  margins  of  the  bones 
are  distinguished  by  certain  lines, 
called  sutures. 

The  principal  injuries,  to  which 
the  scull  is  exposed,  proceed  from 
external  violence;  for  instance, 
blows  and  falls,  by  which  the  bones 
may  be  fraSiured.  The  danger 
attending  such  accidents,,  varies 
according  to  the  more  or  less  com- 
plicated nature  of  the  frafture,  and 
the  relative  health  of  the  patient : 
for,  if  his  consfitution  be  debili- 
tated, or  the  humours  be  vitiated, 
the  most  trivial  contusion  of  the 
head  may  prove  fatal. 

The  symptoms,  by  which  a  frac- 
ture of  the  scull  may  he  ascertain- 
ed, are  as  follows :  thfe  points  of 
the  bones  may  so'metime's  be  fi^lt ; 
the  patient  is  afBiaed  with  giddi^ 
ness,  drowsiness,  stupefa6lion,  lbs3 
of  sight;  and,  when  th(i  concussion 
has  been  violent,  blood  is  discharg- 
ed from  the  eyes,  nose,  and  eats  ; 
which  last  circtimstance  generall]^ 
denotes  a  compression  of  the  braih. 
If,  however,  several  of  these  ap- 
pearances concur,  &nd  the  diseased 
part  cannot  be  distinguished,  the 
head  should  be  deliberately,  but 
firmly  jpressed  in  every  direction  ; 
thus,  the  patient  will,  in  most  in- 
stances, point  out  the  seat  of  the 
injury,  by  his  own  sensations  of 
pain  or  uneasiness,  when  the  frac- 
tured part  is  touched. 

As  these  dangerous  cases  re- 
quire the  application  of  the  trepan, 
without  delay,  we  shall  only  stattt 
a  few  particulars  relative  to  the 
dietetic  treatment,  after  the  opera- 
tion is  performed.  The  patient 
ought  to  be  kept  in  the  most  qui- 
escent state;  his  bowels  must  be 
regulated  by  gentle  aperients,  such 
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as  are  the  most  agreeable  to  the 
taste  and  stomach,  in  order  to  avoid 
vomiting  ;  the  food  should  consist 
of  the  Ughtest  and  most  digestible 
vegetables;  while  he  must  cauti- 
ously abstain  from  all  fermented 
and  spirituous  liquors,  and  drink 
barley-water,  or  other  diluents,  in 
which  a  few  grains  of  nitre  have 
been  dissolved. 

A  small  scar  generally  remains 
after  the  wound  is  healed  ;  but,  if 
a  considerable  part  of  the  integu- 
ments have  been  lacerated,  or  de- 
stroyed, the  bone  will  be  covered 
only  by  a  tliin  skin,  over  which 
the  convalescent  ought  to  wear  a 
round  plate  of  tin  or  ,silver,  adapt- 
ed to  the  purpose,  and  lined  with 
flannel,  to  prote6t  it  from  external 
injury. 

•  SCULL-CAP,  the  Common,  or 
Blue,  or  Hooded  Willow- 
herb,  Scutellaria  galericulata,  L. 
a  native  perennial  plant,  gowing  on 
the  banks  of  rivers,  and  the  bord- 
ers of  ponds  J  flowering  in  the 
month  of  July  or  August.  —  Its 
square  stem  attains  the  height  of 
two  feet:  the  herb  is  eaten  by 
cows,  sheep  and  goats  ;  but  is  re- 
fused by  horses  and  hogs. — Car- 
THEUSER,  a  (rerman  writer,  in- 
forms us,  that  the  whole  of  this 
astringent  vegetable  may  be  em- 
•ployed  for  dyeing  black,  with  the 
addition  of  green  vitriol, 

SCURVY,  or  Scorhutus,  denotes 
a  putrescent^  or  rather  dissolvent, 
state  of  the  blood.  This  term  is 
often, .  misapplied  to  a  variety  of 
eruptive  complaints^  which  have 
tio  specific  names. 

The  scurv^y  has  bqen  divided  Into 
several  species,  an  investigation  of 
vtliidx  would  be  foreign  to  our  pur- 
pose ;  especially"  as  the  land-scurvy 
pivly  differs  from  the  s^U'Squrvy,  by 
being  less  severe, 
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Symptoms :  —  Debility  ;  - dcjec-' » 
tion  of  spirits ;  bleeding  and  decay., 
of  the  gums  j  fetid   breath  3  spots  * 
of  various  colours,  but  mostly  of  a  . 
livid  hue,  on  the  thighs,  legs,  an(l> 
particularly  at  the  roots  of  the  jiair. 
In  the  progress   of  this    malady, 
blood  issues  from  dltferent  parts. of^ 
the  body,  and  ulcers  are  formed,  ^ 
which  emit  only  an  ichorous  hu- 
mour, and  are  with  difficulty  healed. 
The  patient  is  now  subjed  to  great' 
pain  and  fainting,  on  the  least  mo-, 
tion ;  or,  when  exposed  to  the  fresh 
air,    his   feet  swell  j  breathing  is 
irnpeded ;  and  at  length  diarrhoea, 
dropsy,,  or  fainting,  terminates  ^is . 
sufferings.  .  ..   - ,  .  ...^ 

.  Causes : — Low^  and  damp  ha6i-. 
tations ;  an  inadtive  life  ;  .suppress-' 
ed  or  excessive  evacuations  3  im- 
pure air  J  inattention  to  cleanliness  3 
depressing  passions  3  coarse,,  un- 
wholesome, salted,  and  smoked 
food,  when  taken  for  a  considera- 
ble time,  and  without  a  .  proper 
share  of  vegetables  3  foul  watery 
want  .of  malt  .liquor— to  the  in- 
fluence of  all  which  causes,  seafar- 
ing persons  are  peculiarly  subjeft,. 
as  well  as.the  inhabitants  of  northern 
climates. 

Cure: — It  is  evident  from  the 
preceding  statement,  that  the  prinr. 
cipal  relief  must  be  afforded  by  a 
diet  and  regimen  exactly  opposite 
to  the  cause.  Thus,  if  tlie  scurvy 
originated  from  low,  damp,  or 
conlined  air,  the  patient  must  be 
removed  to  an  open,  dry,  and 
warmer  situation  :  \(  it  arose  from 
inadtivity,  a  sedentary  life,  or  de- 
pressing passions,  recourse  should 
be  had  to  exercise  in  the  open  air  5 
and  he  should  endeavour  to  divert 
his  mind  by  cheerful  company  and 
pleasing  amusements.  Suppressed 
evacuations  must  be  restored  with 
precaution,  and  by  mild  aperients, 

the 
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the  most  eligible  of  which  arc, 
tamariuds,  prunes,  crean?  of  tartar, 
and  rhubarb. — When  the  scurvy 
proceeds'  chiefly  from  the  long-con- 
tinued, use  of  salted  provisions,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  take, ,  medici- 
nally, large  portions  of  the  juice  of 
lemons,  oranges,  limes,- tamcirinds  ; 
watcjr-crcs.scs,  brook-lime,  scurvy- 
gratvs,  and  fresh  vegetables  of  every 
description  j  but,  where  the  latter 
cannot, b;^  procured,  pickled  or  pre- 
served c;abbages,  cucumbers,  oni- 
ons, gooseberries,  and  other  fruits, 
as  well  as  horse-radish  and  mus- 
tard, may  be  employed  with  equal 
advantage;  At  first,  however,,  the 
patient  ought  to  eat  or  drink  the 
remedies  above  specitied  with  great 
moderation ;  in  order  to  avoid  a 
diarrhoea  or  flux.  For  cornmon 
beverage,  good  cyder,  perr}',  whey, 
spruce-beer,  or  a  simple  deco<5lion 
of  the  spruce- fir  (of  which  last, 
two  pints  are  to  be  drunk,  every 
day)  will  prove  highly  beneficial  : 
with  the  same  intention.  Bishop 
Berkley  recommends  tar-water. 
— One  of  the  most  efficacious 
antiscorbutics,  however,  is  Saner 
Kraut,  a  well-known  preparation 

•of  the  white   cabbage,   described 

•under  the  head  of  Croux  -,  which 
aJone  has  often  checked  the  pro.- 
gress  of  scurvy,  under  the  most 
alarming  apjicarances.— *See  also 
M'c  ax.       '  •    , 

Considei'able  benefit  has,  in  se- 
veral initauce-i,  been  dciived  from 

Ji  cVecodion  of  tlie  Watcir-JDock 
({tymex  aquaticus,  L.)   by  boiling 

.one  pound  of  the  root  in  s;x  pints 

^        '  r,  and  adding  an  ounce  or 

crystals  of  tarMi-,-  till  one- 

iiiiKi  pait  of  the  liquor  be  cvu|[X)rat- 

ed  ;  of  v.hicli,  from  half  to  a  whole 

.pint,  is  to  be  drank  every  day. 

'     If,  duiing  this  vegetalye  course, 

fthe  body^bUuuld  b&  4;gstive,-  aud  the 
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skin  dry,  the  mild  aperients  before 
mentioned,  and  warm  bathing  with 
aromatic ;  j;^ants,  njay  be  resorted 
to  with  advantage  3  though  the  lat- 
ter must  be  omitted,  when  there  is 
any  apprehension  of  hemorrhages. 
— -The  mouth  should  be  rinsed  with 
a  decortion  of  the  Peruvian  bark, 
to  which'a  small  portion  of  tincture 
of  myrrh  may  be  added ;  farther, 
lint  dipped  into  a  simple  deco6lion 
of  the  bark,  and  applied  to  the  ul- 
cers, will  be  found  very  useful. 
Lastly,  if  the  limbs  be  swollen,  or 
the  joints  stiff,  it  will  be  advisable 
to  foment  them  with  warm  vine- 
gar j  or  to  batlie  the  parts  affeded 
in  tepid  water. 

SCURVY  -  GRASS,  or  Cock- 
learia,  L.  genus  of  plants  compris- 
ing eight  species,  five  of  which  are 
indigenous  3  and  the  principal  of 
these  are  : 

1.  The  Ar?noraci a.  See  Horse* 

RADISH. 

2.  The    officinalis.     Common 

ScURVY-GRASS,  Or  ScRUBY-GR ASS  j 

growing  on  sea-shores,  and  in 
mountainous  situations,  where  it 
flowers  in  the  montiis  of  April 
and  May.  —  When  cultivated  in 
gardens,  this  maritime  plant  re- 
tains its  properties,  without  any 
sensible  change.  It  possesses  a 
considerable  degree  of  acrimony, 
which  resides  in  a  very  subtle 
essential  oil:,  .and,  as  ran  anti- 
scorbutic, its  .effeds  are  suffici.- 
ently  ascertained.  In  the  pitui- • 
tons  asthma, .  and  chronic  rheuma- 
tism, th(?  scurvy-grass  is  a  power- 
ful remedy. .  It  is  likewise  a  pun- 
gent stimulating  medicine,  wiiicli 
,niay  be  advantageously  employed 
for  promoting  the  fluid  secretions. 
— A  distilled  water,'  aiid  a  coix- 
serve,  are  prepared  from  its  le^vi  s^ 
and  the  expressed  juice  is  prei- 
scribed  with  that  of  orang'^*,  anun^ 
D  2  •  other 
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other  antiscorbutics. — It  may  also 
be  used  as  a  salad. — Cows  eat  this 
plant,  but  it  is  refused  by  horses, 
goats,  and  sheep. 

3.  The  Anglica,  English 
Scurvy-grass,  or  Spoonwort, 
grows  on  sea-shores,  in  muddy 
soils,  or  salt-marshes,  and  flowers 
in  the  month  of  May. — ^This  spe- 
cies possesses  similar  properties 
with  the  preceding,  but  in  an  in- 
ferior degree. 

4.  The  Coronopus,  Common 
Wort-cress,  orSwiNE's-cREss, 
thrives  in  corn-fields,  on  rubbish, 
and  road-sides  3  blows  from  June 
till  August. — It  is  a  palatable  salad- 
herb,  on  which  account  the  Ger- 
mans cultivate  it  in  gardens. 

These  diiFcrent  species  of  scurvy- 
grass  may  be  propagated  by  seeds, 
■which  are  to  be  sown  in  July,  in  a 
moist  soil  i  because,  if  committed 
to  the  ground  in  the  spring,  they 
seldom  prosper  : — when  the  young 
plants  appear,  they  should  be 
thinned,  so  as  to  leave  them  at 
the  distance  of  about  six  inches 
apart.  Those  of  a  proper  size  may 
then  be  transplanted  j  and,  in  tlie 
succeeding  spring,  they  will  be  fit 
for  use  :  the  remaining  plants  may 
be  left  for  seed,  which  will  attain 
to  maturity  in  the  month  of  June. 

ScfRVY-GRASs,  the  Scottish. 
See  Bindweed,  the  Sea. 

SCYTHE,  or  Sithe,  an  imple- 
ment of  husbandry  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  cutting  grass,  and 
also  for  the  mowing  of  corn. 

Before  we  attempt  a  description 
of  the  latest  improvements  on  this 
rural  instrument,  we  shall  briefly 
observe,  that  the  well-known 
HaiTMiult,  or  French  Scythe,  for 
rtaping  wheat,  has  of  late  years 
met  with  many  advocates  in  Bri- 
tain.  It  consists,  according  to  the 
description  given  by  Dr.  Temile- 
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MAN,  of  a  short  blade,  being  about 
one- third  of  the  length  of  those  com- 
monly used  in  England ;  with  a 
wooden  handletobeheldinthe  right 
hand,  having  a  bend  and  a  broad 
rounded  piece  at  the  upper  end,  for 
the  support  of  the  arm.  Farther, 
an  iron  hook  is  fixed  to  a  staff,  four 
feet  in  length,  made  of  oak  or  ash, 
to  be  used  with  the  left  hand,  with 
a  mortise  near  the  end,  for  the 
conveniency  of  the  husbandman's 
carrying  the  scythe  on  his  shoulder. 
On  the  handle  of  the  scythe,  and 
staflf  of  the  hook,  at  about  half  a 
yard  from  the  bottom,  are  placed 
leather  loops  for  the  fingers,  to 
keep  the  two  grasps  at  proper  dis- 
tances from  the  ground. 

Having  already  stated  the  dis- 
advantages, which  cannot  be  avoid- 
ed in  the  use  of  sickles  for  cutting 
corn,  under  the  head  of  Reaping  ; 
and  likewise  pointed  out  the  supe- 
rior utility  of  scythes,  in  the  article 
Mowing,  we  shall  now  give  a  de- 
scription of  ^7ro  instruments,  which 
are  eminently  calculated  for  both 
purposes.  These  scythes  were 
•  first  introduced  to  public  notice, 
by  the  Patriotic  Society  of  Milan, 
in  one  of  the  earlicf  volumes  of 
their  Transadions.  Convinced  of 
the  incwnvenieneies  arising  from 
the  use  of  the  common  instru- 
ipents,  they  procured  a  model  of  a 
Silesian  Scythe,  with  which  the 
corn  in  that  country  is  uniformly 
mown.  Having  caused  a  similar 
implement  to  be  constructed,  it 
was  accordingly  tried  3  and,  not-? 
withstanding  its  imperfeft  manu- ' 
fafture,  as  well  as  this  circum- 
stance, that  the  labourer  had  never 
used  a  scythe  on  such  principle,  it 
was  fully  proved,  that  nearly  half 
the  iLsual  time  luas  saved,  and  the 
fatigue  or  labour,  was  considerably 
lessened.    Farther,  the  com  wa$ 

thus 
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ihnn  cut  without  receiving  any  in- 
jury from  the  concussion  in  falling 
to  the  ground,  on  which  it  was 
spread  in  a  regular  manner,  so  that 
It  could  be  easily  formed  into 
$hcav«s.— The   Milanese    Society 
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was  afterwards  presented  with  an 
Austrian  implement,  differing  from 
the  Silesian  in  afew  respe6ls,  which 
will  be  noticed  in  the  subsequent 
account. 
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This  figure  represents  the  Site- 
sia7i  Scythe,  which  varies  little 
,frora  that  commonly  employed  for 
mowing  grass  :  the  blade,  how- 
ever, is  somewhat  smaller,  and 
has  four  wooden  teeth  which  are 
fixed  parallel  to  it,  with  a  view  to 
prevent  the  grain  from  being  scat- 
tered, when  it  is  cut ;  so  that  the 
labourer  is  enabled  to  lay  it  on  the 
ground  in  an  even  and  regular 
way. 

a,  h,  the  handle,  which  is  two 
Milanese  brasses  and  gl  inches,  or 

'about  4  feet  and  4  inches  English 
measure,  in  length. 

b,  c,  represents  the  blade,  being 
one  br^s  and  3\  Milanese  inches, 
or  a,bout  two  feet  one  inch  long.- — 
The  piece  of  wood,  in  whicl\the 
teeth  are  inserted,  is  one  brass, 
if  inches,  or  nearly  two  feet  in 
length. 

The  Austrian  scythe  greatly  re- 
sembles the  instrument  above  de- 
lineated, excepting  that  the  blade 
is  larger,  and  the  number  of 
wooden  teeth  is  increased  to  five, 
which  are  consequently  longer. 

The  Patriotic  Society  of  Milan 
observe  in  their  memoir,  that  the 
difference  in  the  constru6tion  of 
these  two  implen^cnts,  will  render 
it  necessary  to  employ  each  of  them 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  which  can 
only  be  acquired  by  pra6lice.  They 
farther  remark  that, ,  '^hpugh,  in 
liiowing^rass,  thefee<  are  kept  in 
a  dire6tion  nearly  parallel  to  each 
other,  it  will  be  advisable  to  place 
them,  when  corn  is  reaping,  in  a 
line,  one  behind  the  other,  the 
right  toot  being  thrust  forward, 
and  the  leftdr^wn  towards  it  -,  be- 
cause, in  the  latter  case,  i£  they 
were  advanced  iii  a  parallel  man- 
ner, the  labourer  -^ould  be  obliged 
to  turn  and  bend  his  body  in  a  very 
inconvenient  postuoj;  * 
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Such  iofi  our  agticulfural  readers 
as  are  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the 

common  scythe,  will  easily  ascer- 
tain the  most  suitable  and'  advan- 
tageous m*ode  of  employing  the 
instrument  now  described  :  and, 
before  we  complete  the  history  of 
the  new  implements,  it  will  not  be 
top  gfeat  a  digression  from  the 
subjed,  to  mention  the  manner  of 
reaping  wheat  in  Flanders,  by 
means  of  a  very  simple  scytlie, 
greatly  reserabUng  that  above  ex- 
plained by  Dr.  Templeman  ;  and 
a  model  of  which  is  preserved  in 
the  repository  of  the  '*  Society  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c," 
Adelphi,  London.  Another  ac- 
count, as  well  as  a  representation 
of  this  useful  tool,  was  communi- 
cated to  the  public  by  Mr.  Adam 
Walter,  in  1/88,  and  inserted 
in  the  Qth  volume  of  Annals  of 
AgricuUure,\Yhtxt  he  observes,  that 
corn,  thick  clover,  and  vetches,  are 
thus  cut  down  witli  great  reg"ularity, 
and  such  expedition,  as  to  surpass 
the  sickle,  in  the  proportion  of  three 
to  one. 

After  the  above  given  descrip- 
tions, and  observations,  relative  tq 
thp  SUesian  Scythe,  had  been  pub- 
lished, the  Milanese  Patriotic  So- 
ciety made  additional  experiments, 
from  which  it  appeared,  that  when 
the  stalks  of  corn  are  bent  down 
■m  consec^uepce  of  heavy  rains, 
the  wooden  teeth  are  apt  to  catch 
some  of  the  ears,  to  the  stalks 
of  which  the  blade  does  not  ex- 
tend ;  and  thus,  not  being  cut  be- 
low, the  ears  are  pulled  down  and 
the  grain  is  scattered.  This  acci- 
dent happens  principally,  when  the 
labourers,  not  being  'sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  use  of  the 
scythe,  are  unable  to  adapt  it  to 
particular  circumstances. 

To  remedy  these  ihconvenien- 
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cies,  it  occurred  to  an  ingenious  stm6tion  of  which  is  represented 

black-smith,  to  add  a  colleBor  or  in  the  annexed  Cut. 
gatherer y  made  of  cloth,  the  con- 


1^ 


a,  l,  c,  is  a  common  scythe. 

c,d,m,l,o,J\n,e,  is  the  gatherer; 
x\  hich  at  c,  d,  e,  is  composed  of  a 
thin  iron  plate  j  having  a  cavity  at 
its  extremity,  for  receiving  the 
point  of  the  blade.  At  e,  d,  are 
holes  for  sewing  in  the  cloth,  which 
is  light,  coarse  and  cheap :  it  is 
likewise   fixed  to  two  thick  iron 


wires,  the  upper  of  which  is  con- 
tinued tofy  where  it  terminates  in 
a  hole,  in  the  handle : — the  other 
is  secured  to  the  back  of  the  blade. 
The  method  of  fixing  the  gatliercr 
to  such  blade,  will  be  more  clearly 
understood  by  referring  to  the 
small  detached  figure,  delineated 
in  the  Cut  above  given;  and  reprc- 
D  4  scot- 
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seating  otit  of  the  ivong,  which  are 
secured  by  moans^  of  screws  to  the 
back  of  the  scythe.  These  irons 
proceed  from,  and  constitute  a  part 
of,  the  upright  irons  m^  n,  I,  Oy  that 
that  serve  to  keep  the  gathered  ex- 
tended. 

This  contrivance  is  very  simple 
and  ciieap  ;  an  attempt,  however, 
has  been  made  to  simplify  it  still 
farther,  by  substituting  for  the  ga- 
therer two  iron-hoops,  represented 
in  the  Cut  last  referred  to,  by  the 
dotted  lines,  marked  h,  g^  h,  i,  with 
a  cross-piece,  that  serves  to  con- 
ned them  ;  thus  saving  the  cloth 
and  iron  plate  before  described. — 
Experiments,  however,  have  been 
made  with  both  these  implements ; 
from  the  result  of  which  it  appears, 
that  the  gatherer  is,  upon  the 
whole,  preferable  to  the  hoops,  as 
no  ears  of  corn  are  left  behind  j  and 
that  the  latter  alteration  promises 
to  be  most  serviceable,  when  there 
3S  no  short  corn,  that  can  insinuate 
itself  between  such  iron  hoops. 

SEA,  strictly  speaking',  signi- 
fies a  large  body  of  water,  which 
is  connected  with  the  ocean,  and 
partly  encompassed  by  land  ;  such 
are  the  Baltic,  and  Mediterranean 
Seas  :  though  the  term  sea  is,  also, 
frequently  employed  to  denote  the 
immense  fluid  mass  that  surrounds 
the  globe. 

The  sea  is  the  genuine  source  of 
all  rivers ;  as  the  vapours,  raised 
from  its  surface,  are  gradually  dis- 
persed over  the  earthy  on  which 
they  descend  in  the  form  p^  drops 
or  rain  5  and,  by  supplying  streams, 
not  only  lertilize  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  but  at  Uie  same  time, 
open  an  intercovirse  l?etweeri  dis- 
tant nations  or  proviuices^  while 
they  convey  wealth,  a\id  thus 
contribute  to  the  cojivqiiencics  of 
mankind.     The  colour  of  tl)c  ma- 
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rme  fluid  appears  to  be  of  varioiui 

shades ;  namely,  green,  yellow, 
black,  &c.  J  these  phenomena,  how- 
ever, depend  wholly  on  accidental 
causes  j  such  as  the  depth  of  the 
water,  the  nature  of  the  matter 
forming  the  bottom,  or  the  motion 
of  the  winds  :  for,  if  sea-water  be 
poured  into  a  glass,  it  will  be  found 
transparent^  like  that  drawn  from 
rivers. 

But,  though  the  sea  be  thus  be- 
neficial, it  appears  from  actual  ob-r 
servation,  that  it  daily  encroaches 
upon  the  land  ;  in  consequence  of 
which  valuable  trails  will,  in  the 
course  of  time,  be  completely  in- 
undated :  hence  it  has  been  deemed 
necessary  to  resort  to  embankments, 
or  artificial  dams,  in  order  to  repel 
the  inroads  of  this  element  3  and, 
with  a  view  to  facilitate  such  na- 
tional objed,  the  Society  for  tlie 
Enco^iragement  of  Arts,  &c.  have 
oflered  Uberal  premiums.  Among 
the  successful  candidates,  was  Mr. 
John  Harriott,  of  Rochford, 
Kent,  who  efFedually  secured  142 
acres  of  land  from  the  sea,  by 
means  of  banks  3  and  on  whom, 
in  1785,  they  conferred  their  gold 
medal.  In  1787,  they  bestowed 
their  silver  medal  on  the  Rev. 
Henry  Bate  Dudley,  for  em- 
banking, draining,  and  freeing  from 
the  encroachments  of  the  German 
Ocean,  between  3  and  400  acres  of 
land,  tliat  was  formerly  a  stagnant 
marsh;  but  which,  in  consequence 
of  his  exertions,  was  rendered 
worth  20s.  per  acre,  on  a  lease  for 
twenty-one  years.  In  the  year 
1800,  the  Society  adjudged  their 
gold  medal  to  the  same  gentleman, 
for  his  farther  endeavours  in  that 
laudable  pursuit.  The  trad,  thus 
obtained,  amounts  to  206  acres  5 
and  is  defended  from  the  ocean  by 
an  embanliment  of  earth  only,  and 

which 
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:which  extends  nearly  one  mile  in 
length.  It  was  commencexi  on  a 
base  of  32  feet,  and  carried  up  to 
tlie  height  of  seven  feet,  for  the 
more  easy  ascent  and  descent  of 
the  waves  j  a  plane  of  five  feet  be- 
ing left  on  the  top,  and  the  land- 
side  of  the  embankment  made  as 
nearly  perpendicular  as  the  security 
of  the  base  would  permit.  This 
land  is  divided  into  four  extensive 
marshes,  by  means  of  twelve-feet 
ditches  j  and  all  superfluous  mois- 
ture is  removed  by  numerous  small 
drains  or  rills,  that  are  cut  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  tra6t. — Consist- 
ently with  our  limits,  we  cannot 
descend  to  particulars  on  this  in- 
teresting subjc6t;  but,  as  nume- 
rous pra6tical  hints  may  be  derived 
from  the  account  of  the  dilFerent 
expedients  ingeniously  adopted,  the 
inquisitive  reader  will  consult  the 
4th,  0th,  14th,  and  3  8th  vols,  of 
the  Transa6lions  of  the  Society  be- 
fore mentioned  5  where  he  will  meet 
with  a  clear  and  explicit  narrative.J 

SEA- AIR,  denotes  that  part  of 
the  atmosphere,  which  is  incum- 
bent on  the  sea. 

Experience  evinces,  that  this  air 
is  salubrious,  and  singularly  bene- 
ficial in  the  cure  of  particular  dis- 
eases J  on  account  of  its  being 
impregnated  with  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  oxygen -gas,  and  containing 
less  noxious  vapours  than  that  on 
land.  Hence,  a  short  voyage  lias 
often  been  successfully  undertaken 
by  consumptive  patients,  and  such 
as  were  afflicted  with  asthmas, 
spitting  of  blood,  and  dropsies; 
<  specially  if  directed  to  a  warmer 
.' ountry.  These  excursions  have, 
likewise,  been  found  very  service- 
rible  during  the  sickly  season  that 
nnunlly  prevails  in  the  West  In- 
lirs,  and  other  hot  climates.  Dr. 
I-JNP  (f^suif  onifte  Diseases  incir 
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d€7it  to  Europeans  in  Hot  Climates^ 
8vo.  1768)  has  therefore  judicious- 
ly proposed  a  "  floating  fadory," 
or  injlrmary-ship,  to  be  stationed 
at  a  small  distance  from  the  shore, 
■as  being  an  effeftual  mean  of  pre- 
serving numerous  lives.  He  ob- 
serves, that  there  are  certain  fevers, 
which  require  an  immediate  change 
of  air;  as,  otherwise,  the  most 
powerful  and  appropriate  medi- 
cines will  prove  ineffe6tual  j  and, 
if  a  patient  were  removed  to  such 
vessel,  as  soon  as  the  symptoms 
of  the  disease  appear,  he  is  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  latter  will  not  only 
be  milder,  but  the  cure  wiJl  be 
facilitated :  and  the  recovery  of  tl» 
patient  more  completely  ensured. 
In  consequence  of  this  preservative 
measure,  the  constitution  will  be 
gradui^ll/  inured  to  the  climate; 
aixl  thus  be  rendered  less  suscepti- 
ble of  injurious  impressions,  either 
from  the  atmosphere,  or  the  exha- 
lations of  the  soil. 

Sea-an'emone.  See  Animai. 
Flowrr. 

Sea-Bathing.  Seevol.i.p.lS^. 

SRA-CAtE.  See  Kale,  the  Sea. 

Sea-Cabbage  j  or  Sea-Cole- 
wort.  See  Cabbage,  the  Common. 

Sea-cushion  ;  or  Sea  Gilli- 
flower.  SceTHKiFT,  theCommoa. 

Sea-gkas*.  See  Saltwort, 
the  Jointed. 

Sea-holly.  SeeEiiYNGo. 

Sfa-1Lavend£r.  •  Sec  Lavew* 

DER-THRIFT. 

Ska -Parsley.      See    Scottish 

LoVAGE. 

Sea-Parsnip.  Sec  Samphire, 
the  Prickly. 

SEA-SICKNESS,  a  convulsive 
affeifition  of  the  stomach,  attended 
with  great  nausea  and  vomiting : 
it  is  occasioned  by  the  irregular 
motion  of  the  vessel . 

The  sea* sickness  generally  at*- 
tac^ 
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tacks  persons  unaccustomed  to 
voyages  on  the  ocean,  particularly 
if  they  embark  in  a  small  vessel, 
which  is  not  deeply  laden.  On 
the  other  hand,  passengers  in  very 
large  ships  are  less  violently  affect- 
ed j  as  the  waves  make  only  a 
slight  impression  on  the  latter. 
People  advanced  in  years,  and 
9lso  children  (especially  if  they  be 
of  a  dark  complexion)  are  less  lia- 
ble to  this  complaint  than  those 
who  are  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
possess  a  fair  skin.  Its  duration"  is 
very  unequal ;  in  general,  only  for 
pne  or  two  days  ;  though  it  some- 
times continues  for  weeks,  or 
pionths,  andeven  during  the  whole 
voyage  :  in  which  latter  case,  it 
induces  head-ach ;  fever  j  intense 
thirst  -J  a  quick  pnlse ;  and  a  total 
inability  to  retain  either  solid  or 
liquid  food  on  the  stomach;— 
affections,  that  are  always  very 
.difficult  to  remove. 

But,  though  sea-sickness  be  thus 
irksome  and  distressing  to  the  pa- 
tient during  its  continuance,  it  has 
often  proved  highly  bene^cial  in 
numerous  diseases,  particularly  in 
asthmatic  and  pulmonary  cases  : 
very  few  instances,  indeed,  have 
occurred,  in  which  fatal  conse- 
quences have  resL)lted  from  this 
temporary  complaint. 

Among  the  numerous  remedies 
devised,  with  a  view  to  alleviate 
this  debilitating  indisposition,  one 
or  two  draughts  of  sea- water  have 
been  found  very  serviceable  -,  for, 
tliough  extremely  disgusting,  that 
fluid  will  clear  the  first  passages,  if 
they  be  foul  or  oppressed,  and  thus 
afford  effectual  relief,  'yvhen  the 
jiausea  and  sickness  which  it  neces- 
sarily occasions,  have  abated,  Ihe 
frequent  application  of  sether  to 
the  temples  and  nostrils,  together 
•with  a  tea -spoonful  of  that  liquor^ 
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diluted  in  a  glass  of  water,  arid  oo* 
casionally  taken,  has  likewise  been 
attended  with  good  effeCts. 

In  order  to  mitigate,  and  if  pos^ 
sible,  to  prevent  the  violence  of 
that  complaint,  it  has  farther  been 
recommended,  never  to  embark, 
immediately  after  meals ;  and, 
when  on  ship-board,  to  partake 
very  moderately  of  food,  which 
ought  to  consist  of  bread  and  fresb 
meat  (at  least  as  long  as  this  article 
can  be  procured),  to  be  eaten  in  a 
cold  state,  with  the  addition  of 
mustard,  or  pepper.  The  drink 
should,  likewise,  be  sparingly,  but 
frequently  taken,  and  ought  to 
consist  of  lemonade,  tart  wines 
mixed  with  Seltzer  water,  and  fer- 
mented with  pounded  sugar ;  or 
other  liquors  containing  a  large 
portion  of  fixed  air. 

Passengers  at  sea  should  wear 
flannel  shirts  and  drawers,  toge- 
ther with  trowsers  and  other  warna 
clothing  ;  because  these  simple  ex- 
pedients have  frequently  prevented 
sickness,  vomiting,  and  the  nu- 
merous symptoms  accompanying 
such  convulsive  efforts.  They 
ought  likewise  to  swallow,  occa- 
sionally, a  few  drops  of  the  spirit  of 
vitriolic  aether,  commonly  called 
the  dulcified  spirit  of  vitriol,  either 
on  lump  sugar,  or  mixed  with 
peppermint- water  j  and,  if  they  be 
troubled  with  a  slight  diarrhoea,  i^ 
will  be  proper  to  administer  a  fey/ 
grains  of  rhubarb  3  or  (which  is 
preferable,  if  it  can  be  efleCted)  a 
clyster,  consisting  of  Venice  soap, 
dissolved  in  salt-wa^er.  Farther^ 
they  should,  :^s  Iqr^  as  possible, 
remain  on  deck,  even  diuhig  rainy 
and  stprmy  weather ;  because  tlie 
breeze  arising  from  the  sea,  is  fi^r 
more  salubrious  than  the  confined 
and  stagnant  air  of  the  pabip.  No 
passengers,     however,    ^ught    to 

watch 
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Vat'ch  the  motion  of  the  waves, 
.particularly,  when  the  element  is 
violently  agitated  by  tempests  ;  nor 
should  they  indulge  in  sloth  or  in- 
activity, but  take  proper  and  fre- 
iquent  exercise,  such  as. working  at 
the  pump,  bcc.  for  indolence  only 
lends  to  aggravate  the  disorder.—:. 
Lastly,  whatever  may  disturb  or 
enervate  the  mind,  such  as  read- 
ing, intense  study,  or  meditation 
on  gloomy  subjects,  must  be  pur- 
posely avoided,  and  no  opportu- 
nity neglefted,  of  participating  in 
innocent  mirth,  and  mental  relaxa- 
tion. 

SEA-SLUDGE,  or  Salt-clod, 
IS  the  surface,  or  that  part  of  a 
valine  marsh,  which  is  deposited 
-by  the  high  tides.  It  is  much 
richer,  and  less  intermixed  with 
sand,  than  the  land  which  is  more 
regularly  overflowed. 

Sea-sludge  is  an  excellent  ma- 
nure J  and  though  it  be  attainable 
only  in  a  few  sitqatiojis,  yet  it  de- 
serves tp  be  more  generally  em- 
ployed. The  best  sludge  is  com- 
pletely covered  with  grass :  it  is 
cutout  of  the  marshes,  to  the  depth 
of  a  spade,  and,  during  the  sum- 
mer, is  carted  upon  the  land ;  on 
tlie  surface  of  which  it  is  spread, 
and  suffered  to  remain  in  small 
clods,  till  it  has  become  thorough- 
ly mellowed  by  the  winter  frosts. 
It  is  then  pulverized,  by  passing  a 
harrow  over  the  Soil,  after  which  it 
is  ploughed-in  witi)  a  tiiin  furrow, 
for  spring  corn. 

The  propovtion  of  this  manure 
necessary  for  an  acre,  varies  in  dif- 
ferent places,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  ground ;  but,  in  gene- 
ral, it  will  be  advisable  to  spread  as 
much  as  will  form  a  coat,  or  stra- 
tum, about  an  inch  and  a  half  or 
$wo  iiiches  in  thickness.     In  some 
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parts  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire, 
sea-sludge  is  occasionally  employed 
as  a  substitute  for  marie,  to  which 
it  is  greatly  superior,  both  on  ac- 
count of  its  ameliorating  proper- 
ties, and  the  longer  duration  of  its 
effe6ts;  instances  having  occurred, 
in  which  land,  manured  witli  such 
mire  to  the  depth  of  two  inches, 
has  retained  its  fertility  thirty  years. 

SEA- WATER,  denotes  the  salt- 
water of  the  ocean. 

The  salts  which  this  fluid  con- 
tains, are,  1.  Common  marine,  or 
culinary  salt,  compounded  of  fossil 
alkali,  or  Sopa,  and  marine  acid  ^ 
2.  Salited  mi^gnesia,  or  a  saline 
substance  formed  by  the  combina- 
tion of  marine  acid  with  magne- 
sia n  earth  j  3.  A  small  portion  of 
selenite,  or  gypsum. — I'he  quan- 
tity of  saline  matter  obtained  from 
the  water  of  the  British  seas,  i$ 
estimated  by  Neumann,  to  be 
gbout  one  ounce  in  each  pint.— . 
See  also  the  article  Salt,  p.  14. 

Sea-water  is  of  great  utility  for 
various  purposes.  It  affords  an 
excellent  manure,  either  sprinkled 
on  land,  by  means  of  the  machine 
described  in  the  article  Kitchen- 
Garden  ;  or,  when  it  is  mixed 
witii  putrescible  matters,  formed 
into  a  compost,  and  distributed 
over  tlie  soil.  In  a  medicinal  view. 
Dr.  Russrl  (Disseriatioji  concern- 
ing  the  Use  of  Sca-tvater  in  Dls- 
eases  of  the  Glands,  &c.  8vo.) 
states  tlie  foilowing  cases,  in  which 
this  fluid  may  be  drunk  with  ad- 
vantage, namely,  in  all  glandular 
obstru6lions,  as  well  as  in  swellings 
pf  the  neck,  and  other  parts  ;  in  all 
cutaneous  diseases  j  in  recent  ob- 
structions of  the  liver  and  kidniea 
(provided  the  stone  in  the  latter  be 
not  large)  j  in  bronchocele,  or  tu- 
mpr?  in  the  wind-pipe  j  and,  last- 
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3y,  for  the  prevention  of  tlic  bilious 
colics,  to  which  mariners  are  fre* 
quently  subjed. 

As  many  persons,  afflifted  with 
the  complaints  before  mentioned, 
have  not  an  opportunity  of  resort- 
ing to  the  sea-side,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  water,  dillerent  expedients 
have  been  devised,  to  preserve  this 
fluid  from  patrefa6tion.  For  such 
purpose,  Mr.  Hbvry  made  a  va- 
riety of  experiments,  which  are  re- 
lated in  the  first  vol.  of  the  "  Me- 
moirs of  the  Literary  and  Philoso- 
phical Society  of  Manchester  ;"— 
the  results  of  these,  however,  ex- 
ceeding our  limits,  we  shall  merely 
observe  that,  from  his  first  attempt, 
two  scruples  of  quick-lime  appear 
to  be  sufficient  for  preserving  one 
quart  of  sea-water. 

To  purify  the  sea-water  from  its 
saline  ingredients,  so  as  to  render 
it  fresh,  is  an  objedl  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  navigators  ;  for  va- 
rious accidents  may  happen,  by 
which  the  stock  of  this  necessary 
article  on  ship-board  may  be  spilt, 
or  become  corrupted. — In  the  year 
1734,  Mr.  Appleby  discovered  a 
process,  which  for  a  short  time  was 
adopted  in  the  Navy.  It  consisted 
in  distilling  sea-waterwith  a  certain 
quantity  of  lapis  iifernalis  (which 
has  since  been  discovered  by  Dr. 
Butler  to  be  simply  the  rough  salt 
of  tartar),  and  calcined  bones,  or  ra- 
ther quick-iime  ;  but  such  method 
was  soon  disused,  on  account  of 
tiic  difficulty  with  which  it  was  at- 
tended, and  the  disagreeable  taste 
it  imparted  to  the  water.  Dr.  B. 
therefore  proposed,  as  a  substitute 
for  Mr.  Appleby's  ingredients, 
•the  distilUition  of  sea-water  with 
soap  leys,  in  the  proijortiou  of  one 
quart  of  the  latter  to  15  of  the  for- 
mer 3  which  hu  asserts  (in  his  5«/d, 
Masy,  and  Expeditious  Method  of 
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procuring  any  Quantity  ofFres^ 
Water  at  Sea,  &c.  8vo.  1755),  wiU 
produce  12  gallons  of  fresh  water ; 
but  the  obje6tions  before  stated 
have  also  been  applied  to  this  pro- 
cess.— Dr.  Hales  recommended 
pulverized  chalk  j  which,  however, 
is  said  to  be  too  expensive,  and 
does  not  improve  the  taste  of  the 
saline  fluid. 

Sea- water  may  be  easily  divert- 
ed of  its  salt  taste,  by  distilling  it 
with  wood-ashes,  particularly  with 
those  obtained  from  the  beech-tree. 
The  same  desirable  obje6t  may  be 
eflected,  by  filtring  the  fluid 
through  sea-weed  J  and  we  con- 
ceive, that  other  marine  vegetables 
might  be  employed  with  equal  ad- 
vantage. But  the  most  simple  ap- 
paratus is  that  invented  by  Dr. 
Irving,  for  which  he  received  a 
rev/ard  of  50001.  By  tliis  contri- 
vance, all  stills,  still-heads,  &c.  are 
rendered  unnecessary  ;  because  the 
common  boiler  or  kettle  belonging 
to  a  ship,  will  serve  as  an  effedual 
substitute  :  with  this  ought  to  be 
conne6ted,  a  plain  tube  made  of 
plate-iron  or  sheet-tin,  that  may  be 
easily  procured  on  board.  As  soon 
as  the  sea-water  is  poured  into 
such  vessel,  the  tube  must  be  fitted 
to  the  lid  or  cover,  round  which  a 
piece  of  wet  linen  may  be  applied* 
to  adapt  it  the  better  to  the  mouth 
of  the  new  still.  When  the  water 
boils,  the  vapour  should  be  suffered 
to  pass  freely  for  a  minute,  in  or- 
der to  clear  the  tube,  which  is  then 
to  be  constantly  moistened,  by 
passing  a  mop  dipped  in  the  sea 
along  its  upper  surface.  The  dis- 
tillation should  be  continued  till 
three-fourtlis  of  the  water  be  drawn 
off,  when  the  brine  ought  to  be 
taken  out :  thus,  any  quantity  oi 
pure  water  may  be  obtained,  with^ 
o\U  the  aid  of  ^any  ingredients.— 

The 
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The  utility  of  this  expedient  is  ob- 
vious J  and  we  trust  that  it  is,  or 
at  least  will  be,  generally  adopted 
on  board  of  every  ship  that  is  bound 
to  a  distant  port. 

Sea-weed.  See  Manure,  vol. iii. 
p.  160. 

SEA-WOLF,  or  Anarrhicas  Lit- 
pus,  L.  a  voracious  fishthat creeps 
in  the  manner  of  eels,  and  in  the 
spring  frequents  the  shores  of 
Greenland,  Iceland,  and  Norway,  as 
likewise  the  coasts  of  Yorkshire  and 
Scotland,  where  it  is  caught ;  mea- 
suring fi-om  four  to  seven  feet  in 
length. 

The  Sea- wolf  is  one  of  the  most 
ferocious  inhabitants  of  the  ocean  j 
its  head  is  somewhat  flat  on  the 
top,  and  is  furnished  with  nume- 
rous teeth,  which  are  so  strong  as 
to  make  impressions  even  on  stones 
and  anchors.  Its  food  consists  of 
prawns,  crabs,  lobsters,  and  other 
testaceous  fish.  Which  it  devours, 
together  with  their  shells. 

These  fish,when  taken,  bite  with 
uncommon  severity  :  the  fisher- 
men, therefore,  knock  out  their 
fore-teeth,  and  kill  them  by  blows 
on  t!ie  head.  Their  flesh  being 
very  rank,  is  relished  only  by  their 
captors,  who  eat  it  both  in  a  fresh, 
and  in  a  dry  or  salted,  state. — 
The  reputed  toad-stones  (lufoniUs) 
are  supposed  to  originate  from  the 
petrified  teeth  of  the  sea-wolf. 

SEA-WRACK,  or  Fucus,  L.  a 
genus  of  vegetables,  comprehend- 
ing 145  species,  85  of  which  grow 
on  the  British  coasts  !  of  these  we 
shah  state  the  following  as  the  prin- 
cipal : 

X.  The  serratufj  or  Serrated 
Sea-wrack,  is  perennial,  growing 
to  the  height  of  about  two  feet,  and 
varying  from  a  green  to  n  yellowish 
or  olive  colour. — It  is  employed  by 
the  Dutch  for  covering  or  packing 
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lobsters  and  crabs,  that  are  to  be 

conveyed  to  a  considerable  distance  j 
because  it  keeps  tliem  alive  much 
longer  than  any  other  species  of 
this  plant  j  nor  does  it  easily  fer- 
ment, or  become  putrid. 

2.  The  vesiadoaus,  Commont' 
Sea-wrack,  or  Sea-waure,  is 
perennial,  and  grows  to  the  heiglit 
of  one  foot ;  producing  its  fru6tified 
parts  in  the  months  of.  July  and 
August. — It  is  an  excellent  ma- 
nure J  for,  being  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  saline  particles,  these 
are  gradually  imparted  to  the 
ground  on  which  the  plantis  spread, 
and  thus  fertilize  it  in  a  remarkable 
degree.  Indeed,  if  land  be  pro- 
perly dressed  with  this  maritime 
vegetable,  it  is  asserted,  that  its 
efficacy  will  continue  unexhausted, 
for  seven  or  eight  year:j  j  an  advan- 
tage which  dung  does  not  possess^ 
as  it  requires  to  be  renewed  every 
second  or  third  year. 

Beside  its  utility  as  a  manure, 
the  Sea-waure  serves  in  Jura,  Skye, 
and  other  Hebride  islands,  as  a 
winter  food  for  cattle,  which  regu- 
larly frequent  the  shores  for  it, 
after  the  tide  has  ebbed.  The  in- 
habitants of  these  isles,  also,  dry 
their  cheese  without  using  any  salt, 
by  covering  it  with  the  ashes  of 
this  plant  j  which  abound  with  sa- 
line particles  to  such  a  degree,  that 
they  produce  one  half  of  tlieir 
weight  in  fixed  alkaline  salts. 

Kartlier,  we  are  informed  by 
LiNNiEus,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Gothland  boil  the  Common  Sea- 
wrack  together  with  a  little  coarse 
meal,  by  which  they  prepare  a 
kind  of  wash  for  their  hogs  j  and 
that  the  poorer  classes,  in  Scania, 
not  only  thatch  their  cottages  witli 
it,  but  also  CHiploy  it  as  fuel.  The 
most  profitable  u.sc  of  this  plant, 
however,  is  that  of  making  kelp, 

or 
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or  pot.-a^h,  which  affords  employ- 
ment to  many  industrious  families. 
So  lucratrve  and  highly  esteemed 
is  this  plant,  that  the  natives  of  the 
Western  Isles  have  even  rolled 
large  mnsse'i  of  stone  and  rock  into 
the  sea;  vi'ith  a  view  to  promote 
and  extend  its  ^trowth. 

With  respedt  to  its  medicinal 
properties,  also,  the  Sea-waure  de- 
serves particular  notice. — Dr.  Rus- 
SKL  (in  his* work  quoted  in  the  last 
article)  recommends  the  sapona- 
ceous.liquor  found  in  the  vesicles 
or  bladders,  that  abound  beneath' 
the  leaves  of  this  plant,  as  a  power- 
ful resolvent  in  dispersing  scrophu- 
lous  and  scorbutic  tumors  of  the 
glands.  He  directs  the  patient  to 
rub  such  swellings  with  these  blad- 
dersj  havingv  previously  bruised 
them  in  his  hand,  till  the  part  be 
thoroughly  penetrated  with  the 
mucus ;  after  which  they  are  to  be 
washed  with  sea-water.  Another 
method  of  employing  the  coinmon 
sea-wrack,  is  by  infusing  2  lbs.  of 
the  vesicles  above  mentioned(wInch 
ought  to  be  gathered  in  July,  when 
they  abound  witli  viscid  juice)  in 
a  glass  vessel  containing  one  quart 
of  sea-water,  for  the  space  of  fif- 
teen days  J  at  the  expiration  of 
which,  the  liquor  will  acquire  the 
consistence  of  honey.  It  is  next  to 
be  strftitied  through  a  line  n  cloth  j 
the*  tumors  must  be  daily  rubbed, 
and  then  cleansed  in  the  manner 
already  direfted:  By  this  treat- 
ment, he  observes,  not  only  scor- 
butic and  scrophulous  indurations, 
but  even  scirrhous  swellings  in  the 
breasts  of  females,  have  been  suc- 
cessfully discussed.  Lastly,  by  cal- 
cining this  vegetable  in  the  open 
air.  Dr.  Russel  obtained  a  very 
black  sdine  powder^  by  him  called 
vegetal le  cBtkiops )  and  which  has" 
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been  highly  extolled  both  as-.j^  tp*^ 
solvent,  and  also  as  a  dentrifice,  foi^ 
correcting  the  scorbutic  laxity  oi, 
the  gums,  and  removing  all^jfpulj 
matters  from  the  teeth.  "j'  ^  \\^ 

3.  The  palmai us  CUlvapalniaid 
of  Dr.  Withering),  PalMatei>, 
Sea-wracIv,Dills,Dulls,X)ul-"' 
LESH,  or  Dulse,  abounds  on'thcL 
coasts  of  Scotland,  on  those  of  the 
contiguous  islands,  and  on  ,  the. 
shores  of  Northumberland.  Its"^ 
substance  is  membranous,  pellucid,, 
and  thin  ;  of  a  greenish  or  reddish 
colour :  its  height  varies  from  five 
to  six,  and  sometimes  to  twelve 
inches.— This  species,  after  being" 
soaked  in  fresh  water,  is  eatea. 
either  boiled  or  dried  j  in  which 
latter  state,  it  acquires  a  flavour, 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  vio- 
lets j  and,  according  to  Beciistein,, 
the  sweetness  of  sugar  : — yet,  un- 
less it  be  dried  in  close  vessels,  ,no. 
saccharine  but  saline  particles  will 
appear  on  its  surface  -,  because  the 
former  are  dissipated  in  the  open 
air;  a  remark  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  Olaffen,  the  Ice- 
landic traveller.' — ^llie  dulse  is  sold 
in  a  dry  state,  in  the  streets  of 
Dublin  ;  and  Dr.  Rutty  observes, 
that  it  is  supposed  to  sweeten  the' 
breath,  and  to  destroy  worms. -^ 
In  tlie  Isle  of  Skye,  this  plant  if 
occasionally  boiled  in  water,  with 
a  little  butter,  and  administeired  m 
fevers,  with  a  view  to  promote  per- 
spiration ;  though,  irt  this  form,  it 
is  often  attended  with  purgative 
effe^-s. 

4.  The  dilatus  fl^chnatus  of  Dr.. 
Withering),  or  Fringed  Sea- 
wrack,  abounds  on  rocks  i^nd* 
stones,  on  the  British  coast ;  where 
it  grows  frpm  four  to  five  inchesL 
high;  consists  of  a  membranous j, 
pellucid  substancej  and  is  of  a  red, 
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>  jiouL .  It  is  eaten  ^b&ih  m  Britam. 
and  Ireland,  lilce  the  'preieding 
species.      -^         -      r  ,n, ./,.,>'; 

5.  The  jAnnatifiaus,  It^pE,NTBP, 
or  Jagged  Sea-wrack,  dt  Pep- 
FER-DiLSEj  is  also  rnet  with  abiirid- 
antly  on  the  rocks  of  Britain,  which 
are  covered  by  the  tides.  I-t  a.t- 
tains  two  or  three  inclies  in  height;, 
and  is  of  a  yelJowish-oliy.e. colour, 
frequently  tinged  with  n  reddish 
bue.— It  is  likewise  r<3t^ft.botli  Mi 
Scotland  and  Ireland..  '"-"^  ',  '.• 

6. .  The  escukntiiSy    Es cu-e rnt 

S  E  A- W  RACK,  Be  A  DD  E  R- 1^0  C.K.  6  ^  or 

Tangee,  is  couiuion  on.th.e  rocks 
\Vntiguous  to  the  shores  of  Cjirn- 
rlaud  and  Scotland  j  wivere  it 
"rows  from-  five  to  ten  yards  in 
Jength,  and  one  foot  wide,  being 
of  an  olive  or'grcen  colour.— This 
species  furnishes  a  grateful  food  for 
cattle ;  and  its  stalk,  when  boiled, 
iffords  a  culinary  dish  in  Scot- 
land, as  well  as  in  some  parts  of 
Englaiid:  the  proper  season  for 
gathering  this  vegetable  is  the 
month  of  September,  in  which  it 
is  found  in  the  greatest  perfe6tion. 
— The  Esculent  Sea-wrack  has, 
:  iher,  been  recommended  for  re- 
. luring  the  natural  appetite  in  the 
disorder,  termed  pica,  or  longing. 
/.  The  saccluirijiusy  Sweet  Sea- 
rack,  or  Sea-belt,  abounds  on 
o  sea-shores.  Its  stem  is  from  3 
12  inches  in  height,  of  an  oval 
}vvm,  a  leathery  consistence,  and 
of'atawney-green  colour.  If  it  be 
T\  ashed  in  the  spring,  and  suspend- 
ed to  dry,  a  sweet  saccharine  mat- 
jler  t\'ill  exude  from  its  extremities ; 
lUiough  not  in  such  quantity  as  from 
^he  Palmated  Sea-wrack,  —  The 
pea-belt  is  eaten,  both  when  taken 
fresh  out  of  the  sea,  and  also  boiled 
&S  a  pot-herb. 

SEAL,  the  Common,  or  Sea- 
.MF,  Phoca  vititlina,!^.  an  animal 
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ii^iabiting  th&  rocky  shores^  of  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  as  well  as  th^^ 
coasts  of  Caernarvonshire  and  An^ 
glesey,  in  Wales. 

Seals  have  a  smooth  head,  dcs*, 
titute  of  external  ears,  and  are^  in 
general,  from  5  to  0'  feet  in  length : 
though  sometimes  attaining  the' 
size  of  a  small  cow.  These  am- 
phibious creatures  prey  entirely  on 
fish,  which  they  readily  devour, 
though  immersed  under  water  i. 
they  belong  to  the  mamillary  clas*^. 
and  the  female  generally  produces^ 
two  young  ones,  early  in  autumn, 
which  she  suckles  while  in  ancre^Jt' 
posture,  in  the  sea. 

Seals  are  chiefly  caught'ph  ac-] 
count  of  their  skins,  and  the  oil 
extracted  from  their  fat :  the  fbr^^ 
mer  sell  at  4s.  or  4s.  6d.  each  :  and 
when  dressed,  are  employed  for  co- 
vering trunks,  making  waistcoats^- 
shol-pouches,  S:c. — The  young  or 
these  quadrupeds,  when  about  (if 
weeks  old,  yield  more  oil  tha* 
their  emaciated  dams  :  each  fur- 
nishes about  S  gallons  of.  that  li- 
quor. '\  ^ 

In  June  Ijg^y  a  pateiit'  wjii 
granted  to  Mr.  Tho.  Chapman-; 
of  Bermondsey,  Surrey  j  for  bif 
method  of  taking  the  wool,  or  fur, 
from  seal  and  other  skins,  for  ma- 
nufaduring  it  into  hats,  Sec.  sothaif 
the  skins  or  pelts,  are  less  damage^ 
than  by  any  otb.er  process,  bemg 
thus  preserved  for  tanning  ihciii 
into  any  kind  of  leather. — For  a 
minute  description  of  the  patentee'^ 
contrivance,  we  refer  the  ciiriouS 
reader  to  the  11th  volume  of  the 
Repertory  nfArfs,  8cc. 

SEALING-WAX,  is  a  compo- 
sition of  gum-lac,  melted  and  in- 
corporated with  resins,  and  after- 
wards coloured  with  some  pigment, 
such  as  Vermillion,  verditer,  iyory"^ 
black,  3cc.  ^ 

Thcri 
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There  are  two  kinds  o.f  Sealifti:- 
"Wax,  generally  used ;  the  btie  is 
hard,  for  the  sealing  of  letters,  and 
similar  purposes  j  the  other  soft, 
for  receiving  the  impressions  of 
seals  of  office  to  charters,  patents, 
and  other  written  documents. 

In  order  to  prepare  the  best  hard 
red  sealing-wax,  take  two  parts  of 
shell-lac,  with  one  of  resin,  and  one 
of  vermiihon  ;  let  these  ingredients 
be  reduced  to  a  fine  po\rder  •  melt 
them  over  a  moderate  fire  3  and, 
when  they  are  thoroughly  incorpo- 
rated, form  the  composition  into 
sticks. — Seed-lac  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  shell-lac,  and  in- 
stead of  resin,  boiled  Venice  tur- 
pentine may  be  employed. — A 
coarser  kind  of  such  sealing-wax 
may  be  manufaftured  by  mixing 
equal  parts  of  resin,  and  of  shell- 
lac  (or  Vermillion  and  red-lead,  in 
the  proportion  of  one  part  c/  the 
former,  to  two  of  the  latter) ;  then 
proceeding  in  the  manner  above  di- 
rected. But,  where  large  quaiati- 
ties  of  'this  wax  are  consumed,  both 
the  Vermillion  and  shell-lac  are 
generally  omitted,  sd  that  it  may 
be  obtained  at  a  iiiach  cheaper 
fate. 

Black  sealihg'7t*dx  IS  composed 
of  gum-lac,  or  shell-lac,  melted 
with  one-half  or  one-third  of  its 
weight  of  levigated  ivory-black. 
To  prevent  the  composi'tioii  fi-om 
becoming  too  brittle,  Venice  tur- 
pentine,'in  the  proportion  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  above  ingredient?, 
is  usually  added  j  as  it  likewise 
contributes  to  irii prove  the  beauty 
of  the  manufa^iure.  These,  sub- 
stances being  melted,  and  pro- 
perly stirred  over  a  slow  iire,  the 
Jiqiiid  is  next  poured  upon  an  iron 
J)late,  or  stone,  previously  oiled  ^ 
and,  while  soft,  it  must  be  rolled 
into  sticks  j  which  arc  then  expos- 
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ed  to  he^t,  till  they  acquire  a  glossy 
surface. 

Uncoloured  soft  sealing-wax  is 
commonly  prepared  of  bees-wax 
lib.;  of  turpentine  3o2. ;  and  of 
olive-oil,  1  oz.  :  these  ingredients 
are  carefully  boiled  in  a  proper 
vessel  for  some  time ;  till  the  com- 
pound become  fit  to  be  formed  intd 
rolls,  or  cakes,  for  use.  And,  in 
order  to  impart  to  it  the  requisite 
colour,  one  ounce  or  more  of  either 
of  the  pigments  above  mentioned 
may  be  added,  stirring  the  mass 
till  the  w'hole  be  dtlly  combined. 

Seaves.  See  Rush  the  Com- 
mon. 

SEDLITZ,  or  SEYDSCHUTZ- 
WATER,  is  obtained  from  two 
minehai  springs  rising  near  a  vil- 
lage of  that  name,  in  Bohemia.  It 
has  'a  V6ry  saline,  bitter  taste  ;  and 
when  Used,  is  strongly  laxative,' 
but  does  not  occasion  the  gripmg 
pains  attendant  on  oth^  violent 
purgatives. 

The  principal  complaints  which 
Sedlit^- water  is  calculated  to  re- 
lieve, ^re  by  Hoffman  stated  to 
be,  1.  All  cases  of  indigestion,  ac- 
companied by  nausea,  aversion  to, 
or  loathing  of,  food,  and  a  painful 
compression  of  the  chest ;  2.  Hy- 
}X)chondriasis,  in  which  it  is  pre- 
ferable to  the  aloetic  and  other 
Sifohg  purgatives ;  3.  Suppressions 
of  the  natural  distharges ;  4.  The 
impaired  state  of  health  to  which 
sedeiUary  persons  dre  peculiarly 
liable;  5.  The  tendency  to  he- 
morrhages in  persons  of  d  plethoric 
!iabit ;  and,  6. 'Obstinate  "cutaneous 
afleftions. — llie  dose  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  Age  nnd  constitution 
'Of  the  patient :  ih  general,  frbUi 
^alf  rt  ^int  to  a  pint  is  sufficient  j 
though  some  persons  are  obliged 
to  drink  t\vo  pints,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  eflbas. 

SEED 
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SEED  is  the  embryo  contained 
in  the  fruit  of  vegetables  ;  or,  ac- 
cording to  Linnaeus,  a  deciduous 
part  of  a  plant,  comprising  the  ru- 
diments of  a  new  terraqueous  pro- 
du6lion. 

As  all  the  various  vegetables, 
fruits,  &c.  used  in  rural  and  domes- 
tic economy,  are  raised  from  seeds, 
the  most  eminent  naturalists  have 
bestowed  particular  attention  on 
the  subject  oi  seleBing,  preserving, 
and  solving  them. — We  shall  there- 
fore concisely  state  the  result  of  the 
naost  successful  experiments,  under 
these  respedive  heads. 

I.  The  Selection  of  seeds  de- 
pends principally  on  a  proper  choice 
of  grains  and  kernels,  as  well  as 
roots  from  the  most  vigorous  ve- 
getables, growing  under  our  own 
inspe6tion  :  for,  though  it  be  con- 
jeftured,  that  the  constant  cultiva- 
tion of  a  particular  plant  from  the 
same  seed,  and  on  the  same  soil, 
vili  at  length  cause  it  to  degene- 
rate, yet  numerous  well-attested  in- 
stances have  occurred,  in  which  the 
contrary  ctlefts  have  been  evident. 
The  most  hcaltliy  stalks  or  stems 
should,  therefore,  be  seleftcd  tor 
bearing  scedj^ ;  and  such  as  attain 
to  maturity  at  the  earliest  period  m 
the  season,  ought  to  be  preferred, 
especially  if  they  grow  at  a  dis- 
tance from"  weakly  plants  of  the 
same  species  ;  lest  the  fecundating 
farina  of  the  latter  be  blown  upon 
the  stigmata  of  the  former,  and  an 
inferior  kind,  or  succession,  be  pro- 
duced. 

The  proper  time  for  gathering 
seeds,  is  the  period  of  their  pcrfett 
maturity,  which  may  be  ascertain- 
ed by  the  dryness  of  the  stem  j  be- 
cause, when  the  latter  begins  to 
decay,  it  becomes  "  bleached  by 
the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere," 
and  no  larther  nourishment    can 
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then  be  conveyed  to  the  ripe  seed. 
The  harvest  should  now  be  com- 
menced without  delay ;  and  nume- 
rous hands  be  employed  in  thresliing 
and  housing  it,  lest  any  shower 
should  fall,  and  thus  a  considerable 
portion  be  scattered  on  the  ground. 

II.  Various  expedients  have  been 
devised,  for  the  preservation  of 
seeds  :  the  most  simple  consists  in 
secluding  them  from  light  and  heat 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ;  where 
they  will  retain  tiieir  vegetative 
power  for  several  years.  Thus, 
Dr.  Darwin  mentions  instances 
of  mustard-seed  producing  a  crop, 
on  digging  up  soil,  where  it  had  re- 
mained in  a  state  of  rest  for  many 
years,  and^  "  as  was  believed,  even 
for  ages."  In  the  same  manner, 
the  best  cucumbers  and  melons  are 
I'aised  from  seeds,  which  are  at 
least  three  or  four  years  old  ;  though 
some  gardeners  do  not  employ 
them,  till  they  have  been  kept  tea 
or  twelve  years. 

Where  seeds  of  a  perishable  na- 
ture are  to  be  carried  to,  or  brought 
from,  distant  places,  it  has  been 
found  useful  to  cover  them  with  a 
thin  coating  of  a  mixture  of  pitch, 
lesin,  and  bees-wax  ;  which  com- 
position is  termed  minmny.  Acorns 
and  other  seeds,  ti.us  managed, 
have  appeared,  on  importation,  as 
fresh  as  if  they  had  been  newly 
gathered. — Dr.  Darwin  conjec- 
tures, that  they  might  j^e  safely 
preserved  by  covering  them  with 
soft  sugar  ;  and  his  supposition  has 
been  confirmed  by  the  experiment 
of  Mr.  Sneydb  (recorded  in  the 
16th  volume  of  the  '*  TransaSiions 
of  the  Society  for  the  Encourage" 
mcntofArts,"  &c.),  who  observed, 
that  such  as  were  packed  in  su- 
gar, or  among  raisins,  not  only  ap- 
peared healthy,  but  grew  readily, 
while  many  others  would  not  ve- 
il) getata. 
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getate.  Lastly,  Dr.  D.  farther 
thinks  it  probable  that,  if  seeds 
were  surrounded  with  newly  burnt 
charcoal,  or  which  has  not  been 
long  exposed  to  the  air,  and  then 
reduced  to  powder,  they  might  be 
successfully  kept  in  a  fresh  state, 
either  during  long  voyages,  or  in 
domestic  granaries. 

III.  The  proper  time  for  sow- 
iKG  seeds,  entirely  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  plants  to  be  raised  : 
and  as  we  state  such  seasons,  when 
treating  of  the  respe6tive  vegeta- 
bles, in  the  order  of  the  alphabet, 
we  shall  here  only  mention  the  opi- 
nion of  Dr.  Darwin,  that  the  most 
advantageous  method  of  dissemi- 
nating native  plants,  is  by  suffer- 
ing them  to  drop  on  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  as  they  fall  from  the  pa- 
rent stock  ;  being  covered  only  by 
their  deciduous  leaves.    But,  when 
these  germs  of  vegetation  are  im- 
ported from  distant  climates,  such 
as  will  ripen  in  the    same    year, 
ought  to  be  sown  at  an  early  period 
in  the  spring,  and  slightly  covered 
with  mould,   in   order    to  shelter 
them    from     birds    and    insefts. 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  which  do 
not  completely  germinate  in  one 
year,   should  be  committed  to  the 
ground  in  the  beginning  of  autumn, 
at  the  depth  of  an  incli  and  a  half; 
both  for  protecting  them  from  the 
frost,  and  from  the  depredations  of 
birds.     As  these  precautions,  how- 
ever; are  5iot  always  a  certain  pre- 
servative, practical  gardeners  have 
recommended  the  steeping  of  va- 
luable seeds  in  a  strong  solution  of 
the  liver  of  sulphur,  for  three  or 
four  hours,  or  such  time  as  \\n\\  be 
snfficient  to  penetrate  the  skin,  or 
husk  :  by  this  simple  expedient,  all 
vermin  will  be  effeflually  prevent- 
ed from  devouring  the  seed. 
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SEG,  or  Carex,  L.  a  gentis  of 
perennial  plants,  comprehending^ 
117  species,  45  of  which  are  indi- 
genous :  the  most  remarkable  of 
these  are, 

1.  The  arcTiaria,  or  Sea  Seg, 
which  commonly  thrives  in  the  loose 
and  moveable  sands  on  the  shores, 
and  flowers  in  the  month  of  June.— 
Its  creeping  roots  contain  a  large 
proportion  of  farinaceous  particles  j 
from  which,  in  times  of  scarcity, 
wholesome  bread  has  been  -pre- 
pared': early  in  the  spring,  they  are 
said  to  possess  medicinal  proper- 
ties, not  inferior  to  those  of  the 
Sarsaparilla. 

2.  The  vulpina,  or  Great  Seg, 
abounds  in    marshes,   and  on   the 
banks  of  rivers":  it  flowers  in  May 
or  June. — Although  this  is  a  perni- 
cious weed  in   meadows,   yet  the 
whole  herb  may  be  usefully  em- 
ployed  as  a  substitute  for  straw,  in 
packing  goods  liable  to  be  injured' 
by  carriage  5  for  drying  up  swamps.- 
or  morasses  ;  for   the  eredion  off 
dams  J     and  the  sward  for    fuel,.: 
instead  of  peat :  its  seeds  are  Hke- 
wise  of  service  in  feeding  aquatic 
birds. 

3.  The  acuta,  or  Slender^. 
SPIKED  Seg,  grows  af  the  sides  ot< 
rivers,  ponds,  and  ditches,  as  like- 
wise in  meadows  j  it  flowers  to- 
wards the  end  of  April  or  May. 
This  species  is  divided  into  two  va- 
rieties, namely,  the  nigray  or 
Black  Seg,  and  the  rubral  or 
Red  Seg,  from  the  respeftive  co- 
lours of  their  flowers.  Both  are 
very  noxious  weeds ;  as  they  not 
only  stifle  the  growth  of  other 
grasses,  but  also  afford  food  ta  in-* 
seds,  which  are  detrimental  to  tho 
health  of  cattle. — ^The  only  econo-* 
mical  purpose  to  which  the  Slender- 
spiked  Seg  may  be  rendered  sub- 

'    servient. 
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Eervient,  is  that  of  being  mixed,  and 
cut,  together  with  straw  for  feed- 
ing horse-s  in  the  winter. 

Seggram.  See  Ragwort,  the 
Common: 

SELF-HEAL,  the  Common,  or 
Prunella  vu/garh,  L.  a  native  pe- 
rfennial  plant,  growing  in  meadows 
and  pastures ;  bearing  purpHsh 
flow-et!?  in  the  month  of  August.— 
It  possesses  an  austere  taste;  and, 
though  exploded  fi-om  the  Hst  of 
healbig  plants,  it  may  be  eaten  as 
salad,  wliile  young,  and  also  boiled 
li"ke  spinach. — Cattle,  in  general, 
rfelish  this  herb ;  and  bees  colle(5t 
horfey  from  its  flowers. 

SELTZER- WATER,  one  of  the 
most  salubrious  mineral  fluids,  is 
obtained  from  the  springs,  which 
rise  in  the  vicinity  of  Nieder-SeU 
ters,  in  the  Archbishopric  of  Triers ; 
whence  it  is  imported  in  stone- 
bottles,  closely  corked,  and  sealed 
with  the  episcopal  cross  3  each  ves- 
sel containing  about  two  pints  and 
a  half  English  measure.  It  is  some- 
what pungent,  and  has  a  mildly 
saline  and  alkaline  taste. 

This  water  may  be  safely  admi- 
tered  in  a  variety  of  disorders, 
especially  in    slow   hei5tic   fevers, 
accompanied  with  a  profuse  per- 
spiration during  ihe  night  j  in  all 
cutaneous  eruptions ;    foulness  of 
the  stomach,  heart-burn,  and  af- 
f^6lions  (if  the  alimentary  canal,  in 
gi'neral ;  farther,  in  nephritic  dis- 
orders,   hyp(x:hondriasis,    indiges- 
tteA,  -and  many  other  complaints. 
Seltzer- water  may,    in   almost 
ry  case,  be  taken  crt|>iously ;  tho 
^     only  precaution  required,  is  that  of 
i    preserving  the  bowels  in  a  regular 
I     siatc  ;  the  usual  dose  being   it  am 
ar'h.ilf  to  a  whole  pint :— on  account 
of  ■  I'll  taste,  and  exhilarat- 

iJ\  es,  it  forms  a  principal 

rtjfrtbhmcr.iatthetablesoftheluxu- 
iiou5  in  Holliuid^  and  Germuuy. 
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Artificial  Sellzer-water  may  bs 
prepared,  by  adding,  to  each  gallon 
of  the  lightest  and  softest  water, 
one  scruple  of  magnesia,  two  dranis 
(or  half  that;  quantity  in  a  state  of 
dry  powder)  of  fossil  alkali,  and 
four  scruples  of  common  salt ;  th'eri 
saturating  the  whole  with  fixed  air. 
This  factitious  mineral  fluid  is  more 
pleasant  to  the  taste  than  the  natu- 
ral water;  and  Sir  John  Pringle 
observes,  that  it  may  be  made  to 
resemble  the  genuine  Pyrmojit^ 
water,  both  in  properties  and  taste ; 
by  adding  eight  or  ten  drops  of  the 
muriated  tindure  of  iron,  td  one 
pintof  snch  preparation. 

SEMOLINA,  a  nutritious  pre- 
paration, consisting  of  granulated 
wheat. 

In  178O,  a  patent  was  granted 
to  Mr.  Jacob  Levy,  for  a  method 
o^ m^\:\x\g  Semolina,  which  hitherto 
was  imported  from  Poland,  wliere 
it  is  called  Cracow-Groats.  It  con- 
sists in  grinding  wheat,  in  an  appro- 
priate mill ;  after  which  the  flour  is 
separated  from  the  middlings :  the 
latter  are  then  dressed  four  different 
times  in  a  bolting-mill,  and  sifted 
through  parchment  sieves,  till  they 
are  perfeftly  cleared  from  all  brail 
and  pollard. 

Semolina  forms  a  wholesome  and 
light  food  for  invalids  and  conva- 
lescents, being  preferable  to  sago  jf 
as  it  i^erftMStly  dissolves  in  water,' 
whild  the  foreign  drug  undergoes 
only  a' partial  solution:  thus,  con- 
iiiderablc  sums  might  be  saved  to 
the  nation,  which  at  present  arc 
annually  paid  for  the  importatiori 
of  Saoo. 

SENEGA,  a  gpm  obtained  froiti 
the  Mivwsa  nilotica,  L.  and  which' 
greatly  resembles  that  of  arable; 
possesses  similar  properties,  while 
it  is  much  cheaper  ;  and  is  import** 
ed  from  Senegal,  anid  the  coast  of 
Guinea,  in  loose  or  single  drops, 
£  2  generaHy 
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generally  of  the  size  of  an  egg : 
their  surface  appears  wrinkled,  and 
less  bright  than  the  inner  substance. 
It  is  destitute  of  smell,  and  has  little 
or  no  taste. 

Large  (juantities  of  Gum  Senega 
are  annually  consumed  by  dyers 
and  artificers  ;  but  this  drug  is 
now  seldom  used  as  a  medicine.— 
In  Africa,  it  constitutes  a  principal 
ingredient  in  native  dishes,  being 
previously  dissolved  in  milk  >  though 
the  solution,  taken  alone,  is  like- 
wise a  flivourite  repast  of  the  ne- 
groes.— On  importation,  it  is  sub- 
ject to  a  duty  of  ()|:d.  per  cwt. 

SENNA,  or  Cassia  senna,  L.  an 
exotic  shrub  cultivated  in  Persia, 
Syria,  and  Arabia,  whence  its  dried 
leavies  are  imported.  They  are  of 
a  yellowish-grccn  colour,  have  a 
faint,  though  not  unpleasant  smell ; 
and  a  sub-acrid,  bitterish,  nause- 
ous taste. — There  is  a  spurious  sort 
of  this  drug  obtained  from  Tripoli, 
and  other  places;  but  the  fraud 
may  be  easily  detected ;  as  the  latter 
is  of  a  fresh  green  colour,  without 
any  yellow  shade. 

Senna  is  an  useful  purgative, 
operating  mildly,  though  efFe6lual- 
\y;  and  at  the  same  time  promoting 
the  secretion  of  urine.  Its  ill  fla- 
vour may  be  corrected,  by  slightly 
boiling  the  leaves  in  water ;  and, 
being  apt  to  occasion  gripings,  it 
should  be  conjoined  with  any  pro- 
per aromatic  tindure,  or  distilled 
water  j  dried  lemon  or  orange  peel  j 
fennel  or  aniseeds : — to  increase  its 
efFe6ts  on  the  bowels,  manna,  rhu- 
barb, tamarinds,  figs,  or  prunes, 
are  generally  added.  In  a  stale  of 
powder,  the  dose  of  senna  is  from 
3.  scruple  to  a  dram ;  but,  when 
taken  in  decoction,  from  one  to 
three  or  four  drams  arc  required.— 
On  importatii^n,  it  pays  6|d.  perlbk 

Sb^tfoil.  SeeToRMEKTiL,  the 
Common. 
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SERPENT,  an  appellation  giver* 
to  an  order  of  reptiles  comprising, 
among  other  kinds,  the  Viper  and 

Sl^AKE. 

Consistently  with  our  plan,  we 
cannot  enter  into  any  disquisition 
respecting  the  real  or  supposed 
fascinating  powers  of  the  reptile 
race  j  we  shall  therefore  state  the. 
remedies  to  be  employed,  in  case 
a  person  should  be  unfortunately 
stung,  or  bitten.  Such  disaster  is 
indicated  by  acute  pain  in  the 
wound,  accompanied  with  swell- 
ing, which  is  at  first  red,  though  it 
afterwards  assumes  a  livid  hue,  and 
extends  to  the  contiguous  parts  ; 
by  uncommon  faintness  ;  a  quick, 
low,  and  interrupted  pulse  :  great 
nausea,  attended  with  convulsive 
and  bilious  vomitings;  cold  sweats, 
and  sometimes  by  pains  in  the 
region  of  the  navel.  A  sauious 
liquor,  in  most  instances,  exudes 
from  the  spot  aifetted,  round  which 
arise  small  pustules  :  the  patient's 
skin  acquires,  in  the  course  of  an 
hour,  a  yellow  colour,  resembling 
that  usually  observed  in  the  jaun- 
dice.— ^llicse  are  the  symptoms 
generally  occurring  in  Europe  j 
but,  in  hot  climates,  and  if  tlie 
venomous  creature  be  of  a  large 
size,  the  distressing  scene  is  often 
closed  hy  death. 

Numerous  remedies  have  been 
recommended  for  the  cure  of 
wounds  inflicted  by  serpents.  Dr. 
Mead  advises  the  poisonous  mat- 
ter to  be  extracted  by  means  of  a 
cupping-glass,  or  (which  is  prefer- 
able, if  it  can  be  efletted)  by  the 
mouth  J  in  which  the  person  suck- 
ing the  part  should  hold  ahttle  warm 
olive  oil,  to  prevent  the  lips  and 
tongue  from  being  inflamed ;  though 
he  observes,  that  the  suction  ought 
on  no  account  to  be  deferred  for 
want  of  oil  ;  as  a  delay  of  a  few 
minutes  might   be   produClive  of 

the 
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the  most  fatal  consequence.  — 
Where  this  operation,  however, 
cannot  be  performed,  Dr.  M.  pro- 
poses the  application  of  a  red-hot 
iron,  or  of  alkaline  salts  to  the 
wound  ;  because,  if  the  venom-, 
ous  matter  be  not  absorbed  and 
conveyed  into  circulation,  these 
cauteries  will  destroy  or  change  its 
nature.  Lastly,  in  order  to  coun- 
tera6t  the  effefls  of  such  portion  of 
fhe  virus  as  mr.y  have  been  receiv- 
ed into  the  system,  he  dire6ts  an 
emetic  of  ipecacuanha  immediate- 
ly to  be  taken ;  the  operation  of 
^vhich  must  be  assisted  by  the  libe- 
ral use  of  oil  and  warm  water. — 
The  patient  should  now  be  placed 
in  a  warm  bed,  and  a  profuse 
sweat  be  promoted  by  means  of 
cordials,  which  will  carry  off  the 
remaining  or  latent  effe6ts  of  the 
poison. 

The  Abbe  Fontana  proposed  a 
ligature  to  be  expeditiously  ap- 
plied :  such  bandage,  indeed,  if 
properly  tied  between  the  wound- 
ed part  and  the  heart,  will  doubt- 
less prevent  the  poison  from  ope- 
rating fatally  :  but,  as  it  is  calculat- 
ed to  produce  gangrene,  we  con- 
ceive excision  by  the  knife  is  in  all 
respe6ts  preferable. 

Beside  these  preventive  and  cu- 
rative measures,  the  use  of  the  vo- 
Jatile  ammonia  has  been  attended 
with  uncommon  success,  both  in 
Europe  and  India  ;  though  Fon- 
TANA  found  it  less  effcttual  in  his 
experiments  on  the  poison  of  the 
viper.  Dr.  Win  gut,  therefore, 
directs  40  drops  of  thr  caustic  vo- 
latile alkali,  or  of  ?^au-de-luce, 
to  be  taken  in  any  liquid,  as  scon 
'fts  possible  after  the  accident ;  the 
<lose  being  repeated  every  five  mi- 
nutes, while  the  parts  are  conti- 
nually washed  witli  the  same  pre- 
paration.    Farther,  calcined  hart^- 
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horn,  and  oil  of  olives,  externally 
applied,  have  produced  beneficial 
effects  J  as  also  has  a  liniment,  con- 
sisting of  vinegar  and  butter,  both 
when  taken  by  the  mouth,  and 
rubbed  on  the  wounded  part. 

SERRADILLA,  or  Common 
Rird's-foot  (see  vol.  i.  p.  266), 
a  valuable  plant,  which  thrives  much 
better  than  saintfoin,  or  any  other 
grass,  on  poor  sandy  soils  :  it  is 
propagated  by  drihing  the  seed  in 
rows,  two  feet  asunder  j  but  may 
be  transpliinted  in  the  same  manner 
as  cabbages.  This  vegetable  af- 
fords a  grateful  food  to  cattle  of 
every  description :  it  has  not,  in- 
deed, been  hitherto  extensively  cul- 
tivated, excepting  by  Langfof.d 
MiLLiNGTON,  Esq.  of  Rushford, 
Norfolk ',  whose  spirited  experi- 
ments are  recorded  in  the  27th 
vol.  oi  Amiais  of  Agriculture ;  but, 
as  it  promises  to  be  produ6tive  of 
tlie  greatest  benefit  to  agricultu- 
rists, on  the  poorest  lands,  we  trust 
that  it  will  in  future  be  generally 
introduced  into  such  situations. 

SERVICE-TREE,  or  Sorhus,  L. 
a  genus  of  native  trees,  consisting 
of  three  species,  namely  : 

1 .  The  aucuparia.  See  Quicken- 
tree. 

2.  The  domestiva,  (Pyrus  dovies^ 
ilea  of  Dr.  Smith)  or  True  Ser- 
vicK-TREK,  grows  in  mountainous 
forests,  principally  in  Cornwall, 
Staifordshire,  and  in  the  county  of 
Worcester.  1 1  flowers  in  the  month 
of  April  or  ^'Ii^y. — ^The  fruit  of  this 
species  bcii'.g  mealy  ai:d  austere, 
like  that  of  the  Medlar,  is  a  power- 
ful astringent,  and  of  considerable 
service  in  alvine  fluxes,  especially 
in  dys(  nterics :  hence  we  learn  from 
Rechstein,  that  the  soldiers  in 
the  Prussian  army,  who  were  at- 
tacked with  that  epidenjicin  J792» 
and  to  whom  the  rob,  or  even  the 
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berries,  were  giveji  in  suflBcient 
quantities,  uniformly  recovered, 
while  others  died  of  the  disorder. 
Kor  is  this  fruit  less  useful  for 
ipaking  cyder,  and  distilling  bran- 
dy. Its  wood  is  remarkably  hard, 
and  therefore  valuable  to  turners 
for  screws  or  cog-wheels  ;  and  to 
mathematical  instrument  -  makers, 
for  rulers,  gauging-sticks,  &c. 

3.  The  hylrida  (Pyrus  hylrida 
of  Dr.  Smith),  Bastard  Moun- 
tain Ash,  or  Eastakd  Service, 
is  found  principally  on  mountains, 
where  it  flowers  in  the  month  of 
May.— This  tree  forms  a  singular 
variety  of  the  two  preceding  spe- 
cies, and  consequently  partakes  of 
their  united  properties.  Its  wood, 
however,  is  softer  than  that  of  the 
triie  Service-tree  ;  and,  though  af- 
fording good  fuel,  its  charcoal  is 
greatly  inferior  to  that  obtained 
from  the  latter : — its  berries  are 
sweeter,  and  preferably  eaten  by 
birds. 

The  Service-tree  is  cultivated  in 
Britain,  principally  as  an  ornament 
for  diversifying  extensive  planta- 
tions ;  as  it  grows  to  the  height  of 
40  feet.  It  is  propagated  by  sow- 
ing the  seed,  a  short  time  after  the 
fruit  is  ripe,  in  pots,  which  must 
be  sheltered  during  the  winter  j 
and,  when  the  spring  advances,  it 
,will  be  proper  to  plunge  them  in 
hot-beds,  and  to  water  them  fre- 
quently, during  dry  weather.  To- 
wards the  middle  ofOdober,  the 
young  plants  may  be  removed  to  a 
warm  spot  of  light  soil,  and  placed 
pne  foot  apart  from  each  other,  in 
rows  two  feet  asunder.  Here  they 
should  remain  for  three  or  four 
years  3  at  the  expiration  of  which, 
they  ought  to  be  transplanted  to 
tlie  place  appropriated  to  their 
^owtli. 
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Sebvice-trj^,  the  Wild.    See 
Hawthorn, 

Serum.     See  Blood. 
Setter-wort.      See   Helle- 
bore, the  Fetid. 

SETON,  in  surgery,  a  kind  oi  i 
issue,  or  artificial  ulcer,  produced  \ 
by  passing  the  seton-needle  through 
any  of  the  larger  muscles,  and  m- 
troducing  a  cord  made  of  cotton  or 
silk  thread  j  in  order  to  eifect  the 
discharge  of  superfluous,  or  mor- 
bid, matter. 

Instead  of  describing  the  parti- 
culars, relative  to  this  chirurgical 
operation,  we  shall  merely  observe, 
that  setons  occasionally  prove  use- 
ful remedies  j  especially  where  tlic 
body  abounds  with  humours  : — • 
hence  they  are  frequently  made  in 
the  bacli  of  the  neck,  for  diseases 
of  the  eyes  j  or  between  two  of 
the  ribs,  in  aftections  of  the  chest. 
As,  however,  a  seton  occasions  a 
great  degree  of  pain  and  irritation, 
it  fs  not  applicable  to  weakly  and 
delicate  persons,  with  whom  the 
common  issues  generally  agree. 
Nevertheless,  eitlicr  of  tliese  re- 
medies are  attended  with  similar 
effe6ts  J  and  the  former,  in  parti- 
cular, has  been  strongly  recom- 
mended in  ulcerations  of  the  lungs 
and  chest  j  nay',  the  late  Mr.  Pott 
was  the  first  who  successfully  em- 
ployed this  expedient  in  various 
cases  oi  hydrocele. 

SETOKS,  in  farriery,  are  oc- 
casionally applied  to  various  parts 
of  a  horse's  body,  for  the  purpose 
of  discharging  matter  from  deep 
seated  tumors  or  abscesses. 

Setons  are  introduced  by  means 
of  long,  thin  needles,  dart-shaped 
at  the  point,  and  armed  with  a 
suitable  cord.  The  size  of  I  he  in- 
strument, as  well  as  the  thread, 
depends  on  that,  of  U»e  part  affe«^- 

ed. 
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jid.T— Wh^n  matter  is  perceived  to 
i^Puduatc  in  the  tumor,  the  seton- 
>ilteedlej  armed  with  a  proper  cord, 
•is  to  be  introduced  at  the  upper 
jpart  of  the  abscess  ;  and  the  point 
rCondu6ted  through  it,  so  as  to  be 
•brouglit  out  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion.    In  some  instances,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  perforate  tlie  sound 
-muscular  flesh,  and  thus  to  .form 
a  depending  orifice,  for  the  more 
easy  discharge  of  the  .matter :  in 
-either  case,  the  cord  should  be  pre- 
^Viously  dipped  in  sojne  digestive 
ointment,  and  secured  at  both  ends 
•with  a  thread.     Instead,  however, 
:of  tying  the  cord  together,   some 
faiTiers  preferably  apply   a   small 
button  of  wood,   or   similar  sub- 
/stance,  to  each  end.     Thus,  v  lien 
shifted,  the  thread  may  be  drawn 
upwards  and  downwards  -,  though, 
if  its  ends  be  conjoined,  it  forms  a 
circle,  and  may  always  be  .removed 
towards  the  lower  orifice.     When 
the  matter  in   the  abscess  appears 
to  be  wholly  discharged,  the  cord 
may  then  be  drawn  out,  and   the 
wound  be  allowed  to' close.     But, 
where  the.  additional    sore,    thus 
occasioned,   shews    no  disposition 
.  spontaneously  to  heal,  it  must  be 
-treated  like  a  common  Ulcer. 

SHAD,  or  Clupca  alosn,  L.  a 
well-known  fish,  inhabiting  the 
rivers  '1  hames,  Severn,  and  Wye  : 
it  commonly  weighs  from  5  to 
8  lbs. — It  has  a  forked  snout,  and 
the  body  is  marked  with  black 
^pots. 

In  flavour,  delicacy,  and  size, 
the  Severn  shad  is  superior  to  those 
frequenting  the  Thames  :  ll>ey  ge. 
neraily  appear  in  the  month  of 
April  or  May  ;  and  remain  about 
two  months. 

Large  quantities  of  these  fisli  ai.c 
taken  by  nets,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Gloucester,  whence  they  arc  scat 
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to  the  London  markets,  and  sold 
at  a  higher  price  tlian  salmon.r-^ 
The  fishmongers  distinguish  this 
shad  from  that  of  the  Thames,  b(/ 
tte  French  name,  alo^e. 

There  is  a  variety  of  the  shad 
called  the  huaite;  great  numbers 
of  which  are  taken  in  the  Severn, 
weighing  from  half  a  pound  to 
2lbs. ;  and  possessing  «o  better 
flavour  .than  those  caught  in  the 
Thames. — The  twaitc  differs  from 
the  shad  in  its  external  chaya6lerjs, 
by  having  one  or  more  round. black 
spots  on  the  sides  j  and  generally 
three  or  four,  situated  one  under 
the  other,  near  the  gills. 

I'he  shad  of  the  Thames  visits 
that  river  about  the  latter  end  pf 
May,  or  early  in  June.  Its  :flesh 
is  very  coarse  and  insipid  j  so  that 
it  affords  improper  food  for  those, 
whose  organs  of  digestion  are  weak 
or  impaired. 

Shaddock.     Sec  Orange. 
SHAGREEN,    or  Chagreen, 
is  a  kind  of  rough  leather,    pre- 
pared from  tlic  skm  of  tlie  spotted 
Sha.iik. 

For  this  purpose,  the  skin  of  tiic 
fish  is  first  stripped,  then  extended 
on  a  table,  and  covered  with  bruised 
mustard-seed :  it  is  thus  exposed 
to  the  weatiier,  for  several  days, 
and  afterwards  tanned. 

The  best  shagreen  is  imported 
from  Constautiuople.  It  is  of  a 
brownish  cast,  and  very  iiard;  but, 
when  immersed  in  water,  it  be- 
comes soft,  and  pliable ;  and  may- 
be dyed  of  any  colour. 

Shagreen  is  often  (M)unterfcitcd, 
by  preparing  morocco  leatiiei*  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  skin  of  the 
iish  above  mentioned  :  such  fraud 
may,  howcvei",  be  easily  detected 
by  the  sujface  of  tlie  spurious  uia- 
nufaclure  peeling  or  scaling  oif, 
while  that  of  the  genuiue  ariicjc 
E  4  remains 
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remains  perfeftly  sound.— Shagreen 
is  employed  principally  in  the  ma- 
nufatSture  of  cases  for  mathema- 
tical instruments,  .  watches,  &c. 
though  it  is  sometimes  used  for 
covering  books. 

SH  ALE  is  a  black,  slaty  substance, 
or  a  species  of  clay  concreted  into  a 
stony  consistence,  and  impregnat- 
ed with  a  considerable  quantity  of 
bituminous  matter.  It  is  of  vari- 
ous degrees  of  hardness,  but  does 
not  emit  sparks  when  stricken 
against  steel  j  and,  on  being  heat- 
ed, it  exhales  a  strong  smell. 

Large  strata  of  this  mineral  are 
dug  out  in  Derbyshire,  as  well  as 
in  those  counties  which  contain 
fossil  coal.  On  calcination,  an 
acid  is  evolved,  that  combines  with 
the  argillaceous  particles,  and  forms 
Alum.  The  shale  is  next  im- 
mersed in  water,  in  consequence 
of  which,  the  alum  thus  obtained 
is  dissolved  -,  and,  after  undergoing 
various  processes,  is  formed  into 
the  masses  usually  met  with  in  the 
shops. — It  is  computed  by  Dc6tor 
Watson  f Chemical  Essays ^  vol. 
ii.)  that  120  tons  of  the  calcined 
shale  will  produce  one  ton  of 
alum. 

Shallot.     See  Eschallot. 

SHARK,  or  Squalus,  L.  genus 
of  hsh,  comprehending  32  species, 
of  which  the  following  are  the 
most  remarkable  : 

1 .  The  Canicula,  Spotted  Shark, 
or  Dog-fish,  inliabits  almost  every 
sea,  and  grows  to  the  length  of  4 
feet :  it  attains  a  considerable  age, 
is  extremely  voracious,  and  chiefly 
subsists  on  fishes.  The  skin  of 
this  species  is  beautifully  spotted, 
like  that  of  a  leopard  ;  when  strip- 
ped off,  it  is  manufactured  into 
Shagreen,  and  is  likewise  em- 
ployed in  a  dry  state,  for  polishing 
wood,  and  for  other  purposes. 
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2.  The  maximus,  Basking  Shark, 
or  Sun-fish,  abounds  in  the  Irish 
Channel,  and  on  the  Western  Coast 
of  Scotland.  It  is  of  a  prodigious 
size,  measuring  sometimes  27  feet 
and  upwards  in  length  :  ic  has 
been  observed  to  derive  great  plea- 
sure from  basking  on  the  surface 
of  the  ocean,  during  the  heat  of  the 
day.  Its  liver  is  valuable,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  quantity  of  oil 
which  it  contains  :  those  of  the 
larger  kind  yielding,  upon  an  aver- 
age, eight  barrels  each.  The  catch- 
ing of  the  basking  shark,  and  melt- 
ing down  its  liver,  aiford  employ- 
ment to  many  industrious  families  : 
— the  oil  thus  procured,  is  not  only 
pure,  sweet,  and  fit  for  lamps,  but 
is  also  much  used  externally  for 
relieving  bruises,  burns,  and  rheu- 
matic pains. 

3.  The  Corcharias,  Great  White 
Shark,  or  Requin,  is  the  most  for- 
midabie  and  destru6live  enemy  of 
the  mariner.  It  sometimes  infests 
the  British  seas,  but  generally  those 
of  hot  climates,  where  it  grows  to 
the  length  of  30  feet,  and  weighs 
from  3  to  400Olbs.  According  to 
P'uNKE,  however,  its  weight  occa- 
sionally amounts  to  10,000  lbs.  and 
the  fish  measures  ten  feet  in  cir- 
cumference. An  entire  horse  has 
been  found  in  the  stomach  of  this 
monster.  And  as  it  is  probable, 
from  the  large  teeth  (glossopetrcpj 
sometimes  dug  out  of  the  earth, 
that  the  requin,  in  former  ages, 
must  have  been  a  still  more  bulky 
creature,  naturalists  have  conjec- 
tured that  such  a  fish,  and  not  a 
whale,  swallowed  Jonah.  The 
Great  White  Shark  is  particularly 
•  dangerous  to  swimmers,  who  have 
often  lost  one  or  more  of  their 
limbs,  and  not  unfrequently  been 
devoured  entire.  This  fish  is  prin- 
cipally valued  for  its  oil}  as  its  flesh, 
tliough 
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t"hougb  eaten  in  Norway  and  Ice- 
land, is  extremely  rank  and  coarse. 
Shave-grass.  SeeHoRSE-TAiL, 
the  Rough. 

SHAVING  is  the  aft  of  re- 
moving the  hair  from  the  beard, 
by  m(-ans  of  a  razor. 

This  operation  greatly  contri- 
butes to  cleanliness  ;  and  though, 
from  peculiar  circumstances,  a 
person  be  prevented  from  perform- 
ing it  regularly,  yet  the  chin  ought 
to  be  shaved  every  second  day,  or 
at  least  twice  in  the  week,  both  to 
avoid  the  slovenly  appearance,  and 
the  uncomfortable  sensation, which 
such  neglect  necessarily  occasions. 
For  this  purpose,  the  face  ought  to 
be  previously  washed  with  tepid  wa- 
ter, and  a  thick  lather  laid  on,  with 
a  proper  brush.  The  part  of  the 
skin,  from  which  the  hair  is  to  be 
<:leared,  should  then  be  gently 
stretched  with  the  fingers  of  the 
left  band,  while  the  razor  is  ap- 
plied in  iijiat  position,  and  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  pressure 
Jonvards :  being  at  the  same  time 
drawn  obliquely  doivmvards. 

Alter  the  operation,  the  face 
ought  to  be  washed  with  cold  w  a- 
ter,  and  the  instrument  wiped  per- 
fect )y  dry,  ciiher  on  a  cloth  or  soft 
leather.  For  the  proper  manage- 
ment of    Razors,    previously  to 

laving,  the  reader  will  consult 
fhat  article  in  i  s  alphabetical  series. 

SHAWL,  a  species  of  fine 
woollen  handkerchief,  wliich  forms 
a  principal  article  of  female  luxury. 

The  finest  shawls  are  im{)orted 
from  the  Fast  Indies,  where  they 
are  highly  esteemed,  and  cost 
from  ,fjty  to  two  hundred  guineas 
<;icl|.  As  these,  however,  are 
too  expensive  for  general  use,  Mr. 
John  Philip  Knights,  an  inge- 
j:ious  manufadwrer  of  Norwich, 
iuis  invented  a  metiiod  of  making 
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shawls,  which  are  nearly  equal  in 
beauty,  but  far  superior  in  point  rf 
durability,  to  tl>e  forn}er;  for 
which,  in  1/92,  the  Society  ior 
the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Arc- 
conferred  on  him  their  silver  me- 
dal. The  shawls  of  Mr.  K.\s  ma- 
nufacture (Transa6iions,  k^c.  voL 
X.)  cannot  be  easily  dis'tinguished 
frouj  those  of  India  j  though  tliey 
are  sold  at  one- twentieth  part  of 
the  price )  and  we  conceive  it  our 
duty  to  state,  that,  if  the  handker- 
chiefs be  16  quarters  square,  and 
embroidered,  they  may  be  retailed 
at  20I.  J  or,  if  plain,' at  81.  8s.  j 
if  they  contain  12  quarters,  and 
be  embroidered,  their  price  is  15l.; 
but,  wiihout  such  ornament,  they 
costonly  six  guineas.  Mr,  Knights 
also  makes  elegant  counterpanes, 
four  yards  square  j  and  which,  he 
afitirrtis  to  be  equal  to  those  of  In- 
dia, sold  at  200I.  each  : — the  prin- 
cipal demand  for  such  goods,  how- 
ever, consists  in  train-dresses  fur 
ladies,  and  long  scarfs,  in  imitation 
of  the  Indian  :  and,  though  the  fo- 
reign articles  of  this  description 
cost  from  dOl.  to  8OI.  those  manu- 
fadured  at  Norwich  are  sold  for 
as  many  shillings. 

SHEEP,  or  Ovis,  a  genus  of 
quadruj)eds  consisting,  according 
to  LiNN^us,  of  t/n^e  species; 
though  later  naturalists  admit  only 
07ie,  and  consider  the  others  as  va- 
rieties. The  principal  is  the  «?/>,«, 
or  common  ram  and  ewe.  Their 
bodies  are  covered  with  long, 
whitish,  slender  interwoven  hair, 
which  is  termed  wool ;  and,  when 
sl)orn,  the  Jlcece  :  —  they  have 
eight  fore-teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  ; 
and  the  heads  of  the  males  or  rams, 
are  furnished  with  concave  horns, 
remarkably  wrinkled  and  curved. 

Jn  a  wild   state,   the  sheep  is 

lively,  robust,  and  able  to  support 

fatigue  i 
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fatigue  J  bnt,  when  domesticated, 
and  ft^d  in  pastures,  it  becomes 
timid,  and  resorts  in  the  hour  of 
danger  to  the  shepherd  and  his 
dog,  for  prote6lion. 

Ewes  generally  breed  at  the  age 
of  18  months}  though  the  most 
experienced  breeders  never  suffer 
them  to  increase  their  species,  till 
they  are  at  least  two  years  old  j 
and,  as  these  animiils  are  of  con- 
siderable value,  great  attention  is 
bestowed  on  their  management  at 
this  period. 

The.  first  obje6b  therefore  is, 
■whether  the  breeder  has  safficient 
grass  to  maintain  the  ewes  and 
their  lambs  in  the  spring  j  or, 
whether  he  has  a  stock  of  turnips 
adequate  to  their  support,  till  the 
pasture  affords  them  food.  The 
next  consideration  is  the  choice  of 
ewes,  in  whicli  case  the  same  cha- 
racteristic marks  should  be  ob- 
served, as  have  already  been  stated 
under  the  article  Ram  '.^—another 
circumstance  of  great  importance, 
is  that  ,of  attending  to  the  hreed  -, 
because  no  certaiu  degree  of  ex- 
cellency can  be  attained  in  any 
species  of  cattle,  unless  the  fe- 
male possess  an  equal  degree  of 
lUood  with  ;the  male. 

Ewes  biing  forth  one,  two,  and 
sometimes  three  lambs,  after  a  ges- 
tation of  twenty  weeks  ;  so  that 
.the  most  advantageous  period  may, 
in  general,  be  easily  ascertained. 
1'he  best  time  of  yeaning  is  the 
nionth  of  April  j  unless  the  owner 
have  very  forward  turnips  or  grass, 
pr  the  animals  h^ ^field-sheep. — Af- 
t':;r  .the  Jambs  are  dropped,  they 
must  be  managed  in  the  manner 
already  !»tatcd  in  vol.  iii.  pp.  59-6O. 
-r->lf,  however,  (he  males  are  de- 
signed for  wethers,  the  necessary 
oper.atiQn  should  be  pcifovmcd 
early,   except  when   they   are  un- 
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usually  we^ ;  in  which  case  it 
will  be  advisable  to  defer  it,  till  they 
acquire  sufficient  strength  :  on 
weaning  the  lambs,  their  dams 
may  be  milked  two  or  three  times, 
in  order  to  relieve  their  udders. 

The  most  proper  time  for  shear- 
ing  sheep,  is  towards  the  middle  of 
May,  or  at  the  farthest,  about 
Midsummer  ;  •  though  some  breed- 
ers defer  it  till  tlie  middle  of  July  5 
because  they  suppose  that  an  addi- 
tional half-pound  weight  in  every 
fleece  may  be  obtained,  by  the  in- 
creased perspiration  of  tlie  animal. 
An  early  shearing,  however,  is^pre- 
ferab'e  j  for  the  new  wool  will 
thus  not  only  gain  time  to  get  a-Jiead, 
but  the  animals  are  also  secured 
from  the  attacks  of  the  fly ;  whereas, 
by  delaying  the  operation,  they 
become  a  more  easy  prey  to  the 
maggot ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
they  pine  away,  and  lose  all  their 
flesh.  But,  previously  to  shear- 
ing, the  sheep  ought  to  be  washed^ 
and  kept  for  a  few  days  in  a  clean 
rick-yard,  or  in  a  dry  pasture, 
whence  they  should  be  taken  ont 
separately  :  after  they  are  shorn, 
it  has  been  recommended  to  wash 
them  with  sea-water  j  or,  where 
this  cannot  be  procured,  with  a 
brine  made  of  common  salt  and 
soft  water  y  as  such  pradice  is  cal- 
culated to  prevent  the  various  dis- 
eases, incident  to  these  useful 
creatures. 

Faither,it  is  usual  to  marli  sheep 
when  divested  oi  their  wool,  w  ith 
some  colouring  matter  j  in  order  to 
distinguish  those  belonging  to  dif- 
ferent proprietors.  The  fossil 
known  under  the  name  of  reddle^ 
or  ruddle,  is  generally  employed 
for  this  purpose.  Dr.  Lewis,  with 
the  same  intention,  directs  iintly 
levigated  charcoal  (or  preferably 
lawp-hlaLkJ,  to  be  mixed  with  tal- 
low. 
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low,  over  a  moderate  fire,  in  a 
proportion  sufficient  to  produce  a 
deep  black  colour,  and  a  proper 
consistence.  To  render  this  com- 
pound more  durable,  he  observes, 
that  one-fourth,  sixth,  or  eighth 
part  of  tar  may  be  melted  togetht;r 
with  the  tallow  j  the  whole  pf 
which,  however,  will  be  readily 
discharged  from  the  wool,  by  wash- 
ing it  in  soap- water. — We  iinder- 
stand,  that  Sir  Joseph  Banks  has, 
likewise,  contrived  a  compound 
metal,  from  which  the  wool  re- 
ceives no  damage. 

With  resped  to  the  feeding  and 
fattening  of  sheep,  the  most  useful 
grasses  and  other  vegetables  have 
already  been  stated  in  the  articles 
Cattle  (vol. i. p. 459-^0),  Grass, 
Meadow,  &c.  :  hence  our  atten- 
tion will  now  be  direfted  to  the 
nourish raent  derived  from  turnips, 
which  experience  has  evinced  t,o 
be  one  of  tlie  most  lucrative  me- 
thods. Some  farmers  turn  the 
sheep  into  a  field  prorniscuously, 
suffering  them  to  eat  the  roots  at 
pleasure  3  but  this  practice  is  by 
no  means  economical.  Others  dir 
vide  the  land  by  hurdles,  and  in- 
close the  animals  in  such  a  space  as 
they  are  able  to  clear  in  one  day  ; 
jidvancing  progressively  till  all  the 
turnips  are  consumed.  Another 
mode  consists  in  digging  or  pulling 
up  a  suiiicient  quantity  of  turnijis, 
and  then  admitting  the  sheep  into 
tJic  inclosure.  The  most  advantage- 
ous expedient,  therefore.,  is  that 
of  exposing  these  roots  on  the  sur- 
face qf  the  soil,  and  reroovii.'g  the 
sheep  to  a  fresh  place  every  day  3 
and  if  a  small  quantity  of  peasp 
(not  exceeding  two  or  three  bu- 
shels \)Gr(/i('m  for  150  wethers)  l)e 
allowed,  the  animals  will  cat  Ixjth 
the  turnips  and  their  leaves,  from 
V'fiich  tiiey  will  obi;un  additioii;4 
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nvitriment,  and  grow  uncommonly 
fat.  Farther,  this  managerpent 
will  be  attended  with  beneficial  ef- 
fects on  the  soil ;  so  that  a  piece  yf 
land,  contiguous  to  the  turnip- 
iield,  may  be  manured  without  the 
expence  of  conveying  dung  by 
carriage.  And,  as  the  ground  oq 
which  turnips  are  generally  culti- 
vated, is  too  moist  tor  sheep  in  au- 
tumn or  winter,  it  would  not  only 
be  pfiache4  ,by  the  oppoBit:e  old 
method,  but  the  roots  would  als9 
.be  troxlden  in  -,  and,  from  their 
great  nioisture,  the  animals  become 
iiivble  to  be  seized  with  the  rot. 

Sheep  are  subject  to  various  disr 
eases,  in  coromQn  with  other  ca.tr 
tie,  suqh  as  that  of  being  Jioren 
(sec  vol.  i.  p.  ^64-5),  &c.  j  but 
tliere  are  several  disorders  peculiar 
to  t^e  former  5  and  which,  it  will 
be  useful  to  state,  together  wiiih 
the  most  approved  xemedies ; 
naxnely, 

1.  The  Fly-struck,  Yhidi  see. 

2.  J\g  Hubs,  or  liubbers,  may- 
be known  by  the  restlessness  of  tlip 
animals,  wjiiich  rub  themselves  ia 
every  ajl,titude5  their  skins  being 
pcrfe&ly  clean,  without  any  trace 
of  s.c^b  :  when  dead,  their  liesh 
assumes  a  greenish  cast,  but  do«g 
not  possess  a  bad  taste.  Sheep  fe^ 
in  tine  nicadows  are  more  liable  W 
be  thusatfeded,  than  such  as  are 
pastured  on  poor  soils  .  tlic  disease 
generally  terqiiinates  at  the  end  of 
three  or  four  montiis.  No  qaus^ 
has  yei  been  assigned  lor  the  Hubsi 
the  malady  ha.ving  hitherto  api.jcar- 
ed  ,  chiefly  in  the  cuuuiy  qt  Nw- 
folk.  Mr.  Young,  ho w.eyer,.ior 
igriTis  i^s,  that  it  origiuates  from  a 
wliitishryellow  worm  which  .set- 
tles in  the  brain  j  being  about  qi} 
ipch  and  a  half  in  length,  and  of 
tije  thic^iegs  of  a  comqiou  goose- 
quill.    He  observes  jtliat,  ^t  pie- 

seut. 
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sent,  there  is  no  prospc6t  of  cure  ; 
but,  if  the  generation  of  this  inse6t 
could  be  discovered,  the  disorder 
may  possibly  be  prevented. 

3.  The  Rot  -,  and, 

4.  The  Scab  j  to  which  we  re- 
fer. 

5.  Red-water,  or  Blood.  See 
vol.  iii.  p.  60. 

6.  The  Dunt  is  occasioned  by  a 
vesicular  collection  of  water  in  the 
head ;  and  for  which  no  cure  has 
hitherto  been  devised. 

7.  Tlie  Fly  or  Maggot,  is  an  in- 
sert that  breeds  in  the  skin  of 
sheep.  If  the  animal  be  attacked 
before  shearing,  it  becomes  sickly 
and  indisposed  3  its  wool,  not  yield- 
ing a  sufficient  quantity  6f  yolk, 
affords  a  warm  nest  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  eggs,  which  are  speedily 
hatched.  The  maggots  immedi- 
ately feed  on  the  flesh  of  the  sheep  j 
and,  if  they  be  not  timely  destroy- 
ed by  the  application  of  tar,  the 
vermin  will  multiply  so  rapidly,  as 
to  destroy  the  animal  in  a  short 
time. 

8.  Giddiness  is  ccnjedured  to 
proceed  from  a  worm,  which  insi- 
nuates itself  under  the  horns,  and 
causes  the  sheep  toslaager,  or  reel : 
it  may  be  cured  by  perforating 
those  parts.  Such  distemper  is  also 
said  to  be  induced  by  weakness,  in 
consequence  of  poor  keep  :  hence, 
relief  may  be  afforded  by  removing 
the  animal  to  better  pasture,  and 
allowing  it  a  sufhciency  of  dry, 
nourishing  food. 

g.  The  Hunger -rot  generally 
arises  from  poverty  of  winter  pro- 
vender, and  may  be  ascertained  by 
the  lennness  of  the  animals.  The 
proper  cure  is  an  immediate  change 
of  fodder. 

10.  The  Tlcli  is  a  small,  fiat, 
brownish  insert,  that  infests  sheep ; 
and,  if  it  be  not  speedily  destroyed. 
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is  veiy  detrimental  both  to  the  fle?h 
and  wool :  it  has  six  legs,  and  a 
flat  proboscis  with  three  notches 
on  each  side  5  by  means  of  which 
it  insinuates  itself  into  the  pelt  or 
skin.  Soon  after  the  insert  has 
thus  settled,  its  legs  drop  off,  and 
a  scab  is  formed  on  the  surface ; 
from  which  a  small  portion  of  icho- 
rous matter  is  discharged.  The  scab- 
by crust  increases  with  the  growth 
of  the  tick  ,•  which,  when  arrived 
at  its  full  size,  nearly  resembles 
that  of  a  middling  horse-bean  3  and 
other  inse6ts  are  generated,  to  the 
great  injury  of  the  flock.  In  order 
to  remove  these  troublesome  ver- 
min, it  has  been  recommended  to 
mix  an  ounce  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate, a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  bay- 
salt,  and  one  ounce  of  cream  of 
tartar  (the  last  two  articles  being 
previously  pulverized  and  sifted), 
with  two  quarts  of  soft  water.  The 
wool  must  be  separated,  and  the 
diseased  spots  washed  with  this 
liniment  two  or  three  times,  or  9 
oftener,  if  it  be  found  necessary  ;  1 
till  the  inse6ts  be  eflfe6tually  de- 
stroyed. 

11.  The  U'liite  Scour  is  an  un- 
common looseness,  occasioned  by 
feeding  sheep  on  putrescent  vege- 
tables J  and  particularly  on  the 
shells  of  turnips,  which  have  been 
suflered  to  lie  on  the  ground  for 
some  time,  after  the  animals  have 
eaten  or  scooped  out  the  substance 
of  the  root.  As  soon  as  this  ma- 
lady appears,  it  has  been  dire6ted 
to  pulverize  and  sift  half  a  pound 
of  dry  bay-salt,  w  hich  is  first  to  be 
gradually  mixed  with  a  pint  of  old 
verjuice,  and  then  with  half  a  pint 
of  common  gin.  The  diseased  qua- 
drupeds must  be  se})arated  from 
the  rest  of  the  flock,  and  three 
large  spoonfuls  be  given  to  each  j 
th«  dose  being  repeated  .on  the  se- 
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cond  or  third  succeeding  day,  ac- 
cording to  the  exigency  of  the  case. 
12.  The  Staggers;     13.  The 

FoOT-HALT;    14.  TlieFoOT-ROT; 

15.  The  Pelt -ROT  3  If).  The 
Gall;  17.  The  Rickets;  18. 
The  Flux  ;  for  which  respedive 
disorders  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  alphabet. 

19.  The  Sheep -fag  g,  or  Hippo- 
losca  ovina,  is  an  insect  well 
known  to  shepherds.  Its  beak, 
consisting  of  two  valves,  is  cylin- 
drical, obtuse,  and  pendent ;  and 
the  feet  have  several  claws.  These 
depredators  live  among  the  wool : 
they  materially  prevent  sheep  from 
thriving,  in  consequence  of  the 
severity  with  which  they  bite,  and 
the  blood  they  extract  from  the 
tortured  animals  ;  but,  on  account 
of  the  hard  shell,  or  cover  sur- 
rounding them,  they  are  with  dif- 
ficulty destroyed. — The  remedy 
suggested  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks 
for  curing  the  Rot  (which  see), 
may  also  be  safely  applied  to  the 
extermination  of  tlie  Sheep-fagg  ; 
as  thus  the  quality  of  the  wool  will 
not  be  in  the  least  impaired. 

20.  Obstruciions  in  the  liiReal 
dutis  of  the  udders  of  eivcs,  after 
the  lambs  are  yeaned.  The  whole 
udder  is  covered  with  hard  tu- 
mors or  knobs,  which,  in  a  short 
time,  become  inflamed;  and,  if  the 
parts  affected  be  not  speedily  re- 
lieved, a  mortification  will  take 
place  in  the  course  of  24  lioars  j 
and  the  animal  must  consequently 
perish.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the 
tumors  appear,  it  will  be  proper 
to  clip  otf  the  wool  closely  to  the 
skin,  and  to  open  the  principal 
milk  vessels  with  a  razor,  or  simi- 
lar sharp  instrument ;  the  morbid 
matter  should  then  be  expressed, 
and  a  little  fresh  butter  applied  to 
the  wound.     Ihe  ewe,   thus  af- 
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fefted,  must  be  separated  from  the 
flock;  and,  though  perhaps  losing 
the  use  of  one  teat,  she  may  be 
suffered  to  suckle  her  lamb  ;  but, 
if  both  teats  be  diseased,  the  latter 
must  be  reared  by  hand,  and  the 
dam  fattened  for  sale. 

Sheep  are  farther  liable  to  be 
bitten,  torn  or  ivorried,  from  the 
carelessness,  or  impatience  of  the 
shepherd;  or,  from  his  dogs  not 
being  sufficiently  broken  in,  as  well 
as  from  the  dogs  of  other  persons  ; 
in  consequence  of  which,  the  wool 
is  often  injured,  and  its  value 
greatly  reduced.  Such  accidents, 
however,  may  be  prevented  by 
proper  care  and  attention. 

Lastly,  to  preserve  the  health  of 
sheep,  it  will  be  advisable  tiiat 
every  farmer,  or  breeder,  daily  in- 
spect iiis  flock,  and  take  j)articular 
care,  that  their  tails  be  kept  per- 
fe(5tly  clean  :  nor  should  they  be 
folded  two  successive  nights  on 
the  same  spot ;  being  more  tender 
and  obnoxious  to  disease  than  other 
quadrupeds. 

No  animal  is  more  useful  than 
the  sheep,  which  supplies  man 
wirh  food  and  clothing,  while  it 
furnishes  numerous  poor  families 
with  constant  employment,  in  the 
various  branches  of  the  woollen 
m;inufa6ture.  Its  milk  is  very  nu- 
tritious (seevol.iii.  p.  201);  and 
its  flesh  is  a  grateful  and  whole- 
some food  (see  Mutton)  :  far- 
ther, the  principal  parts  of  the  skin 
are  advantageously  converted  into 
parchment ;  and  the  clippings,  or 
shreds,  are  boiled  into  Gluk;  a 
substance  which  is  indispensable  to, 
carpenters,  joiners,  and  cabinet., 
makers.  The  horns  are  formed 
into  buttons,  and  various  other  ar- 
ticles of  conveniency  :  the  trotters 
afford,  on  expression,  an  oil  which 
is  usefully  employed  in  several 
branchci 
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branches  of  the  arts  j  and,  when 
boiled,  or  baked,  they  furnish  a' 
nourishing  repast; — Lastly,  their 
Dung  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  l.pS)  is  a  va- 
luable manure:  and  even  their 
bones, when reducedto ashes,  con- 
stitute a  principal  ingredient  in  the 
compositions  for  artificial  stones, 
fcMTornamential  cliimne)'--pieceSj  cor- 
nices, kc. 

On  account  of  these  numerous 
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useful  purposes,  the  sheep  has  de-^ 
servedly  become  an  obje6t  of  na- 
tional consideration :  it  will,  there- 
fore, not  be  uninteresting  to  give 
a'  concijfc  view  of  the  differentf 
breads,  at  present  existing  in  Bfi-^^ 
tain,  and  \vliich  is"  seledled  froni 
Mr.  Culley's  practical  Ohscrvd'^^ 
fjons  on  Live  Stock,  8vo.  2d  ediri;* 
Robinsons,  1795. 
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To  these  different  breeds  miist 
be  added,  1 .  The  improved  Glou- 
cefster,  ot  the  Cotswold  Sheep,  en- 
larged by  the  old  Leicester  Cross  ; 
p?6dacing  full-sized  and  well-fla- 
voured mutton  :  and,  2.  The  Staf- 
fordshire Cannock  -  heath  Sheep, 
w'h'ich  resembles  those  of  the  South 
Down,  Both  these  breeds  are 
said  to  be  susceptible  of  great  im- 
provement by  crossing,  and  have 
been  highly  recommended  to  the 
at^tention  of  breeders. 

Beside  th'e  native  kinds,  or  va- 
rieties, of  this  valuable  animal,  we 
cannot  in  this  place  omit  to  men- 
tion the  Sp'amsh  Sheep,  which 
have  within  a  few  yej^rs  been  im- 
ported into  Britain,  with  a  view  to 
imfjrove  the  EngKsh  breeds.  Nu- 
nrerous  experiments  were  conse- 
qAfenfly  instituted,  under  the  im- 
nicdrate  superintendance  of  Lord 


SoMEKViLLE,  and    the  Board  of 
Agriculture  ;  which  have  been  at-^ 
tended    with    the  most   desirable" 
success.     Nay,   that  patriotic  no- 
bleman lately  performed  a  journey, 
into  Spain,  with  the  sole  design  of 
colle6Hng  a   number  of  the  finest 
Spanish    sheep  :     and  thence  im- 
ported tivelve  rams.     From  his  ac- 
knowledged skill  in  the  symmetry 
of  this  valuable  animal,  we  tru&t' 
that  they  will  be  a  real  acquisition 
to  the  nation. 

His  Majesty,  animated  by  the 
sani'e  laudable   motives,  has  been' 
pjeasqd  to'  give    upwards  of  one, 
himdred'Tiims  and  sc^veral  ewes,  to- 
different  persons,  who  have  engag:^ : 
ed    to    conduiSt    experiraepts    by' 
crossing  j  and  we  understand,  that 
our  Gracious  Sovereign,  in  J  SOI, 
permitted  some  of  his  male  and  fe- 
male sheep,  of  tlie  Spanish  breed. 
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.'behold  at  reasonable  prices, 
with -a  view  to  the  national  im- 
provement of  that  staple  commo- 
dity. Wool. 

SHEEP'S -BIT,  or  Hairy 
Sheep's-Scabious,  Jasione  mon- 
tana,  L.  an  indigenoas  annual 
plant,  growinoj  in  meadows,  pas- 
tures, and  heaths,  in  dry  and  sandy 
situations  ;  where  it  blows  in  June 
and  July. — Its  blue  flowers  emit  a 
strong,  musky  odour;  and  are 
eagerly  visited  by  bees.  The  leaves 
contain  a  sweetish  mucila-;e  ;  on 
which  account  tliey  afford  grateful 
food  to  sheep. 

Shell-fish.  See  Crab-fish  j 
Lobster;  Muscle  (vol.  iii.  p. 
246)  ;  Oyster,  &c. 

Shepherd's  Needle.  See 
Needle, the  Common  Shepherd's. 
.  SHEPHERD'S  PURSE,  the 
Common,  or  Shepherd's  Pouch, 
Thlaspi  Bursa  pcistoris,  L.  a  native 
plant,  growins^  among  rubbish,  on 
road-sides,  walls,  in  corn-iields,  and 
gravelly  walks  ;  flowering  from 
March  to  September. — Dr.  Wi- 
thering observes,  that  this  herb 
evinces  the  influence,  of  soil  and 
cJhnate  on  vegetables;  as  it  thrives 
in  almost  any  place,  bears  flowers, 
and  perfect  seeds,  when  only  two 
inches  high;  while,  in  more  favour- 
able situations,  it  attains  the  height 
of  two  or  three  feet. 

According  to  Bradley,  the 
dried  leaves  of  the  Shepherd's 
Purse,  reduced  to  powder,  and 
taken  in  rod  wine,  form  an  effica- 
cious remedy  in  diarrhoeas,  and 
'her  fluxes,  where  astringents  are 
iidicatcd. — ^The  expressed  juice  of 
tlrva  plant,  o[)erates  as  a  jjowerful 
styptic,  especially  in  bleeding's  from 
the  nose,  when  introduced  into 
the  nostrils. 

Sherbet.     SeePuNCii. 

SHINnrF/;.  a  disorder  of  the 
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er^'sipelatous  kind  (s&.a  Ros^),  Im 
which  numerous  pimples  of  a  livid 
hue,  arise  in  different  parts  of  the- 
trunk,  but  principally  around  the 
waist  of  the  body  ;  whence  it  is 
called  sJiingles,  or  girdle :  the  erup- 
tion terminates  in  small  blisters  or 
pustules.  It  is  seldom  attended) 
with  fever;  and,  even  in  such 
case,  the  febrile  symptoms  are  ge-, 
nerally  mild. 

As  this  complaint  requires  a 
similar  trentmeht  to  that  already 
stated,  under  the  head  of  Rose,  we^ 
shall  only. add  the  salutary  caution 
to  refrain  from  all  external  appli- 
cations of  a  repelling  nature  ;  be- 
cause such  imprudent  remedies, 
here  likewise,  cai^not  fail  to  pro- 
duce melancholy  effects. 

SHIRT,  a  loose  garment,  gene- 
rally worn  next  the  skin. 

The  material  of  which  shirts 
are  usually  made,  is  linen,  though 
Flannel  is  doubtless  a  more  na- 
tural and  salubrious  covering  for 
the  body,  on  account  of  its  porousi 
nature,  the  superior  warmth,  and 
many  other  advantages  thence  re- 
sulting, which  have  already  bcea 
explained  under  that  article.  As, 
however, /a^^Aion  requires  this  gar- 
ment to  be  made  of  linen,  we  deem 
it  necessary  to  observe,  that  the 
collar  and  wristbands  ouj,ht  to  be 
made  sufficiently  wide,  as  toogreat 
tightness  around  the  neck  and 
wrists,  is  highly  prejudicial  to 
health  ;  occasioning  difficulty  of 
breathing,,  and  sometimes,  cv-en 
paralytic  or  apoplectic  frts.  Fori 
ther,  cleanliness  enjoins  the  fre- 
quent changing  of  linen,  cspeeiallT 
during  the  summer ;  and,  tliouga 
the  propriety  of  such  practice  with 
patients  has  frequently  beeiv  ques- 
tioned, yet  the  shirt  ought  to  be 
renewed,  as  often  as  ca^^  be  safely 
and  coHvenicntly  eftedcdj  be- 
cause 
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cause  it  greatly  contributes  to  pro- 
mote insensible  perspiration.  This 
vestment,  however,  ought  in  all 
cases  to  haperfecilj/  aired;  as  nu- 
merous maladies,  and  even  pre- 
mature death,  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  uiattention  to  that  cir- 
cumstance. 

SHOAD-STONE,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  certain  loose  masses  of  a 
fossil,  which  is  generally  found  at 
the  entrance  of  mines. 

Shoad-stones  sefve  as  useful 
guides  to  miners,  in  digging  for 
ores;  because,  if  these  minerals, 
be  very  ponderous,  it  may  with 
certainty  be  concluded  that  they 
contain  antimony,  or  some  other 
metal.  Being  principally  found  in 
Cornwall  and  Derbyshire,  it  is  pro- 
bable, from  the  large  portion  of 
marcasliic  particles  in  shoad-stones, 
that  MuNDic  may  thence  be  ad- 
Tantageously  extraded. 

SHOE,  a  well-known  article  of 
dress,  which  serves  to  cover  the 
feet. 

Shoes  are  generally  made  of  lea- 
ther, the  texture  of  which  ought 
not  only  to  be  sufficiently  close,  to 
exclude  moisture,  but  also  pliant, 
or  flexible ;  so  that  it  may  atford 
free  scope  for  the  motion  of  the 
foot;  and,  as  it  is  an  object  of 
material  consequence  to  be  pro- 
vided against  the  sudden  changes 
of  the  weather,  we  refer  the  reader 
to  the  3d  volume,  pp.  J^-Sl, 
in  which  he  will  meet  with  the 
most  approved  methods  of  render- 
ing leather  icater-proof. 

Next  to  the  substance  of  which 
shoes  are  manufattured,  tlie  most 
important  consideration  will  be 
itheir  six,e,  or  shape  j  which  should 
in  all  cases  be  adapted  to  the  foot. 
An  easy  shoe  must,  therefore,  be 
of  a  sufficient  length,  and  of  apro- 
poniouale    breadth.      The    soles 
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should  be  thick,  and  their  extre- 
mities, round  rather  than  pointed  j 
in  order  to  proted  the  toes  from 
being  injured  by  sharp  stones,  or 
other  rough  substances,  that  may 
occur  in  the  streets  or  roads.-— 
Such  are  the  requisites  for  obtain- 
ing a  convenient  shoe;  and,  if 
these  be  not  stridly  observed,  the 
necessary  perspiration  of  the  feet 
will  be  checked  ;  warts  and  corns, 
with  all  their  attendant  pains,  will 
arise  :  and  numerous  other  mala- 
dies will  be  induced — extending 
their  influence  to  other  parts  of 
the  body.  Beside  tliese  serious 
consequences,  which  persons  wear- 
ing narrow  or  fashionable  shoes, 
gradually,  though  certainly,  expe- 
rience, tJiey  also  sutfer  from  imme- 
diate fatigue  and  languor,  when 
walking  only  to  a  short  distance  ; 
whereas,  by  pursuing  a  contrary 
conduiSt,  the  feet  are  not  only  inore 
easy,  but  those,  who  wear  proper 
shoes,  are  enabled  to  undergo  the 
longest  pedestrian  journies,  with- 
out receiving  any  material  injury 
from  such  exertions. — See  also  the 
article  Foot. 

Shoe,  in  farriery,  is  an  iroa 
plate  of  various  degrees  of  thick- 
ness, designed  to  proted  the  feet 
of  horses. 

The  common  method  of  shoeing 
consists,  first,  in  paring  the  frog, 
sole,  and  binders  of  the  foot ;  so 
that,  by  clumsy  management,  aflow 
of  blood  is  frequently  occasioned  : 
next,  a  heavy  shoe,  which  is  made 
somewhat  concave  on  the  side  next 
the  hoof,  is  then  applied  nearly  red- 
hot.  Farther,  to  prevent  the  frog 
from  coniing  in  contact  with  the 
ground,  the  shoe-heels  are  usually 
made  either  very  thick,  broad,  and 
strong ;  or  large  cramps  or  caulkers 
are  raised  upon  them.  In  oonse- 
queuce  of  this  treatment,  the  fvog 

is 
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is  unnaturally  elevated  above  the 
ground,  and  the  heels  are  deprived 
of  the  substance  which  was  origi- 
nally intended  to  keep  the  crust 
sufficiently  expanded.  Thus,  the 
former  are  forced  together;  and, 
while  the  latter  is  pressed  upon  the 
coffin,  and  the  extremities  of  the 
7iut-hoiie,  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  is  impeded;  the  frog  gradu- 
ally wastes;  at  length  the  whole 
hoof  decays;  and,  by  such  injudi- 
cious pra6iice,  the  numerous  disor- 
ders incident  to  the  feet  of  horses, 
which  are  known  under  the  names 

of   FOUNDERED,     FRUSH,    &C.    are 

generally  occasioned. 

lb  remedy,  or  at  least  to  pre- 
vent, these  maladies,  Mr. Edward 
Coleman  has  invented  an  art'iji- 
dalfrog,  for  which  he  obtained  a 
patent  in  February  1800.  This 
frog  may  be  made  of  any  tough 
and  hard  material;  for  instance, 
leather,  horn,  or  wood  ;  but  iron 
is  preferable.  In  order  to  fix  and 
remove  such  contrivance  with  ease, 
the  toe  of  the  iron  frog  extends 
beneath  that  of  the  shoe,  and  thus 
prevents  the  artificial  frog  from 
slipping  forwards  :  next,  a  steel 
spring  is  fitted  into  an  irregular 
groove  in  the  iron  frog,  and  fixed 
under  the  heels  of  the  shoe ;  lest 
the  frog  should  move  either  back- 
vards,  or  in  a  lateral  direction. 
Lantly,  to  ensure  greater  ste.ndiness 
to  this  ajiplication,  a  leather  strap 
is  passed  through  a  hole,  in  tlie 
heel  of  the  frog,  and  then  buckled 
round  the  hoof. 

In  April,  1796,  a  patent  was 
granted  to  Mr.  William  Moor- 
croft,  for  his  invention  of  an  im- 
proved and  expeditious  method  of 
mnnufa6turing  horse-shoes.  His 
pradtice  consists  in  cutting  the 
shoes  by  means  of  dies,  having  pre- 
viously prepared  the  iron  3  in  con- 
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sequence  of  which,  the  shape  of 
the  shoe  is  not  only  more  perfed, 
but  the  horse's  foot  is  supported  in 
a  more  effectual  manner,  than  by 
the  shoes  in  common  use :  thus, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  patentee, 
many  diseases  to  which  that  part  is 
liable,  may  in  future  be  prevented. 
— For  a  detailed  account  of  this 
contrivance,  the  reader  will  con- 
sult the  6th  vol.  of  the  "  Repertory 
of  Arts,''  &c.  :  ^-  some  judicious 
hints,  on  the  shoeing  of  tliat  va- 
luable animal,  also  occur  in  Mr. 
Moorcroft's  pamphlet,  entitled, 
'*  A  Cursory  Account  of  the  various 
Methods  of  Shoeing  Horses"  8vo. 
1800;  which  will  amply  repay  the 
trouble  of  perusal. 

Shoote.  See  Calf  ;  vol.  i.  pp. 
423-4. 

Short-sightedness.  See  vol. 
ii.  p.  2AA. 

SHOT,  a  general  name  given 
to  small  and  large  balls,  employed 
in  fire-arms,  but  especially  to  those 
of  a  diminutive  size. 

Shot  !s  made  either  of  iron,  or 
of  lead  :  the  former  metal  is  chiefly 
used  for  cannon-balls ;  as  the  latter 
is  for  those  of  guns,  pistols,  &c. 

There  are  difi^erent  kinds  of  shot, 
according  to  the  various  purposes 
for  which  they  are  designed.  The 
best  for  fowling-pieces,  is  known 
under  the  name  of  Patent  milled 
Shot,  and  is  of  various  sizes,  ac- 
cording to  the  species  of  game  that 
is  the  immediate  objeft  of  pursuit. 
It  is  made  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  Sheets  of  lead,  the  thickness 
of  which  corresponds  >^Hth  the  in- 
tended size  of  the  shot,  are  first 
cut  into  small  cubic  pieces :  these 
are  next  submitted  to  a  large,  hol- 
low, iron  cylinder,  that  is  mounted 
horizontally,  so  as  to  be  turned  by 
a  winch ;  and,  by  their  friction 
against  the  sides  of  the  machine, 
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they  are  rendafed  perfecilly  round 
and  smooth. — See  also  Granula- 
tion. 

SHOULDER,  is  the  joint  which 
conne6ts  the  anii  with  the  body. 
The  principal  affection  of  this  limb 
is  LUXATION,  or  dislocation  (see 
vol.  iii.  p.  136'),  when  the  head  of 
the  i>pper  arm-bone  is  forced  from 
its  socket.  Such  injury  may  be  dis- 
covered by  the  swelling  of  the  part ; 
the  inability  to  raise  the  arm ;  and 
violent  pain  attending  the  attempt ; 
farther,  the  dislocated  arm  will  be 
of  a  different  length  from  the  other  j 
the  head  of  the  bone  may  be  felt  to 
be  displaced  i'wvsi  its  natural  situa- 
tion j  and  a  vacuity  be  perceived 
under  the  anterior  part  of  the 
shoulder-blade. 

In  treating  this  complaint,  the 
principal  obje6t  will  be  to  reduce 
the  dislocated  limb,  with  the  great- 
est possible  ease  and  expedition; 
in  ©rder  to  prevent  a  watery-swell- 
ing, which  is  apt  to  arise  in  neg- 
leded  cases  of  long  standing.  Va- 
rious means  have  been  devised  for 
restoring  the  joint  to  its  former 
position ;  such  as  suspending  the 
patient  by  th.c  Ivixated  arm  over 
the  step  of  a  ladder,  or  the  top  of  a 
door;  and  which  have,  in  many 
instauces,  been  attended  witli  suc- 
cess, by  the  sudden  jerk  thus  pro- 
duced :  but,  by  either  of  these' ex- 
pedients, the  soft  parts  are  liable 
U),  be  lacerated,  and  the  head  of  the 
bone  t-p  be  tiatturcd.  ' 

A  more  eligible  method,  tliere- 
foie,  is-  the  following:  after  the 
p^ient  is  seated  on  a  chair,  his 
body  must  be  secured  by  a  strong 
belt  passed  around  it,  and  held  by 
asiistaTits.  The  elbow  should  he 
bent,  in  order  to  relax  the  mus- 
cjes.  A  firm  leather  bandage, 
from  four  to  five  inches  broad, 
Vi4h  strong  straps,  t»  next  tQ  be 
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tied  round  the  arm,  immcdiatelf 
above  the  elbow ;  when  the  arm 
should  be  gradually  extended  by 
assistants,  pulling  these  straps, 
while  another  person  withdraws 
the  shoulder-blade.  The  exten- 
sion and  counter-extension  must 
be  regulated  by  the  situation  of  the 
head  of  the  bone.  As  soon  as  the 
latter  has  passed  the  margin  of  the 
socket,  it  will  be  returned  to  its 
place  by  the  a6tion  of  the  muscles;, 
an  effect  which  is  indicated  by  a 
loud  crack.  If,  however,  violent 
inflammatory  symptoms  should  en- 
sue after  the  operation,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  fomentations  with 
Arquebusade  or  Goulard-water, 
and  the  application  of  leeches.— 
At  all  events,  the  arm  ought  to  be 
retained  for  some  time  in  a  state  o£ 
rest,  by  a  proper  bandage,  till  it 
acquire  its  former  vigour ;  espe- 
cially if  a  new  dislocation  of  tlie 
joint  be  apprehended.  To  obviate 
such  an  accident,  blisters,  fric- 
tions, and  stimulants,  applied  to 
the  shoulders,  have  frequently 
proved  beneficial. 

SHRIMP,  theLARGER,  or  Can- 
cer  crangon,  L.  a  diminutive  shell- 
fish, provided  with  long  slender 
feelers,  and  several  claws,  to  which 
moveable  fangs  are  attached  r  it 
has  three  pair  of  legs,  and  scvea 
joints  in  its  tail. 

There  is  another  kind  of  shrimp 
{squlUaJ,   which,    in  its   extern;il 
charatSters,    nearly  resembles  th?.'" 
before  described  ;  though  it  is  nc 
above  half  the  size  of  theformer,— 
This  species  frequents  the  coast  c 
Kent,  and  is  sold  in  Uie  met-  - 
lis,  under  the  name  of  the  ■ 
*  Shrhip. 

As  an  article  of  food,  shrimps 
are  esteemed  an  agreeable  repast , 
and  are  more  easily  digested  than 
the  larger  kinds  of  shell- fi'sh,  sue' 
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ds  crabs,  lobsters,  &c.  Hence,  the 
former  are  frequently  used,  as  an 
ingredient  in  sauces ;  and  also 
featen  by  epicures,  with  a  view  to 
Impart  additional  relish  to  wine  and 
rich  ale. 

SHRUB,  in  hotany,  a  term  de- 
noting a  \b^  tree,  of  a  diminutive 
size ;  or,  a  plant  abounding  with 
branches  ;  and,  instead  of  one  sin- 
gle trunk,  shooting  forth  several 
sets  or  stems  from  the  parent-root. 
Such  are  the  honey-suckle,  holly, 
furz6,  &c. 

The  most  hardy,  indigenous 
fchrub?,  are  the  Box,  and  Ivy, 
which  resist  the  severest  winters, 
without  receiving  tbe  least  injury ; 
while  many  other  vegetables  decay, 
in  consequence  of  intense  frost. 
Next,  in  point  of  hardiness,  are 
tlie  HoLLY,  Juniper,  and  Furzis  : 
but  there  are,  besides,  numerous 
ornamental  shrubs,  well  calculated 
to  diversify  parks,  lawns,  &c. 

Having  already  given  a  list  of 
the  most  useful  shrubs,  under  the 
article  Plantation}  and  hke- 
wise  stated  the  most  advantageous 
methods  of  cultivating  them,  under 
the  heads  of  Cuttings,  Layers, 
Planting,  &c.,we  refer  the  reader 
to  those  respective  subjects. 

SHRUB,  a  compound  liquor, 
made  of  ardent  spirits,  orange- 
juice,  and  sugar. 

Tiiough  we  do  not  profess  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  exad  propor- 
tion of  the  ingredients  employed 
by  shrub -drinkers,  yet  it  appears 
that  one  pint  of  the  best  coniac 
brandy  requires  to  be  diluted  with 
the  expressed  and  filtred  juice  of 
four  or  six  China  oranges,  and 
half  a  pound  of  refined  sugar.*— 
Thus,  a  very  palatable,  but  seduc- 
tive liquor  is  produced ;  the  eli^b6ts 
'  v/hich,  if  frequently  resorted  to, 
not    fail    of   undtjrmininjr  the 
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constitution  of  its  votaries. — Hav- 
ing, on  former  occasions,  explained 
the  injurious  consequences  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  liberal  use 
of  Arrack,  Brandy,  Gin,  and 
Rum,  we  shall,  at  present,  only  re- 
mark, that  shrub  is  incomparably 
more  tempting  and  insinuating, 
especially  to  weak  females,  than 
any  of  the  simple  spirits  ;  because, 
in  combination  with  sweet  ingre- 
dients, this  liquor  imperceptibly 
stimulates,  and  gradually  impairs 
the  digestive  organs,  while  it  de- 
prives such  persons  of  that  share  of 
tottering  health,  which  they  vainly 
hoped  to  support. 

SIGHT,  is  the  exercise  of  the 
sense  of  vision.  This  faculty  is 
one  of  the  most  important  enjoyed 
by  organized  beings  j  as  thcv  are 
thus  enabled  to  behold  the  beauties 
of  Nature,  and  to  avoid  such  ob- 
je6ts,  as  may  be  produ6tive  of  in- 
jury to  the  animal  body. — Con- 
sistently with  Our  limits,  we  can- 
not attempt  to  explain  the  peculiar 
stru(5turc  of  the  organs  .of  sight ; 
and  shall,  therefore,*  briefly  ob- 
serve, that  perceptions  by  the  eye 
are  effected  by  the  refra6lion  of  the 
rays  of  light,  through  the  medium 
of  the  crystalline  humour;  till  they 
are  collected  into  one  distin6t  image 
on  the  retina,  a  membrane  resem- 
bling a  net ;  and  which  represents 
objects  to  tiie  mind.  Such  rays 
are,  during  their  passage  through 
the  cornea,  or  horny  skin,  broken 
and  brought  into  mutual  contadt ; 
after  which  they  converge  at  the 
part  containing  the  vitreous  or 
transparent  humour  j  and  at  which 
they  separate,  being  again  assem- 
bled together,  and  at  length  col- 
leded  into  as  many  points  as  the 
external  figure  represents. 

Such  is  the  manner  by  which  we 
are  enabled  to  behold  obje6ts  in 
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ffc.neral :  hence,  the  necessity  of 
guarding  the  eyes  with  equal  care 
against  all  injuries  from  without, 
as  well  as  nofturnal  excesses,  be- 
comes evident ;  for  those  tender 
and  complicated  organs  are  ex- 
posed to  a  variety  of  disorders, 
which,  if  not  opportunely  prevent- 
ed or  checked  in  their  progress, 
may  eventually  induce  total  Blind- 
ness.— Having  already  enumerat- 
ed such  atfertions,  and  pointed  out 
the  most  appropriate  treatment, 
under  the  articles  Eye,  Gutta- 
Serena,  &c.  the  reader  will  con- 
sult them  accordingly. 

SILK,  a  fibrous  production,  par- 
taking both  of  animal  and  vegetable 
nature  :  it  is  spontaneously  drawn 
or  spun  by  the  inse£t,  which  will 
be  the  object  of  the  next  article.  In 
this  place,  therefore,  we  shall  only 
remark,  that  the  filaments  manu- 
factured by  this  admirable  creature, 
are  extren^ely  fine,  so  that  they 
cannot  be  employed  for  any  tex- 
ture, in  a  single  state  ;  but,  when 
combined  or  twisted  together  into 
several  tlireads,  by  means  of  ma- 
chinery, they  form  the  strongest 
cords,  or  cloth,  which  is  not  only 
the  most  elegant,  but  also  the  most 
durable  ;  though  it  may  be  pro- 
.  cured  at  a  cheaper  price,  in  propor- 
tion to  its  fine  quality,  than  either 
linen,  or  cotton. — Raw  silk  pays  on 
importation  (excepting  that  pro- 
duced in  the  British  colonies,  in 
America,  which  is  duty-free), 
3s.  3id,  per  pound  ;  but,  the  duty 
,pf  wrought  silk  amounts  nearly  to 
a  prohibition. — See  also  Stock- 
ings. 

SILK -WORM,  or  Phalcena 
l^omhyx  Mori,  a  native  of  China, 
^vhere  it  propagates  itself  on  the 
mulberr}'-trce,  the  leaves  of  which 
serve  as  its  only  natural  food. 
From  the  labours  of  this  valuable 
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inse3:,  we  obtain  Silk.  Tlie  worna 
is  hatched  from  yellowish  eggs,  the 
size  of  which  is  rather  smaller  than 
that  of  mustard-seed  j  and  which 
are  laid  by  a  species  of  white  motli, 
resembling  a  butterfly. 

Raw  silk  has  hitherto  been  im- 
ported into  Britain,  at  a  considera- 
ble annual  expence  j  though,  it 
now  appears  that  England,  in  par- 
ticular, possesses  certain  advan- 
tages over  the  southern  climates  of 
Europe,  for  raising  silk  j  and 
which,  if  they  were  properly  at- 
tended to,  promise  to  be  produc- 
tive of  a  great  saving  to  the  nation. 
Thus,  the  eggs  may,  in  this  coun- 
try, be  preserved  throughout  the 
winter  and  spring,  without  an  ap- 
prehension of  being  hatched  before 
the  mulberry-leaves  appear ;  pro- 
vided they  be  kept  in  cool  places, 
and  not  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
the  sun ;  whereas,  in  Tuscany, 
and  other  warmer  parts  of  Europe, 
it  is  scarcely  pradicable  to  keep 
them  in  an  embryo  state,  even  for 
a  few  days. — Cold,  thunder,  and 
lightning,  are  equally  destructive 
to  these  inseds  ;  and  the  countriea 
above  mentioned  are  subjeCl  tc 
frequent  storms,  ttiat  endanger  thei 
existence  ;  while  Britain  is  almoS 
totally  exempt  from  the  latter  ca^ 
sualties.  Nay,  incalculable  num^ 
bers  of  silk- worms  are  annuallj 
bred  in  Germany,  Prussia,  Sw< 
den,  &c.  the  climates  of  whicli  ai 
incomparably  colder  than  the  Bi 
tish,  in  general :  hence,  we  trust 
that  the  culture  of  silk  will  becor 
a  source  of  national  profit. 

Wiien  the  egg  is  hatched,  aftcj 
being  exposed  to  a  warm  temper 
ture  of  from  60  to  /CP  of  FahJ 
RENHEiT,  for  a  few  days,  asms 
black  worm  bursts  forth,  v.hich 
ytry  eager  for  food,  and  ought  tc 
be  supplied  with  the  most  tcndc 
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mulberry-leaves.  These  will  be 
grc  edily  eaten  for  about  eight  days, 
at  which  period  the  worm  is  seized 
with  a  lethargic  sleep,  for  three 
days  ;  when  it  changes  its  skin. 
"ilie  creature  now  begins  to  eat 
again  for  five  or  six  days,  till  it 
becomes  subje6t  to  a  second  sick- 
ness or  sleep,  of  a  similar  dura- 
tion. A  third  and  fourth  stages  of 
equal  length  succeed,  so  that  in 
about  32,  or  30  days,  the  silk-worm 
atiriins  its  full  growth,  being  in 
this  climate  from  one  to  two  inches, 
but,  in  the  warmer  countries,  from 
three  to  four  inches  in  length. 

After  tlvtHcJhur  successive  revo- 
lutions, the  insed  devours  its  food 
wilh  great  avidity  for  five   or  six 
days  longer;  at  the  end  of  which 
it  becomes  sickly,  and  in  a  manner 
transparent,  wlien  it  requires  no  far- 
ther nourishment :  at  this  period, 
it  endeavours  to  find  a  convenient 
spot  between  dry  branches,  in  a 
dark  corner,  and  begins  to  sp'm  ; 
winding  the   silk  which  it  draws 
from  its  bowels,   around   its  own 
body,  in  an  egg  shaped,   roundish 
ball,    denominated   a   cocoon.      In 
this  state,  the  worm  remains  for  a 
fortnight,   and   upwards,   inclosed 
in  the  centre  of  its  silky  habitation, 
whence  it  bursts  forth  in  tlie  form 
of  a  whitish  moth,  the  wings  of 
i^hich  are  marked  with  yellow  or 
jrown  lities  :  each  female  lays  from 
I  to  5CX)  eggs,  within  two  or  three 
ays,  when  she  dies  without  tnst- 
ig  any  food  -,  and  the  male  gene- 
rally  perishes   in  24  hours,  after 
liiving  propagated  its  species. — It 
rs«;rves    to    be    remarked,    that, 
luring  the  first  day  of  its  labours, 
he  silk- worm  spins  only  the  exte- 
lor,    irreguLir  texture,    wiiich  is 
nown,  in  commerce,   under  the 
anie  ot\/lorct,  or  coarse  silk,  serv- 
2g  tor  inferior  stockings,  gloves^ 
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kc.  On  the  second  or  third  day, 
it  begins  to  manufatSture  fine,  con- 
ne6ted  filaments,  extending  several 
hundred  yards  in  length  ;  and,  after 
this  useful  work,  the  creature  com- 
pletes its  task,  by  forming  its  oval 
solid  case,  that  resembles  thin 
parchment,  and  in  which  it  rests 
with  safety,  till  it  emerges  in  the 
shape  of  a  butter-ily. — Those  ro- 
coons,  however,  which  are  intended 
for  the  produ6lion  of  silk,  ought 
to  be  seleded  within  a  w^eek,  and 
exposed  to  a  hot  oven,  in  which 
bread  has  been  previously  baked ; 
with  a  view  to  prevent  the  worm 
from  cutting  the  silk  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, such  as  are  designed  for 
breeding,  ought  to  be  carefully 
selefted,  namely,  one  male  to  each 
female;  the  cocoons  of  the  former 
being  somewhat  pointed  at  one 
end,  while  those  of  the  latter  are 
generally  of  a  larger  size. 

Having  thus  stated  the  various 
changes  which  silk-worms  under- 
go, we  shall  proceed  to  point  out 
the  most  proper  vegetables  for  their 
subsistence.  The  best  adapted 
for  this  purpose,  are  the  leaves 
of  the  black  and  white  Mulbkr- 
KY-TKEE  ',  and,  though  we  have 
remarked,  vol.  iii.'p.  241,  that  this 
tree  did  not  prosper  in  Britain,  yet 
we  understand  from  fater  iiiforma- 
tion,  that  it  may  be  advantageous- 
ly cultivated,  particularly  in  Corn- 
wall J  on  which  account  the  Uo:ird 
of  Agriculture  has  been  inducH  to 
recommend  the  breeding  of  silk- 
worms to  the  inhabitants  of  that 
county.  As,  however,  mulberry- 
leaves  cannot  always  be  procured 
in  sufficient  quantity,  the  inserts, 
if  kept  in  a  warm  place,  maybe 
occasionally  fed  with  those  ot  let- 
tuces. I'he  young  (neither  moist 
nor  withered),  leaves  of  black- 
berries, vines,  cowslips,  ash,  and 
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primroses,  have  also  been  advan- 
tageously employed  for  this  pur- 
pose j  and  it  is  asserted,  that  elm- 
leaves  maybe  safely  given  to  them 3 
though  some  breeders  observe,  that 
such  food  inevitably  causes  their 
4estru6tion, 

In  the  man9gement  of  silk- 
worms, cleanliness  is  an  obje6t  of 
the  first  importance  :  hence,  to  fa- 
cilitate the  rearing  of  these  profit- 
able creatures,  in  this  climate,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Swayne  has  contrived 
an  ingenious  apparatus,  by  means 
of  vi'hich,  large  numbers  may  be 
bred  in  a  small  compass.  It  con- 
sists of  a  wooden  frame,  4  feet  2 
inches  in  height  j  each  side  being 
lQ\  inches  wide,  and  divided  into 
eight  partitions,  by  means  of  small 
wooden  grooves,  into  which  are  in- 
troduced sliders,  that  may  thus  be 
drawn  in,  or  out,  at  pleasure.  The 
tipper  slider  is  of  paper,  and  is  des- 
tined for  the  reception  of  the 
worms,  as  soon  as  the  eggs  are 
hatched.  The  two  next  are  formed 
of  cat-gut,  the  threads  of  which 
are  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch 
asunder  ;  and  are  designed  for 
them,  when  somewhat  increased 
in  size.  The  five  lowei  sliders  are 
constructed  of  wicker-work,  with 
openings  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
square,  through  which  the  dung 
.descends.  Beneath  all  these  are 
placed  paper-sliders,  to  prevent  the 
excrements  from  falling  on  those 
which  are  beneath  tliem. — For  a 
more  detailed  account  of  this  con- 
trivance, the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  7th  volume  of  the  "  Trmisac- 
tions  of  the  Society  for  the  Encou- 
ragement of  Arts"  &c.  where  it  is 
iiilly  described,  and  illustrated  with 
an  engraving. 

For  the  successful  rearing  of 
BJlk-worms,  two  essential  obje«!;\s 
ought  to  be  attended  to  ;  1.  A  suf- 
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ficlent  plantation  of  raulbcrry-troes  j 
and  2.  A  proper  stock  of  eggs  for 
hatching,  obtained  from  a  climate 
similar  to  that  in  which  they  are 
to  be  bred.  Besides,  it  will  be  ad- 
visable to  keep  the  latter  in  a  cool, 
but  not  in  a  cold  place,  till  the 
tender  mulberry-leaves  are  secured 
from  the  effe6t  of  night-frosts.  The 
room  in  which  the  inseds  are 
rpanaged,  should  be  lofty,  dry,  and 
rather  dark  than  too  light.  In  short, 
they  ought  to  pass  through  their 
different  stages  of  life,  in  an  uni- 
formly warm  temperature,  not  exf 
ceeding  that  of  summer  heat. 

The  quality  of  silk  greatly  de- 
pends on  the  manner,  in  which  the 
raw  threads  are  manufadured.  In 
order  towind.them  off  the  cocoons, 
they  are  immersed  into  hot  water 
for  a  minute  or  longer,  whep  they 
are  taken  out  and  reeled  by  means 
of  a  mi\chine  5  the  threads  are  next 
twisted,  and  at  length  woven  into 
ribbons,  satins,  &c. 

Convinced  of  the  great  import-  1 
ance  of  the  silk-manufa6ture  to  % 
this  country,  the  Society  for  the 
Jincouragement  of  Arts,  &c.  have 
offered  various  premiums,  with  a 
view  to  promote  the  production  of 
silk,  in  Britain.  The  successful 
candidates  were,  1.  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams, who  received  20  guineas  in 
17/8,  for  her  attention  to  this  ob- 
ject.—2.  Miss  HenkiettaBhodes, 
to  whom,  in  1785,  the  Society  pre- 
sented their  silver  medal.— 3.  'I he 
Kev.  Mr.  SwAYNEj  who  obtained 
a  similar  reward  in  ]  789 ;  and 
lastly,  Mr.  Salvatoke  Berte- 
ZEi^,  on  whom,  in  1790,  they  be- 
stowed their  gold  mtdal. 

It  would  exceed  the  limits  of  our 
plan,  to  specify  the  different  me- 
thods adopted  by  these  patriotic 
individuals  5  and,  as  we  have  al- 
ready sele«5led  a  few  hints^  both, 

from 
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from  their  communications,  mid 
from  foreign  authorities,  the  in- 
quisitive reader  will  consult  the  2d, 
4th,  5th,  and  7th  vols,  of  the  So- 
ciety's **  Trans actijons,'"  &c.  iii; 
which  the  various  expedients  prac- 
tised by  silk- cultivators  in  this 
country,  are  fully  related. — Some 
practical  remarks  likewise  occur  in 
Mr,  Bertezens  **  Thojights  on 
the  different  kinds  of  Food  given  to 
Silk-tvorms,''  &c.  (8vo.  pp.  47,  Is. 
Kevv,  1789)j  a  treatise  worthy  of 
perusal. 

SILVER,  one  of  the  whitest 
of  the  perfect  metals,  is  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  globe,  both  in 
a  native  state,  and  alloyed  with 
other  ores. 

The  purest  silver  is  imported  by 
the  Spaniards,  from  Potosi,  in 
South  America  ;  and,  though  the 
lead-mines  of  England  contain  a 
portion  of  this  valuable  ore,  yet  it 
is  so  inconsiderable  as  not  to  defray 
the  expence  of  separating  it  from 
lead. 

In  point  of  malleability,  silvej:  is 
somewhat  inferior  to  gold  ;  but  it 
is  much  harder  than  the  latter.  It^ 
however,  both  metals  be  melted  to^ 
gether,  tliey  readily  combine,  wrth-r 
out  materially  diminishing  their 
ductility  :  hence,  such  alloy  is  ge-i 
iierally  employed  for  gold  coinage. 

Silver  acquires  hardness  by  ham- 
mering, and  is  tlK*refore  (vvhen 
alloyed  with  a  certain  proportion  of 
copper),  not  only  used  for  coining 
money,  but  likewise  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  spoons,  goblets,  and 
other  ai  tides  of  plate.  —  Being, 
however,  atted  upon,  in  a  pe-* 
culiar  manner,  by  sulphureous 
vapours,  the  surface  of  silver,  if 
exposed  to  the  air,  easily  becomes 
tarnished,  and  assumes  a  dark- 
browQ  colour.  Various  powders. 
Ijtive,    therefore,    been  contrived. 
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wklba  view  to  restore  plate -to  it? 
original  lustre  j  bur,  as  most  o^ 
these  compounds  are  apt  to  ^cratchj 
and  injure  tXvz  substance  of  such 
expensive  utensils,  we  recommend 
the  following  preparation  :  Take 
one  ounce  of  red  calx  of  vitricl 
(crocus  martisj  and'  two  ounces  of 
calcined  chalk ;  let  both  ingredients 
be  pulverized,  and  passed  through 
the  finest  sieve.  This  compositioa 
may  be  applied,  either  in  a  dry 
state,  or,  if  the  silver  be  uniisually 
tarnished,  the  powder  may  pre- 
viously be  moistened  with  spirit  of 
wine,  in  order  to  produce  the  de- 
sired efFe(5t  witli  greater  expedition* 

This  precious  metal  is,  likewise, 
advantageously  employed  in  phar* 
raacy.  When  dissolved  k\  the  ni- 
tric acid,  it  forms  the  nitrate  of 
silver  j  and,  tliough  a  most  viru- 
lent medicine,  it  has  been  given 
with  great  success,  to  persons  sub- 
ject to  epileptic  fits  ;  in  doses  of  ^ 
quartcrof  agrain,  taken  three  times 
in  the  course  of  the  day.  It  U  far-r 
thcr  useful  externally,  as  a  caustic^ 
for  consuming  Ny^rts,  and  similar 
excrescence^,  Uiotiess,  than  for  prer 
venting  thegi'owtjlj  of  tungous  li»€sl| 
In  ulcers  j  but,  ifi  9II  these  cases,  if" 
ought,  on  account  ot  its  deleteriouf 
qualities,  tc  ^-^  ■•'-aed.by  t|)a;^jj>Btj 
fession.  . 

Silver  pays,  on  importation,  9 
duly  of  2s.  lOd.-i^^  5  and,  tor  hoipft 
consumption,  4s.  ^d^,,  per  ounci 
troy  :  its  price,  in  tiie  markets,  vat 
ries  from  5s.  3d,  to  ^if.lOd.  per  02^ 
•SILVER-WEIi^)>,  WildTant 

6EY,  or  Goo ^E- GRASS,  Pot^jitiU^ 
Anserinat  h.  a  British  perennial 
plant,  growing  on  the  sides  of  path^ 
and  roads,  and  in  low  pastuf,.  s  j 
Howcring  in  June  and  July.—^ 
Gunner  observes,  that  the  Scotch 
and  Irish,  in  times,  of  scarcity, 
convert  the  roots  of  thiis  vegetable 
1''  4  into 
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into  flour  and  bread. — Gleditsch 
recommends  the  whole  herb  in  the 
process  of  tanning  calf-leather.— 
According  to  Dr.  Withering,  tlie 
leaves  are  mildly  astringent :  hence, 
when  dried  and  reduced  to  powder, 
they  have  been  used  with  success, 
in  agues.  The  usual  dose  is  a 
meat-spoonful  every  three  hour?, 
to  be  given  between  the  paroxysms. 
• — In  the  winter  season,  the  roots 
of  the  Wild  Tansey  possess  the  fla- 
vour of  parsnep. — The  plant  is 
eaten  by  cows,  horses,  goats  and 
hogs,  but  refused  by  sheep. 

SIMAROUBA,  or  Quassia  Sl- 
maroula,  L.  an  exotic  tree  growing 
in  Guiana,  and  also  in  Jamaica, 
where  it  attains  a  considerable 
height  and  thickness. — Its  bark  is 
used  in  medicine,  and  is  imported 
in  long  pieces  of  a  yellowish  co- 
lour, and  a  strong  bitter  taste.  Be- 
ing mildly  astringent,  it  has  been 
advantageously  prescribed  in  doses 
of  half  a  dram,  in  the  form  of  a 
deco6tion,  to  be  repeated  every 
third  or  fourth  hour,  in  bloody  and 
other  alvine  fluxes,  and  towards  the 
termination  of  putrid  fevers  j  when 
it  restores  the  tone  of  the  intes- 
tines ;  allays  their  spasmodic  irri- 
tation ;  promotes  the  secretions  by 
perspiration  and  urine  ;  while  it 
disposes  the  patient  to  refreshing 
sleep.  It  should,  however,  be  re- 
marked, that  such  medicine  would 
be  highly  improper,  where  an  in- 
flammatory disposition  prevails,  or 
a  suppuration  in  the  bowels  is  ap- 
prehended :  nor  can  it  be  taken 
Ivith  safety,  when  the  alimentary 
canal  is  obstrufted. — In  a  state  of 
powder,  the  Simarouba  may  be 
taken  in  doses  from  10  to  20  grains, 
every  three  or  four  hours. 

Simpler's  Joy  :  See  Vervain^ 
Ae  Common. 
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SiMSON-:  See  Groundsel,  the 
Common. 

SINAPISM,  signifies  an  exter- 
nal application,  in  the  form  of  a 
soft  plaster,  or  poultice,  for  the 
same  purposes  as  a  Blister,  to 
which  we  refer. 

The  most  usual  sinapism  is  com- 
posed of  equal  parts  of  mustard- 
flower  and  crumbs  of  bread,  mixed 
with  such  a  proportion  of  vinegar 
as  will  render  it  of  a  proper  con- 
sistence to  be  spread  on  linen,  or 
cotton.  In  this  state,  the  prepara- 
tion is  to  be  applied  to  the  skin,  till 
the  latter  become  red  and  painful. 
The  time  required  for  producing 
such  eftect,  is  very  unequal.  In 
irritable  persons,  it  will  sometimes 
operate  within  15  minutes  ^  while, 
in  others,  it  may  continue  on  the 
part  to  be  stimulated  for  6  or  8 
hours,  without  occasioning  con- 
siderable uneasiness.  If,  however, 
the  cataplasm  be  sufi^ered  to  re- 
main in  its  place,  for  some  time 
after  the  commencement  of  the 
pain,  it  will  draw  a  blister,  which 
must  be  treated  in  a  manner  simi- 
lar to  that  occasioned  by  the  Spa- 
nish-FLY.  (See  vol.  ii.  p.  3 It).) 
But,  if  it  be  intended  to  operate  by 
a  gradual  discharge  of  matter,  or 
Serum,  (see  Blood)  the  red  or 
sore  part  may  be  kept  in  a  moist 
state,  by  the  repeated  application  of 
cabbage-leaves  j  and,  according  to 
circumstances,  the  sinapism  may 
be  renewed  on  the  same  spot. 

I'he  size  of  such  blistering  plas- 
ters depends  on  that  of  the  indivi- 
dual, and  the  nature  of  the  atfec- 
tion  :  thus,  in  children,  they  need 
not  be  larger  than  one,  or  at  the 
farthest,  two  inches  in  diameter; 
but,  in  adults,  they,  may  occasion- 
ally be  spread  to  the  extent  of 
from  three  to  six  inches  and  up- 
wards. 
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^ards,  though  of  less  breadth  in 
proportion  to  their  length. — ^The 
most  usual  parts  of  the  body,  on 
which  these  external  remedies  are 
calculated  to  produce  s^^ecdy  relief, 
are  the  calves  of  the  legs,  and  the 
soles  of  the  feet  5  espfcially  with 
a  view  to  abate  pain  arising  from 
internal  inflammations;  to  draw 
catarrhal  and  rheumatic  humours 
from  parts  essential  to  life,  towards 
the  lower  extremities ;  and  to  de- 
termine the  morbid  matter  in  the 
small-pox,  so  as  to  ali'ect  the  face 
with  less  severity. — In  rheumatic 
tooth  and  head-achs,  the  sinapism 
ought  to  be  applied  either  to  the 
nape  of  the  neck,  or  to  one  of  the 
upper  arms  ;  in  inflammations  of 
the  chest,  between  the  shoulder- 
blades  ;  in  apople6tic  cases,  to  the 
neck,  calves  of  the  legs,  and  soles 
of  the  feet ;  in  malignant  putrid  or 
nervous  fevers,  to  the  arms,  thighs, 
legs,&c. — These  domestic  remeilies 
are,  in  the  instances  before  enu- 
merated, of  greater  service  than  is 
generally  supposed ;  and  we  are 
convinced  from  experience,  that  in 
the  plurality  of  cases,  they  are  in- 
finitely more  proper,  safe,  and  effi- 
cacious, than  the  coranjon  liisters 
of  the  shops. 

Sinew:  See  Tendon. 

SISKIN,  or  Fringilla  spimcv,  L. 
a  beautiful  bird  of  passage,  which 
frequents  Britain  at  uncert'in  pe- 
riods. Its  wings  are  spotted  with 
yellow,  being  black  at  the  points. 
— It  is  found  most  fretiuently  in 
the  county  of  Sussex,  wht  re  it  is 
known  under  the  name  ot  the  lar- 
ley-iird, iroinlu  appearance  during 
the  season  for  sowing  thai  grain. 

The  Siskin  is  very  docile,  and 
may  be  easily  tamed  :  it  is  esteem- 
ed on  account  of  the  melody  of  its 
notes  ;  and,  being  rather  scarce,  is 
«old  at  a  greater  price  than  its  song 
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deserves.  Although  it  chiefly  sub- 
sists on  the  seeds  of  the  fir  and 
pine-trees,  and  in  autumn,  on 
those,  of  thistles  and  burdock,  yet 
it  is  also  very  partial  to  hop-seed<?, 
committing  great  depredations  in 
the  gardens  of  that  valuable  plant. 
Hence,  we  refer  the  proprietors  of 
hop-grounds  to  the  articles  Biei>- 
CATciiiNG,  and  Bird-lime. 

SIZE,  a  viscid  preparation,  con- 
sisring  of  the  shreds  and  parings  of 
parchment,  leather,  or  vellum, 
boiled  in  water ;  after  which  they 
are  straii^d.  It  is  employed  by 
various  artisans,  btit  principally  or 
painters  and  plasterers,  who  dilute 
it  with  a  certain  portion  of  water, 
and  lay  it  on  walls,  and  ceilings, 
before  they  are  painted,  or  ivhiie- 
tvnshc'd.  Such  lifjuor,  however, 
emits  a  very  disagreeable  smell, 
which  continues  for  several  days, 
till  it  be  perfe6^1y  dry  :  hence,  dif- 
ferent substitutes  ha\  e  been  con- 
trived, the  best  of  which  is  obtain- 
ed from  potatoes  :  See  vol.  iii.  p. 
437. — There  are  other  prepara- 
tions, known  under  the  natnes  of 
gDld  and  sUver  size,  used  by  car- 
vers and  gilders,  for  applying  gold 
or  silver  leaf  to  frame- work,  as  well 
as  to  various  toys :  and  for  bur- 
nishing glass.  The  former  may  be 
obtained,  by  first  grinding  fine  bole 
on  a  marble  stone,  adding  a  little 
beef-surt,  and  triturating  the  whole 
together.  Next,  some  common 
size  is  to  be  dissolved  in  a  double 
quantity  of  water,  and  mixed  with 
the  ingredients  before  mentioned. 

Sihtr-size  may  be  prepared,  by 
grinding  small  portions  of  black- 
lead,  and  tobacco-pipe-day  (both 
being  previously  pulverized),  witli 
n  little  Genoa  soap  ;  after  which  it 
is  duly  incorporated  with  common 
bize. 

SKAl'E,  or  Raja  iatis,  L.  a  vo- 
racioug 
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radous  fish,  caught  chi?fly  in  the 
river  Vistula,  and,  we  believe,  also 
in  the  Baltic  and  North  Seas  :  it 
generally  measures  l6  feet  in 
length,  and  is  upwards  of  2  feet  in 
breadth,  -weighing  sometimes  two 
hundred  pounds.— The  spawning 
season  of  skates  is  in  March  and 
April :  they  are  in  the  greatest  per- 
fedion  in  the  month  of  May  3  but 
extremely  thin  and  coarse  from 
September  to  November.  — Tiie 
flesh  of  these  fish  is  dressed  in  a 
manner  similar  to  eels ;  and,  though 
esteemed  delicate  eating,  it  is  cal- 
culated only  for  the  a6\ive  and  ro- 
bust 

SKATING,  a  species  of  exercise 
■upon  the  ice,  performed  by  means 
of  skates,,  or  wooden  soles  shod 
with  iron,  resembling  in  shape  the 
Keel  of  a  snip  :  the  whole  is  fasten- 
ed to  the  feet,  by  means  of  straps. 

Skating  is  a  healthy  and  elegant 
■amusement,  well  calculated  for  the 
severity  of  winter;  as  it  contributes 
to  promote  both  insensible  perspi- 
ration, and  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  Hence,  a  Society  has  even 
been  formed  in  Edinburgh,  under 
tl)e  name  of  the  Sknlhiii-club  j  the 
avowed  objed  of  wliich  is  the  im- 
.provement  of  this  recreation,  so  as 
to  reduce  it  to  the  rules  of  art, — 
Excellence,  however,  can  be  at- 
tained only  by  observing  the  mo- 
tions of  a  skilful  skater.  Let  it, 
therefore,  s.uince  to  observe,  that 
this  innocent  pursuit,  especially  in 
the  South  of  Britain,  where  the 
winters  arc  generally  mild,  is  high- 
ly dangerous ;  and  ought  not  to  be 
encouraged,  unless  the  ice  be  of 
considerable  thickness :  at  the  same 
time,  great  precaution  is  necessary 
to  retire  from  such  enticing  diver- 
sion in  proper  time  ;  because  the 
body,  being  thrown  into  se?isillc 
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perspiration,  is  thus  rendered  mor* 
susceptible  of  cold  3  and,  unless  due 
attention  be  paid  to  this  circum-. 
stance,  a  fatal  catarrh  will  pro- 
bably be  the  consequence. 

SKIN,  signifies  the  general  co- 
vering of  animal  bodies. 

Of  all  the  different  integuments, 
bestowed  by  Nature  on  organized 
creatures,  that  of  mankind  is  doubt- 
less the  most  admirable  :  it  con- 
sists of  three  strata,  each  of  which 
has  its  distind  purpose.  The  Jirsii 
namely,  the  epidei'mis  or  scarj-skhij 
is  thin  and  transparent,  being  des- 
titute of  nerves,  as  well  as  blood- 
vessels 5  and  covering  the  whole 
body.  This  part  of  the  skin  is  void 
of  sensation  3  and  consists  of  a  se- 
ries of  latninae  or  scales,  which  are 
increased  by  pressure  and  fridion, 
becoming  much  thicker  in  one  part 
of  the  body  than  in  another  3  for  in-^ 
stance,  in  the  hands  and  feet,  which 
are  perfedly  callous  in  persons  ac- 
customed to  hard  labour.  Ir  pre- 
serves the  interior  parts  from  exter- 
nal injury  3  and,  if  accidentally 
peeled  off,  or  desti-oyed,  it  is  spon- 
taneously renewed. 

Between  the  scajf  and  the  trus 
skins,  there  is  a  second  coat,  termed 
rete  wucosum,  a  mucous  mem-) 
brane,  disposed  in  a  net- like  form  3 
and  whicii  may  be  dissolved  by 
maceration  in  water  ;  while  the 
texture  of  the  two  former  remains 
unaltered.  This  membranous  sub- 
stance contains  the  colour  of  the 
ditferent  nations  of  the  globe. 

The  third  integimient  is  called 
the  cutis  vera,  or  true  skin,  and 
consists  of  numerous  fibres,  which 
are  closely  interwoven,  so  as  to 
form  a  thick  membrane  which  ad-, 
mits  the  filaments  of  the  nerves, 
The  surface  of  this  skin  abounds 
with  numerous  papillae,  or  smali 
glands. 
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glands,  possessing  a  most  exqui- 
site sensation,  and  thus  forming 
tiie  sense  of  Touch,  or  feeling. 

The  skin  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant parts  of  the  human  frame. 
On  account  of  its  being  the  seat  of 
exhalation  and  absorption,  it  great-  ' 
ly  contributes  to  the  healthy  state 
of  the  system  j  as  it  is  the  general 
outlet  of  insensible  perspiration. 
Hence  the  indispensable  necessity 
df  paying  strid  attention  to  deanli' 
ness ;  for  the  contrary  conduct  will 
prevent  the  absorption  of  the  vital 
particles  from  the  atmosphere,  and 
consequently  lay  the  foundation  of 
various  maladies.  Thus  arise  the 
numerous  eruptions,  which  are  at 
present  exceedingly  prevalent  j  but 
w^hich  might  easily  be  avoided,  by. 
a  due  regard  to  temperance,  as  well 
as  by  fretjuent  bathing,  or  regularly 
waf^hing  the  surface  di  the  body. 

The  human  skin,  especially  that 
<?f  feniales,  in  the  temperate  cli- 
mates, is  naturally  white  and  deli- 
cate ;  but,  as  age  approaches,  il$ 
<?lasticity  and  atVivity  are,  in  a, 
great  measure,  impaired :  hcnctj 
the  desire  of  bea.utifyii>g  and  im-. 
proving  "  that  index  oi'  health  and 
years"  has  become  univevsal.  So 
long,  indeed,  as  this  desire  does 
cot  exceed  the  Urnits  of  luod^ra-* 
tipn,  it  is  highly  laudaWe  5  but, 
when  the  aifeClation  of  beauty  in  a, 
matmer  absorbs  the  mental  facul- 
ties, it  becomes  a  pursuit  unworthy 
of  rational  agents  :  x^QYt  the  most 
improper  measures  are  engerly 
adopted,  with  a  view  to  vepe.l  or  tq 
conceal  the  approaching  symptoms 
of  decrepitude. — Designing  per, 
turners,  and  empirics,  havQ  availed 
themselves  of  this  '*  universal  pas- 
nionj"  so  that  they  impose  their 
pernicious  compounds  011  the  giddy 
and  undiscerning,  who  scldou)  se^, 
ihc  folly  of  such  pra»i:lices,  till  tiieir 
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complexion,  constitution,  ind  for- 
tune, are  equally  ex.hausted. — Sec 
also  Cosmetics. 

SKIN,  in  comraeri?e,  denote* 
the  hide,  or  pelt,  which  is  stripped 
oli*  the  bodies  of  animals,  in  order 
to  be  prepared  by  the  tanner,  skin- 
ner, parchment-maker,  or  other 
artisan,  and  converted  into  lea- 
ther, &c.— See  Hide. 

In  February,  1799*  a  patent  was 
granted  to  Mr.  JosBi'»  Watt,  for 
his  improvements  in  the  art  of  taw- 
ing, dressing,  and  converting,  botb 
foreign  and  English  lamb,  goat,  and 
other  skins,  into  leather,  6lc.  with- 
out using  either  bran,  salt,  or 
hme. — It  deserves  to  be  remarked 
that,  according  to  the  pateijtec* 
statement,  skins  are-  dr«fis^ed,  b/ 
tiiis  new  method,  in  wi^-Jijlh  part 
of  the  time  required  by  tlHi  former 
processes.  Farther,  a  considera- 
ble saving  is  made,  not  only  ia 
woi"kmcns  wages,  but  also  in  the 
articles  of  bran,  lime,  sait,  and  coal; 
consequently  a  less  qapital  is  neces- 
sary. Lastly,  the  quality  of  the 
Uviiis  is  ihu^  improved  ^  their  co- 
lours become  brighter  j  and  tijc 
gloves  manufa6tured  of  them,  are 
mcire  durable  than  such  as  have 
been  made  of  skins  dressed  in  th» 
connuon  way. 

Another  j>atent  we  shall  notice^, 
is  that  granted  in  April,  17C^,  t(A 
Mr.  Jamks  Knowlbs  ;  for  his  in- 
vention of  a  rncthod  of  dressing  of 
preparing  skms,  vScc. — Ihe  princi- 
ple of  this  contrivance  consists  in 
(emitting  the  old  processesof  liming 
and  drenching,  by  which  the  qua-^ 
Uty  oi  the  leather  is  not  only  in- 
jured, but  the  various  opera lit^nt 
are  retarded, — The  patentee,  there- 
lore,  direds  tiie  skins  to  be  simply 
inunersed  in  water,  after  the  hair 
is  removed  j  when  they  are  to  uii-. 
dergo    the   operation  of  JU-shing, 

Next, 
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Next,  the  pelt  is  again  plunged 
into  the  water  5  and,  after  the  ne- 
cessary studding,  or  striking,  it  is 
ready  to  be  tanned,  tawed,  cr 
dressed. — See  also  Tanning. 

SKIRRET,  the  Common,  or 
Slum  sisarum,  L.  an  exotic  plant, 
which  is  frequently  cultivated  in 
British  gardens,  on  account  of  its 
utility  for  culinary  purposes.  It  is 
propagated  from  the  seeds  obtained 
in  the  second  year,  but  more  ad- 
x'antageously  by  means  of  small 
roots  or  fibres.  The  skirret  bears 
great  resemblance  to  parsnep  ;  tho' 
the  former  is  so  tender  that  it  will 
scarcely  admit  of  being  boiled  ;  for 
which  reason  it  is  frequently  eaten 
as  fruit,  in  a  raw  state:  when 
stewed,  however,  it  forms  an  ex- 
cellent ingrediant  in  soups. 

The  common  skirret  has  an 
agreeable,  aromatic  flavour,  and 
abounds  with  saccharine  particles  : 
hence  it  has  been  conje6tured,  that 
sugar  might  be  advantageously  ex- 
traded  from  the  root  3  and  M. 
Margraaff  states,  that  he  ob- 
tained one  ounce  and  a  half  of  pure 
sugar  from  half  a  pound  of  this  ve- 
getable.— BoHMER  observes,  that 
it  may  more  profitably  be  distilled, 
and  converted  into  brandy. — In  a 
medicinal  view,  it  possesses  diure- 
tic properties,  and  is  in  a  slight  de- 
gree stimulant. 

SkTrret,  the  Broad  and  Nar- 
row-leaved. See  pARsNizr,  the 
Water. 

SLATE,  a  fossil,  consisting  of  a 
compaA  stone,  tliat  may  be  split 
into  thin  plates. 

There  are  sexeral  varieties  of  this 
mineral,  chiefly  distinguished  by 
their  colour,  which  is  in  general 
grey,  intermixed  with  blue,  green, 
or  black  streaks  ^  though  some- 
times purplish,  yellowish,  brown. 
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bluish  "black;  and  occasionally 
streaked  with  a  darker  hue  tlian 
the  ground  itself. 

Slate  constitutes  a  part  of  many 
mountains  :  it  is  found  in  some 
counties  of  Britain,  and  Ireland, 
near  the  surface  of  the  soil :  the 
largest  masses  of  it,  however,  are 
dug  out  in  the  Island  of  Eusdale, 
one  of  the  Hebrides,  whence  slate 
is  annually  exported  to  England, 
the  West  fpdies,  &c.  to  a  consi- 
derable amount. 

The  chief  purpose  to  which  slates 
are  applied,  is  that  of  covering 
houses  ;  for  which  it  furnishes  a 
strong  and  elegant  roof.  As  the 
usual  method  of  slating  has,  from 
experience,  not  proved  sufficiently 
durable,  Mr.  Richard  Elliott 
obtained  a  patent  in  March,  1791, 
for  a  mode  of  covering  houses,  &c. 
on  a  more  safe  and  eligible  plan  than 
that  generally  followed.  His  prac- 
tice consists  in  cutting  the  slates  in 
a  rhomboidal  form,  so  as  to  fold 
over  each  other.  These  are  next 
laid  in  lime  or  putty,  and  fastened 
to  the  rafters,  on  boards,  by  means 
of  nails  or  screws,  either  cf  wood 
or  iron.  This  patent  is  now  ex- 
pired :  and,  as  Mr.  Elliott's  me- 
thod promises  to  secure  houses  co- 
vered with  this  fossil  more  elfedu- 
ally  from  the  elTeds  of  rain  and 
moisture,  than  the  common  plan, 
we  recommend  the  former  to  the 
attention  of  our  readers  ;  referring 
such  as  may  wish  for  a  more  dis- 
tind  idea  of  his  pra6tice,  to  the 
12  th  vol.  of  the  Hc-pertory  of  Arts  » 
where  it  is  fully  described,  and  il- 
lustrated with  an  engraving. 

SLATERS,  Millepes,  or 
Wood-louse,  Oniscus  n^ellus,  L. 
an  insedt  which  is  generally  found 
in  cellars,  beneath  stones,  and  in 
cold  humid  places.     It  is  of  an 
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oval  form ;  of  different  colours,; 
and  seldom  exceeds  half  an  inch 
in  length. 

Millepedes  have  a  faint,  unplea- 
sant smell,  and  a  slightly  pungent, 
sweetish,  though  nauseous,  taste. 
Theyhave  been  greatly  recommend- 
ed in  suppressions  of  urine  ;  in  the 
jaundice  ;  for  weakness  of  sight;  in 
obstructions  of  the  intestines  ;  and 
various  other  complaints.  Their 
efficacy,  however,  in  these  disor- 
ders, is  douhtful.  When  dried, 
pulverized^  and  infused  in  wine, 
they  are ^aid  to  have  afforded  great 
relief  in  the  hooping-cough. — In 
drop.'^ies,  and  pituitous  a(fe(!^ions 
of  the  chest,  Gesenius  dire6ts  the 
expressed  juice  of  slaters  to  be  con- 
verted into  syrup,  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  refined  sugar,  and  to 
be  taken  in  single  table- spoonfuls 
by  adults,  or  in  a  tea-spoonful  by 
children,  several  times  in  the  day  : 
this  preparation  has,  in  many  des- 
perate cases,  proved  uncommonly 
ctficacious. 
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SLAUGHTERING  op  Cat- 
tle, a  term'  used  to  denote  tlie 
killing  of  calves,  oxen,  or  other 
horned  cattle. 

The  instrument  at  present  gene- 
rally employed  for  this  purpose,  is 
a  common  axe ;  by  which  the  ani- 
mal is  at  least  stunned,  in  case  it 
does  not  fall  after  one  or  two 
blows  ;  yet,  as  the  knocking  down 
of  cattle  carries  with  it  an  idea  of 
ferocity,  a  milder  and  more  hu- 
mane method  of  terminating  their 
existence,  ought  to  be  substituted 
for  that  pradice.  Such  desirable 
objeftmay  be  attained, by  adopting 
the  mode  of  slaughtering  which 
prevails  in  Portugal  ;  namely,  the 
"  laying  down  cattle,"  by  separat- 
ing the  spinal  marrow  with  a  pe- 
culiar knife  J  in  consequence  of 
which,  the  animal  is  umiervedy  and 
fails  instantaneously  :  we  therefore 
subjoin  the  following  Cut,  repre- 
senting the  instrument  employed 
in  that  kinsidom  : 


U/j  Jn  \  fyjL  x^ic/i^:j 


The  whole  knife  here  represent- 
ed, is  11  inches  in  length;  the  han- 
dle being  4-},  and  the  blade  Gf 
inches.  In  order  to  use  it,  the 
person  who  is  about  to  **  lay  down" 
an  animal,  must  place  himself  in 
front  of  the  latter,  holding  it  by 
the  horn  in  the  left  hand;  and 
passing  the  knife  over  its  brow, 
through  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck, 
into  the  spinal  marrmv. — For  the 
Knowledge  of  this  praftice,  we  arc 


indebted  to  the  humane  Lord  So- 
MERviLLF. ;  who,  duriug  his  late 
residence  in  Portugal,  caused  a  per- 
son to  be  instructed  in  the  use  of 
the  knife  above  delineated.  His 
Lordship  has  liberally  offered  to 
comply  with  the  request  of  those 
whose  business  is  to  slaughter  cat- 
tle, and  who  may  be  desirous  of 
additional  information.  He  far- 
ther observes  (in  Tha  System  fal- 
luiccd  during  the  two  last  yearn  li/ 
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the  Board  of  Agriculture,  l^cj 
that  the  man  alktded  to,  has  laid 
fifteen  oxen  in  a  row  "  with  mor(^ 
regalarity  and  expedition  than 
would  at  first,  perhaps,  be  cre- 
dited."— Lord  S.  likewise  is  of 
opinion,  that  if  the  praAioe  of 
carters  head-lining,  or  walking  at 
the  heads  of  oxen,  were  adopted  in 
Britain,  the  animals  woukl  pro- 
bably be  induced  to  stand  more 
quietly  ;  in  consequence  of  which 
the  operation  will  become  "  as 
safe  as  it  is  easy." 

SLEEP,  is  that  condition  of  the 
body,  in  which  the  senses  are  not 
excited  or  affe6ted  by  external  ob- 
je6ts  J  while  the  functions  oi  life 
are  regularly  performed,  tliough 
not  with  the  same  energy  or  cele- 
rity, as  is  observable  in,  a  waking 
state. 

"  Tir'd  Nature's  sweet  restorer, 
balmy  sleep,"  is  one  of  those  re- 
fjuisites,  whicji  are  indispensable  to 
the  continuance  of  life  and  health  : 
thus,  providential  Nature  has  ap- 
propriated the  night  for  the  reco- 
very of  that  strength,  which  had 
been  expended  by  exhausting  the 
irritable  principle  during  the  day. 

The  disposition  to  skep  is  indi- 
cated by  a  drowsiness  pervading 
the  whole  system  :  the  senses  and 
muscles  become  languid  ;  the  head, 
unable  to  retain  its  ere(5t  position, 
bends  towards  the  chest  j  the  eye- 
lids close  J  and,  yt  length,  the  ideas 
become  confused  j  and  the  intel- 
ledunl  facuiti'^s  are  suspended. 

Sleep  not  only  contributes  to  re- 
invigorate  the  muscular  power, 
but  also  promotes  nutrition ;  be- 
cause the  organs  of  digestion  a6t, 
on  the  whole,  more  speedily  and 
effeftually  in  this  state  of  rest,  than 
during  bodily  exercise.  Htince, 
many  persons  are  accustomed  to 
take  aiwpj  regidarly  after  dinuer ; 
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a  pra^^ice  which  has,  by  som^, 
been  highly  commended,  for  its 
invigorating  the  body,  and  enabling 
it  to  undergo  additional  fjitiguej 
while  others  have  censured  it,  as 
tending  to  induce  corpulency,  a 
phlegmatic  or  phletlioric  habit,  and 
various  indispositions, — The  rela- 
tive propriety  of  this  indulgence; 
however,  depend*  on  particular 
circumstances.  Thus,  it  a  person 
eat  solid  or  hard  food,  or  be  natu- 
rally of  slow  digestion,  a  short  sleep 
(not  exceeding  one  hour,  at  the 
farthest)  may  be  of  service ;  but, 
in  cases  of  debility,  and  great  mus- 
cular reJaxation,  such  pra6licc 
ought  by  no  means  to  be  encou- 
raged, particularly  by  the  young; 
as  each  repetition  will  have  an  ag^- 
gravatlng  effed. 

In  taking  this  necessary  repose, 
the  body  ought  to  be  reclined  on 
the  left  side,  in  a  straight  dire6tion, 
with  the  limbs  slightly  bent  j  tlic 
head  being  rather  elevated.  The 
body  ought,  on  no  account,  to  be 
placed  in  a  crooked  posture  j  as  it 
impedes  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  and  pre-disposes  the  system 
to  swoonings,  or  apoplectic  fits.* 
Lying  on  the  back  is  equally  itn- 
proper  j  as  it  tends  to  produce 
tVightful  dreams,  and  numerous  in- 
con  veniencies,especially  the  NIGHT- 
MARE. 

SLEEP  OF  PLANTS,  is  a  cer- 
tainfaculty,  peculiar  to  many  herbs, 
flowers,  tS:c.  of  assuming,  daring 
the  night,  a  position  essentially  dif- 
Iferent  from  that  which  tliey  bear 
throughout  th.e  ^.-^y. — This  change 
takes  place  principally  towards  the 
approach  of  night,  in  leaves  anxl 
flowers;  the  appearance  of  which 
<5ften  varies  so  considerably,  that 
the  sanie  plants  can  scarcely  be  re- 
cognized. During  the  night,  their 
lpa\'es  arc  obser\'cd  to  rise  or  curl 
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ttp,  and  sometimes  to  be  pendent, 
according  to  the  nature  and  genus 
of  the  plant,  in  order  to  prote6t  the 
flowers,  buds,  or  young  stem?, — 
This  period  of  rest  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  vegetables  ;  their  irrita- 
bility being  exhausted  by  the  light 
and  warmth  of  the  day.  The  cir- 
culation of  the  sap,  also,  is  less 
rapid  in  their  dormant  state ;  from 
which  circumstance  Dr.  Dak  win 
conjedures  that,  as  there  is  less 
wasted'  during  their  inaftivity,  it 
is  probable  that  young  plants  may 
thrive  more  rapidly,  in  the  same 
manner  as  animals  are  believed, 
during  their  youth,  to  grow  faster 
when  in  a  state  of  rest,  than  in 
that  of  exercise. 

SLEEPING,  is  that  state  of  the 
body,  in  which  the  animal  func- 
tions are  suspended. 

The  proper  duration  of  sleep 
must  be  regulated,  according  to  the 
different  constitutions  and  ages  of 
individuals.  Thus,  in  the  first  sIk 
months  of  its  existence,  an  infant 
maybe  allowed  to  sleep  the  greater 
part  of  the  day  ;  but,  after  that 
period,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
abridge  this,  indulgence,  gradually, 
with  the  advance  of  years.  For 
children,  from  the  age  of  sevxn 
years  to  that  of  adolescence,  and 
also  for  aged  persons,  eight  or  mne 
hours  of  nightly  rest  will  be  re- 
quired J  but  for  adults,  and  those 
who  are  not  obliged  to  fatigue 
themselves  with  mental  or  bodily 
exertions,  six  or  seven  hours  will 
be  sufficient. 

Ihe  proper  hour  for  retiring  to 
sleep,  having  alrc^ady  been  stated 
under  the  article  Bi;d-time.  we 
sliall  conclude  the  subject  with  a 
few  remarks,  on  the  pra^Stices  oc- 
casionally observed  in  the  nursery. 

Children,  and  even  infants,  are 

netimei  prcvenled  from  going 
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to  sleep,  by  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances, which  maternal  solicituJs 
only  can  discover  :  we  conceive  it, 
therefore,  our  duty,  to  caution  pa- 
rents and  conscientious  nurses, 
against  employing  artificial  means, 
and  particularly  opiates  or  narcotic 
substances,  whether  externally  or 
internally,  witli  a  view  to  lull  the 
child  to  sleep  j  as  these  detestable 
remedies  tend  to  stupify  the  latent 
faculties,  and  to  weaken  the  intel- 
led  of  such  tender  constitutions. 
Equally  absurd  and  injudicious  is 
tl:je  pra6tice  of  terrifying  young 
people  to  sleep  by  threats;  or  of 
wheedling  tliem  by  promises  j  for, 
in  the  former  case,  they  early  ac- 
quire sentiments  of  disgust  and 
hatred,  which  have  the  most  bane- 
ful influence  on  tiieir  subsequent 
conduft:  in  the  latter,  they  be- 
come selfish )  and,  at  length,  it 
will  be  requisite  to  pay  tliccti  for 
sleeping. 

SLEEP-WALKING,  or  Som- 
NAMB  ULisM,a  remarkable  disorder, 
proceeding  from  an  inflamed  or  dis- 
turbed imagination  ;  and  in  which 
the  patient's  eyfs  are  u  idely  open; 
tliough  he  can  discern  no  obje<5l : 
at  the  same  time,  he  has  the  power 
of  recolledion  ;  dircds  his  walka 
to  some  particular  spot ;  and,  after 
arriving  at  the  end  of  his  no<!:^urnal 
journey,  he  retires  to  bed,  appa- 
rently composed;  and  sleeps  calm- 
ly during  the  remainder  of  the 
night. 

Dr.  Cull  EN  considers  this  af- 
fe4;iion  as  an  aciii^e  species  of  the 
NiGiiTMAiiE  (oneirodyum  atlivaj, 
qnd  consequently  as  originating 
from  the  same  source. 

The  causes,  however,  whicli  have 
generally  been  supposed  to  induce 
soinnamL'uLsm,m^: ..  \  ihoric 

sl^te  of  the  blood,  that 

towards  the  head  j  a  diitoibcd  in}a- 
glnntion. 
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gination,  in  consequence  of  horiii, 
dreams  ;  or  particular  causes  that 
harass  the  mind  daring  sleep  ; 
and,  according  to  Levade,  con- 
tusions of  the  brain. 

Cwre  .'—Where  plethora'  is  the 
cause,  the  first  passages  ought  to 
be  cleared  by  a  powerful  cathartic  j 
and  some  blood  should  then  be 
taken,  either  from  the  ajm  or  from 
the  foot;  after  which,  alterative 
powders,  consisting  of  nitre,  cin- 
nabar, and  crabs -eyes,  in  due  pro- 
portions, have  been  prescribed  with 
advantage. — Eleclricity,  and  fre- 
quent bathing,  have  occasionally 
proved  of  service;  audit  will  far- 
ther be  advisable,  to  place  a  vessel 
«f  water,  or  wet  cloths,  contiguous 
to  the  bed-side,  so  that  the  patient, 
by  the  sudden  stimulus  on  the  soles 
of  his  feet,  be  immediately  awak- 
ened.— Should  these  remedies  fail 
of  success,  it  has  be  n  strongly 
recommended,  by  medical  writers, 
to  watch  the  patient,  and  to  chas- 
tise him,  as  often  as  he  is  about  to 
renew  liis  nofturnal  rambles  ;  yet 
we  do  not  approve  of  such  coer- 
cive measures. 

SLOE-TREE,  Black-thorn, 
or  ScROGGS,Prunus  splnosa,  L.  an 
indigenous  shrub,  growing  wild  in 
hedges,  and  woods ;  flowering  in 
the  months  of  March  and  April. 
!t  generally  attains  the  height  of 
from  10  to  12  feet,  and  spreads  its 
branches  from  the  root ;  producing 
small,  round,  black  berries  in  au- 
tumn, which  possess  a  very  austere 
taste,  till  mellowed  by  frost. 

Being  of  very  quick  and  bushy 
growth,  the  sloe-tree  is  well  adapt- 
ed for  hedges  and  other  fences ; 
though  it  is  not  calculated  for  situ- 
ations where  its  spreading  roots 
might  obstruft  the  growth  of  ve- 
getables planted  in  its  vicinity. — 
The  wood  is  hard  and  tough  5  on 
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which  account  it  is  usefully  con- 
verted into  walking-sticks,  teeth 
for  rakes,  and  turnery-ware.-— Dr. 
WiniERiNG  observes  that,  from 
llie  effeds  which  follow  the  punc- 
tures made  by  the  thorns  of  this 
tree,  he  has  reason  to  believe,  they 
contain  some  poisonous  matter  j 
espcciall^Mf  such  wounds  be  in- 
fli6ted  in  autumn.  —  The  young 
and  tender  leaves,  when  dried,  af- 
ford, in  his  opinion,  the  best  substi- 
tute for  the  foreign  teas. — If  bruis- 
ed, and  infused  in  currant  or  ra'.sin- 
wine,  sloes  impart  a  beautiful  red 
colour,  and  a  pleasant  rough,  sub- 
acid taste,  resembling  that  of  Port ^ 
irhie;  a  fad:  too  well  known  to 
the  dealers  in  that  favourite  and  ex- 
pensive liquor.  —  Characters  im- 
pressed on  linen,  or  woollen  cloth, 
with  the  juice  of  the  fruit,  are 
said  to  be  permanent.  On  add- 
ing green  vitriol  to  this  liquid, 
the  shade  is  not  changed  ;  but, 
if  it  be  employed  for  writing  on 
paper,  or  dyeing  linen,  and  af- 
terwards exposed  to  the  air,  an  in- 
delible black  colour  will  be  the  re- 
sult, and  which  is  superior  to  that 
obtained  from  the  best  galls'. — ^Tlie 
dried  berries  of  the  black -thorn 
dye- linen  of  a.  red  hue,  which,  on 
re})eated  washing,  changes  to  a 
durable  //^/i^Z'/z/e.— The  bark  boiled 
in  ley,  also  yields  a  red  tinge ;  and, 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  decortica- 
tion of  this  shrub,  it  ought  to  be 
cffe6ted  in  the  spring  : — a  decoc- 
tion of  the  root,  on  adding  a  solu- 
tion of  bismuth,  communicates  a 
cinnamon  shade  to  wool. — The 
blackish  bark  is  farther,  useful  for 
preserving  cheese  from  corruption  ; 
a  fact  attested  by  Bech stein  : 
the  same  rind,  together  with  the 
unripe  berries,  may  be  advantage- 
ously used  in  tanning, 
lu  a  medicinal  respect,  a  hand- 
ful 
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ful  of  the  flowers  of  the  sloe-tree, 
either  infused  in  water,  or  boiled 
in  milk,  and  strained,  atFords  a 
draught  which  operates  as  a  safe 
and  j^entle  purgative.— -According 
to  Dr.  Withering,  the  bark, 
when  reduced  to  powder,  and  ad- 
ministered in  doses  of  two  drams 
each,  has  cured  some  species  of 
the  ague. — An  inspissated  extract 
of  the  same  substance  forms  an 
excellent  astringent,  which  is  fre- 
tjiiently  employed  on  the  Conti- 
nent, as  a  substitute  for  the  more 
expensive,  but  less  efficacious  In- 
dian drugs  of  this  description :  and 
it  is  highly  probable,  that  such  pre- 
paration might,  in  many  cases,  be 
employed  with  safety,  instead  of 
the  Peruvian  bark,  which  is  seldom 
obtained  in  a  genuine  state  from  the 
sliops. — The  leaves  of  tlie  sloe-tree 
are  eaten  by  horses,  sheep,  and 
goats  :  the  bark  is  relished  by  hare.-;, 
deer,  and  other  wild  quadrupeds. 

Sloe-wokm.  See  Blind-worm. 

Sludge.     See  Ska-sludge. 

SLUG,  or  Naked  Snail,  Li- 
max,  L.  a  genus  of  inse6ts,  com- 
prehending eight  species  -,  which 
ditier  only  in  colour  j  being  black, 
v/hite,  reddish,  ash-c;oloured,  ^'c. 

These  reptiles  are  destitute  of 
shells,  having  four  feelers  placed 
above  the  mouth,  and  which  are 
protruded,  or  drawn  in,  at  plea- 
sure :  they  move  at  a  \cry  slow 
pace  y  and,  from  the  clamminess  of 
tlieir  skin,  leave  slimy,  shining 
marks,  wherever  they  pass. 

Slugs  infest  gardens  and  fields, 
where  they  do  great  damage  ;  par- 
ticularly if  the  land  be  stocked 
with  lettuces,  cabbages,  or  turnips. 
j  Hence  it  has  been  recommended, 
I  to  strew  the  ground  with  lime  in 
the  evening,  at  the  rate  of  15 
I  bushels  per  acre ;  by  which  expe- 
jdicnt  they  will  be  completely  de- 
I     xo.  xni. — VOL.  ly. 
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stroyed  j  as  they  advance  from 
their  hiding  places  during  the  night, 
in  quest  of  food.  These  vermia 
may  also  be  exterminated,  by  ad- 
mitting poultry  to  the  ground  in- 
fested with  them.  But,  as  many 
husbandmen  have  not  an  opportu- 
nity of /iwin^  their  fields  or  gar- 
dens: or  of  keeping  a  sufficient 
stock  of  geese,  fowls,  ducks,  &c. 
for  this  purpose,  we  think  it  use- 
ful to  observe,  that  they  may  be  ef- 
fe<5lually  reduced  in  number,  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  coIle6iing 
them  by  the  hand,  when  perambu- 
lating the  ground  very  early  in  the 
morning,  especially  during  cloudy 
and  damp  weather,  'jfhe  destruc- 
tion of  these  vermin  may,  farther, 
be  facilitated  by  strewing  withered 
leaves,  or  the  putrescent  stalks,  of 
cabbages  and  turnips,  on  the  sur- 
face j  as  they  devour  the  latter 
with  avidity. 

One  of  the  most  expeditious 
modes,  however,  of  extirpating 
slugs,  is  that  communicated  by 
Capt. Shank,  to  the  Bath  and  West 
of  England  Society  j  and  which  is 
inserted  in  the  8th  vol.  of  their 
Letters  and  Papers.  He  direfls  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  coal-tar  to  be 
poured  into  a  barrel,  and  to  fill  th» 
vessel  with  water,  which  must  be 
suffered  to  stand  for  two  or  three 
days  J  when  it  will  become  power- 
fully impregnated  ;  and,  if  poured 
on  the  vermin,  will  kill  them  in- 
stantaneously. He  farther  ob- 
serves that,  if  such  tar-water  be 
sprinkled  oa  the  land,  by  means  of 
a  watering-pot,  both  before  and 
after  sowing,  it  will  infallibly  pre- 
vent their  depredations. 

Smallage.    See  Celery. 

SMALL- POX  is  a  contagious 
eruption,  attended  with  inflamma- 
tory fever.  The  patient  complains 
of head-ach }  nausea,  and  vomiting ; 

G  heat 
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he?,t  and  cokl;  res^>lration  is  diffi*- 
cuit,  and  the  breath  ft^tid.  Gene- 
rjiUy,  on  the  third  d?.y,  small  red 
spots  appear,  particularly  on  the 
face  and  about  the  neck,  which 
gradually  spread,  sometimes  over 
the  whole  body,  and  rise  into  pim- 
ples till  the  fifth  day,  when  they 
are  observed  to  contain  fluid  mat- 
ter :  in  the  course  of  eight  days, 
they  begin  to  sup^rLirate  j  a  change 
which  may  be  ascertained  by  their 
opaque,  white,  and  at  length  yel- 
low colour.  A  crust  is  then  form- 
ed, which  generally  falls  off,  after 
the  twelfth  day,  frequently  leaving 
depressed  scars  or  pits  in  the  skin. 
Such  is  the  course  of  the  disease, 
in  its  mildtr  state. 

The  small-pox  is  divided  into 
two  species,  1 .  the  distinci,  and  2. 
the  confluent :  in  the  former,  the 
pustules  are  few  and  separate,  with 
circular  margins,  being  elevated,, 
and  the  fever  ceasing  on  tlie  aj)- 
pearance  of  the  eruption.  In  the 
latter,  the  pustules  are  numerous 
and  close,  with  irregular  margins, 
flaccid,  atjd  low :  the  fever  con- 
tinuing even  after  the  pustules  are 
visible  J  and  all  the  symptoms  are 
more  violent. — Convulsions,  which 
in  many  cases  occur,  before  the 
eruption  is  disceriiible,  are  seldom 
attended  with  danger  j  but,  if  in- 
tervening in  the  progress  of  the 
disease,  they  often  terminate  fatally. 
It  may,  likewise,  be  considered  as 
a  favoujisble  circumstance,  if  the 
eruptive  fever  cease  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  pustules,  and  the 
patient  feel  himself  more  vigorous 
on  the  subsequent  day.  The 
event,  however,  greatly  depends  ou 
the  fever ;  viiiich  generally  com- 
Diences  at  the  period,  when  real 
matter  is  formed  in  the  pustule  j 
but^  if  it  appear  befcore  that  stage. 
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the  wor^f  consequences  riftayl)e  Sip" 
prehended. 

The  small-pox  is  occasioned  hj 
a  specific  contagion,  which  may  be 
imparted  to  the  body,  either  by  the 
atrhosphere,  or  by  the  introdudion 
of  a  stnall  portion  of  matter  into  a 
wound:— See  Inoculation. 

Cune : — If  the  disorder  be  mild, 
and  attended  with  such   symptoms 
as  have  been  mentioned  in  the  dis- 
^i?2^ small-pox,  therecovery  should 
be  chiefly    entrusted    to  Nature, 
while  e\^ry  attention  must  be  paid 
to  diet  and  regimen.     Previous  to 
the  appearance  of  the  pustules,  the 
patient  shouldbe  fcept.in  a  cool,ba'i 
dry  apartment,  Vvell  aired,  and  ab- 
stain from  ail  animal  fo(id  ;  though 
weak  broths  may   be  occasionally 
allowed  :  on  the  other   hand,  he 
may  eat  all  vegetables  of  a  coolin£ 
and  mucilaginoas  kindj  boiled  and 
roasted  fittit ;  preparations  of  pearl- 
barley,  sago,    cherries,    currants 
mulberries,  Sec.  -,  but  cheese,  pas- 
try,  and   coi:.fe<51:ionary,  are   very 
pernicious.     The  beverage   should 
consist  of  barley-water  acidulate/ 
with  vinegar  or  eream  of  tartar  5  o: 
one  part  of  milk,  mixed  with  tliree- 
parts  of  water,  either  to  be  takea 
lukewarm ;  but  wine,  beer,  coffee 
and   tea,   ought  to  be  prohibited 
Too  great  indulgence  in  sleep  i 
also  injurious,  particularly  on  fer 
ther-beds,.  which  always  increa^ 
the  heat  and  fever:  it  would  b 
more  advisable  to  lie  on  mattrcssc.^ 
and  be  lightly  covered.  —  It  is   a 
commoii  prejudice  of  the  vulgar, 
not  to  shift  the  linen  during   the 
whole  complaint ;  but  this  change 
cannot  be  too  strongly  inculcated 
in    a  disease,  where    perspiration 
and  eruption  render  the  covering 
of  the  skin  impure  5  though  great 
precaution  is  required,  that  every 
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new  vestment  be  perfe6lly  aired. 
If  the  patient  be  an  adult,  and  of  a 
plethoric  habit,  blood-letting  may, 
in  this  stage,  be  resorted  to,  with 
advantage. 

In  obstruftion  of  the  bowels, 
none  but  the  mildest  laxatives  can 
be  given :  it  would,  however,  be 
more  advatitageous  to  regulate  the 
body  by  emollient  clysters,  each; 
being  composed  of  half  a  pint  of 
whey,  a  table-spoonful  of  honey, 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  sweet-oil, 
and  ^  small  portion  of  comnlon 
salt :  such  injections  to  be  repeated, 
till  they  produce  the  desired  eife'6t. 
Similar  means  may  be  employed 
with  benefit,  in  cases  of  convul- 
sions.— Wliere  the  throat  happens 
to  be  afFc6led,  the  most  suitable 
remedies  will  be,  warm  fomenta- 
tions applied  to  the  neck,  and  mus- 
tard-poultices to  the  feet;  while 
the  throat  should  be  gargled  with 
vinegar  and  water. — But,  if  the 
patient  be  of  a  weak  constitution, 
or  be  reduced  in  strength,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  corroborants,  such 
as  Peruvian  bark,  taken  by  the 
mouth,  and  injected  in  clysters ; 
sinapisms,  and  other  stimulants  to 
be  devised  by  the  profession.  When 
a  loosenes's  threatens  to  increase 
this  state  ot  debility,  small  doses  of 
tincture  of  rhubarb  witii  spear- 
miut  water,  in  which  gum-arabic 
is  dissolved ;  and  the  use  of  the 
bark,  will  be  tlie  reiiiedies  here  in- 
dicated. 

After  the  eruption  has  taken 
place,  the  fever  generally  subsides  j 
m  which  case  it  is  advisable  to  ab- 
stain from  all  medicines,  arid  ob- 
s'erve  the  diet  above  pointed  out, 
unless  tlie  pustules  disappear  again, 
when  blistering-plasters  ought  to 
be  applied  to  the  calves  of  tl)e  legs 
^vithout  delay,  and  small  doses  of 
camphor  taken  internally  j  or  pats- 
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ley-root  boiled  in  milk,  frequent- 
ly eaten,  with  a  view  to  encourage 
the  eruption  :  a  few  drops  of  lau- 
danum, given  in  the  morning  and 
evening,  have  of'ten  produced  that 
efFeft,  especially  where  convulsive 
symptoms  were  obvious. 

If,  during  the  suppurative  stage, 
or  what  is  termed  the  turn  of  the 
disorder,  the  fever  be  inconsider- 
able, the  same  diet  will  be  proper, 
as  was  dire6led  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  disease  J  but,  should 
the  febrile  symptonis  re-appear,  or 
the  pustules  suddenly  sink  (a  cir- 
cumstance' Which'  always  denotes 
great  danger),  blisters  rnust  im- 
mediately be  applied  to  the  extre- 
mities }  the  legs  be  rubbed  with 
flannel  j  and  the  feet  bathed  in  te- 
pid water.  h\  this  particular  situa- 
tion of  the  patient,  medical  advice 
is  indispensably  necessary,  arid 
ought  to  be  specdUy  procured. 

When  the  scurf  begins  to  peel 
off,  a  geiitle  laxative,  twice,  or 
three  times  a  week,  will,  in  gene- 
ral, prevent  many  of  those  secon- 
dary cornplaints  which  frequently 
» succeed  the  small-pox  :  or,  if  the 
eyes  be  swollen  and  inflamed,  the" 
application  of  warm  bread  and  milk 
with  Goulard- water,  and  leeches 
to  the  temples,  will,  in  most  cases, 
remove  this  local  affeftion.  After 
tlie  inflamrnator}'  symptoms  have 
entirely  subsided,  the  patient  may 
gradually  resort  to  his  former  diet  3 
observing,  however,  some  precau- 
tion and  moderation  in  the  use  of 
wine,  animal  food,  and  other  heat- 
ing substances. 

INOCULATION. 

To  preserve  mankind  from  the 
violence  of  this  epidemic  scourge  ; 
or,  at  least,  to  mitigate  its  effetts, 
various  methods  have  been  devised 
andpradised.     Among  ihcsfc,  we 
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shall  take  notice  first  of  the  i?iocu- 
ladon  of  the  small-pox,  by  intro- 
ducing the  minutest  portion  of 
matter  into  the  system,  through  a 
slight  wound  in  the  upper-arm, 
made  by  a  lancet  or  cautery.  This 
bold  and  ingenious  attempt  has, 
doubtless,  been  the  means  of  pre- 
serving innumerable  lives,  and  may 
therefore  be  deemed  a  real  benefit 
to  society.  With  respe6t  to  the 
most  proper  season  for  such  opera- 
tion. Baron  Dimsdale  has  evi- 
dently proved,  that  the  inoculadon 
may  be.  undertaken  at  any  period 
of  the  year,  provided  the  patient 
be  skreened  from  heat  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  from  severe  cold  in  the 
winter,  so  that  he  may  epjoy  fresh, 
eool  air,  when  no  other  epidemic 
diseases  prevail :  the  most  proper 
subje6ts  are  children  after  the  se- 
cond year  (on  account  of  the  vari- 
ous afFcftions  to  which  mfants  are 
liable  prior  to  that  period),  without 
even  rejefting  scrophulous,  scor- 
butic, and  other  habits. 

Previously  to  the  inoculation, 
the  patient  should,  for  about  nine 
or  ten  days,  adhere  to  a  regular 
diet,  avoiding  all  animal  food,  fat 
substances,  malt-liquors  (except- 
ing a  little  small  beer),  seasoned 
dishes,  wine,  &:c.  while  he  subsists 
on  puddings,  sago,  fruit-pies,  and 
vegetables  of  every  description,  but 
with  great  moderation.  Baron  D. 
farther  dire6i.s  the  follow  ing  pow- 
der to  be  given  three  times  during 
this  regimen,  or  every  third  nightj 
and  a  dose  of  Glauber's  salt  to 
be  administered  Qvcty  succeeding 
iikirning :  Take  calomel,  and  pul- 
verized crabs-claws,  of  each  eight 
grains,  and  two  grains  of  sulphu- 
rated antimony,  or  1  -Sth  part  of  a 
grain  of  tartarized  antimony  : — the 
cjuantity  liere  prescribed,  is  for  an 
ad)iltt  so  that  the  3d,  4thj  or  even 
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6th  part,  v/ill  be  sufficient  for  a 
child,  according  to  its  age  and  sex. 
— ^I'lie  day  after  the  third  dose  has 
been  swallowed,  will  be  the  proper 
period  for  inoculation.  But,  if 
the  patient  be  of  a  delicate,  tender 
liabit,  especially  females ;  or,  if 
the  blood  be  contaminated  by  dis- 
ease, or  intemperance,  a  moderate 
portion  of  animal  food,  and  one  or 
two  glasses  of  a  generous  wine 
every  day,  may  be  safely  and  ad- 
vantageously allowed. 

Towards  the  5ih  or  6th  day,  a 
slight  fever  occurs,  but  which 
again  subsides  on  the  appearance 
of  the  pustules  ;  these,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  several  days  longer,  be- 
come more  visible,  particularly 
about  the  part  inoculated  -,  pursu- 
ing, in  general,  the  same  course  as 
the  mild  ox  diatinS  small- pox >  and, 
consequently  requiring  the  same 
treatment,  in  its  different  stages. 

VACCINE    INOCULATION. 

One  of   the   most   remarkable 
and  important  phenomena,  in  the 
history  of  animal   nature,    is   the 
coLv-pox,  which  was  first  duly  in- 
quired    into,     and     publicly    an- 
nounced in  the  year  1798,  by  Dr, 
Jenner,  of  Berkeley,  Gloucester- 
shire 5  though  it  had  for  ages  been 
known  to  dairj-^-men   in  the  West 
of  England,  This  malady  appears 
on  the   nipples    of  cows,    in   the. 
form   of  irregular  pustules. — From 
the   observations    made    by     Dr. 
.Tenner,    and    subsequently,    by 
])rs.  WooDviLLE,  Pearson,  and 
other  medical  praftitioners,  it  fol- 
lows, that  persons  inoculated  with 
matter,  taken  from  one  of  these 
pustules,  are  thereby  rendered  un- 
susceptible of  sviall-pox  infeStior: 
and  the  reverse.    The  experimen* 
instituted  with  a  view  to  asccrtai 
tliis  extraordinary  fa6t,  are  too  ni. 
merous 
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mcrovis  to  be  related  in  this  place  : 
let  it  therefore  suffice  to  mention, 
that  they  have  been  repeated  in 
difterent  countries  of  Europe,  and 
with  nearly  the  same  success. — Al- 
though many  formidable  objections 
have  been  started,  both  by  physi- 
cians and  others,  against  the  in- 
trodu6tionof  a  new  contagious  virus 
derived  from  Irutes,  into  the  hu- 
man body  J  yet  we  have  the  satis- 
fa6tion  to  say,  that  the  arguments 
advanced  in  favour  of  the  new  ino- 
culation, are,  in  our  opinion,  con- 
cKisive.  Indeed,  a  series  of  fa«5ls 
duly  authenticated,  in  many  thou- 
sand instances,  where  the  latter 
has  proved  a  milder  disease  than 
the  inoculated  small-pox,  cannot 
tail  to  convince  the  most  deter- 
mined sceptic  j  though  a  few  rare 
cases  should  have  occurred,  in 
which,  from  accidental  or  unfore- 
seen circumstances,  the  c(^nlrary 
elfe6t  has  r&iulted.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  are  firmly  persuaded, 
that  those  sanguine  and  noisy  ad- 
vocates for  the  cow-pox,  who, 
from  selfish  or  interested  motives, 
have  thus  evinced  their  eagerness 
of  becoming  conspicuous  in  its  de- 
fence, by  writing  and  publishing 
diffuse  volumes  of  undigested  mat- 
ter, have  only  contributed  to  their 
own  7i/)toru'tyy  instead  of  more  ef- 
fedually  aiding  a  good  cause. — 
Henc»=;,  the  Editor  of  this  Encyclo- 
paedia is  induced  to  repeat  the  re- 
mark he  ventured  to  insert  in  the 
2d  and  3d  editi«jns  of  his  LeSiures 
en  Diet,  tsfc.  that  '*  it  is  of  little 
consequence,  wlietherthe  cow-pox 
originate  from  any  cutaneous  dis- 
ease of  the  milker,  or  from  the 
grease  of  horses." — In  order  to 
satisfy  professional  writers  on  this 
subje6t,  in  general,  and  one  of  the 
most  voluminous  late  cow-pox 
lijstorians  in  particular  (who  has 
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suffered  himself  to  be  misled  in  an 
unguarded  hour,  to  substitute  con- 
fusion of  terms  and  ideas  for  logical 
deduction,  and  sarcasm  for  argu- 
ment), we  shall  briefly  observe, 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  re- 
spe6ling  the  milder  nature,  and 
comparatively  smaller  degree  of 
danger  attending  the  7iew  inocu- 
lation, provided  it  be  conduced  by 
able  hands.  Admitting,  farther, 
that  a  close  and  perfed  analogy 
subsists  between  the  two  diseases, 
(which  remains  to  be  proved)  we 
trust,  no  medical  philosopher  would 
venture  to  pronounce  every  person 
thus  inoculated,  completely  secure 
from  the  attacks  of  a  future  epi- 
demic small-pox,  if  the  latter  should 
appear,  perhaps  In  another  climate, 
or  in  that  virulent  form,  in  which 
it  has  sometimes  occurred  in  Bri- 
tain. 

With  the  philanthropic  view  of 
extending  the  beneficial  efieds  re- 
sulting from  the  new  inoculation 
to  the  poor,  a  new  Dispensary, 
termed  the  Faccine  Institution,  has 
lately  been  established  in  this  me- 
tropolis ;  where  the  operation  is 
gratuitously  performed,  on  apply- 
ing to  Mr.  Lewis,  apothecary. 
Golden-square  j  and  where  they 
receive  every  attention  that  cir- 
cumstances may  rec|uire ;  or,  in 
cases  of  necessity,  the  patients  are 
visited  by  medical  gentlemen,  who 
have  benevolently  offered  their  ser- 
vices for  that  purpose. — Lastly, 
we  understand,  that  professional  or 
other  persons  inclined  to  promote 
the  inoculation  for  the  cow-pox, 
may  from  the  same  quarter  b.i  pro- 
vided with  genuine  vaccine  mat- 
ter, preserved  on  threads,  and  con- 
fined in  phials  hermetically  sealed, 
at  the  reasonable  price  of  half-a- 
guinea  each. 

SMALT;  a  species  of  glass  of  a 
G  3  dark* 
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dark-blue  colour  j  and  which,  on 
levigating  it,  assumes  a  beautiful 
sjiaoe  3  resisting  the  aftion  of  air  and 
fife  :  hence,  if  it  could  be  rendered 
sufficiently j^??^,  it  would  proye  an 
excellent  substitute  for  iiltrama- 
rine. 

Smalt  is  prepared,  by  melting  one 
part  of  calcined  cobalt,  with  two 
of  pulverized  flint,  and  one  of  pot- 
ash. At  the  bottom  of  tlie  cruci- 
bles, which  are  employed  in  ma- 
i}ufa6luring  this  compound,  there 
is  generally  found  a  regulus  of  a 
whitish  colour,  inclining  to  red, 
and  rather  brittle  ;  this,  on  being 
again  melted,  and  becoming  cold, 
separates  into  two  parts  3  namely, 
that  which  settles  at  the  bottom, 
is  the  true  cobalt,  and  is  used  to 
increase  the  quantity  of  smalt  j 
the  other  is  called  bismuth  3  to 
which  we  refer. 

Smalt  is  employed  in  various 
branches  of  the  arts  and  manufac- 
tures 3  as  likewise  by  clear-starch- 
ers,in  getting  up  fine  linen  3  and  by 
whom  it  is  termed  powder-blue. 
>  SMELLING,  one  of  the  exter- 
nal senses,  is  that  faculty  by  which 
we  are  enabled  to  distinguish  the 
odour  of  different  substances.  It 
is  exercised  by  means  of  papillae, 
or  little  warts  of  the  olfadory 
lierves,  which  are  distributed 
tnroughout  the  nasal  rnembrane  3 
and  convey  volatile  cxlialations  to 
the  sensorium,  exciting  impressions 
of  sweet,  sour,  fetid,  pr  aromatic 
^bstances,  according  to  their  re- 
spedive  nature. 

This  sense  is  intimately  cqn- 
ne^ed  with  that  of  tasie]  and,  in 
some  respe6ls,  is  more  valuable 
than  the  latter  3  as  animal  beings 
are  thereby  enabled  to  discover  un- 
wholesome substances,  without  ex- 
posing themselves  to  dai:^ger.  Thus 
brutes,  and  particularly  dogs,  pos- 
^C55  i  more  acute  smell   thai;  Uie 


human  race  j  for  this  Is  their  only 
guide  in  searching  for  food  3  while 
man,  being  endowed  with  superior 
faculties,  can  dispense  with  such 
sagacity.  Nevertheless,  remark- 
able instances  of  acuteness  of  smell, 
in  the  rational  creation,  have  some- 
times occurred. — See  the  article 
Odour. 

SMELT,  or  Salvio  eperlanns, 
L,  a  fish  of  a  beautiful  form  and 
colour  3  its  head  is  transparent,  and 
the  skin,  in  generafj  so  thin  that, 
with  a  good  microscope,  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  maybe  distiniSlly 
perceived. 

Smelts  inhabit  the  seas,  and 
never  swim  at  a  great  distance 
t'i-om  the  shore,  excepting  when 
they  ascend  the  current  of  rivers. 
In  the  months  of  November,  De- 
cember, and  January,  incalculable 
numbers  are  caught  in  the  Thames 
and  Dee  5  in  March  and  April 
they  cast  their  spawn,  after  which 
they  uniformly  retire  to  the  sea  5 
though  the  young  smelts  remain  in 
their  native  streams,  till  they  are 
several  inches  long.  This  fish  va- 
ries in  size,  sometimes  measuring 
12  inches  and  upwards  in  length  3 
and  weighing  half  a  pound:  it  has 
a  peculiar  flavour,  which  slightly 
resembles  that  of  the  violet. 

Smelts  are  in  season  towards  the' 
latter  end  of  summer,  or  in  the  be- 
ginning of  autumn  3— they  are 
sold  in  the  stret-ts  of  Londori,  split 
and  dried,  under  the  i)ame  oi  dried 
sparlings  : — epicure^  eat  them  as  a 
relisji  to  a  glass  of  wij\e,  in  the 
morning. — \\''hen  cooked  in  a  fresh 
state,  they  are  very  nutritious,  and 
ea,sy  of  digestion. 

SMOKE,  a  dense,  elastic  fume, 
which  is  exhaled  from  burning 
coals,  wood,  and  other  substances. 

Smoke  being  hot  only  disagree- 
able to  tlie  senses,  but  also  fre- 
quently detrimental  to  healtli  3  in- 
genious 
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geiiloiis  men  have  contrived  va- 
rious means,  by  -which  the  benefit 
9f  fire  raiglit  be  enjoyed,  without 
the  incoDvenieBce  resulting  fro.m 
such  fumigation.— Having  ;;ilre^idy 
stated  some  of  these  expedippLs, 
ynder  the  article  Chimnevt  (vx^j.  i. 
pp.  517-1 8),  we  sbajl  here  <^dd  a 
h\v  other  methods,  by  way  of  sup- 
plement. 

1.  If  t,he  funnel  be  top  sl>ort 
A'hich  is  necessarily  the  casein  low 

ouildings,  as  It  ^vQuld  otherwise 
endanger  the  roof),  it  will  be  ad- 
visable to  contrad  the  opening  of 
t^  chimney.,  fco  as  to  compel  the 
Incumbent  air  to  pass  through^  pr 
at  least  very  near  to  the  lire.  Thus, 
^he  funnel  will  become  warmed ; 
and  tlie  confined  air,  being  rarefied 
\)y  heat,  will  rise  upwards,  and 
piaintain  a  proper  draught  at  the 
orifice. 

2.  Another  cause  of  cliimnies 
smoking,arises  from  the  injudicious 
position  of  a  (/oor.  Hence,  if  the 
clQor  and  chimney  happen  to  be  on 
the  same  side  of  the  room,  and  the 
former  should  op?n  against  the 
wall,  the  air  wi|I  necessarily  pass 
^ntp  the  chimney,  and  expel  the 
gmoke  into  tjie  roopa.  This  ija- 
convei^ience  wiU  he  felt  particu- 
larly on  shutting  the  door  5  the 
current  being  then  considerably 
iixcre^sed,  to  the  great  annoy- 
azice  of  those  ^vho  may  be  ne^r 
ihc  fire.  Such  nuisance  may  be 
easily  prevented,  by  placiqg  a 
s^kreen  ffom  the  wall  round  the 
Jire-place,  so  as  to  ii^tercept  the  ah*. 
4.  more  simple  method,  however^ 
\s  that  of  ch;>nging  the  hi^nges  of 
|[lie  door,  so  that  it  may  opieu  the 
qoi^ifSify  way  j  and  thus  occasion  a 
current  of  ;iir  to  circulate  along  t|ie 
opposite  wall. 

Lastly,  tlie  chimnics  of  new 
bouses^  for  want  of  sufiicicnt  vwi» 
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tllatlon,  frequently  smoke  to  such 
a  degree,  as  to  render  them  almost 
uniniiabitable.  To  remedy  this 
qi^pleasant  fnplestatlpu,  it  has  been 
proposed  to.cjraw  down  the  upper 
^ash  of  a  window^  fqr  the  space  of 
an  inch.  As  the  frames,  lipw^ver, 
are  generally  fixe^l,  ^s;>eci,ally  ia 
old  houses,  an  expedient  has  been 
adopted,  of  cutting  a  circuJar  holQ 
in  a  pane  of  glti^s,  and  siibstitv^t- 
ing  a  roun(;l  plate  of  tin,  g;uspend« 
ed  on  an  aj^is,  and  divided  intp 
vanes  y  which,  being  sevei'ally  bent 
in  an  oblique  dirc<5lionj  arq  moveci 
by  the  current  of  ^lir  j  and  the  ven- 
tilator is  force4  round,  in  a  maimer 
sirpilar  to  the;saijs  of  a  wi;idmiH. 
This  contrivance  generally  answers 
the  end  propos^ed  j  but,  as  the  cpn- 
|:inual  noise  is  very  trpujblesorne, 
^he  following  n^ethod  has  been  pre-r 
ferably  devised.  It  simply  cout 
sists  in  taking  out  a  pane  of  glass, 
and  suspending  it  on  hji^ges,  so  a^ 
to  be  opened  and  sliut  at  pleasure} 
or,  the  pane  may  be  set  in  a  tin 
frame,  and  supported  by  two  move* 
able  joints  on  each  side,  serving  th^ 
purpose  of  letting  it  down,  or  draw- 
ing up  and  shutting  jt,  according 
to  circumstances,  having  proper* 
hinges  at  the  lower  part:  thus,  by 
ppening  such  paue  to  ^  grej^fcer  pr 
less  distance,  the  necessary  supj>ljf 
of  fresh  air  may  be /admitted,  wiiilr 
out  exposing  persons  in  tljc  room, 
Jto  the  draugj^t.yr-^GC^  ,alfo  F|^- 

JI.ACE.  ^ 

.  SJVIOKINO,a  pr'aaiceof  con* 
turning  tobaccq,  \iy-  Vi'hjch  tlie  cut 
leaves  of  this.dr,v»g,  being  previ- 
ously put  into  i\  pipe,  are  kindled  j 
and  the  fume  or  smoke,  aftei"  being 
^^ihaled,  is  discharged  tluiough  the 
mouth. 

Smvking  has  been  strongly  re- 
commenced by  Dr.  $hort;  oU 
jj^count  of  its  btiH'fi<;if»l  crt'eii\s  W 
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persons  of  gross,  phlegmatic,  and 
corpulent  habits  j  as  the  fumes  of 
tobacco  are  supposed  to  accelerate 
the  slow  circulation  of  their  blood. 
It  is,  likewise,  said  to  be  occasion- 
ally useful  to  such  as  are  liable  to 
CATARRHS,  especially  during  chilly, 
and  damp  weather,  provided  it 
does  not  exceed  the  limits  of  mo- 
deration J  but  persons  of  this  de- 
scription ought  always  to  employ  a 
long,  and  thoroughly  clean  pipe, 
frequently  taking  a  little  beer,  tea, 
or  similar  diluent  liquors  :  they 
should,  however,  not  resort  to  such 
practice,  a  short  time  before  or 
after  meals  -,  because  it  then  mate- 
rially contributes  to  retard  di- 
gestion. 

No  young  people,  especially  those 
of  lean  habits,  should  indulge  in 
smoking  j  for,  though  in  certain 
cases,  it  may  be  productive  of  ad- 
vantage, it  is  to  them  extremely  de- 
trimental ;  exciting  giddiness,  nau- 
sea, violent  purging,  &c.  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  many  persons 
have  contra6ted  the  disgusting 
pra6tice  of  parting  with  their  sa- 
liva every  minute  j  and  have  thus 
eventually  smoked  themselves  into 
a  consumption. 

Farther,  habitual  smoking  during 
the  summer,  is  more  prejudicial  to 
health,  than  in  the  winter  j  from 
the  increased  evacuation  of  saliva, 
which  it  necessarily  occasions ;  and 
from  its  being  also  apt  to  render 
the  body  feverish.  Another  in- 
convenience attending  this  prac- 
tice is,  that  it  renders  the  teeth  of 
a  yellow,  or  bhick,  hue  j  and, 
while  foul  pipes  are  employed,  it 
is  apt  to  corode  these  useful  bones, 
so  as  to  taint  the  breath,  and  even 
to  induce  putrid  ulcers  in  the  gums. 
Hence,  we  seriously  advise  all  per- 
sons carefully  to  refrain  from  this 
absurd  custom^  unless  it  be  indi. 
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cated  as  a  medicine,  in  the  case* 
above  mentioned  j  for  it  not  only 
vitiates  their  fluids,  but  weakens 
the  digestion,  and  eventually  im- 
pairs, or  at  least  stupefies,  the  ener- 
gy of  the  mind. 

SMOKING,  in  domestic  eco- 
nomy, is  a  mode  of  preserving 
meat,  such  as  hams,  bacon,  geese, 
&c.  by  previously  salting,  and  then 
exposing  them  to  the  smoke  aris- 
ing from  a  wood-fire.  For  this 
purpose,  the  chimney  is  usually 
furnished  with  recesses  or  lofts ; 
which,  communicating  with  the 
funnel  itself,  in  a  lateral  direction, 
do  not  admit  a  large  volume  of 
smoke  to  pervade  the  articles  there 
suspended  j  but,  as  the  latter  gra- 
dually receive  the  ascending  fumes, 
they  become  impregnated  with 
them  in  a  more  uniform,  and  ef- 
fectual, manner. — In  this  country, 
where  coal  is  the  general  fuel,  it 
becomes  more  difficult  to  smoke 
hams,  and  other  meat :  hence,  epi- 
cures have  contrived  a  method  of 
effeding  that  obje6t,  by  means  of 
small  chimnies  purposely  built, 
with  a  hearth  below,  where  they 
kindle  a  wood-fire,  especially  from 
the  branches  of  the  juniper- 
tree,  the  fumes  of  which  impart 
to  the  flesh  of  animals  a  very  agree- 
able, pungent  flavour. 

With  respeCt  to  the  salubrity  of 
smoked  provisions,  and  particularly 
ham,  we  have  already  expressed 
our  opinion  (vol.  ii.  p.  427)  :  it 
therefore  remains  to  add,  that  such 
food  ought  never  to  be  allowed  to 
young  people,  before  they  have 
completed  their  growth,  nor  to 
adults  in  a  feverish,  or  debilitated 
state.  Even  the  robust  should  eat 
it  only  as  a  relish,  and  with  great 
moderation. 

Smoking  of  Lamps y  is  a  circum- 
stance frequently  disregarded  in  do- 
mestic 
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mestic  life  :  as,  however,  the  fumes 
ascending  from  the  oil,  especially  if 
it  be  tainted  or  rancid,  are  highly 
pernicious,  when  inhaled  into  the 
lungs  of  asthmatic  or  other  persons 
liable  to  complaints  of  the  chest, 
we  shall  communicate  the  follow- 
ing simple  expedient :  Let  a  sponge, 
three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  be 
moistened  with  pure  water,  and  in 
that  state  be  suspended  by  a  string 
or  wire  exaftly  over  the  flame  of 
the  lamp,  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
inches  :  this  substance  will  absorb 
all  the  smoke  emitted  during  the 
evening,  or  night ;  when  it  should 
be  riniied  in  warm  water,  and  thus 
again  rendered  fit  for  use. 

SMUT,  a  disease  affeding  al- 
most every  species  of  corn,  tiie 
grains  of  which  become  filled  with 
a  fetid  black  powder,  instead  of 
containing  farinaceous  matter. 

Having  already  stated  (vol,  1. 
pp.  170-71,  and  vol.  ii.  pp.  65- 
66),  the  result  of  several  experi- 
ments, made  with  a  view  to  pre- 
vent this  pernicious  distemper,  we 
shall  now  communicate  such  me- 
thods, as  are  maintained  to  have 
proved  efficacious  j  thus  rendering 
our  accounts  as  perfeft  as  the  na- 
ture of  this  work  will  admit. 

In  the  6th  vol.  of  Annals  of 
Agriculture,  Mr.  Andrews  re- 
commends the  following  steep,  as 
being  preferable  to  any  other:  hav- 
ing successi'ully  employed  it  for 
several  years  : — Let  half  a  hogshead 
of  strong  ley  be  made,  by  passing 
water  repeatedly  througli  irood- 
tishes  ;  and  be  put  into  a  copper 
with  half  a  pound  o(  arsenic,  I'his 
n:ixture  is  next  to  boil  for  about 
five  minutes,  when  the  poi><(»i>ou:> 
properties  of  the  arsenic  will  be  so 
ilimiiiishcd,  that  birds  or  fowls  may 
pick  up  the  uncovered  grain,  after 
H  has  been  sown,  without   rtcelv- 
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ing  any  Injury.  The  ley  should 
now  be  poured  into  a  dcip  vessel, 
and  be  suffered  to  stand  till  it  be- 
come cold  ;  when  a  strt;ng  wicker- 
basket,  sufficiently  cap.u:i(yus  to 
hold  two  bushels,  is  to  be  set  in  the 
liquor,  with  half  a  bushel  of  wheatj 
which  ought  to  be  repeatedly  stir- 
red ;  the  light  grains,  and  dusty 
particles  that  may  rise  to  the  sur- 
face, being  carefully  re:ncvedi 
The  grain  is  next  to  be  drained, 
and  laid  on  a  brick  or  clay  floor  :  a 
sufficient  portion  of  lime  should  be 
strewed  upon  it,  in  order  to  pre- 
pare it  for  sowing. — This  quantlij 
of  ley,  Mr.  Andrews  observes, 
is  sufficient  for  steeping  50  bushels 
of  wheat  j  and  he  farther  remarks, 
that  only  a  quarter  of  a  peck  of 
lime  will  be  required  for  drjing 
four  busliels,  provided  it  be  mixed 
the  night  before  it  is  used. 

The  vitriolic  acid,  or  oil  of  vj- 
triol,  has  lately  been  employed  with 
success,  by  an  enlightened  agricul- 
turist, J.  S.  Jennings,  Esq.  as  a 
preventive  of  smut.  1  he  proportions 
employe  1  for  this  pur[)ose,  were, 
one  gallon  of  the  acid  to  thirty  of 
water  ;  which  form  a  proper  mix- 
ture for  immersing  wheat.  His 
experiments  arc  of  the  greatest 
imp;>rtancej  and  we  trust  that 
future  trials  will  fully  ascertain  ths 
efficacy  of  this  process. 

SNAIL,  or  Helix,  L.  a  genus  of 
testaceous  insei3:s,  comprising  sixty 
species,  of  which  the  following  arc 
the  most  remarkable,  viz. 

1.  The  hortensis,  or  Common 
Garden  Snail,  abound^  in  this  Coun- 
try. It  is  covered  with  a  brown 
shell,  and  furnished  with  two  horns, 
containing  its  organs  of  sight,  which 
it  protrudes,  and  draws  m,  at  plea- 
sure. This  insert  is  remarkable  for 
the  viscous  traces  which  it  le;ivcs 
behind  in  its  course. 

2.  The 
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2.  The  pomqtia,  or  Red  Garden 
Sn^il,  is  found  in  the  warmer  parts 
of  parope,  whence  it  has  been  in- 
p-oduced  into  Britain  ;  but,  at  pre- 
sent, it  inhabits  principally  the 
southern  counties.  It  differs  from 
the  Common  Snail  in  its  very  deep, 
brown  colour,  which  approaches  to 
red. — ^This  species  has,  lately,  been 
employed  in  the  bleeding  piles  with 
uncommon  success ;  fresh  inse6ts 
being  laid,  in  a  raw  state,  on  the 
j3isea^ed  part,  eyery  second  or  third 
hour. 

Snails  are  very  mischievous  in 
gardens,  particularly  to  wall-fruit  j 
and,  though  tliey  are  preyed  upon 
by  numerous  inseds,  such  as 
worms,  &c.  which  breed  both  in 
their  intestines  and  on  their  backs  j 
yet  they  are  in  some  places  so  nu- 
merous,as  to  require  efie6lual  mea- 
sures for  their  extirpation.  Hence, 
it  has  been  recommend  to  strew  the 
wround  with  lime  and  ashes  j  but 
the  most  certain  method  of  destroy- 
llig  them,  consists  in  closing  every 
crevice  in  walls,  as  soon  as  these 
vermin  appear  in  di^mp  or  cloudy 
AVeatherj  and  afterwards  colle6ting 
them  by  the  hand.  Thus,  in  tlie 
course  of  two,  or,  at  the  farthest, 
three  years,  tliey  will  be  com- 
pletely exterp^inated. 

Snails,  however,  may  be  made 
subservient  toecgnomical,  andme- 
'dicinal  purpcxses.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  red  snail  forms  a  consi- 
/[lerable  article  of  food  in  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  other  Catholic  coun- 
f^riesj  during  Lent.  These  insct:ts, 
indeed,  are  very  nourishing  j  and, 
in  their  gelatinous  qualities,  hear 
preat  resemblance  to  oysters :  they 
pave,  therefore,  been  deservedly 
recommended  in  he6tic  and  con- 
sumptive cases.  (See  vol.  ii.  p.  50.) 
But,  in  order  to  ensure  their  bene- 
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ficjal  effc(5ls,  the  dose  prescribed  io 
the  page  above  cited,  should  be 
continued  for  one  or  two  raonL^s, 
or  even  for  a  longer  period,  accoid- 
ing  to  circunjstances. 

SNAKE,  the  Common,  or  <7oi* 
luLer  nairix,  L,  a  oative  reptile^ 
Mdiich  is  often  found  in  bushy 
places,  and  in  banks,  near  waters. 
It  is  from  two  to  tliree,  and  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  often  ten  l^et  in 
length  :  the  back  is  of  a  dusky  co- 
lour, and  the  belly  is  beautifully 
variegated  with  black  and  bluish 
stripes.  It  has  two  rows  gf  small 
serrated  teeth,  and  is  perfectly 
harmless ;  being  destitute  of  the 
canine  teeth,  with  which  vipers 
and  otlier  venonious  -serpents  are 
furnished.  It  produces  numerous 
eggs,  generally  dropping  them  on 
dunghills,  where  tliey  are  hatche4 
by  the  warmth  of  the  sun. 

T'he  common  snake  feeds  on 
small  inseds,  frogs,  and  vegetable 
substances ;  thus  being  of  essential 
service  to  mankind ;  as  it  devours 
considerable  numbers  of  field  and 
harvest-mice. 

SNAKE-WEET),GY  Pohjgonujn, 
L.  a  genus  of  plants  comprehendijig 
thirty-three  species,  ten  of  which 
are  natives  of  Britain  :  the  follow- 
ing are  the  princi|:)al,  nainjely  : 

1.  The  Hijdroplper.     See  Wa.- 

TER-PpPPER. 

2.  The  Persicaria,  or  Spotted 
Snake-weed,  abounds  in  ditches, 
and  watery  situations  j  though  it 
is  sometimes  found  in  cprn-tields} 
where  it  flowers  from  the  niontli  of 
July  to  September.  This  species  U 
slightly  acid  and  astringent :  it  is 
eaten  l^y  goats,  sheep,  and  horses, 
but  refused  by  hogs  and  cows.—-? 
LiNNiEus  informs  us,  that  woollen 
cloth,  previously  dipped  \\}  a  solu- 
tion ot  alum,   acquires  a  yellow 

colour 
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colour  from  a  deco(!^io.n  of  this 
plant.: — Dambourney  obtained 
aij  olive  colour. 

^.  The  Bis  tort  a.  See  Bistort 
the  Great. 

4.  The  viviparuin.  See  Bistort 
the  Small. 

5.  The  F^gop^ru?n.   SeeBucK- 

0.  The  Cpnvolvidns.  See  Buck- 
wheat the  Climbing. 

'7'  The  qviculare,  or  Knot- 
grass SNABLE-WEiiD,  is  found  on 
road-sides,  in  paths,  streets,  and 
cornrfidds,  particularly  in  a  gra- 
velly soil :  it  flowers  from  April  t3 
October. — This  species  of  grass  is 
eaten  by  cows,  horses,  sheep,  goiits 
^.nd  hogs  :  its  seeds  are  a  grateful 
fpod  to  small  birds  pf  every  de- 
scription ;  and  may  li^^ewise  be 
eniployed  for  the  same  purposes  as 
those  of  Buck-wheat  (see  vol.  i. 
p.  376)  :  but  sheep,  feeding  on  the 
knot-grass  snake-weed,  become, 
according  to  Bechstein,  liable  to 
obstrui^tions,  and  consequently  to 
putnd  discaBCs. 

SNAP-DRAGON,  qr'4ntlrrhl- 
tium^  L.  a  genus  of  plants  consist- 
ing of  lifty- three  species,  eleven  of 
which  are  indigenous  :  tlie  follow- 
ing are  the  principal  : 

1 .  The  Elathie,  or  Sharp-pointed 
To'id-flax.     ScpI^'luellin. 

i.  Tlie  tlnaria.  SeeToad-FLAx. 

o.  The  maju?,  or  Gkeateu 
pjCAp-DRAGON,  grows  ou  Old  walK-j, 
f specially  on  the  chalk-cliffs  near 
Dover  and  Gpvesend,  whpre  )t 
■  iflowers  in  the  months  of  June  an4 
J\Ay, — This  herl^  was  formerly  in 
^r(;at  repute  aipong  the  superstir 
lious ;  but,  at  present,  an  excLlleiyj; 
lamp-oil  is  expressed  frpm  jts  see^^ 
In  Germany.         ' • 

■t.  TheOrontium,  Calf's-snouTj 
Lesser  Snap-dragon,  tlirives 

corii  and  tuj'aip-liejds|  {^ud  bear^ 
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purplish  flowers  covered  with  a 
yellow  down,  in  the  months  of 
July  and  August.— This  narcotic, 
poisonous  plant,  ought  to  be  cai^e- 
fully  extirpated. 

SNEEZE-WORT- YARROW. 
Bastard  Pellitorx  or  Goosk- 
TONGUE,  Achillcua  Ptarmica,  h, 
a  native  perennial  plan,t,  growing 
in  moi.st  meadowsand  shady  places ; 
flowering  in  July  and  August.— It 
is  eaten  by  horses,  cows,  goats^ 
hogs,  and  sheep  : — the  r(7pts  have 
a  hot  pungent  taste }  the  leaves, 
when  diied  and  pulveri^e.d,  excite 
snee/ing ;  and  its  young  jtops  af- 
ford a  sharp,  though  pleasant,  iu- 
j^redient  in  soring  salads. 

SNiiEZING,  a  convulsive  mo- 
tion of  tlie  muscles  of  the  breast, 
which  is  caused  by  the  irritation  of 
the  membrane  lining  the  nose  ;  by 
acrid,  pungent  matters  boating  in 
the  air  ^  or  by  certain  drugs  deno- 
minated steniutatories  or  enlilnes  j 
and  in  consequence  of  which,  the 
air  is  expelled  through  the  nostrils^ 
with  a  certain  loud,  hissing  report. 

This  muscular  agitation  arises, 
cither  from  external  or  internal 
slnnulants  :  in  the  former  case,  it 
is  occasioned  by  the  odour  of  snuff, 
sweet-marjor'um,  thyme,  &c.  in- 
haled through  the  nostrils :  in  the 
latter,  it  is  induced  by  the  acri- 
npn^'  of  the  lymph,  which  moist- 
ens the  nasal  membrane.  The 
n^Atter  expelled  by  sneezing,  is  de- 
rived primarily  frpm  the  nose  and 
throat  J  a  rpucus  being  continually 
exuded  into  those  parts  from  the 
pituitary  intcguinent ;  and  secon- 
darily fjom  tlie  Ijre^st  and  lungs. 

SriCCzing  may  be  atlvantageonsly 
excited  l)y  the  use  of  sterhutatories, 
11^  ceitaui  alVetSlions  pf  the  head, 
eyes,  ^c.  or,  when  foreign  bodies 
I}av9  accidentally  bpen  intrQduccd 
liUp  t|ie  UQitUiiii  ot  cl|ildf (U)  :  sucl| 
*    rcniedlcs, 
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remedies,  however,  ought  to  be 
resorted  to  with  caution  j  as  too 
frequent  a  repetition  of  that  con- 
vulsive effort,wi]l  eventually  weak- 
en the  sense  of  smelling,  or  induce 
bleedings  from  the  nose. 

SNIPE,  the  Common,  or  Scolo- 
pax  gallinago,  X>.  a  bird  of  passage, 
of  which  there  are  more  than  forty 
varieties,  mostly  breeding  in  Eu- 
rope, and  subsisting  on  inseds. 
Some  of  these  wild-fowl  frequent 
moors,  others  delight  in  swampy 
bushes,  and  still  others  in  the  open 
fields.  The  two  tirst  classes  are 
common  in  Britain,  especially  dur- 
ing the  summer,  and  sometimes 
throughout  the  year.  They  seldom 
CKceed  four  ounces  in  weight,  and 
are,  together  with  their  long  bill, 
from  10  to  12  inches  in  length  : 
the  breast  and  belly  are  white  ;  the 
back  is  covered  with  long  feathers, 
beautifully  variegated  with  black 
and  reddish-brown  spots. 

Snipes  are  most  frequent  on  lofty 
mountains,  and  in  moors,  bogs,  or 
marshy  situations  3  where  they  con- 
strutft  their  nests  of  dried  grass, 
and  lay  four  dusky  olive-coloured 
eggs.  They  may  be  easily  taken, 
by  placing  in  their  havnts,  twigs  of 
birch  covered  with  bird-lin^,  in 
various  diredions  :  vhen  one  of 
the  birds  is  caught,  the  sportsman 
.  should  not  be  too  hasty  in  remov- 
ingitj  Ik  cause  the  creature  will  feed 
U'ith  the  twig  beneath  its  wing,  and 
thus  decoy  numerous  other  snipes. 

But  the  most  usual  methods  of 
obtaining  these  birds,  are  by  means 
of  nets,  and  by  the  gun,  in  the 
roonths  of  November  or  Decem- 
ber, being  then  very  fat :  and,  as 
they  always  move  against  the  wind, 
the  fowler  ought  to  place  him- 
self in  the  same  direction  j  because 
they  will  then  tly  towards  him, 
and    consequently  present  a  fair 
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mark,  at  which  he  may  aim  with 
some  prospeft  of  success. 

Snipes  possess  a  most  delicate 
flavour  ;  on  account  of  wdiich  they 
are  highly  esteemed  at  the  tables 
of  the  opulent  j  who  prefer  them 
to  partridges :  but,  as  the  former 
bird  is  eaten  together  with  its  in- 
testines, which  contain  many  sti- 
mulant inseds,  &:c.  it  has  been 
justly  supposed,  that  the  frequent 
indulgence  in  such  food,  is  apt  to 
induce  th^  gout^  or  at  least  to  ac- 
celerate its  paroxysms. 

SNOVv'^,  a  meteor,  which  is 
formed  by  the  congelation,  or 
freezing,  of  vapours  in  the  atmos- 
phere. 

Snow  differs  in  no  other  respe6^ 
from  rain,  but  that  it  is  frozen  in  its 
descent  to  the  earth,  and  falls  in 
colledive  masses  of  transparent 
whiteness  :  these  are  known  under 
the  name  of  JIukes. — It  has  been 
erroneously  believed,that  snow  pos- 
sesses more  fertilizing  properties 
than  rain  ;  but  the  .real  difference 
has,  by  Marggkaf,  been  ascer- 
tained to  be  exceedingly  small.  It 
serves  to  defend  corn,  and  all  other 
vegetables,  from  the  severity  of 
winter-frosts  ;  as  it  prevents  the  in- 
ternal heat  of  the  earth  from  being 
evolved  through  the  surface  of  the 
land,  and  consequently  ameliorates 
the  soil.  The  plants,  being  thus 
sheltered,  shoot  forth  in  the  spring 
with  renewed  vigour  5  and,  being 
cherished  by  the  genial  rays  of  the 
sun,  vegetate  with  increaaed  luxu- 
riance. 

SNOW-DROP,  the  Common, 
or  Fair -Maids- OF- February, 
GalaiUhus  nivalis,  L,  a  native  pei» 
rennial  plant,  git>wing  in  orchards, 
meadows,  and  the  sides  of  hedges  ; 
flowering  in  February  and  March. 

The  snow- drop  presents  a  beau- 
tiful little  flower,  and  is  cliiefly  es- 
leemed 
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teemed  on  account  of  its  early  ap- 
pearance J  adorning  the  garden, 
when  the  soil  is  covered  with 
snow  :  it  is  divided  into  three  va- 
rieties, known  under  the  names  of 
single,  semi-double,  and  double, 
■which  differ  only  in  the  seasons  of 
their  flowering.  They  may  be 
easily  propagated  in  any  soil,  and 
will  multiply  exceedingly  by  off- 
sets from  the  roots. 

The  roots  of  the  snow-drop  may 
be  made  subservient  to  an  useful 
domestic  purpose:  Dr.  Darwin 
thinks  that,  if  they  were  dug  up  in 
the  winter,  and  prepared  in  a  simi- 
lar manner,  they  might  afford  a 
nutritious  powder,  resembling  that 
of  SALEr.  He  observes,  that  he 
once  boiled  a  few;  which  on  tast- 
ing them,  jx)ssessed  no  unpleasant 
flavour.  He  is  therefore  of  opi- 
nion, that,  if  prolific  seeds  could 
be  procured  from  this  plant,  it 
might  be  advantageously  cultivated 
for  the  same  purposes  as  the  Or- 
chis; a  conjecture  which  is  cor- 
roborated by  the  experiments  of 
Gleditsch,  whoobtained  from  the 
roots  of  the  snow-drop,  an  ex- 
cellent starch. 

SNUFF,  a  well-known  prepa- 
ration, the  basis  of  which  is  to- 
lacco,  reduced  to  powder  ;  other 
.matters  being  incorporated,  with  a 
view  to  impart  a  degree  or  pun- 
gency and  peculiar  odour. 

It  would  be  an  endless  task,  to 
enumerate  the  various  compounds 
that  have  been  introduced  to  the 
i»olice  and  patronage  of  the  public, 
in  different  countries:  hence  we 
shall  only  remark,  that  there  are 
three  principal  kinds  of  snuff',  which 
are  known  under  the  names  of 
^granulated ;  impalpable;  and  the 
Iran,  or  the  coarse  part  remaining 
-'f^er   the  second    sort    has    been 
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The  practice   of  taking    snuff, 
thoui^h  less  detrimental  to  health, 
is  not  less  whimsical  than    that  of 
SMOKING  ;  for,  if  continued  to  ex- 
cess, it  occasions  such   a  copious 
discharge  of  mucus  from  the  nos- 
trils, as  will  eventually  impair  the 
sense    of    smell,  sometimes  even 
corrode  the  membrane  lining  the 
nosC,  and  occasion  deep  ulcerations 
in  that  organ.     An  instance  occurs 
in  the  TransaSilo/is  of  the  Learned 
(ABa    EruditorumJ,   for  the  year 
1/15,  of  a  person  who,  by  his  ex- 
travagant use   of  snuff',   at  length 
w  is  troubled  with  a  polypus  in  the 
aesophagus,    which  rendered  him 
unable  to  take  any  nourishment, 
and   literally    starved  him. — An- 
other consequence  of  indulging  in 
tiiis  singular  custom  is,  that  it  fre- 
quently affects  the  voice ;  for,  as  a 
kind  of  stricture  is  thus  induced  at 
the  base  of  the  nose,  which  com- 
municates its  influence  to  the  pa- 
late and  organs  of  speech,   the  vo- 
tary of  such  custom  is  consequently 
stimulated  to  take  additional  quan- 
tities, in  order  to  remove  the  ob- 
struction. 

The  occnsioiial  and  moderate  use 
of  snuff",  however,  is  in  some  cases 
benelicial.  Thus,  if  a  person  be 
subject  to  head-ach,  or  to  diseases 
of  the  eyes,  or  ears,  a  few  grains 
of  such  pou  der  will  often  afford 
speedy  relief,  in  consequence  of  ii.- 
siantaneous  sneezing.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  would  advise  those 
who  know  the  satisfadion  of  clean- 
liness, to  avoid  as  long  as  possible, 
the  taking  of  snuff';  and  such  as 
are  liable  to  phthisical  complaints, 
hemorrhages,  or  internal  ulcers, 
should  be  particularly  cautious  ;  as 
the  indulgence  of  this  pradtice 
might,  to  them,  be  productive  of 
fatal  consequences. 

SOAL,  or  SoL£,    PkuroneBes, 
solea. 
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solea,  L.  a  fish  that  abounds  on  the 
British  coasts,  and  is  of  various 
sizes  5  rtiose  taken  on  the  western 
shores  weighing  from  six  to  seven 
pounds  each ;  while  such  as  are 
caUgtit  on  the  eastern  coast,  sel- 
dom exceed  one,  or  at  the  utmost, 
two  pounds  in  weight.  Tiie  up- 
per part  of  its  body  is  of  a  deep- 
brown  colour,  aiid  the  bdly  is  pcr- 
fCi'^tly  white. 

These  lish  are  taken  by  means  of 
iraivl-nets,  at  every  season  of  tlie 
year;  but,  by  the  1  and  2  Geo.  I. 
c.  18,  they  are  prohibited  to  be 
caught,  if  less  than  seven  inches  in 
length,  from  the  eye  to  the  tip  of 
the  tail. 

Soles  are  highly  esteemed  on  ac- 
count of  their  delicate  flavour ;  the 
facility  wirii  which  tlie}^  are  di- 
gested ;  and  the  rich  nutriment 
they  afford:  these  good  qualities, 
however,  are  supposed  to  decrease 
in  proportion  to  their  larger  sii:e. 
Hence,  the  most  diminutive  are 
justly  preferred ;  but  they  ought 
to  be  dressed' as  soon  as  possible, 
because  their  delicacy  is  impaired 
by  keeping. 

SOAP,  a  composition  of  fixed 
alkaline  salt,  in  a  state  of  combina- 
tion with  animal  or  vegetable  oil : 
it  is  sometimes  dry'  and  hard,  at 
others  soft  and  liquid  ;  being  ma- 
nufa(^hu-ed  in  various  ways,  with 
mid  without  heat  j  but,  as  these 
depend  on  the  same  principle,  we 
shall  state  only  the  common  me- 
thods. 

Where  large  quantities  of  soap 
are  to  be  formed,  heat  becomes  in- 
disj?cnsable.  For  this  pur|x)se,  a  ley 
is  riiade  of  soda  and  quick- lime,  in 
the  proportion  of  four  parts  of  tie 
former  to  ane  of  the  latter ;  and 
which  is  sufficiently  strong  to  bear 
an  egg.  Eqr.al  parts  of  such  ley,  and 
»f  soihe  tallow,  or  oil^  are  next  pour- 
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ed  hito  a  copper,  placed  over  a  gentle^ 
fire,  and  stirred  continually,  till 
they  begin  to  unite  5  when  the  rest 
of  the  ley  is  added,  and  the  agita- 
tion continued,  till  the  ingredients 
b6  completely  inporporated.  The 
raix^ture  is  next  cast  into  propef 
vtisseis,  at  the  bottom  of  which  a 
Httie  pulverized  chalk  is  spread,  tor 
prevent  it  from  adhering :  and,  irt 
a  few  days,  the  soap,  acquires  a 
sufficient  degree  of  consistence,  to 
be  taken  out,  and  formed  into  ob- 
lOrig  squares. 

Such  is  the  process  by  TJi^ilch 
the  various  kinds  of  soap  are  raa- 
nuftdared  j  the  only  difference' 
being  in  the  oils  employed  in  the 
composition.  Thus,  the  common 
hard  soap  is  prepared  from  the 
caustic  ley  above-mentioned,  with 
the  addition  of  tallow.  The  Z^- 
nice,  All  cant,  or  Spanish  Soap,  with* 
ohve-oil }  Green  Soap  with  that  of 
rape,  hemp,  or  linseed ;  Black 
Soap  with  train-oil  j  and,  lastly, 
the  ordinary  Sofi  Soap  is  formed 
by  using  pot-ash  as  a  substitute 
for  sbda,  together  with  tallow,  or 
train-oil  j  to  which  is  added  a  large 
quantity  of  common  salt. — ^Th* 
perfumed  compounds,  known' un- 
der the  na;mes  of  Palm,  Violet,  Al- 
mond, or  other  Soaps,  are  prepar- 
ed in  a  similar  manner ;  the  oil*" 
of  such  vegetable  substances  being 
employed,  instead  of  tliose  of  tils' 
usiral  kind. 

The  vegetable  oils,  as  well  as  the 
fat  of  animals,  generally  consumed 
in  the  manufacture  of  soap,  raising 
this  article  to  a  liigh  price,  ex- 
periments have  successfully  been 
made,  with  a  view  to  substitute 
Jish-niL  The  only  obje(Sion  to  its 
general  use,  is  a  disagreeable  smell, 
of  which  it  cannot  be  easily  di- 
vested.— With  a  similar  design, 
Chaptal  has  proposed  to  employ 
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u*<foi. '  He  direds  f''  Amrdhs  de 
Ckimier  vol.  21)  the  ley  to  be 
prepared  in  the  usual  manner,  aifid 
mjide  boiling  hot  y  when  shreds  or 
rags  of  any  kind  of  woollen  cloth 
are  to  be  gradually  thrown  in,  and 
they  will  be  speedily  dissolved. — 
Fresh  portions  are  th- n  to  be  spar- 
ingly added  ;  the  mixture  must  be 
constantly  agitated  :  when  no  more 
of  the  woolly  substance  can  be  dis- 
solved, the  ^ap  will  be  ready  ; 
atid,  when  cool,  is  iit  for  use. — 
This  compound  has  been  tried  in 
washing,  and  found  to  answer  the 
same  purposes  as  common  soap  : 
we  therefore  conceive,  it  might  be 
advantageous^ly  sul)stituted  for  that 
expensive  article,  in  numerous  fa- 
milies ;  provided  the  rags  could  be 
Obtainedin  sufficient  quantities,  and 
at  a  reasonable  price. 

As  various  frauds  are  practised 
by  the  manufac'^urers,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  retailers  of  soap,  by 
Jldding  ingredients  that  increase  its 
weight,  but  diminish  its  valae,  we 
deem  it  our  duty,  to  give  a  few- 
hints  for  deto6ting  such  imposi- 
tions. The  li(iuor,  geneially  em- 
ployed for  such  nefarious  purpose, 
is  a  strong  brine  made  of  common 
salt  and  water,  which  may  be  added 
to  soap  formed  of  tallow  (the  ingre^ 
dient  principally  used  in  the  manu- 
fa6Vorjes  of  Britain),  without  ren- 
dering it  softer,  or  less  consistent* 
In  order  to  prove  this  adulteration, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  expose  a 
piece  (^  the  snspeded  soap  to  the 
air,  for  several  days,  when  the  wa- 
ter will  evaporate,  and  the  quantity 
thus  fraudulently  added,  may  be 
accurately  ascertained,  by  the  di- 
nliiiislied  weight  of  the  soap.  ,Se- 
veral  other  methods  have  been 
contrived  for  corrupting  this  arti- 
cle, but  these  being  neither  so  lu- 
crative as  that  bdore  stated,  nor 
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generally  kno^vn,  we  are  not  di^-  • 
posed  to  propagate  such  know- 
ledge. Hence,  we  shall  proceed  to 
review  the  principal  patents  that 
have  been  granted  to  speculators 
in  this  article  ;  and  next  explain 
the  uses  to  which  soap  may  be  ap- 
f^ied. 

In  November,  179O,  Mr.  S  \- 
MUEL  PuciH  obtained  a  patent,  for 
a  method  of  preparing  oils  for  ma- 
nufacturing hard  soap,  either  with, 
or  without,  the  aid  of  any  tallow,  or 
other  grease,  at  a  cheaper  than  the 
usual  rate.  His  process,  however, 
is  too  complex  to  be  understood, 
excepting  by  manufatturers  :  tiie 
Inquisitive  reader  will,  therefore, 
consult  the  2d  vol.  of  the  Reper^ 
tori/  of  Arts,  &c.  where  a  diffiiser 
specitication  is  inserted. 

In  July,  1800,  a  patent  was 
granted  to  Mr.  John  Crook,  for 
a  method  of  making  soap,  by  means 
of  the  volatile,'  mineral,  and  vege- 
table alkalies,  &c.  His  invention 
consists  in  extracting  the  volatile 
alkali  from  urine,  either  by  distil- 
lation, or  in  its  raw  state  j  and  ren- 
dering it  caustic  by  mei>ns  of  un- 
slaCked  lime,  in  the  proportion  of 
one  pint  to  eight  of  rav/  urine. 
These  are  poured  into  a  cask  for  6 
or  8  hours,  when  the  clear  liquor 
is  drawn  otF,  and  incorporated  witli 
the  common  materials  for  making 
soap.  The  patentee  likewise  em- 
ploys such  alkaline  ley,  and  al?a 
the  raw  urine,  for  the  pui'pose  of 
strengthening  the  ordinary  soap,  so 
as  10  impart  to  it  greater  clearness 
and  solidity.  He  farther  observes, 
that  such  urinous  lixivium  mat  be 
profitably  applied  to  the  cleansing 
of  raw  gcods  from  ti:c  uni%ious 
matter  with  which  they  an?  im- 
pregnated J  by  boiling  the  liquor, 
and  causiiTg  the  steam  that  arises 
from  the  volatile  alkali  in  a  state  of 
vapour, 
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vapoiir,  to  pass  into  close  vessels, 
in  which  such  goods  are  suspended. 
Soap  is  one  of  the  roost  valuable 
articles  in  domestic  economy  :  its 
iLses  in  various  manufactures  re- 
quire no  description.  The  ashes, 
refuse,  or  waste,  remaining  after 
this  compound  is  made,  furnish  an 
tiy.cc\[^ji\t 'manure.  (See  vol.i.  p.27.) 
The  suds,  or  water,  in  which  soap 
has  been  dissolved,  are  of  great 
service  to  gardeners  j  as  they  ef- 
feftually  destroy  insects  in  hot- 
houses. (See  also  vol.  ii.  p.  4^6, 
and  vol.  ill.  p.  232.)  Farther,  it 
appears  from  a  patent  granted,  in 
June,  17SO,  to  Mr.  Samuel  Un- 
wiN,  and  which  is  now  expired; 
that  soap-suds,  after  being  used  in 
acowering,  washing,  &:c.  may  be 
rendered  sufficiently  strong  to  serve 
the  same  purposes,  repeatedly,  and 
even  for  the  re-produCiion  of  soap. 
He  direfts  any  quantity  of  the  suds 
(when  rendered  useless  by  the  foul 
or  greasy  matters  they  may  hold 
in  solution)  to  be  boiled  over  a 
brisk  fire  j  in  consequence-  of 
Which,  a  scum  of  grease,  oil,  &c. 
will  rise  to  the  surface.  This  must 
be  saturated  or  dissolved,  by  the 
gradual  addition  of  pot-ash,  or  si- 
milar alkaline  salt :  the  whole  be- 
ing stirred,  till  the  scum  disappear. 
The  soap-suds,  thus  corrected,  are 
now  to  boil  for  two  hours,  when 
the  fire  must  be  discontinued,  in 
Older  that  all  feculent  or  earthy 
particles  may  subside.  The  liquor 
will  then  be  found  sufficiently  pu- 
rified, and  may  again  be  employed 
for  scowering,  &c.  every  time  re- 
peating theprccess  before  described. 
In  order  to  make  soap  of  such  reSii- 
Jied  suds,  the  patentee  direds  any 
quantity  to  be  drawn  off  into  shal- 
low vessels,  in  which .  it  must  be 
evaporated  over  the  fire,  till  it  ac- 
quire a  due  consistence  j  and,  hy 
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adding  the  usual  proportion  of  Sea* 
salt,  the  mixture  will  become  hard, 
and  possess  all  the  properties  of  sa- 
ponaceous matter. 

Soap  is  also  of  considerable  utility 
in  medicine :  for  this  purpose,  how- 
ever, it  is  prepared  without  the  aid 
of  heat ;  tije  ley  being  filtred  and 
concentrated  by  evaporation,  to  such 
a  degree,  that  a  phial  capable  of  hold- 
ing an  ounce  of  water,  will  contain 
one  ounce  and  21 6  grains,  or  near- 
ly 1^  oz.  of .  such  lixivium.  One 
part  of  the  latter  is  then  mixed 
wdth  two  parts  of  the  oil  of  sw*eet- 
ajmonds,  or  of  olives,  in  a  stone  ves- 
sel y  the  ingredients  are  occasion- 
ally stirred  j  and,  in  the  course  of 
a  week,  a  firm  white  soap  will  be 
obtained. — ^I'his  compound  is  re- 
puted for  its  efficacy  in  dispelling. 
caimli,  or  stones,  in  the  human 
body  ;  and,  when  dissolved  in  ale, 
it  has  with  advantage  been  admi- 
nistered in  the  jaundice.  Boe^- 
HAAVE  always  prescribed  it  with 
resinous  pills  ;  as  it  contributes  to 
decompose  them  in  the  stomach. 
But,  of  late  years,  soap  has  fallen 
into  disrepute,  and  is  now  seldom 
employed  in  medicine ,  though 
we  are  informed  by  M.  Bel  lot, 
that  soap-water  has  been  given, 
with  the  happiest  effeds,  to  per- 
sons bitten  by  mad  animals. 

There  are  numerous  vegetables, 
that  may  atl^brd  proper  suhtituies 
for  soap,  in  its  various  applications 
to  domestic  uses ;  but,  as  many  of 
these  have  already  been  pointed 
outi  and  others  will  occur  in  the 
subsequent  pages ;  we  reft  r  the 
reader  to  our  General  Index  of  licr 
fere  nee. 

SOAP-EARTH,  or  Steatites,  L. 
a  species  of  fossil,  which  aboinids 
in  Devonshire,  Cornwall,  and  the 
islands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Lhard 
Point,     It  is  generally  of  a  white> 
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©r  grey  colour,  iritermUed  with 
greenish  or  yeljowisji  sHadqs  j  is 
composed  of  very  pne  particles;^  of 
a  firm,  equal,  and  regtuar  te'xtupe  ; 
and  is  yery  heav.y.  ItSj  ^uj^iace  is 
smooth  and  glossy  j  it  feejs  soft 
and  greasy  J  and  neither  melts,  in 
the  -raoutii^  por  adheres ,  tp.  the 
tongue,  or  stains  the  fingers, ;  i^j. , 

,yhis  mineral  may  be  formea  in- 
to'." a  paste  with  water,  which  is 
easily  worked  on  the  potter's 
wheel;  and  if,  thus  manufactur- 
ed, .it  be  exposed  to  an. intense 
heat,  itl^ecomes  so  hard  as  to  emit 
lire,  w^ien  stricken  against  steel. 

The  soap-earth  possesses  siml- 
lar  properties  with  Fuller's-earth, 
and  is  employed  for  the  purpose 
of  cleansing  woollen  cloths  from 
grease ;  it  does  not,  however, 
work  so  easily  as  clays ;  and,  when  , 
digested  with  vitriolic  acid,  it 
forms  a  salt  somewhat  resembling 
that  obtained  by  evaporating  Ep- 
som-water. 

SpA^-WOKT,  the  Common, 
or  B kij isE w o  rt,  Saponaria  offici' 
ni/iiii,  I^.  a, native  perennial,  grow-  ; 
ingin  meadows  and  hedges  3  low- 
ering in  July  and  August.— The 
le^ivbs  possess  a  disagreeable  batter 
taste  :  if  bruised 'a«  J  agitated  \yith 
water,  they  produce  a  saponaceous 
frbth,  which  may  serve  for  reijnpv-. 
ing  greasy  spots  from  linen,  as  we\l 
as  wooUei^clotlis ;  but  it  discharges , . 
no  colours. — The  root:*  are  symci- 
wliat    pungent,    have  a    s,weetish  , 
ta^tc,  ajikl  iu  smell  reseiiible  those 
ofjiquo'rice':' a  strong  tihtlture  may  ■ 
be  prepared,  by  dijeiting./them  ip,  ^ 
rcrclified  spiriis. — In  medigiue^  tl^^ 

a, 

iiwiii  lilt,   iwuL,    MUiK,   iuia_ica\cs, 
may  be  emi)loyed  )as  a  substitute  ', 
foysoap,  iu  cleansing  raw  or  coarse 
cloth, 'and  likewise  for  fine  linen, 
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in  the  washing  of  which,  it  will 
.  save  at  least  one-half  of  that  ex- 
pensive article,  otherwise  required. 
— LafitXj,  Uie  a^drnirers  of  winged 
inse6ls'  may  ckch  the  most  beau- 
tiful butterflies  on  the  flowers  of 
;  the  common  soap- wort,  which  are 
visited  by  them  during  twilight. 

SODA,  Fossil,  or  Mineral 
Alkali,  a  j)ecuUar  salt,  which  is 
found  native. in  various  parts  of  the 
world  ;  but,  as  the  quantity  thus 
obtained,  is  inadeqi;ate  to  its  exten- 
sive consumption,  various  method.^  . 
]iave  been  devised,  for  procuring  it 
from  sea-salt;  and  also  by  the 
burning  of  the  s^lt-wprt,  toget;her 
with  otjier  saline  })lants,  which 
grow  in  tj[ij^  yicinity  of  the  sea-qoast. ; 
— See  Barilla,  and  Fossil  Al*  . 

KALI.        ',....'.  '  .    .       ..   . 

Few  articles  arC;  of  greate^;  iqi-" 
portanqe  t,o_.t^ie  i^rts,  manufajftures,  . 
and  doraej^tic  economy,  than  soda. 
It  is    indispensably  necessary  for  . 
making  hcf.rd  soap;,  and  also  forms 
an  excellent  substitute  for  this  ar- 
ticle; as  four  ounces  of  the  for- 
mer, and  six  of  the  latter,  are  fully 
equal  to  1()  ounces^  or  one  pound  , 
of  J  soap,  fof  cleansing    14lb^.   of 
cloth;  by  hand  3  while  it  softens  the 
hardest  water  :   thus,  a  saving  will 
arise  in  the  expence  of  fromone- 
tlnrd   to  one- half,    accordingly  as 
that  operation  is  performed  by  the 
hand,   or   by  machines.— The  su- 
perior effects  of  soda  are  fully  evin- 
ced in  the  cleansing  of   fleecy  ho- 
siery, flahnpls,  or  worsted  stock- 
ings ;  whichj  wh^i  managed  with 
warm   water,   soap,   and  pot-ash,; 
acquire  an  unpleasant  odour,  ancj-j 
are"  apt  to  shp^inlc,  in  consequence 
of  the  rubbiqg,  particularly  if  they 
be  immersed  in  cold  water :   where- 
as, by  using  the  fossil  alkali,  these 
inconveniencies  are  said  to  be  com-, 
pletely  avoided,    and  neither  the 
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quality  of  the  goods  will  be  im- 
paired j  nor  the  hands  of  women, 
when  the  soda  is  judiciously  em- 
ployed, be  injured  in  the  same  man- 
ner, as  generally  happens  by  the 
common  ley. 

Farther,  as  frequent  bathing 
or  washing  of  the  body  greatly 
conduces  to  health,  it  has  been  re- 
commended to  dissolve  a  small 
portion  of  soda  in  the  water  thus 
employed  j  or,  at  least  to  pass  a 
towel  wetted  with  a  solution  of  soda 
and  soap,  over  the  surface  j  for  such 
pra6tice  opens  the  pores,  and  re- 
moves the  disagreeable  odour  aris- 
ing fronn  profuse  perspiration  : — a 
similar  application  will  be  produc- 
tive of  equal  advantage  to  horses 
that  are  employed  for  racing,  post- 
chaises,  or  other  purposes,  where 
great  exertions  are  required. 

If  a  weak  solution  of  soda  be 
poured  into  foul  bottles  or  casks,  in 
which  wine  has  been  kept  for  a 
considerable  time,  it  will  com- 
pletely dissolve  the  tartarous  crust 
that  is  formed  on  their  inner  sur- 
face : — boot-tops,  saddles,  or  bri- 
dles, may  with  such  liquid  be  ef- 
fc6tually  cleansed,  while  the  origi- 
nal colour  of  the  leather  is  pre- 
served. 

This  alkali  may,  likewise,  be 
employed  for  sweetening  kitchen - 
utensils,  and  particularly  for  re- 
moving grease  or  acids  from  copper 
vessels ;  because  these  concretions, 
Wlien  suffered  to  remain,  form  a 
strong  poison,  and  may  be  produc- 
tive of  deleterious  effefts.  In  a  si- 
milar manner,  it  may  be  used  for 
tin  and  iron  vessels,  to  prevent 
them  from  becoming  rusty.  Lastly; 
as  the  utensils  of  the  dairy  are  apt 
to  acquire  an  acid,  disagreeable 
smell,  during  the  summer,  and  par- 
ticularly after  z  thunder-storm, 
th<dugh  every  attention  be  bestow- 
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ed  on  tliem,  such  fetor  may  be 
completely  removed  by  a  small 
portion  of  soda,  which  will  render 
tlie  milk-vessels  perfectly  sweet  j 
while  it  neutralizes  and  dispels  the 
acid  ferment  imbibed  by  the  wood, 
and  which  might  otherwise  taint 
the  milk. 

The  crystals  of  soda  are  not  less 
useful  in  a  medicinal  point  of  view. 
Thus,  a  solution  of  this  salt,  is  an 
excellent  gargle  for  cleansing  the 
throat,  mouth,  and  gums,  both  in 
a  sound  and  in  a  diseased  or  ulce- 
rated state  5  while  it  whitens  tlie 
teeth  ',  and  dissolves  all  incrusta- 
tions that  may  be  formed  on  their 
surface,  without  injuring  their  ena- 
mel. And,  if  a  small  quantity  of 
this  liquid  be  occasionally  swal- 
lowed, after  washing  the  fauces,  it 
is  said  effeftually  to  remove  ^  fetid 
Irentk.  Soda  fe,  in  many  instances, 
preferable  to  magnesia,  for  corre6t- 
ing  acidity  in  the  stomach ;  nay, 
it  is  even  asserted,  that  it  prei'ents 
the  gout,  gravel,  stone,  and  similar 
disorders  :  lastly,  if  the  fossil  alkali 
be  mixed  with  cream  of  tartar,  in 
the  proportion  of  14  parts  of  the 
former  to  12  of  the  latter,  it  fur- 
nishes one  of  the  mildest  laxatives ; 
namely,  the  Rochelle  Salt. — See 
also  Glauber's  Salt. 

SOFT-GRASS,  the  Meadow, 
or  Holcus  lanaUis,  L,  a  native  pe- 
rennial, growing  in  meadows  and 
pastures,  particularly  in  moist^ 
light  situations :  it  flowers  in  the 
months  of  June  and  July.  This 
grass,  though  vegetating  late  in 
the  season,  is  very  productive ;  but 
is  not  much  relished  by  cattle :  it 
makes  a  soft,  spongy  hay,  that  It 
very  hurtful  to  horses;  which,  by 
eating  it^  become  affefted  with  a 
profuse  discharge  of  urine,  and 
general  weakness.  In  case  any  hay, 
obtained  from  this  vegetable,  be 
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accidentally  given  to  those  valua- 
ble animals,  an  immediate  change 
of  food  will  prevent  its  farther  ill 
effeas. 

As  the  stalks  of  the  nleadow 
soft-grass  attain  a  height  of  from 
two  to  three  feet,  and  the  root  is 
eminently  calculated  for  consoli- 
dating loose  sandy  soils,  it  merits 
to  be  cultivated  in  such  situations. 

SOIL,  signifies  the  ground  or 
mould,  in  which  vegetables  grow ; 
and  which  serves  as  a  reservoir  for 
receiving  and  dispensing  their  nu- 
triment. 

^Having  already,  under  the  ar- 
ticles Arable  Land  j  Land  ; 
Marsh;  Moor;  &c.  stated  the 
most  approved  methods  of  reno- 
vating or  restoring  exhausted  soils, 
and  of  converting  them  from  a 
state  of  nature ;  we  shall  now  com- 
municate a  few  hints,  by  which 
their  quality  may  be  ascertained. 

To  effe(5t  this  purpose,  Berg- 
man, FoRDYCE,  KiRWAN,  and 
•ther  eminent  chemists,  have 
analyzed  the  constituent  parts  of 
different  soils,  namely;  carbon, 
}Ime,  clay  and  siliceous  sand;  and, 
according  to  the  respe6tive  por- 
tions of  these  ingredients,  they  con- 
ceive that  the  relative  fertility  of  soils 
might  be  determined.  But,  as  such 
analysis  is  very  inaccurate  and  un-, 
certain,  Dr.D  A RWi  N  proposes  to  dry 
a  few  pounds  of  different  soils,  in 
the  «anie  temperature  :  when  tlieir 
moisture  is  evaporated,  they  must 
be  weighed,  and  exposed  to  a  red 
belt.  As  carbon  is  a  principal  in- 
iient  in  calcareous  earths,  he 
c6tures,  that  the  soil  which 
the    greatest   portion   of    its 

i.;ht,  is  the  most  fertile;  because 
the  carbonic  matter,  being  the  prin-, 
cipal  nutriment  of  plants,  will  be 
dissipated  in  the  tlame. 

Another  mode  of  examinlns  the 
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fertility  of  soils  is,  by  calculating 
their  specific  gravity,  when  dried 
at  equal  distances  from  the  fire,  in 
bladders  furnished  with  small  aper- 
tures ;  and,  after  immersing  them 
in  water,  by  accurately  observing 
the  difference  between  their  respec- 
tive weights,  both  in  that  fluid  and 
in  the  air.  But  the  most  certain 
criterion,  by  which  to  judge  of  the 
value  of  land,  is  afforded  by  attend- 
ing to  the  growth  and  colour  of  the 
vegetables  spontaneously  produced  j 
and  which  in  some  measure  indi- 
cate the  nature  of  the  soil  beneath 
their  roots.  Thus,  the  Fox-glove, 
and  Sandwort,  abound  in  sandy 
situations;  the  Brcx)k-lime,  and 
some  species  of  Cresses,  in  moist 
ground;  the  Corn  Saw-wort,  or 
Way-thistle,  indicates  a  good,  as 
the  Dock  shews  an  inferior,  soil. 
Many  plants  might  be  added  to 
this  list ;  but,  we  shall  conclude 
with  remarking,  that  if  an  accurate 
Geographical  Catalogue  of  such 
vegetables,  as  grow  in  particular 
situations,  were  published  in  every 
country,  it  would  be  of  great  ser- 
vice, in  ascertaining  the  degree  of 
fertility,  as  well  as  the  nature  of 
different  soils. 

Soiling.  See  vol.  i.  p.  463. 
SOLOMON's-SEAL,the  Sweet- 
smelling,  dr  Convallaria  Poly- 
gvnatum,  L.  a  native  perennial, 
which growi  in  mountainous  woods, 
and  the  fissures  of  rocks,  principally 
in  the  county  of  York  :  it  flowers 
in  the  months  of  May  and  June. — 
This  vegetable  is  eaten  by  sheep 
and  goats,  but  is  refused  by  horses, 
hogs,  and  cows. — Its  roots  consist 
of  a  pulpy,  tuberous,  white,  sweet, 
and  mucilaginous  substance :  ia 
times  of  scarcity,  th^y .  have  been 
converted  into  a  wholesome  bread; 
and  are  always  used  for  tliat  pur- 
pose, by  the  lower  classes  in  Sweden 
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and  Russia :  a  good  starch  may  like- 
wise be  extraded  from  them  5  and 
the  expressed  juice,  being  some- 
what acrid,  serves  as  a  cosmetic,  or 
a  lotion  for  pimples,  ike. — ^The 
young  shoots  of  this,  as  well  as  of 
the  following  species,  may,  in  the 
spring,  be  eaten  like  asparagus. 

SOLOMON's-SEAL,  the  Com- 
mon, or  ConvallarLajnulttJiora,lj. 
is  also  perennial  5  grows  in  woods 
and  thickets  ;  and  flowers  in  May 
otJune.  This  plant  is  eaten  by 
cows,  goats,  and  sheep;  it  possesses 
the  properties  of  the  preceding,  but 
in  an  inferior  degree  j  and  to  which 
it  bears  so  close  a  resemblance,  that 
it  can  be  distinguished  only  by  its. 
smaller,  white  flowers",  tipped  with 
green  J  whereas  those  of  the  former 
are  larger,  though  less  in  number, 
and  white,  with  a  green  line  run- 
ning down  each  segment. 

Sooju.    See  Soy. 

SOOT,  a  volatile  powder,  of  a 
deep  black  colour,  and  an  extremely 
bitter  taste  :  it  arises  from  burning 
wood,  coal,  or  other  fiiclj  or, 
iiiore  stridly  speaking,  from  the 
smoke  condensed,  and  deposited  at 
the  sides  of  chimnies. 

Considerable  quantitips  of  soot 
are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
sal  ammoniac ;  and  also  by  dyers, 
for  imparting  a  fawn  colour  to 
wool. — (See  vol.-ii.  p.  207)."  -But 
the  principal  advantage  detivedfrom 
it/  is,  when  used  as  a  manure  for 
cold,  moist,  and  clayey  meadows, 
and  pastures";  as  it  is  of  a  wnrm 
ameliorating  nature  5  afi^brds  nou- 
rishment to  grass  ;  destroys  noxious 
iryse6ts  ;  protects  tlie  crop  from 
cHilling  rains ;  a"nd  prevents  the 
growth  of  MOSS.  The  quantity 
varies  in  different  counties,  from  15 
io  25,  and  even  40  bushels  per 
acre;  but  it  ou^ht  to  be  strewcfl 
on  the  land  during  the  winter,  aod 
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In  ca]m  wej^ther,  so  that  tjbe  sub- 
sequent vernal  rains  may^wash  it 
into  the  soil :  for,  if  its  distribution 
be  delayed  till  the  end  of  February, 
or  the  beginning  of  March,  the 
great  heat  tlien  evolved,  will  affed 
the  tender  shoots  of  the  grass,  and 
occasion  a  temporary  check  to  its 
vegetation.  Some  circumspe6Hoji, 
however,  is  required,  that  the  soot 
be  genuine ;  as  the  chimney- 
sweepers frequently  mix  with  it 
finely-sifted  coal-ashes  ;  in  order 
to  increase  the  bulk  ;.  but  this  fraud 
may  be  easily  dete6ted,  by  the 
grittiness  and  uncoijimon  weight  of 
the  soot.' 

Sorb.  See  Service-tree. 

SoketTHroat.  See  Quinsy. 

SORREL,  the  Common,  or 
SoRKEL-DocK^  Rume±  Acetosus, 
L.  a  native  perennial,  growing  in 
meadows  and  pastures,  where  it 
flowers  in  th.e  month  of  June. — 
This  vegetable  is  eaten  by.  liorses, 
cow^s,  goats,  sheep  and  sw^ne. — 
It  is  cjLiltivated  in  France  and  Bri- 
tain, for  culinary  purposes  ;.  as,  in 
the  fornnier  country,  its  leaves  are 
a  frequerjt  ingredient  in  soups,  and 
also  eaten,  in  salads ;  in  the  latter, 
they  are  esteemed  for  thpja:  cooling 
properties,  because  they  tend  to 
allay  thirst;  to  promote  the  urinary 
discharge;  and,  when  boiled  in 
whey,  they  afforda  palatable  drink 
to  persons  labouring  under  inflam- 
matory fevers. — In  Ireland,  the 
sorrel-leaves  are  used  by  the  lower 
classes,  both  as  a  kind  of  sauce  to 
fish,,  and  also  with  milk :  they 
possess,  however,  a  very  austere, 
acid  taste,  when  raw,  insomuch  as 
to  divest  the  teeth  of  their  enamel ; 
hence  they  should  not  be  eateji 
by  those  whose  stomach  abounds 
in  acidity. 

The  seeds  of  this,  vegetable  were 

fornicrl/.  used/ifi[  ft\edicine>    but 
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"ftrfe^  p^d5ttit,  acebr^ingtoHiJOiW, 
•"cfiSpkyj'ed  by  the  Swedes  amo/ig 
their  bf6ad-corn,  and  •  reduced  to 
^mir';  My,  the  inhabitants  ^fGa- 
-relia  Convert  them  in  to  bread,  with- 
»6tft  iny  Addition.— Its  to'dts  have 
^afl'^ustfei^,  bilterish,  taste,  and  are 
•chiefly  valuable  to  tanners ;  and  also 
^for  the  red  tii^ge  which  they  yield, 
after  having  been  dried  t^rid  boiled, 
Oil  adding  alum  to  this  deco6lion, 
-painters  prepare  a  fine  red  colour, 
but -which  is  useless  in  dyeing. — 
Boer  HA  ATE  obtained  from  the 
juice  of  the  Sorrel-dock,  an  essen- 
tial salt,  resembling  that  of  lemons. 

SORREL,  the  SHEEp's,orDocK, 
B.uy7}ex  Acctosella,  L.  is  also  a  native 
'|>erennial,  which  grows  in  sandy 
meadows,  pastures,  and  gravel- 
walks:  it  flovi>^ers  in  May  and  June. 
•' — ^The  staiks  of  this  plant,  which 
•affords  a  wholesome  food  for  sheej), 
^Idom  exceed  12  inches  in  height : 
it  d^iervcifl,  however,  to  be  men- 
tioned, that  cows  partaking  of  the 
Sheep' !i  t)ock,  yield  a  milk  tiilged 
'With  W)6'A. 

SORREL,  th<*'GbMMON  Wodi^, 
SotrR  Trii^t*biL,  or  Cuckow- 
•BRfcAD.  Oxctl'is  Acetosclla,  L.  ano- 
ther native  perennial,  which  abounds 
ifl  Woods,  shady  hedges,  and  on 
^aths  :  it  flowers  in  the  month  of 
April. — This  vegetable  is  eaten  by 
gAats,  hogs,  and  sheep  ;  but  is  not 
relished  by  cows,  and  is  refused  by 
horses.  Its  purple  leaves  }ield,  on 
CMpresfiion,  a  gratefully  acid  juice, 
which  has  been  beneficially  used 
h>  scorbutic  eruptions  :  and,  if  such 
juice  be  properly  clarified,  evapo- 
xated,  and  deposited  in  a  cool  place, 
it  wiH  produce  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  arid  crystals,  which  may  be 
cn>ployed  for  removing  iron-moulds 
frbm  linen-cloth  -,  and  which  ate  soW 
uncler  the  name  of  EsseJitial  Scilt 
nf  Lemons. — An  infusion  of  the 
leaves  makes  a  palatable  diel-drink 
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In  arStrii  Teviers  j  and,  on  beJtig 
boiled  in  milk,  thtjy  form  an  agree- 
able whey.  They  have  also  befen 
successfully  ajTplied  to  scrophulous 
ulcers,  when  rolled  in  a  cabbage 
leaf,  and  digested  in  warm  ashes, 
till  they  were  reduced  to  a  pulp.-— 
But  the  most  easy  and  efficacious 
way  of  preserving  these  leaves,  is 
that  of  converting  them  into  a  kifid 
of  conserve,  with  the  addition  of 
double  their  weight  of  sugar  j  in 
which  form,  they  are  an  excellent 
substitute  for  lemons,  and  may  be 
given  with  advantage  in  all  putrid 
and  other  fevers,  where  antiseptics 
are  indicated. 

SOUP,  a  strong  deco6tion  6f 
beef,  veal,  or  other  animal  sub- 
stances j  and  which  is  generally 
■seasoned  with  aromatic  vege- 
tables, pepper,  or  similar  heating 
spices. 

Soups  form  a  principal  article  at 
the  tables  of  the  luxurious  j  being 
generally  served  as  a  first  course ; 
tliough  sometimes  they  constitute 
the  whole  dinner  of  those  who  are 
less  opulent,  under  the  mistaken 
notion,  that  ,^uch  liquid  is  more 
wholesome,  and  easy  of  digestion, 
than  sdl'td  meat.  Sec  vol.  i.  pp. 
364-5.  Such  dishes  ought,  how- 
ever, to  be  given  with  great  cau- 
tion to  convalescents ;  as  the  large 
proportion  of  spices,  wines,  and 
other  stimulating  articles  that  enter 
into  the  composition  of  soups,  can- 
not fail  to  6ppress  the  stomach,  to 
irritate  the  system,  and  not  unfrc- 
quently  to  occasion  a  relapse. 

Por'tahfe-sovp  is  a  kind  of  cake 
formed  of  concentrated  broth  j 
which,  bdng  divested  of  all  fat, 
while  the  puti-escciit  parts  of  the 
meat  h^ve  been  evaporated  by 
boiling,  is  reduced  to  a  gelatinous 
consistence,  resembling  that  of 
glue.  This  composition  may  be 
preserved,  in  a  dry  place,  for  thrca 
H3  or 
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pr  four  years  :  it  is  recommended, 
on  account  of  its  nutritive  quali- 
ties, by  Sir  John  Pkingle,  and 
may  prove  of  essential  service  on 
long  sea-voyages  j  as  it  requires  to 
t)e  eaten  with  a  large  proportion  of 
vegetables ;  and  thus,  in  some  mea- 
sure, prevents  the  attacks  of  that 
scourge  of  mariners,  the  sea-scurvy, 
•—When  portable  soup  is  to  be 
cooked,  it  will  be  advisable  to  put 
half  or  a  whole  ounce  of  this  sub- 
stance into  a  vessel  containing  a 
pint  of  boiling  water,  which  must 
then  be  placed  over  the  fire,  and 
jcontinually  agitated  with  a  spoon, 
till  it  be  perfectly  dissolved  :  thus, 
it  will  form  an  excellent  and  nou- 
rishing liquid ;  requiring  no  other 
seasoning,  but  a  little  common  salt. 

SouTHERN-wooD,theCommon: 
See  MuGwoRT,  tiie  Common. 

Southern-wood,  the  Sea:  See 
Wormwood,  the  Sea. 

SOW-BREAD,  or  Cyclamen  Eu- 
ropceiim,  L.  an  exotic  plant,  some- 
times cultivated  in  the  gardens  of 
the  curious.  There  are  five  species . 
of  this  diminutive  herb,  each  of 
.which  produces  several  varieties  3 
all  bearing  beautiful  fragrant  white, 
reddish,  purple,  or  flesh-coloured 
flowers. 

All  the  species  of  the  sow- bread 
may  be  propagated  by  their  seeds  ^ 
and  the  respe6tive  varieties,  by  di- 
viding their  roots  :  they  require  a 
light,  dry  soil ;  and  to  be  planted 
in  borders  of  walks  :  in  case  of  se- 
vere frost,  the  plants  should  be 
skteitered  by  mats. 

In  a  fresh  state,  the  root  of  the 
sow-bread  has  an  extremely  acrid 
and  burning  taste  j  but,  when 
dried,  it  is  almost  totally  divested  of 
such  property.  It  is  recommend- 
ed as  an  errhine  j  or  to  be  form- 
ed into  cataplasms,  for  discussing 
scirrhous  and  scrophulous  tuni  orb. 
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Internally  taken,  it  operates  slowlf  , 
though  with  great  virulence,  as  a 
purgative ;  and  is  apt  to  inflame 
the  fauces  and  intestines  :  but, 
when  roasted  in  embers,  it  may  be 
eaten  with  safety. — InlGermany, 
an  ointment  is  prepared  from  these 
roots,  which  serves  the  useful  pur- 
pose of  relieving  cosdveness,  wheix 
rubbed  on  the  abdomen. 

If,  however,  the  root  of  the 
sow-bread  should  have  been  in- 
advertently swallowed,  or  eaten 
among  other  vegetables,  it  will  be 
advisable  either  to  take  an  imme- 
diate emetic  5  or,  if  some  time  have 
elapsed,  to  drink  large  portions  of 
oily  and  mucilaginous  liquors,  such 
as  the  solutions  of  mutton-suet  in 
milk,  of  gum-arabic,  salep-pow- 
der,  and  similar  demulcents. 

SOW-THISTLE,  or  Sonchus, 
L.  a  genus  of  plants  forming  13 
species,  four  of  which  are  indige- 
nous :  the  principal  are  tlie  follow- 
ing: 

1.  The  oleraceus,  or  Common 
Sow-thistle,  grows  on  cultivat- 
ed groimd,  dunghills,  and  in 
hedges  ;  its  yellow  flowers  appear 
from  June  till  August. — ^The  leaves 
of  this  troublesome  weed  are  the 
favourite  food  of  hares  and  rab- 
bits j  they  are  likewise  dressed  and 
eaten  among  other  culinary  herbs. 
The  roots  have  occasionally  been 
converted  into  bread.  —  Sheep, 
goats,  and  swine,  devour  this  ve- 
getable, but  it  is  not  relished  by 
horses. 

2.  The  arvensiStCoB.vt  orTREif 
Sow-Thistle,  is  perennial,  thrives 
in  clayey  corn-fields,  and  on  ditch- 
banks,  where  it  blows  in  August. — - 
It;is  remarkable,  that  the  flowers  of 
this  plant  follow,  in  a  regular  man- 
ner, the  course  of  tlie  sun. — Cows 
and  goats  eat  this  species,  of  which 
horses    arc    exceedingly    fond. — 
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Bechstein  remarks,  that  the 
young  shoots  of  the  Corn  Sow- 
thistle,  when  cut  out  in  the  spring, 
and  mixed  with  bran,  afford  an  ex- 
cellent food  for  cattle  and  swine. 

3.  The  palustrisy  or  Marsh 
Sow-Thistle,  grows  in  watery- 
places,  and  on  the  banks  of  rivers, 
where  it  attains  the  height  of  from 
six  to  ten  feet  j  flowering  in  July 
and  August.— While  young,  this 
plant  furnishes  nourishing  food  for 
cattle  :  hence  it  deserves  to  be  cul- 
tivated in  swampy  meadows. — Its 
flowers,  like  those  of  all  tlie  this- 
tles, are  visited  by  bees. 

SOWING,  is  the  a<9:  of  commit- 
ting the  seed  of  vegetables  to  the 
earth,  in  order  to  obtain  a  future 
crop. 

This  operation  is  performed  ei- 
ther in  the  Broad-c.\st  method^ 
or  by  Drilling  :  but,  having  al- 
ready stated  the  respedive  advan- 
tages attending  both,  we  refer  the 
reader  to  vol.  i.  pp.  359-60,  and 
vol.  ii,  pp.  ]  66-82. 

The  most  important  obje6ls  in 
sowing  are  J  1.  To  commit  the 
seed  to  the  ground,  at  as  early  a 
period  of  the  season  as  the  nature 
of  the  grain,  and  the  situation  of  the 
soil,  will  admit ;  and,  2.  To  place 
every  seed  at  a  proper  depth,  and 
distance  from  each  other.  Due 
regard  to  the  former  circumstance 
will  be  attended  with  great  profit, 
particularly  in  the  cultivation  of 
turnips  ;  as  an  early  harvest  will 
not  only  tlms  be  obtained  \  but  the 
roots  will  also  be  protected  from 
the  depredations  of  the  fly. 

Some  agriculturists  strongly  re- 
commend to  *'  sow  dry,  and  set 
wet ;"  but,  where  the  soil  has  been 
newly  turned  by  the  spade.  Dr. 
Darwin  justly  remarks,  that  no 
bad  consequence  can  result  from 
i^wing,  in  general,  during  rainy 
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weather  :  such  method,  however, 
ought  to  be  adopted  with  caution 
ouclay-soils  (seeCLAY-LAM))  that 
are  much  softened  by  long-conti- 
nued rain  ;  because,  if  the  seed  be 
put  into  holes,  and  a  dry  season 
follow,  the  water  will  necessarily 
evaporate,  and  an  impenetrable 
crust  will  be  formed  on  the  sur- 
face, by  the  setting,  or  running  to- 
gether, of  the  clay.  But  this  acci- 
dent may,  in  some  measure,  be 
prevented,  by  sowing  in  the  au- 
tumnal months,  during  moist  wea- 
ther.— See  also  Seed. 

SOY,  or  Sooju,  a  species  of 
liquid  condiment,  which  is  im- 
ported from  India,  and  is  used  as  a 
sauce  for  fish.  It  is  prepared  from 
the  leguminous  fruit  of  the  Soja 
CDoLichos  soja,  L.)  a  native  of  Ja- 
pan, 

The  pods  are  first  boiled,  till 
tliey  become  soft  j  when  equal  parts 
of  them,  and  of  muggi  (wheat  or 
barley  that  has  been  coarsely 
ground),  are  thoroughly  mixed. 
This  preparation  is  then  kept  in  a 
close  vessel,  and  a  warm  place,  for 
twenty-four  hours,  in  order  to  fer- 
ment j  after  which,  the  mass  is  put 
into  a  pot,  and  covered  with  a 
large  portion  of  common  salt,  when 
two  measures  2i\\^  a  half  of  water  are 
poured  over  the  whole.  The  com- 
pound is  stirred,  once  at  the  least, 
every  day,  for  the  space  of  two  or 
three  montlis ;  and,  at  the  end  of 
that  jieriod,  it  is  liltred ;  the  ex- 
pressed liquor  being  preserved  in 
wooden  vessels.  Fresh  water  is 
next  added  to  the  same  mass^ 
which,  after  stirring  it  occasionally 
for  several  days,  is  at  length  strain- 
ed ;  and  the  liquor,  though  of  an 
inferior  kind,  thus  rendered  fit  for 
use. 

Soy  possesses  a  strongly  saline 
taste,  but  has  only  a  slight  aronia- 
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tic  flavour:  it  is  chiefly  used  at 
.the  tables  of  the  luxurious  ;  and  is 
one  of  those  artificial  stimulants  of 
the  palate,  which  deserves  no  com- 
jnendation,  especially  for  vitiated 
or  relaxed  habits. 

SPA-WATER,  a  chalybeate 
pnineral  fluid,  which  arises  from 
numerous  springs,  and  particularly 
from  that  of  Pouhon,  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Spa,  in  Flanders. 

This  liquid,  when  first  drunk, 
possesses  the  remarkable  property 
of  inducing  a  slight  degree  of  in- 
toxication. It  is  preferable  to  com- 
mon water ;  as  it  more  effeftually 
allays  tliirst,  especially  in  febrile 
complaints,  which  are  accompanied 
with  foulness  and  dryness  of  the 
throat  and  fauces  :  it  is  also  very 
refreshing,  after  the  stomach  has 
been  debilitated  by  excess,  or  in- 
temperance. 

The  Spa- water  affords  relief  in 
numerous  complaints,  especially 
those  of  the  alimentary  canal  j  in 
<i|iarrhoea,  and  other  obstriiAions  ; 
as  it  restores  the  healthy  adioii  of 
the  parts,  while  it  proniotes  the 
usual  secretions.  ■'■ 

The  dose  varies  according  to  the 
age  and  strength  of  the  patient :  it, 
however,  seldom  exceeds  half  a 
pint,  which  is  repeated  three  or 
fbui'  times,  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
But,  if  tlie  water  be  taken  with  a 
view  to  produce  laxative  effe6ls,  it 
"will  be  proper  to  conjoin  it  with 
small  portions  of  Rochelle  salt,  or 
similar  gentle  aperients. 

SPADE,  a  well-known  imple- 
ment, which  is  principally  employ- 
ed in  horticulture. 

The  bit,  or  blade  of  this  tool,  is 
composed  wholly  of  iron,  being 
about  8  or  9  inches  broad,  and  a 
foot  in  length  :  the  upper  part  is 
flat ,  and,  and  in  the  centre,  there 
is  a  hole  or  socket.  In  which  is  in- 


scrtcd  a  handle  or  shafl,  being  i| 
inches  in  diameter,  and  about  3 
feet  long.  It  is  employed  for  stir- 
ring  and  dressing  the  ground  3  the 
labourer  thrusting  it  in,  to  tJic 
depth  of  ten  or  twelve  inches,  ac- 
cordingly as  the  nature  of  the  soil 
may  require. 

The  English  spades,  in  general, 
are  well  calculated  for  heavy  garden 
soils ;  but,  as  there  are  many  situa- 
tions, especially  those  abounding 
in  sand  and  gravel,  which  might 
be  more  easily  managed  with  a  tool 
of  a  different  shape,  we  have  pro- 
cured the  following  Cut,  that  re- 
presents the  spade  employed  in 
Tuscany,  and  the  northern  partj 
pf  Italy. 
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jUonsi&ts  of  an  iron  spear,  which 
!*s  somewhat  concave,  being  also 
Ionge^-,.and  thicker,  than  the  iinple- 
"ment  used  in  Britain  :  instead  of 
'  the  workman  setting  his  foot  on  the 
top  qfij^e  blade,  he  places  it  iipo;i 
a  pipce  of  wood  which  crosses  the 
■^haft,  three  or  four  inches  above 
such  blade  ;  though,  we  conceive, 
'the  distance  need  not  exceed  one 
or  two  inches. — ^The  manner,  in 
■^n'hich  this  implement  is  used,  va- 
ries in  different  places.  Thus,  at 
Geneva,  it  is  ihrust  into  the  soil, 
perpendicularly  j  at  Pescia,  the 
earth  is  divided  horixontally ,  or  at 
least  in  a  slanting  diredion;  so  that 
the  mould  is  tlirown  to  a  greater 
distance  before  the  labourer.  The 
.peasants  of  that  country,  indeed, 
nave  an  excellent  mode  of  using 
,the  gpade,  without  undergoing  too 
great  fatigue  :  it  consists  simply  in 
supporting  and  lifting  up  the  handle 
of  theimplement  (after  it  has  entered 
the  soil)  on  the  knee  j  by  which 
means  they  are  enabled  to  pene- 
trate to  a  greater  depth,  and  con- 
sequently to  bring  up  a  larger 
quantity  of  earth  to  the  surface. 

SPANIEL,  oxCanis  aviadarius, 
a  valuable  species  of  the  dog-kind, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
originally  bred  in  Spain. 

Spaniels  are  divided  into  three 
varieties,  pamely,  1.  Starters,  or 
Ppinters,  frpm  iheir  use  in  starting 
game  j  2.  Setterji,  which  arc  cm- 
J)loycd  only  for  the  net;  and  3. 
fnUer-spaiiiels,  which  are  of  ser- 
vice in  recovering  lost  game,  or 
fetching  it  out  of  the  water.  These 
aniiiials  are  of  various  siz^s,  ^pd 
colours  J  but  the  black  sorts  are 
held  ^n  the  greatest  estimation,  ,pn 
account  of  their  superior  itr,^^  ; 
n^xt  are  the  pieclov  sp9tte4^p^piy.Is  j 
^qd  those,  ^vhi'ch'are  of  a  ptah^ 
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bc&t  s:w^;mmers,.  The  external  ap- 
pearance, however,  is  ^n  uncertain 
guide  by  which  to  ascertain  the 
relative  qualities  of  these  sagacious 
a.nimals;  as  their  excellence  princi- 
pally depends  on  the  manner  'm 
which  they  have  been .  trained .--^ 
Every  species  of  dogs  being  subje<^ 
to  various  disorders,  of  which  w^ 
have  already  treated,  the  reader  i«» 
referred  to  vpl.ii.  pp.  151-52. — Sep 
also  Mange. 

SPAR,  the  Ponderous  ;  JBo" 
rytcs\  ov  heavy  earth,  3.  name  given 
to  a  fo.s«l  naturally  combined  ^'ith 
the  sulphuric  or  carbonic  acids,  and 
found  in  different  parts  of  England, 
particularly  in  the  counties  of  York 
and  Derby. 

This  mineral  is  manufa6ture4 
into  vases,  and  other  ornaments  for 
ciiimney-pieces  J  but  its  principal 
use  in  domestic  economy,  having 
been  already  stated,  vol.  iii.  p. 4/5, 
\ye  ^hall  only  remark,  that  the  pon- 
derous spar  may  Ije  procured  iu  a 
very  pari?  state;  for  medlchial  purr 
poses,  by  the  process  which  V a  u-* 
GUELiN  and  FouECRoy  have 
adopted;  and  a  translation  ofwhicl^ 
has  been  given  in  Mr.  Nichol- 
son's Jour/ial  of  Natural  Philoso-^ 
pity,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  535. — It  would, 
however,  be  hazardous  to  mention 
the  disorders,  and  doses,  ii^  whicli, 
this  powerful  remedy  is  employed: 
hence  parents  should  not  sutfer 
children  to  use  the  piilure-fraraes, 
egg-stands,  and  other  trinkets  made 
ofDerbyshire  spar,  by  way  of  play-" 
things. 

Sparagus.     See  Asparagus. 

SPARKOW,  the  Common,  or 
poMESTic,  FringlUa  dfimvjtua,L, 
a  well-known  bird,  which  abounds 
i)i  Britain,  particularly  in  the  vici- 
nity of  villages  and  towns. 

Sparrows,  con^trpv^  tjieir  r^est 
beneath  the  eaves,  a/;^d  i^  the  holc<s 
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of  walls,  roofs,  especially  in  those 
of  willow-trees,  where  they  lay 
five  or  six  eggs  of  a  pale-reddish 
colour,  spotted  with  brown.  These 
birds  are  very  crafty,  and  voraci- 
ous j  committing  great  depredations 
in  corn-fields,  where  they  partake 
of  every  species  of  grain  :  on  the 
other  hand,  they  are  also  useful,  by 
devouring  numerous  worms,  in- 
serts, and  particularly  the  green 
caterpillar.  But,  in  situations  where 
sparrows  are  very  troublesome  from 
Iheir  numbers,  they  may  be  easily 
taken,,  by  constru6ting  a*  trap  of 
uopeeled  oziers,  about  two  feet  in 
diameter,  nine  inches  deep ;  and 
resembling  in  its  form  a  Jish-pot. 
The  tunnel  is  somewhat  disked, 
having  an  inverted  cone  in  the  cen- 
tre, which  extends  to  within  the 
space  of  one  inch  from  the  bottom 
of  such  basket ;  the  opening,  form- 
ed by  the  points  of  the  twigs,  being 
an  inch  in  diameter.  I'his  trap 
must  be  baited  with  wheat,  or 
other  grain  j  and,  when  the  birds 
have  entered  through  the  internal 
aperture  of  the  cone,  they  cannot 
escape. 

For  the  protection  of  fields,  gar- 
dens, and  especially  of  wall -fruit, 
from  these  predatory  birds,  w^e  can 
suggest  the  following  expedient. 
Slips  or  pieces  of  spanglc-metal 
(plate-foil)  six  inches  long,  and 
three  broad,  should  be  suspended 
on  long  poles  by  means  of  strings, 
about  half  a  yard  in  length,  and 
fastened  to  the  top :  by  the  agi- 
tation of  the  wind,  theywi!!  occa- 
sion a  continual  crackling  noise, 
which  is  so  terrifying  to  sparrows, 
tiiat  they  will  not  venture  to  ap- 
proach the  vicinity  of  such  scare- 
crows :  in  fields,  however,  the  lat- 
ter ought  to  be  placed  at  a  distance 
of  about  12  or  15  yards  square 
from  each  other. 
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Sparrow-hawk:  See  Hawk, 

the  Common. 

SPASM,  an  irregular  and  invo- 
luntary contradion  of  the  nmscles, 
generally  accompanied  with  pain- 
ful sensations  :  this  complaint  has, 
of  late  years,  made  such  rapid 
and  formidable  progress,  espe- 
cially among  the  female  sex,  as  to 
demand  serious  attention. 

Spams  are  either  ^t?72^ra/,  where 
many  or  most  of  the  muscles  are 
attacked  (as  in  tetanus,  catalepsis, 
tsfc.J  •  or  partial,  when  the  con- 
traction is  confined  to  single  mus- 
cles, for  instance,  of  the  jaw,  of 
the  throat,  and  other  parts,  which 
have  been  stated  under  their  re- 
spective heads. 

Among  the  chief,  pre-disposing 
causes^  is  an  irritable,  weak,  ner- 
vous system  j  while  the  occasional 
ones  are,  passions  of  the  mind  j  in- 
jury produced  by  external  violence, 
by  poisons,  of  every  description  j 
worms  J  suppressed  perspiration; 
cosmetics  and  lotions  j  repelled  cu- 
taneous eruptions  J  and  whatever 
may  induce  an  increased  a6tion  of 
the  nerves  and  muscles.— Nothing, 
indeed,  has  so  evidently  contri- 
buted to  the  frequency  of  this  af- 
fedion,  as  the  defedi\e  modern 
education,  particularly  of  females  j 
and  according  to  which,  children 
are  considered  as  adults }  they  are 
allowed  to  read  sedudive  books  j  to 
dress  in  an  improper.  Or  at  least, 
unbecoming  manner;  and  even 
infants  are  suft'ered  to  partake  of 
tea,  wine,  and  spirituous  liquors, 
under  the  pretext  of  using  them  as 
medicines. 

The  danger  attending  spasmodic 
paroxysms,  depends  on  the  greatei* 
or  less  violence  of  the  attack  : — if 
they  proceed  from  too  profuse  eva- 
cuations, tliere  is  great  danger  to 
be  apprehended ;  as  the  patient  is" 
already 
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already  exhausted.— Where  spasms 
are  occasioned  by  the  taking  of 
mineral  or  animal  poisons  j  or,  if 
the  patient  labour  under  an  acute 
fever,  the  event  is  generally  fatal. 

Cure  : — ^1  he  first  step  will  be  to 
remove  the  irritating  cause;  and 
next,  to  restore  tone  to  the  organs : 
thus,  if  the  spasm  originate  from 
an  injury  by  a  sharp  instrument, 
such  as  a  needle,  especially  if  a 
piece  of  it  remain  in  the  wound,  it 
ought  to  be  immediately  extrac'^ed. 
—During  the  tit,  clysters  made  of 
a  deco6lion  of  chamomile  flowers, 
with  a  dram  of  ipecacuhana,  asa- 
foetida,  or  other  antispasmodics,  to 
be  repeated  every  two  or  three 
hours,  will  afford  the  greatest  re- 
lief: beside  these,  recourse  may 
be  had  to  warm-baths,  friftions, 
and  the  application  of  volatile  lini- 
ments.— If  the  teeth  are  not  too 
closely  shut,  half  a  tea-spoonful  of 
either  the  tiiidures  of  castor,  asa- 
foetida,  or  valerian,  diluted  with  a 
table- spoonful  of  water,  may  be  in- 
troduced through  the  mouth. — 
Next,  it  will  be  necessary  to  regu- 
late the  treatment  according  to  the 
cause  oi  tlie  malady.  If  it  arise 
from  a  suppression  of  cutaneous 
disorders,  blistering  plasters,  and 
other  artificial  issues,  will  be  the 
most  proper  means  of  restoring  the 
discharge  of  humours  :  if  it  pro- 
ceed from  too  tight  shoes,  or  other 
garments,  the  part  should  be  rub- 
bed with  warm  oil,  till  it  become 
soft  J  and  then  a  tight  bandage  be 
applied  around  it :  the  leg  should 
afterwards  be  batht;d  in  cold  wa- 
ter impregnated  with  scales  of 
iron,  or  rubbed  with  volatile  lini- 
ment : — if  induced  by  wokms 
(which  see)  suitable  remedies  nuist 
be  adiuinistered. — Ikit,  where  it 
originates  from  mental  caus<\s, 
U?c  curp  itself  ought   to    con^iist 
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of  moral  remedies ;  ns  physical 
means  would,  in  general,  be  found 
inadequate. 

With  a  view  to  rCf invigorate  tlie 
system,  and  to  prevent  future  at- 
tacks, decoctions  of  quassia,  worm- 
wood, chamomile,  Peruvian  bark, 
valerian,  and  other  antispasmodics, 
may  be  taken  with  advantage,  es- 
pecially when  conjoined  with  cold 
bathing;  and.  In  cases  of  worms, 
with  the  liberal  use  of  red-port ;  a 
glass  of  wliich  may,  for  that  pur- 
pose, be  drunk  every  morning,  on 
an  empty  stomach. 

SPATLIXG-POPPY,  Whits 
BoTTLK,  or  Bladder  C.'iMriox, 
Cuculalus  Bchen,  L.  a  native  pe- 
rennial, which  grows  in  corn- 
tields,  dry  meadows,  and  pastures : 
it  flowers  in  July  and  August. — 
The  leaves  of  this  vegetable,  when 
boiled,  possess  the  flavour  of  pease; 
and  are  by  the  Gothlanders  advan- 
tageously applied  to  eiysipelatous 
eruptions.  The  flowers  are  eager- 
ly visited  by  bees,  as  well  as  by  the 
most  beautiful  butterflies,  in  twi- 
light. 

Spavin  :  See  Bone-spavin. 

Spawn  :  See  Roe. 

Spear-mint  :  See  vol.  iii.  pp« 
210-1/. 

SPEARWORT,  the  great,  or 
Ranunculus  Lingua,  L.  an  indige- 
nous perennial,  growing  in  wet 
pastures,  and  at  the  sides  of  lakes  : 
it  llowers  in  the  months  of  June 
and  July. — The  stem  of  this  poi- 
sonous plant  is  very  tliick;  and  at- 
tains the  height  of  two  feet  J  the 
leaves  have  no  stalks  j  and  the 
large  bright-yellow,  glossy  flowtrs, 
appear  on  the  extremities  of  the 
shoots.  The  whole  is  extremely 
acrid,  and  if  any  part  of  this  herb 
be  eaten  by  cattle  in  a  fresh  slate, 
it  is  apt  to  produce  fatal  distem- 
l^crs. 

SPEAR- 
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6PEARWORT,  the  rE6SER,"or 
'^Rfiuunculus  Flammida,  L.  is  also  a 
native  jierennial,  growing  on  bogs, 
swampy  meadows,  and  the  sides 
of  rivulets  ;  flowering  from  June 
to  September. — It  is  eaten  by 
horses,  in  which  it  occasions  many 
concealed  disorders,  but  is  reiused 
by  cows,  goats,  sheep,  and  hogs. — 
This  plant  is  very  acrid;  if  exter- 
nally ^ppile^rit  inflames  andblisters 
the  ikin  :-r-its  distilled  water  is  a 
mosi  powerful  efi-etic,  operating 
as  soon  a»  it  is  swallowed;  and  Dr. 
With  EKING  states,  from  his  owrj 
experience,  that,  in  cases  of  ppison 
having  been  accidentally  swallowed, 
QT  in  which  it  becomes  necessary  to 
produce  an  immediate  vomiting, 
such  distilled  water  is  preferable  to 
^ny  other  preparation  ;  as  it  docs 
not  «xcite  the  painful  contractions, 
which  are  sometimes  consequent 
on  the  use  of  white  vitriol,  and 
tiuis  defeat  the  objed  for  which 
the  latter  is  administered. 

SPECIFICS, are  medicinal drygs, 
or  compounds,  the  virtue  and  ef- 
t'e6\  of  which  are  supposed  to  be 
peculiarly  adapted  to  certain  dis- 
orders ;  or  they  are  said  to  be  cal- 
culi^ted  to  ej^pel  some  hurtful  hu- 
mours ;  or,  lastly,  they  have  been 
observed  to'  remove  the  cause  of  a 
determinate  disease,  inconsequencQ 
of  their  speedy  action,  though  in- 
explicable to  mankind.  Thus,  the 
Perv^yian  bark  is  reputed  to  be  a 
specific  in  intermittent  fevers  or 
a^ues  ;  opium,  for  mitigating  pain ; 
magnesia,  for  absorbing  acidity  in 
the  stomach,  and  relieving  the 
heart-burn  ;  a&  well  as  the  various 
antidotes. 

Althougji  impositions  of  a  dan- 
gerous tendency  are  practised  with 
specifics,  especially  those  adver- 
tised in  tlie  daily  prints,  yet  it  can- 
not be  denied,,  that  such  remedies. 
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ifl  certain  cases,  mai^  Ire  useful ; 
iwhile,  in  otilers,  tliey  will  be  un- 
availing, and  often  attended  with 
mischievous  effects.  We  have  iti 
another  place  remarked,  that  ift 
those  diseases  which  uniformly 
arise  from  the  same  cause,  as  ia 
agues,  the  small- pox,  measles,  &c. 
the  utility,  or  rather  admissibility., 
of  specifics,  may  be  rationally,  t'ho' 
hypothetlcally,  inferred.  But,  even 
in  such  instances,  how  is  it  in  the 
power  of  the  ignorant,  or  those 
who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
laws  of  human  organization,  to  de- 
termine either  the  propriety,  or 
dose,  of  a  powerful  medicine,  re- 
quisite in  a  particular  case  ?  h  a|>- 
peers,  therefore,  to  be  equally 
hazardous,  as  to  entrast  a  mao's 
whole  life  and  fortune  to  the  ca- 
pricious wheel  of  the  lottery.  Nay, 
the  more  or  less  beneficial  opera-* 
tion  of  drugs,  frequently  depends 
on  a  trifling  Jncidenfeal  cause,  OP 
circumstance,  which  often  eludes 
the  attention  of  the  most  vigiland 
practitioner ;  and  yet  untutored 
persons  are  apt  to  .believe,  that 
there  is  no  easier  trade  than 
that  of  dispensing  medicines  j— 
though  physicians,  when  occa-* 
sio.nally  attacked  with  disease^ 
rarely  venture  to  prescribe  for 
themselves.  So  far,  indeed,  the 
vulgar  apparently  possess  advan- 
tages superior  to  those  claimed  by 
the  profession.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  enlightened  part  of  tlie  com- 
munity know  the  \'^lue  of  medical 
assistance,  in  the  hour  of  danger  j 
and  barely  commiserate  the  blind 
believers  in  quack-medicines,  with-, 
out  contributing  tlie  least  towards 
eradicating  such  pernicious  weeds.- 
— We  shall  conclude  with  observ- 
ing, that,  as  tiie  drinking  of  wine, 
or  other  intoxicating  liquor,  does 
nut  affecl  every  person  in.  a  similar, 

or 
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or  uniform  manner,  sp-is-tbe.ope* 
ration  of  medicines  necessarily  at- 
tended with  different  eJEFe(3;3,  on 
varioas  constitutions ;  and  even  on 
the  s^me  patient,  at  different 
times. — See  also  Nostrum,   and, 

QUAGK-MEDICINES. 

-SPECTACLES,  a  well-known 
arid  useful  optical  contrivance,  in 
order  to  aid  the  eyes  of  the  aged, 
or  young  invalids  of  defective  vir 
sipn,  by  means  of  two  appropriate 
lenses.  Those  used  by  short- 
sighted  persons,  are  generally  con- 
cave ;  as  the  spectacles  employed 
by  the  far-sighted,  are  convex. 

The  choice  of  spedacies  being 
an  object  of  great  importance,  to  all 
who  are  anxious  to  preserve  their 
eyes,  we  shall-  sele6t  a  few  rules 
from  Mr.  Adams's  valuable  Essay, 
on  Vision',  and  the  Editor's  Lec- 
tures on  Diet  and  Regimen. — By 
a  careful  attention  to  such  direc- 
tions, the  failure  of  sight  may  be 
retarded,  and  the  eyes  greatly  re- 
lieved- 

Those,  who  stand  in  need  of 
spectacles,  ought  at  lirst  always  to 
chuse  such  as  represent  obje61s, 
without  enlarging  or  diminishing 
them;  and  which,  on  being  placed 
near  the  eye,  exhibit  printed  cha- 
raii^ers  clearly  and  distinctly,  with" 
out  straining  that  organ.  It  will, 
therefore,  in  every  instance,  be  ad- 
visable to  consult  the  artist  of 
whom  the  glasses  are  purcliased : 
for,  though  every  peisou  must 
eventually  determine  what  lenses 
afford  him  the  most  accurate  vision, 
the  former  will  thus  be  enabled  to 
accommodate  thcra .  to  the  eye  of 
the  latter,  with  grf^atqr  certainty 
and  advantage..  Besides,  the  fa- 
tigue of  trying  a  variety  of  glasses, 
wiir  thus  be  obviated  3  and.  tho 
rnrcha4i?r  will  procure  a. pair^,  beat 

.ipted  ta  .the.  strutSlure- of  lins 
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eyes . — SItort-sigkted  perf?ons  oviglit 
always  to  make  a  very  gradual  al- 
lowance in  changing  their  specta- 
cles, so  as  to  select  others  which 
magnify  a  little  more  than  the  pre- 
ceding pair,  though  somewhat  less 
distinctly,  without  obscuring  the 
objeQ;..  Thus,  their  sight  will  be 
imperceptibly  improved ;  and,  aft^r 
making  use  of  less  concave  lenses, 
the  defect  of  vision  may,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  be  entirely  remedied. 
These  transitions,  however,  ought 
not  to  be  sudden  ;  lest  the  resources: 
of  art  should  be  too  early  exhaust- 
ed. And,  as  it  would  be  ditlicult 
to  meet  either  with  a  pair  of  glasses 
in  the  shops,  that  exaCcly  fit  both 
eyes,  or  with  a  person  whose  or- 
gans of  sight  are  both  of  a  size  and 
construdion  pcrfedly  equal,  it  ra- 
tionally follows,  that  such  impoit- 
atit  chtjice  should  be  separately 
made,  with  respeCt  to  each  of 
these  useful  organs. 

Spectacles  are  generally  transpa- 
rent and  colourless  j  though  some- 
times gi'-cen  lenses  are  preferred  by 
those,  whose  eyes  are  unable  to 
su[)port  a  vivid  light.  Such  colour 
is  believed  to  be  the  mQst  soothing 
to  the  human  eye;  thoughit  tends, 
at  first,  in  some  degree  to  darfchnif 
the  object.  Hence,  this  shade  wilih* 
prove;  beneficial  only  to  persons 
who  possess  strong,  but  irritable 
eyes;  yet  even  such  individuals 
should  not  indulge  in  it,  if  light- 
coloured  objects  continue; •  to  as- 
sume a  reddish  tinge,  after  havhig 
tried  the  experiment  for  a  few 
days.  In  all  cases,  however,  spec** 
tacles  ought  to  be  employed  only 
in  writing,  reading,  or  similar  oc- 
cupations that  rendpr  fhis  artllidal 
aid.nccessaffy  j  .ai>d  during .  whicli, 
the.  eye  is  r<*taiued>nt  aU[  inmform 
distance- 

iri.Dsmnii^^h  1703»'  a  patent. 
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was  granted  to  Mr.  John  RichArO- 
50Ni  for  his  invention  of  a  ma- 
chine tliat  may  be  applied  to  spec- 
tacles or  glasses,  and  pebbles  of 
every  kind.  As,  however,  no  dis- 
tin6t  idea  can  be  formed  of  his  con- 
trivance, without  a  proper  delinea- 
tion, We  refer  the  reader  to  the 
lOth  volume  of  the  Repertory  of 
Arts,  &c.  where  it  is  described,  and 
illustrated  with  an  engraved  figure. 
Hence,  we  shall  only  observe,  that 
the  chief  obje6t  of  the  patentee's 
invention,  appears  to  be  that  of  pre- 
venting the  necessity  of  employing 
two  pair  of  speftacles,  where  these 
are  occasionally  required  ;  as  two 
distinSi  sights  may  thus  be  ob- 
tained, for  any  purpose,  according 
to  the  desire  of  tlie  wearer. 

SPEECH,  in  general,  denotes 
the  faculty  of  expressing  thoughts, 
by  means  of  articulate  sounds  ; 
though  it  is  likewise  employed  by 
grammarians,  to  signify  "a  series 
of  words  properly  arranged. 

The  power  of  speech  distinguishes 
man  from  all  the  inferior  animals  : 
for,  though  the  latter  are  enabled 
to  express  the  sensations  of  pain  or 
pleasure  by  thrir  cries,  yet  the 
former  only  is  possessed  of  that  tid- 
mirable  combination  of  sountls,  the 
origin  of  which  will  probably  ever 
remain  concealed.  —  Indeed,  the 
parrot,  cuckow,  and  a  few  other 
birds,  can  utter  certain  notes, 
which  may  be  divided  into  syl- 
lables ;  but  these  are  imitative,  ra- 
ther than  natural,  and  serve  to 
'  convey  no  original  information  ; 
for  it  has  been  observed,  that  such 
creatures,  when  provoked  to  anger, 
utter  only  inarticulate  cries.  On 
the  otlier  hand,  the  speech  of  man 
may  be  improved  by  art,  and  mo- 
dulated by  practice,  so  as  to  ex- 
press, with  wonderful  accuracy, 
the  different  emotions  and  passions 
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of  the  mind :  nay,  his  voice.  In 
rousing  the  social  aflfeftions,  is  far 
superior  to  music, — For  the  im- 
provement of  that  valuable  faculty, 
the  reader  will  consult  the  heads  of 
Articulation,  Pronunciation, 
and  Reading,  where  we  have 
given  a  few  concise  rules,  and 
pointed  out  the  best  writers  on 
each  subject. 

SPEEDWELL,  or  Veronica,  L. 
a  genus  of  plants  comprehending 
54  species,  17  of  which  are  indige- 
nous :  the  principal  of  these  are 
tlie  following: 

1 .  The  Beccal'unga :  See  Brook- 
lime. 

2.  Tlie  Chamcndrys :  See  Ger- 
man d  e  r  ,  the  Wild . 

3.  The  officinalis,  Common 
Speedwell,  Male  Speedwell, 
or  Fluellin,  is  perennial,  grows 
on  heaths,  and  in  barren  grounds ; 
flowers  from  May  till  August.-— 
The  leaves  of  this  vegetable  arc 
slightly  bitter  and  astringent :  for- 
merly, an  infusion  of  them  was 
highly  prized,  as  a  domestic  remedy 
in  coughs  and  asthmatic  com- 
plaints.— In  a  decodion  with  iron- 
tilings,  these  leaves  yield  a  black 
dye  for  leather.  —  The  plant  is 
eaten  by  cows,  sheep,  goats,  and 
horses  :  but  refused  by  hogs. 

4.  The  scutellata,  or  Narrow- 
leaved  Speedwell,  thrives  on 
l)oor  swampy  soils,  and  flowers 
from  June  to  August. — It  aflbrds 
grateful  food  to  geese  and  ducks. 

5.  The  Jnagallis,  or  Nar- 
kow-leavedPimpern  ell-Speed- 
well, grows  in  slow  streams  and 
shallow  ponds,  where  it  flowers  in 
July  and  August. — This  species 
may  be  eaten  both  as  salad,  and 
among  other  culinary  vegetables. 

Spelter  :  See  Zinc. 
Sperage  :  See  Asparagus. 
SPERMACETI,  a  flaky,  whit- 
ish. 
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ish,  somewhat  unftuous  substance, 
and  nearly  destitute  of  smell ;  be- 
ing obtained  from  the  head  of  the 
Physeter  macro-cephalus,  L.  a  spe- 
cies of  whale. 

x\s  the  manner  of  preparing  this 
expensive  article  is  studiously  con- 
cealed, we  shall  only  observe,  tliat 
good  spermaceti  is  perfedly  white, 
glossy,  and  semi-transparent  j  ra- 
ther soft  and  oily  to  the  touch, 
though  friable  and  dryj  its  taste 
resembles  that  of  fresh  butter,  and 
its  smell  is  faint,  hke  that  of  tal- 
low. It  is  said  to  be  often  adul- 
terated with  wax  j  but  such  fraud 
may  be  speedily  dctedcd,  by  the 
peculiar  smell  of  the  latter  sub- 
stance, and  by  the  dullness  of  the 
colour.  A  preparation  of  the  oil 
obtained  from  the  tail  of  the  whale, 
is  likewise  vended  for  genuine  sper- 
maceti; but,  as  it  assumes  a  ytjl- 
iow  shade  on  exposure  to  the  air, 
luch  imposition  may  be  easily  dis- 
covered. It  will,  however,  be  ne- 
cessary. In  all  cases,  to  preserve 
spermaceti  in  vessels,  closely  se- 
cluded from  the  atmosphere )  as 
this  drug  is  apt  to  become  rancid, 
and  to  acquire  a  disagreeable  co- 
lour ;  though  it  may  be  restored  to 
its  original  purity,  by  steeping  it  in 
a  ley,  composed  of  quick-lime  and 
alkaline  salts. 

Coarse  or  raw  spermaceti, ,  pays, 
on  importation,  in  British  ships, 
the  sum  of  19s.  5\d.  per  cwt.  3 
and,  if  refined,  it  is  subjeti  to  the 
8um  of  8|d.  per  lb.  The  quan- 
tity imported,  however,  being  not 
only  inadequate  to  the  demand, 
but  also  grossly  adulterated,  Mr. 
Smith  Gibbes  (now  Dr.  Gibbes 
of  Bath)  proposed,  in  the  2nd 
Part  o(  iliGPhilhsophical  Trans- 
aciions  of  the  Royal  Society,  for 
17p4,  to  convert  animal  muscles 
into  a  fatty  substance,  resembling 
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Spermaceti:  His  chemical  process 
consists  in  enclosing  the  carcass  of 
a  horse,  cow,  &c.  in  a  box  perfo- 
rated with  holes,  and  immersing  it 
in  a  clear  stream  or  river,  for  the 
space  of  a  month,  or  longer  j  when 
it  will  be  converted  into  a  mass  of 
un6tuous  matter.  A  certain  por- 
tion of  nitrous  acid  (aqua  fortis)  is 
next  poured  on  this  cheesy  sub- 
stance, in  order  to  discharge  the 
otfensive  smell,  and  separate  the  fat 
In  a  pure,  though  somewhat  yellow- 
ish, state.  Such  colour  may,  how- 
ever, be  removed,  and  the  whole 
tolerably  bleached,  by  submitting  it 
to  the  a<5tion  of  the  oxygenated 
muriatic  acid.  Dr.  Gibbes  far- 
ther observes,  that  this  remarkable 
conversion,  may  be  eifeded  in  the 
course  of  three  days,  by  pouring 
nitrou.i  acid  on  apiece  of  lean  meat. 
Nay,  the  illustrious  Lord  Bacon^ 
mentions  the  following  curious 
circumstance  in  his  work,  entitled 
'•'  Sylva  Sy (varum  ;"  namely,  that 
the  flesb  of  animals  may  be  changed 
into  a  fatty  substance,  by  cutting 
it  in  pieces,  which  are  to  be  put  in 
a  glass  covered  with  parchme-iit, 
and  thus  allowed  to  stand  six  or 
seven  hours  in  boiling  water.  ''  It 
may  be  an  experiment  of  profit 
(says  Bacon)  for  making  grease  of 
fat,  for  many  purposes ;  but  then 
it  must  be  made  of  such  flesh  as  is 
7iot  edille,  as  horses,  dogs,  bears, 
foxes,  badgers,  &c."  It  appears, 
likewise,  from  Dr.  Gibbkss  Me- 
moir, tliat  the  putrefactive  process 
is  not  necessary  for  effeding  this 
change  j  as  it  would  waste  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  Hcsh,  that 
might  serve  to  form  a  larger  mass 
of  waxy  substance. 

Great  quantities  of  spermacet 
are  annually  consumed  in  the  raa- 
nuta6ture  of  candles  ami  tapers, 
which  arc  preferable  to  lliosc  made 
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of  wax  5  as  the  former  burn  not 
only  brighter,  and  are  of  a  finer 
colour,  but,  when  genuine,  do  not 
stain,  or  grease  the  finest  silks, 
linens,  or  cottons.-^This  drug  is 
also  «sed  as  a  cosmetic,  for  soften- 
ing and  cleansing  the  skin.  In 
medicine,  it  is  chiefly  recommend- 
ed in  the  fomlof  an  emulsion,  with 
distilled  waters  and  the  yolk  of 
cg'gs^  for  relieving  various  affec- 
tions of  tlie  intestines i  coughs 
arising  from  defiuxions  of  acrid 
liumoure  j  &c. — Sperm:iceti  is  also 
dissolved  in  oils,  and  beneficially 
applied  to  bruises,  sprains,  and 
similar  injuries  5  as  it  contributes  to 
mitigate  pain. 

S'PICE^  a  general'denbtriination 
of  aromatic  drugs,  possessing  hot 
a  lid  pungent  properties.  Such  are 
All-spIce,  Nutmeg,  Pepper, 
the  seeds  of  the  Caraway  awd 
CardamoM,Ginger,Mace,Salt, 
&e.  of  which  we  haVe  given  an 
account,  in  the  progress  of  this 
work.  Hence,  it  Mall  be  useful 
here,  to  subjoin  a  few  reniarks  on 
the  general  properties  of  spice,  and 
conclude  with  enumerating  several 
siihstitutes  iov  the  imported  drugs, 
that  deserve  to  be  more  generally 
cultivated. 

"The  chief  culinary  tise  of  spices, 
is  that  of  serving  as  an  ingredient 
ins&utx's,  or  for  seasoning  different 
articles  of-  food,  either  with  a  view 
to  -render  them  more  palatable,  or 
tb  obviate  some  hurtful  effecits, 
such'  as  flatulency,  acidity,  &c. 
Nevertheless,  condiments  are  most- 
ly of  a  hot  and  stimulant  na- 
ture, tending  to  irritate  the  nerVes, 
and  ukimately  to  relax  the"st6- 
mach ;  hence  they  ought  to  be 
employed  with  vioderatibn,'  and 
only  v/ith  provisions  that  cannot  be 
easily  digested  without  them  j  for 
the^daily  Use  of  pungent  drugs*  at 
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the  table,  necessarily  excites  thirst; 
and  many  persons  thus  contraft 
the  ruinous  habit  of  committing 
excess  in  fermented,  vinous,  or  spi- 
rituous liquors. 

Among  the  various  p1anfe,Whi^ 
merit  the  attention  of  gard^^ners, 
with  a  view  to  serve  as  sulHtituHs^' 
for  Indian  spice,  we  shall  n^en'tiotl, 
the  following  t 

I.  MoNARDA, or  Indian  HoRE- 
HciUND  fMvnarda  Zeylorika,  L.), 
a  native  of  Gt  ylon,  but  which 
thrives  in  the  open  air  of  our  cli- 
mate. There  are  two  species  of 
this  plant — the Jistulosa,  and  didi/- 
ma:  the  leaves  and  blossoms  of 
both  possess  a  very  delicate  fra- 
grance ',  so  that  they  may  be  used 
for  making  tea,  and  for  impart- 
iiig  a  fine  flavour  to  made  wines, 
or-  brandy.  But  the  most  useful 
part  of  this  vegetable,  is  its  aroiria- 
tio  seeds,  which  M.  Zizman,'  a^ 
German  clerg}'man,  has  lately  cul- 
tivated to  a  sreat  extent,  and  found 
them  equally  serviceable  in  domestic 
economy,  as  the  most  costly  spices 
obtained  from  the  Indies. 

II.  Basil  {OcymumJ,  a  native 
of  warm  climates,  consisting  of 
eight  spe'cies  :  these  are  propagated" 
by  seeds,  and  will  also  thrive  in  the' 
open  air  of  this  country :  if  placed, 
in  a  green-house,  even  their  seeds' 
attain  to  maturity.  The  /dlowin^ 
three  species  are  the  principal  :  1.' 
The  common  Basil  (0.  vulcrarej  ; 
2.  The  Cilron-flavoured  Ba'sil  rO. 
litri  od-orej  ;  and,  3.  The  Pink- 
scented  Basil'  fO.  caTijophyUattiiri 
maximuvij .  Tlie  leaves  of  all 
thesfe  plant*  should  be  employed  in 
a  dried  state  ;  as  they  arc  too  pe- 
netrating while  fresh  :  those  cf  the 
List  kind,  in  particular,  may  serve 
as  excellent  substitutes  for  nutmeg 
and  mace,  in  tarts,  pies,  rtiuilea 
wine,  and  otlier  preparations.  • 

III.  Gar- 
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in.  GARDEN-THYMfi  j^Tkymus 
Vulgaris)  is  a  spicy  herb,  the  fra- 
grant blossoms  of  which  should  be 
colle6led,  dried,  and  used  like 
those  of  the  preceding. 

IV.  Savory:  See  p.  24,  of  this 
volume. 

V.  Marjoram  :    See  vol.   iii. 

p.  107. 

VI.  Cicely  :  See  vol.  i.  p. 
527. 

VII.  Sage,  the  Balsamine :  See 
p.  9,  of  this  volume. 

VIII.  Tarragon  ;  which  see. 

IX.  Spignel  :  See  next  page. 
Beside  these,   we  shall  remind 

the  reader  of  a  few  other  spicy 
plants  commonly  met  withr  ift 
British  gardens  J  fo'r .instance,  fen- 
nel, coriander,  mustard,  caraway, 
rue,  mint,  penny-royal,  balm, 
mugwort,  &c. — When  compared 
with  some  of  the  foreign  drugs, 
they  excel  many  of  the  latter,  both 
in  flavour  and  virtues,  so  as  to 
•  render  their  importation  superflu- 
ous: nay,  the  untutored  Indians 
may  justly  smile  at  the  fol'y  of  Eu- 
ropeans who,  Instead  of  encourag- 
ing the  culture  of  native  plants,  or 
such  as  readily  grow  in  their  cli- 
mates, send  the  money  earned  by 
the'  industry  and  hard  labour  of 
their  husbandmen,  over  the  tem- 
pestuous ocean — frequently  at  the 
loss  of  many  valuable  lives. 

Spices  are  subject  to  various  du- 
ties, which  are  stated  in  their  re- 
spective places.  Hence  it  remains 
only  to  be  added,  that  all  spicery  is 
prohibited,  by  the  13  and  14  Car. 
II.  c.  2,  to  be  imported  from  Ger- 
many and  the  Netherlands,  except 
cinnamon,  cloves,  mace,  and  nut* 
megs.  These  articles  are  permitted 
by  the  6  Geo.  I.  c.  21,  the  8 
■Geo.  I.  c.  18,  and  several  subse- 
quent a6ts,  to  be  imported  from 
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iany  country,  in  British  vessels  le- 
gally navigated. 

SPIDER,  or  Aranea,  L.  a  genus 
of  insefts  comprehending  50  spc* 
cies,  of  which  the  following  are 
the  principal ;  namely: 

1.  The  Common  House- Spider, 
is  generally  of  a  black-colour;  has 
eight  legs,  each  of  which  is  fur- 
nished v/ith  three  joints,  and  ter- 
minates in  three  crooked  claws. 
This  inse6t  has  eight  eyes ;  and,  in 
the  fore-part  of  the  head,  there  is 
a  pair  oi  pincers>  or  claws,  with 
which  it  kills  flies,  &c.  for  food. 
It  is  also  provided  with  five  warts 
_  or  prominences,  at  the  extremity  of 
the  abdomen,  through  which  its 
viscous  filaments  are  evolved. 

Spiders  abound  in  almost  every 
house,  spinning  their  webs  in  cor- 
ners of  the  ceiling,  where  they  arc 
not  disturbed.  The  females  are 
very  proline,  laying  from  4,  to  500 
extremely  minute  eggs ;  and,  tho* 
both  sexes  mutually  devour  each 
other  with  great  ferocity,  except 
in  the  breeding  season,  their 
numbers  are  not  perceptibly  dimi- 
nished. 

These  inse6ts  are  remarkable  for 
their  industry:  their  appearance, 
however,  excites  a  degree  of  dis- 
gust in  many  weak-minded  per- 
sons, who  are  apt  to  persecute  and 
destroy  them, without  mercy.  But, 
independently  of  their  utility  in 
reducing  the  number  of  flies  that 
appear  during  the  summer,  they 
alford  a  very  accurate  natural  ba- 
rorneter  j  because  the  celerity,  or 
indolence,  with  which  they  work, 
indicate  the  approaching  variations 
of  the  atmosphere.  Thus,  if  the 
weather  be  about  to  change,  and 
become  wet,  or  windy,  the  saga- 
cious creatures  make  the  terminat- 
ing   filaments  that   support  their 
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web,  uncommonly  short.  But,  if 
such  threads  be  extended  to  an  un- 
usual lei:jgth,  the  weather  will  re- 
main serene  for  ten  or  twelve  days, 
or  for  a  longer  period,  according  to 
the  proportionate  extension  of  the 
former.  On  the  contrary,  when 
the  spiders  are  totally  ina6tive,  rain 
will  shortly  follow-  but,  if  they 
continue  to  spin  during  a  shower, 
it  Is  a  certain  indication,  that  the 
rain  will  syTeedily  eease,  and  be 
succeeded  by  calm,  fair  weather. 

2.  The  Calycina,  or  Garden  Spi- 
der, varies  from  the  preceding  spe- 
cies only  in  its  having  a  round,  pale- 
yellow  belly,  and  two  hollow  points. 
It  inhabits  the  calyces^  or  cups  of 
flowers,  after  the  floral  leaves  are 
flecayed}  where  it  preys  upon  bees, 
and  other  flies,  that  resort  thither 
for  honey. — 'This  inseft  yields  a 
kind  of  silk,  which  is  by  some 
deemed  little  inferior  to  that  pro- 
duced by  the  worm  j  but,  as  the 
filaments  of  the  former  are,  in  the 
opinion  of  Reaumur,  not  etjual  to 
those  of  the  latter,  either  in  stren^!,th 
or  lustre,  they  are  never  emplo}  ed 
in  manufa6ture&. 

SPIDEll,  the  Red,  or  Scarlet 
Tree-mite,  Acarus  baccarum,  L. 
a  small  inse6t,  having  a  roundish 
body,  and  a  smooth,  glossy  skin. 
The  colour  is  a  deep-red,  and  the 
whole  animai  appears  to  be  dis- 
tended, and  ready  to  burst.  It 
frequents  currant  and  other  fruit- 
trees  ;  but  is  particularly  destruc- 
tive in  hot-houses.  Hence  gar- 
deners have,  resorted  to  different 
methods  of  extirpating  them,  and 
especially  that  of  sprinkhng  them 
**ritba  strong  ley  oi  wood-as!ies  j 
but,  as  the  saline  particles  of  this 
liquor  arc  very  hurtful  to  tender 
-plants,  it  will  be  more  advisable  to 
remove  such  vermin,  by  means  of 
a«2©mmon  painter's  brush  5 — their 
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deprecations  -may  likewise  be  pre- 
vented, by  keeping  the  hot-house 
perfei^ly  clean. — St- e  also  the  arti- 
cles Insects,  vol.  iii,  p.  19,  and 
Pine. APPLE,  vol.  iii.  p.  383. 

SPiDERWORT,  the  Marsh, 
Marsh-tofieldia,  or  Scotch 
Asphodel,  Aiithericum  calyLuLa- 
turn,  L.  (^Tqfit'ldiapahstrisofDvs. 
Smith  and  Withering),  a  native 
perennial,  which  grows  in  bogs,  on 
mountains  in  Scotland,  and  flowers 
from  July  to  September.  —  This 
plant,  though  useless  in  domestic 
econorny,  deserves  some  notice  > 
because  it  may  serve  as  a  guide  to 
dig  for  peat,  in  situations  destitute 
of  sea-eoal. 

SPIGNEL,  or  Spicknel, 
j^thma  Mernn,  L.  a  native  peren- 
nial, growing  in  mountainous  pas- 
tures, principally  in  the  nortl^ni 
counties,  where  it  flowers  in  the 
month  of  May.— The  roots  and 
seeds  of  this  vegetable  have  a  plea- 
sant aromatic  smell,  and  a  hot,  bit- 
terisii  ^aste.  They  have  occasion- 
ally been  used  as  carminatives  j 
and  also  been  administered  in  ter- 
tian agues.  At  present,  they  av 
seldom  employed,  either  in  dome^ 
tie  economy,  or  in  medicine 
though  Dr.  Withering  observe- 
that  they  will  often  answer  as  sub- 
stitutes for  pepper,  or  other  pun- 
gent aroma  tics. 

SPIKE-OIL,  the  nrvme  of  an  es- 
sential oil  distilled  from  the  La- 
vender-spike, considerable  quan- 
tities of  which,  are  used  by  var- 
nish-makers, painters  in  enamel, 
&"c. — See  also  vol.  iii.  p.  yi. 

SPINACH,  or  Spinage,  tte 
Common,  Spmacia  oleracca,  L.  all 
exotic  plant,  cultivated  iii  Britain, 
tor  culinary  piu-poses.  If  intended 
for  winler-Tist',  it  is  propagated  by 
the  seed,  in  beds  of  iight,  rich 
earth,   towards   the  end  oi   JuW. 
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and  daring  moist  weather.  When 
the  youn^  plants  appear,  they  must 
be  carefmly  weeded,  and  thinned 
to  the  distance  of  five  inches:  in 
OAober,  they  will  be  fit  for  use  .: 
when  the  longer  leaves  only  should 
'be  gathered  J  those  in  the  centre 
being  suffered  to  grow  to  a  larger 
'  Sizcj  so  that  a  bed,  thus  managed, 
'i^ill  afford  a  supjily  of  this  vege- 
table' dilting  the  winter,  till  the 
spinach  sOv/n  for  spring-usey  is  fit 
for  the  table }  which  generally  suc- 
ceeds in  April. 

Bechsteik  remarks,  that  the 
agriculturists  of"  Germany  strongly 
'teicommend  the  culture  of  the 
cBmmon  spinach,  on  land  which 
has  been  once  ploughed  after  a 
crop  of  barley  5  where  it  will  pro- 
Jiu'ce  early  and  excellent  spring- 
food,  either  for  sheep,  hogs,  or 
cattle:  it  may,  farther,  be  mown 
two  or  three  times  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  afterwards  be  fed  off  by 
sheep,  or  suffered  to  run  to  seed. 

This  vegetable  is  greatly  esteem- 
ed at  the  table  ;  but,  when  dressed 
with  melted  butter,  it  passes 
speedily  throtigh  the  bowels,  with- 
out being  duly  digested  j  and  con- 
setjuently  affords  little  nutriment. 
It  is  particularly  improper  for  per- 
ns of  weak  and  relaxed  habits  3  as 
debilita;tes  the  alimentary  canal  ; 
•  xciies  looseness  3  and  not  unfre- 
quently  occasions  the  heart-burn, 
or  acidity  in  the  stomach. 

SptNAGK,  the  Wild.  See  peren- 
nial Goose-foot. 

SPINDLE-TREE,  fheCoMMON, 
Prick  -timber,      Gatteridge- 

'i"REE,0rL0USE-BERRY,  JEyrtWyAZ/Wi 

ijLfopceusy  L.  an  indigenous  shrub, 

_>Vhid),  in  favourable  situations,  at^ 

tains  the  height  of  20  feet :  it  grows 

M  w^oods  and  hedges,   and  is  very 

iiimoii  in  Devonshire}  where  it 
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flowers  in  the  pioilths  of  May  and 
June. 

The  berries  of  this  elegant  shrub 
operate  violently,  "both  as  an  emeti^, 
and  cathartic  : — if  eaten  by  sheep, 
they  infallibly  destroy  them,  lle- 
duced  to  powder,  and  sprinkled  on 
the  skin  of  men  or  animals,  theseber- 
ries  are  said  to  ex  terriiinate  vermin  of 
every  description . — When  the  Spin- 
dle-tree is  in  blossom,  its  wood  is 
remarkably  tough,  and  broken  with 
difficulty  J  in  such  state,  it  is  erti- 
ployed  by  watch-makers,  for  clean- 
ing time-pieces  j  by  musical  instru- 
ment-makers, turners,  and  for  ve- 
neering.— We  learn,  however, from 
BoHMER,  that  some  artisans,  work- 
ing in  this  wood,  have  asserted, 
that  they  became  subject  to  nausea 
and  vomiting.— Tlie  shoots  of  tlie 
Spindle-tree,  in  the  spring,  are  So 
grateful  to  cows,  that  they  generally 
damage  the  banks,  of  fences,  in  oi:- 
der  to  obtain  their  favourite  food. — 
Sheep  and  goats  also  eat  the  leaves  j 
but  they  are  disliked  by  horses. 

In  dyeing,  the  bark  of  this  shrilb 
imparted,  according  to  SieferT, 
a  pleasing  sea-green  colour  to  wool- 
len cloth,  by  adding  to  the  decoc- 
tion of  such  rind,  one- sixth  part  of 
a  solution  of  verdigrease,  saturated 
with  crystals  of  tartar.  The  tint 
was  so  permanent,  that  no  change 
took  place  in  its  shade,  after  having 
been  exposed  for  a  fortnight  to  the 
rays  of  tlie  sun. — ^The  seed-capsules 
of  the  Gatteridgc-tree,  when  fo- 
mented in  alum- water,  produce"  a 
durable  pale-yellow  dye. 

Spine,  Luxations  of.  See  Drs- 
TORTION,   andlliBs. 

SPINNING,  is  the  art  of  twist- 
ing flax,  hemp,  silk,  cotton,  wool, 
or  similar  matters,  so  as  to  rtduce 
them  into  yarn  or  thread. 

Spinning  is  generally  pcrforracd, 

1  2  "  Viltter 
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either  by  means  of  a  wheel,  or 
sometimes  with  a  distatf  and  spin- 
dle: but,  as  the  wheels  commonly 
employed  for  this  purpose,  are 
aukward  and  inconvenient,  Mr. 
Antis,  of  Fulneck,  near  Leeds,  in 
1793,  submitted  to  the  inspedion 
of  the  Society  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  Arts,  &c.  a  model  of  an  im- 
proved spinning-wheel  J  for  which 
they  gDnferred  on  him  a  bounty  of 
20  guineas. — We  have,  therefore, 
procured  an  engraving  of  this  use- 
ful domestic  machine,  for  the  be- 
nefit of  our  country  readers. 

Description  of  the  Plate  repre- 
senting Mr.  Antis's  Improved 
Spinning- IVhecl. 

The  usual  method  of  stopping 
the  wheel,  with  a  view  to  remove 
the  yarn  from  one  staple  on  the 
flyer  to  another,  necessarily  occa- 
sions great  loss  of  time ;  but,  in 
Mr.  A.'s  contrivance,  the  bobbin 
is  so  arranged,  as  to  pass  backward 
imd  forward,  in  order  to  prevent 
any  inten*uj)tlon  5  and  at  the  same 
time  to  obviate  both  the  breaking 
of  the  thread,  and  losing  the 
end :  hence,  the  spinner  is  enabled 
to  perform  more  work,  in  a  given 
time,  than  is  pradicable  by  any 
other  spinning-wheel.  Such  objed 
is  effeded,  by  extending  the  axis 
of  the  great  wheel  through  the  pil- 
lar next  the  person  spinning  ;  and 
'  forming  it  into  a  pinion  of  one  leaf, 
A ;  which  catches  into  a  wheel,  B, 
seven  inches  in  diameter,  having 
on  its  periphery  97  teeth ;  so  that 
97  revolutions  of  the  great  wheel 
require  only  one  of  the  smaller 
wheel.  On  the  latter,  a  wire-ring, 
c,  c,  c,  is  fixed  J  which,  being  sup- 
ported on  six  legs,  stands  obliquely 
to  the  wheel  itself  j  touching  it  at 
one  part,  and  projefting  nearly 
throe-quarters  of  an  inch  at  tlic 
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opposite  edge.  Near  the  side  o£ 
this  wheel,  is  an  upright  lever,  C, 
about  15  inches  in  length,  n>oving 
on  a  centre,  three  inches  from  its 
lower  extremity,  and  conneded  at 
the  top  with  a  sliding  bar,  D.  From 
such  bar  rises  an  upright  piece  of 
brass,  E ;  which  works  in  the 
notch  of  a  pulley,  and  drives  the 
bobbin  F,  to  and  fro,  accordingly  as 
the  oblique  wire  forces  the  pin  G, 
in  or  out,  during  the  revolution  of 
the  wheel. 

In  order  to  regulate  and  assist 
the  alternate  motion,  a  weight,  H, 
is  suspendedby  aline  from  the  slid- 
ing-bar  J  and,  passing  over  a  pulley 
I,  it  rises  or  falls,  as  the  bobbin  ad- 
vances or  recedes  ;  tending  con- 
stantly to  keep  the  pin  in  contaft 
with  the  wire.  In  consequence  of 
this  construdlon,  the  flyer  requires 
only  one  staple  5  which,  being  fixed 
near  the  extremity  K,  the  thread 
entering  through,  is  regularly  laid 
on  the  bobbin,  by  the  rotary  motion 
of  the  latter. 

Since  Mr.  Axtis  presented  the 
model  of  the  machine  here  describ- 
ed, he  has  made  several  alterations, 
which  greatly  contribute  to  its  per- 
fe6Honj  and  for  which  the  Society, 
in  1795,  rewarded  him  with  the 
additional  sum  of  15  guineas.  As 
we  conceive,  that  an  account  ot 
these  improvements  will  be  inte- 
resting to  every  industrious  house- 
wife, we  shall  concisely  state  them, 
together  with  Mr.  A.'s  remarks. 

1.  At  every  revolution  of  the 
wheel,  in  his  former  machine,  the 
pinion  with  one  leaf  occasioned  a 
very  disagreeable  catch,  while  the 
bobbin  moved  only  by  jerks,  and 
did  not  receive  the  thread  in  an 
uniform  manner.  With  a  view  to 
remedy  this  inconvenience,  Mr. 
ANi^ishas  adopted  the  motion  of  an 
endless  screw,  working  a  toothed 
wheel. 
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"wheel,  on  which  is  fixed  a  heart- 
shaped  piece  of  brass. 

2.  As  the  spinner  should  always 
be  enabled  to  hold  the  thread  at 
pleasure,  and  not  let  it  in,  till  it 
be  sufficiently  twisted,  Mr.  A.  ob- 
served that,  the  bobbing  moving 
on  a  square,  its  motion  was  so 
impeded,  that  when  it  began  to  be 
filled  with  thread,  it  bc^came  im- 
moveable, notwithstanding  the  ac- 
tion of  the  weight  j  and,  when  the 
thread  was  afterwards  left  at  li- 
berty, it  started  at  once  half  an 
inch  and  upwards. 

3.  As,  in  the  wheels  of  the  com- 
mon constru6tion,  and  also  in  those 
of  Mr.  Antis's  first  improvement, 
the  fri6lion  of  the  bobbin  could  be 
augmented  only  by  stretching  the 
common  cord,  which  was  not  prac- 
ticable, without  making  the  wheel 
revolve  with  increasing  difficulty, 
particularly  when  the  bobbin  was 
nearly  filled  j  he  was  induced  to 
make  use  of  a  single  cord,  the  sole 
design  of  which  is  to  turn  tlie  flyer  j 
and,  in  case  it  should  become  slack, 
it  may  be  contra6tcd  or  shortened, 
without  requiring  any  screw. 

Farther,  to  regulate  the  fri6tion 
of  the  bobbin,  Mr.  A.  has  fastened 
a  neck  of  steel  or  brass  to  one  end, 
which  is  kept  steady  by  a  vice,  or 
by  pincers,  fixed  to  the  sliding-bar 
(D.  in  tlie  plate  above  described). 
Such  vice  is  dire6tcd  to  be  made 
cither  of  two  elastic  springs,  fur- 
Dished  with  wooden  tops }  or  wholly 
of  wood  boshed  with  leather,  and 
provided  with  a  spring,  under  the 
shoulder  of  the  screw,  to  answer 
tlie  same  purpose.  By  tightening 
this  screw  to  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, the  fri6tion  may  be  most  ac- 
curately regulated,  without  imped- 
ing the  velocity  of  the  whole  j  as 
no  additional  machinery  obstructs 
the  geaeral  motion.    Mr.  AntiSj 
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therefore,  concludes  that  a  wheel, 
on  this  improved  plan,  will  be  found 
to  run  more  freely  than  those  with 
a  double  cord ;  a  circumstance  of 
the  greatest  importance,  to  a  person 
whose  daily  livelihood  is  obtained 
by  spinning  :  nay,  even  a  lady  who 
sometimes  spins  for  her  diversion, 
was  much  pleased  with  his  Jirst 
invention,  and  thought  it  might 
save  a  person  at  least  two  hours  in 
a  day.  He  observes,  that  his  con- 
trivance may  be  added  to  old  spin- 
ning wheels  of  every  constru6tion } 
and  that  it  would  not  considerably 
increase  the  price  of  a  new  ma- 
chine, made  according  to  his  plan. 

Such  are  the  advantages  derived 
from  Mr.  A.'s  mechanical  inge- 
nuity, which  have,  from  experience, 
been  ascertained  in  Yorkshire  :  it 
is  therefore  to  be  hoped,  that  so 
useful  a  domestic  implement  will 
speedily  be  introduced  into  other 
counties  of  Britain. 

SPIRITS,  a  general  name  given 
to  ardent  liquors,  obtained  by  dis- 
tillation. 

Spirits  are  divided  into  two 
classes,  namely,  ybm^w,  and  Bri- 
tish ;  the  former  includes  arrack, 
BRANDY,  and  rum:  the  latter 
comprehends  gin,  and  the  various 
species  of  7n ait-spirits,  known  un- 
der the  name  oi  British  brandy,  &c. 
But,  previously  to  their  being  con- 
sumed, or  even  offered  for  sale, 
they  are  reSiiJled,  or  repeatedly  dis- 
tilled with  the  addition  of  alkaline 
salts,  so  as  to  bring  them  to  the  re- 
quisite degree  of  proof;  in  which 
^tate  100  parts  of  pure  spirit  ought 
to  consist  ot  55  parts  ot  alkohol,  or 
sjjirit  of  wine,  and  45  of  distilled 
water.  As,  however,  such  salts 
deprive  the  liquor  of  its  natural 
vinous  flavour,  the  latter  is  gene- 
rally mixed  with  dulcified  spirit  of 
nitre,  till  it  acquire  a  degree  of  vi- 

I  3  nosity 
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nosity  that  renders  it  little  inferior 
to  French  brandy. 

Spirituous  liquors  have,  in  every 
nation,  been  justly  considered  as 
obje6ts  of  taxation.  Htnce  it  is 
provided  by  the  statute  5  Geo.  III. 
c.  43,  that,  if  they  be  not  imported 
in  vessels  of  more  than  100  tons, 
bofti  the  spirits  and  ships  are  for- 
feited J  ej^cepting,  however,  those 
spirits  which  are  brought  from 
the  British  sugar-plantations,  and 
which,  by  the  6  Geo.  III.  c.  46, 
are  importable  in  vessels  of  70 
tons. — Farther,  no  AauA-viXjE,  or 
brandy -wine,  may  be  brought  to 
England,  but  in  British-built  ships, 
or  in  such  as  belong  to,  and  are 
navigated  by,  the  subjefts  of  Bri- 
tain, by  the  12  Car.  II.  c.  18,  and 
the  27  Geo.  III.  c.  73. 

With  respeft  to  the  various  du- 
ties and  penalties  imposed  on  Bri- 
tish spirits,  it  deserves  notice,  that 
sll  fermented  wash  or  wort,  brew- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  extrading 
spirituous  liquors  from  malt,  corn, 
or  other  grain,  is  subject  to  the 
charge  of  lOd.  per  gallon,  payable 
to  the  Excise.  And,  if  any  cyder, 
perry,  or  oti.er  wash  (not  brewed 
from  grain,  &c.)  be  prepared  from 
British  materials,  for  obtaining  spi- 
rits for  home  consumption,  they 
are  chargeable  with  the  sum  of  pd. 
per  gallon. 

The  Excise  duty  of  Js.  8d.  per 
gallon  is  likewise  payable  on  all 
wash,  made  from  the  refuse  of  fo- 
reign wine  or  cyder,  with  the  de- 
sign of  distilling  spirituous  liquors 
for  home  consumption. — Farther, 
if  any  British  spirits,  manufadured 
in  Scotland,  and  which  do  not  ex- 
ceed from  1  to  10,  over  proof,  be 
imported  into  England,  they  are 
subjed  to  the  duty  of  3s.  4|d.  per 
gallon }  and,  if  they  exceed  the  de- 
gree of  strength  above  mentioned 
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only  3  per  cent,  to  the  farther  sum 
of  2s.  per  gallon. — A  bounty  of 
31.  1 2s.  is  allowed  on  every  ton  of 
British  spirit  that  is  exported. 

Surprizing  as  it  may  appear  to 
many  of  our  readers,  who  are  un- 
acquainted with  v.egetalle  nature, 
we  may  positively  aSirm,  that  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  wild  negleded 
fruit  annually  grows  in  tjvis  coun- 
try, to  produce  an  adequate  supply 
of  spirituous  liquor,  without  using 
any  l-read-corn,  for  such  wasteful' 
purpose.  Of  this  description,  in 
particular,  are  the  berries  of  the 
Dog-rose,  Quicken-tree,  and 
numerous  other  native  shrubs^  that 
have  been  mentioned  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  present  work  j  and  a 
recapitulation  of  which,  will  appear 
at  the  conclusion,  in  the  General 
Index  of  Reference. 

Good,  pure  spirits,  ought  to  he 
perfectly  clear,  of  a  pleasant  and 
strong,  though  not  pungent  odour, 
and  of  a  somewhat  vinous  taste  : 
when  taken  in  small  quantities, 
(and  properly  diluted),  after  vio- 
lent exertions,,  they  are  preferable 
to  strong  beer  J  but  they  should 
never  be  used  by  way  of  custom, 
after  eating  heavy  food,  such  as 
pork,"ham,  goose,  duck,  fish,  &c. ; 
for,  instead  of  promoting,  they 
greatly  impede,  and  at  length  to- 
tally impair,  digestion.  Their  hi- 
toxicating  qualities  render  them 
highly  improper  during  \hesum?ner, 
especially  if  they  have  been  dis- 
tilled over  strong  spices  ^  being 
thus  rendered  niore  ardent,  and 
pernicious  to  health  3  so  that  they 
frequently  occasion  bald  heads,  and 
premature  old  age. 

SPIRITOF  WINE,  an  ardent, 
colourless  liquor,  destitute  of  any 
peculiar  flavour :  it  may  be  ob- 
tained by  distilhng  the  farinaceous 
or  saccharine  roots^  as  well  as  the 

pulpy 
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jIV^Jpy^fKuit  of  vegetables,  in  gene- 
ral, by  means  of  a  common  still, 
but  more  eftedually  in  what  is 
termed  a  water -bath  (balneum 
marisj  ;  after  which,  the  spirituous 
^uid  is  purified  by  repeated  rediii- 
cation^  and,  when  divested  of 
nearly  all  its  aqueous  particles,  it 
iV  called  Alkohol. 

This  expensive  liquor  is  chiefly 
employed  for  dissolving  gum-resins 
in  the  pi^eparation  of  varnishes  j 
£br  se.parating  resins  from  the  ve- 
getable matters  containing  them  j 
and  also  for  making  essences,  tinc- 
tures, elixirs,  and  various  other 
compounds,  for  medicinal  use.  It 
may,  likewise,  be  applied  with  ad- 
vantage to  different  parts  of  the 
body,  especially  in  sprains  and 
bruises ;  as  it  strengthens  the  ves- 
sels ;  but,  if  inadvertently  swal- 
^owed  in  a  pure  state,  and  in  a 
large  quantity,  it  corrif|;ates  the 
membranous  parts  of  the  stomachy 
being  attended  with  a  temporary 
Suspension  of  their  functions,  and 
fiometimes  even  inducing  apoplexy 
or  palsy,  which  generally  ends  in 
death.  Hence,  spirit  of  wine  ought 
to  be  preserved  with  the  greatest 
caution,  so  that  children  or  igno- 
rant persons  may  not  have  an  op- 
portunity of  tasiing  so  deleterious 
a  liquor. 

Sf'iTTiNG,  of  Blood.  See  vol.  i. 
p.  283. 

SPLEJEN,  is  a  spongy  viscus, 
$itu.ited  in  tlie  left  side  near  the 
lower  part  of  the  stomach,  under 
the  ribs.  Tliis  organ  is  supposed 
to  be  designed  by  Nature  lo  pre- 
pare the  blood  for  the  secretion  of 
bile  in  the  liver.  Its  purpose, 
tjbough  inaccurately  known,  must 
be  important  to  the  animal  eco- 
nomy J  as  indigestion,  and  a  variety 
of  other  complaints,  have  resulted 
frn lu  splenetic  afle^lions. — It  de- 
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server  to  bq  remarked,  that  the 
term  Splreji  is  frequently  used  to 
denote  a  disorder,  which  is  more 
stridly,  by  pliysicians,  called  %- 
pochondnasis. 

The  principal  diseases  of  the 
spleen  are  inflammations,  obstruc- 
tions, and  indurations.  In  the 
first  case,  the  causes  and  symptoma 
are  :;imilar  to  those  described  under 
injiainmatory  fev^r  (volume  iii. 
p.  12)  :  at  tiie  same  time,  a  tumor 
and  pain  are  felt  in  the  left  side  j 
the  latter  increasing  on  pressure. — 
Chronic  inflammations  of  the 
spleen,  however,  may  also  be  con- 
sequent on  diseases  of  the  liver, 
such  as  the  jaundice,  piles,  &c. 
I'he  treatment  will,  therefore, 
chiefly  consist  in  the  application  of 
the  same  remedies  as  are  mention- 
ed in  the  page  above  quoted  3  but, 
where  the  patient  is  of  a  plethoric 
habit,  or  was  previously  subject  to 
the  piles,  leeches  applied  to  the 
anus  have  proved  of  great  service. 
— Calomel  and  antimony,  taken  in- 
ternally, under  judicious  manage- 
ment, have  likewise  been  attended 
with  good  eflx'vSts. 

If  the  spleen  be  pbstruc'^ed  or 
indurated,  a  pain  and  tumor  will 
also  be  felt  on  tlie  left  side,  bearing 
downward  like  a  weight  j  the  pa- 
tient landing  it  diflicult  to  lie  down 
on  that  side  :  the  bowels  are  gene- 
rally costive  J  and  respiration  is  im- 
peded.— The  cure  of  this  affection 
requires  the  same  method  as  is  re- 
commended for  obstru6Uons  and 
scirrhosity     of    the    liver.  —  Sec 

SPLEENWORT,    or  Hart's- 

To  N G 1/  E,  Asp Iciilu  in  scolopcndri" 
vm,  L.  a  native  perennial,  growing 
in  tlie  Assures  of  moist  shady  rocks, 
old  walls,  and  at  tlie  moutlis  of 
wells  J  where  it  flowers  in  the 
months  of  August  and  September. 
1 4  The 
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—The  medicinal  powers  of  this 
vegetable  are  highly  praised  for 
curing  the  bites  of  venomous  ser- 
pents;  in  hypochondriasis;  palpita- 
tions  of  the  heart,  &c.  j  of  which, 
however,  we  have  had  no  expe- 
rience. 

SPLENTS,  in  farriery,  denote 
hard  excrescences  of  various  shape 
and  size,  appearing  on  the  shank- 
bone  of  a  horse. — Unless  they  arise 
from  blows,  or  other  accidents,  few 
horses  put  out  splents,  after  they 
are  seven  or  eight  years  old  j  and, 
when  occurring  in  young  horses, 
they  frequently  wear  off,  and  spon- 
taneously vanish. 

Splents,  on  their  first  appear- 
ance, should  be  well  bathed  with 
vinegar,  or  old  verjuice  3  which 
often  checks  theirfarther  progress : 
in  some  animals,  purgatives  and 
diet-drinks  will  contribute  to  re- 
move wateiy  swellings  about  the 
lin^bs,  which  frequently  induce 
such  nialady. 

According  to  Mr.  Taplin,  a 
radical  cure  may,  in  general,  be 
effefted  by  rubbing  the  excre- 
scences, for  a  considerable  time, 
twice  every  day,  with  the  utmost 
force  of  the  operator's  hand  ;  well 
moistening  the  part  after  each  fric- 
tion, with  a  little  of  the  following 
liniment: — Take  of  camphorated 
spirit  of  wine,  and  spirit  of  turpen- 
tine, each  4  oz.  i  to  be  uniformly 
incorporated.  Or,  oil  of  origanum, 
and  spirit  of  turpentine,  each  half 
an  ounce ;  and  camphorated  spirit 
of  wine  2oz.  to  be  duly  mixed. — 
A  pledget  of  tow,  wetted  with 
either  of  these  preparations,  ought 
to  be  fastened  round  the  splent, 
with  a  proper  bandage. 

Should  those  powerful  discu- 
tlents  fail  of  success,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  the  strongest  rner- 
curiai  ointment :  a  portion  of  the 
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size  of  a  hazel-nut,  ought  to  be 
chafed  into  the  part  affected,  every 
night  and  morning,  till  two  oz.  of 
it  have  been  used  j  applying  the 
roller  or  bandage,  as  before  di- 
reded. 

But,  if  these  various  remedies 
be  insufficient  to  procure  relief, 
the  best  and  most  speedy  method, 
will  be  that  of  extirpating  the  ex- 
crescence by  the-  knife. — This 
operation  may  be  performed  by 
a  longitudinal  incision  through  the 
integuments  (without  bruising, 
hammering,  &c.),  then  disseding, 
and  extra6ting  the  substance  :  thus, 
the  cure  may  be  completed  by  tak- 
ing up  a  couple  of  stitches,  and 
treating  the  part  like  a  superficial 
wound. 

SPONGE,  or  Spongia,  L.  a 
genus  of  animal  plants,  compre- 
hending 50  species,  the  principal 
of  which  is  the  officinal,  or  Com- 
mon Sponge.  It  is  imported-  from 
the  Levant ;  being  a  soft,  porous^ 
light,  substance,  which  easily  im- 
bibes water. 

Sponge  is  of  extensive  utility  in 
domestic  economy,  medicine,  and 
surgery.  If  it  be  cut  in  small 
pieces,  fried  or  dipped  in  honey, 
and  given  to  vermin,  it  distends 
their  intestines,  and  effe6tually  de- 
stroys them  (see  vol.  iii.  p.  476)'. 
As  it  strongly  adheres  to  the  ori- 
fices of  wounded  vessels,  it  is  ad-» 
vantageously  employed  as  a-  styp- 
tic ;  often  preventing  the  effusion 
of  blood  more  efteduaUy  than  the 
puff-ball  or  agaric. -r- When 
burnt  ahd  pulverized,  it  has  been 
successfully  administered  inter- 
nally, in  scrophulous  complaints, 
and  cutaneous  diseases,  in  doses 
of  one  scruple  and  upwards :  it  is 
also  considered  as  a  specific,  on  ac- 
count of  its  efficacy  in  removing* 
the  glandular  swelling  of  the  neck, 
knowa 
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known  under  the  name  of  Iron- 
chocele. — See  Wen. 

Spoon-wokt,  See  Scurvy- 
grass,  the  English. 

SPOTS,  are  marks  or  stains 
accidentally  occurring  on  linen, 
woollen,  cotton,  silk,  or  other 
stuffs. — Under  the  head  of  Cloth 
(vol.  ii.  pp.  7-8)  we  have  already 
communicated  several  methods  of 
discharging  spots  from  woollen- 
cloth  :  hence  we  siiall,  in  this 
place,  add  another  remedy  which 
may  be  easily  prepared  3  though 
we  have  had  no  experience  of  its 
cffe6ts  : — Dissolve  two  ounces  of 
pure  pearl-ash  in  a  quart  of  spring 
water,  and  add  to  this  solution  a 
lemon  cut  in  small  slices.  Let 
the  whole  be  pToperly  mixed,  and 
kept  in  a  warm  place  for  24  hours  j 
when  the  liquor  should  be  strained, 
and  the  clear  fluid  decanted  for 
use.  It  is  asserted,  that  this  com- 
pound, when  poured  on  the  stained 
part,  instantaneously  removes  all 
spots,  whether  they  arise  from 
grease,  pitch,  or  oil  ;  and,  as  soon 
as  they  disappear,  the  cloth  must 
be  washed  in  pure  water.— See 
also  Portable  Balls,  vol.  i. 
p.  153. 

Ink-spots  on  ivoollen  cloth,  may 
be  discharged  by  rubbing  them 
with  a  composition,  made  of  the 
white  of  a  new-laid  egg  and  a  few 
drops  of  oil  of  vitriol,  properly  in- 
corporated }  afterwards  washing 
the  stain  with  pure  water,  and 
lastly,  smoothening  it  with  a  p'iece 
of  white  clotli,  or  flannel^  in  the 
dired^ion  of  thcnop  : — to*  remove 
ink  from  silk  stulfs,  it  will  be  ad- 
visable to  appiy  strong  distilled  vi- 
negar, and  wormwood-ashes,  to 
the  blotted  part,  which  ought  to  be 
well  rubbed  with  these  matters, 
and  then  cleansed  with  soap- water. 

IU'(l-pori  on  liven,    we  under- 
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stand,  may  be  almost  cffe6tnal]y 
cleared,  by  pouring  warm  milk  on 
the  stained  parts,  while  tliey  are  in" 
a  wet  state :— another,  and  per- 
haps more  successful,  method,  is 
that  of  dropping  the  tallow  from  a' 
candle  on  such  wine-marks  before 
they  are  dry;  and  suffering  them 
to  remain  till  the  cloth  is  sent  to 
the  laundry  J  because  ink-sputs 
may,  in  this*  simple  manner,  be 
removed  from  linen. 

SrilAlN,  denotes  an  extension 
of  the  muscles,  ligaments,  and  ten- 
dons, without  dislocation  :  it  gene- 
rally proceeds  from  external  injury; 
and  is  attended  with  pain,  swell- 
ing, and  inflammation.  In  treat- 
ing this  local  a  flection,  the  first  ob- 
ject should  be,  to  clieck  the  swell- 
ing, and  prevent  the  inflammatory 
symptoms.  For  this  purpose, 
cold,  astringent  fomentations  with 
water,  ice,  vinegar,  &c.  or,  in  a 
very  lecent  case,  camphorated  spi- 
rit of  wine,  must  be  applied  as" 
speedily  as  possible:  to  relieve 
pain,  where  it  is  considerable,  a 
few  drops  of  laudanum  may  bei 
added  to  the  lotion. — ^1-he  regimen 
recommended  under  the  article  in- 
flammation, will  here  likewise 
be  proper. — During,  and  for  some 
time  after,  this  treatment,  the 
sprained  part  should  be  kept  in  a 
state  of  rest  and  relaxation. 

SPRAT,  6V  Clupea  sprattus,  L. 
a  well-known  aiminutive  fish, 
which  is  from  three  to  six  inches 
in  length,  and-  in  shape  resembles 
the  Herring. 

Sprats  are  caught  in  luimeTOutf 
shoals  in  the  river  Thames,  which 
they  enter  early  in  the  month  of 
November;  continuing  there  till 
March:  during  which  period  they 
afford  a  cheapi  and  not  -unwhole- 
some nutriment,  chiefly  to  the 
poorer  classes  in  tiic  metropolis. 

These 
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These  fish  are  cured  la  the  same 
manner  as  herrings,  at  Gravesend 
and  Yarmouth  :  they  are  also  oc- 
casionally pickled,  in  which  state 
they  are  little  interior  to  ancliovies, 
excepting  that  tlie  bones  of  the  for- 
mer will  not  separate  from  the 
fleshy  part,  like  those  of  the  latter. 
— For  an  account  of  Mr.  Batl£y's 
patent,  for  curing  sprats,  the  reader 
will  consult  vol.  iii.  p.  463. 

SPRING,  a  fouuttiin,  or  source, 
whence  water  spontaneously  rises 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

Various  conjedui^es  have  been 
formed  by  naturalists,  concerning 
tlie  orig'm  of  springs}  but,  con- 
sistently with  our  limits,  we  shall 
only  observe,  that  the  most  plau- 
sible theory  appears  to  be  that  of 
Dr.  Halley,  who  supposes  them 
to  originate  from  the  rain  and  snow 
waters  J  \vhich,  penetrating  through 
the  soil,  at  length  settle  in  the  fis- 
sures of  the  earth,  and  form  foun- 
tains or  springs. 

As  water  is  indispensable  to  the 
health  and  convenience  of  man- 
kind, many  expedients  have  been 
devised,  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
the  particular  spots,  whence  a  sup- 
ply might  be  obtained  :  we  shall, 
therefore,  state  a  few  indications, 
pr  land-marks,  by  which  that  ne- 
^essar)'  article  may  be  discovered. 

1.  As  oil  mountains  are  colder 
In  proportion  to  their  height,  the 
evening  mist  .descends  on  them,  par- 
ticularly in  damp  situations,  much 
soouer  thau  on  the  vallies,  and  thus 
may  indicate  the  existence  of 
Bprings. 

2.  Anotlier  observation  is  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  Darwin,  in  order 
to  determine  the  existence  of  sub- 
terraneous springs,  in  rimy,  morn- 
ings :  —  moist  earth  conducing 
heat  better  than  dry  soil,  the  rime 
will  be  dissolved  more  speedily  on 
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those'  spots  which  arc  moistencdby 
springs  under  ground,  than  on  the 
adjacent  parts. 

Lastly,  tlie  rise  of  these  natural 
fountains  may  be  discovered  during 
the  winter,  in  wet  ditches,  by  the 
growing  of  brook-lime,  water- 
cresses,  or  similar  aquatic  plants  : 
for  such  vegetables  do  not  thrive  in 
the  ditches  that  become  dry  in  the 
summer.  And  Dr.  Darwin  re- 
marks, that  when  those  ditches 
which  contain  springs,  are  nearly- 
dry,  the  dire6tion  of  tlie  current 
may  be  ascertained  by  the  point, 
to  which  the  leaves  of  the  aquatic 
plants  may  turii,  with  as  great  a 
degree  of  cei-tainty  as  can  be  ef- 
feded  by  a  level. 

SPRING-GRASS,  the  Sw«bt- 

SCENTED,  or  VeRNAL-GKASS,  All' 

thoxanthum  odoratum,  L.  an  indi- 
genous perennial,  growing  in  mea- 
dows and  pastures}  flowering  in 
the  months  of  May  and  June. —  J 
This  is  one  of  the  earliest  British  J 
pasture-grasses,  and  occasions  the 
delicate  fiavour  perceptible  in  new- 
ly-made hay.  It  is  eagerly  eaten 
by  cows,  horses,  goats,  and  sheep  j 
on  account  of  its  aromatic  taste, 
and  juicy,  nutritive  nature.— Mr. 
Swayne,  however,  observes,  that 
it  abounds  in  wet  lasds,  particu- 
larly on  peat-bogs  j  and  that  it  ap- 
pears to  be  of  little  consequence  j 
as  it  is  neither  very  produttive  to 
the  farmer,  nor  palatable  to  cattle. 
— Nevertheless,  other  agriculturist* 
are  of  a  different  opinion  3  and  Mr. 
Sole  (Letters  and  Papers  of  the 
Bath  and  IVest  of  England  Society, 
vol.  ix.)  conceives  that  the  vernal- 
grass  would  be  an  useful  addition 
to  meadows,  by  sowing  it  In  the 
proportion  of  one-eighth.  This  ju* 
dicious  advice,  Gytry  practical  hus- 
bandman will  be  induced  to  adopt  j 
as  it  is  a  well-known  fa^,  tliat  this 
fragrant 
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fi:agrant  herb  not  only  remarkably 
spreads,  and  increases  in  its  bushy 
stalks,  when  cultivated  in  favoara- 
b)e  situations,  but  it  also  efFe6lu- 
ally  checks  the  growth  of  moss,  in 
sour  meadows. — It  is  farther  re- 
markable, that  the  root  of  this 
grass  possesses  a  strong  odour,  re- 
sembling that  of  musk. — The  dried 
blossoms  are,  on  the  Continent, 
employed  for  imparting  an  agree- 
able flavour  to  snuff  and  tobacco. 

SPRUCE-BEEil,  a  kind  of  diet- 
clrink,  which  is  prepared  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  :  Eight  gallons  of 
water  are  first  poured  into  a  cask, 
or  other  vessel ;  and  a  similar 
quantity  of  boiling  water  is  added  ; 
16  pounds  of  molasses  are  next 
mixed,  together  with  a  few  table- 
spoonfuls  of  the  essence  of  spruce 
(which  is  obtained  from  the  cones 
of  the  spruce-jirj .  Haifa  pint  of 
sweet  yeast  must  now  be  put  in  ; 
jwd,  the  whole,  after  being  well 
stirred,  should  be  placed  in  a  tem- 
perate room,  for  a  few  days,  till 
the  fermentation  ceases.  The  li- 
quor may  then  be  bottled ;  and,  in 
the  course  of  a  fortnight,  it  will  be 
fjt  for  use. 

Spruce -leer  has  a  peculiar  fla- 
vour, which  renders  it  disagree- 
able to  the  palate  of  many  persons ; 
it  is,  however,  a  most  powerful 
antiscorbutic,  and  afl'ords  a  whole- 
some beverage,  particularly  during 
the  summer  ;  as  it  does  nut  atte^^t 
the  weakest  stomach. 

SpKucK-FJK.  See  vol.  ii.  p.  2JQ. 

SpuNGE.     See  Sponge. 

Spur.  See  vol.  ii.  p.  6'/,  and 
also  p.  6  of  the  present  volume. 

SPURGE,  or  Euphorbia,  L.  a 
genus  of  plants,  comprehending  110 
species;  12  being  natives  of  Bri- 
tain ;  the  principal  of  which  are 
the  following  : 

4.  The  diaracigjt,  or  Red  Spurge, 
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grows  in  woods  and  hedge!>, 
where  it  flowers  in  the  month  of 
June. — ^The  pulverized  leaves  of 
this  plant,  if  taken  in  doses  of  from 
15  to  23  grains,  operate  as  a  brisk 
purgative: — its  juice,  like  that  of 
all  the  other  species  of  the  spurge, 
is  so  extremely  acrid,  that  it  ulce- 
rates every  part  of  the  lx)dy,  with 
which  it  comes  in  contact.  Hence, 
it  is  never  used  internally  : — but, 
a  single  drop  put  into  tiie  cavity 
of  an  aching  tooth,  is  said  to  have 
removed  the  pain,  and  at  the  same 
time  destroyed  the  nerve.  This 
corrosive  liquid,  however,  may,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Withering,  b« 
applied  with  safety  to  warts  and 
corns ;  as  it  eradicates  them  in  a 
very  short  time. 

2.  The  helioscopia,  or  Sun- 
spurge.    SeeWARTWOKT. 

3.  The  Ct/parlssias,  or  Cyprus 
Spurge,  grows  in  dry  woods  (at 
Enville,  in  Staffordshire),  where  its 
yellow  flowers  blow  in  May  and 
June. — Goats  are  exceedingly  par- 
tial to  this  herb ;  and  its  seeds 
aflbrd  grateful  food  to  pigeons. — , 
The  beautiful  caterpillar,  which  is 
changed  into  the  Spurge- butter  fly, 
derives  its  nourishment  from  the 
leaves  of  this  species. 

Spurge-flax.  SeeMEZEREON, 
SPURGE-LAUREL,  or  Lau- 
rel Mezereon,  Daphne  Laure- 
o/a,  L.  an  indigenous  shrub,  found 
in  wotxls  and  hedges,  principally 
in  the  county  of  York,  where  it 
flowers  in  March  and  April. — The 
\\  hole  of  this  vegetable,  especially 
the  bark  of  the  root,  is  very  acrid  : 
it  has  been  employed  with  success 
in  rheumatic  fevers,  operating  pow- 
erfully as  a  purgative.  It  is  like- 
wise an  excellent  vermifuge  ;  but, 
as  it  possesses  great  acrimony, 
it  ought  never  to  be  administered 
without  medical   advice,    and    in 

small 
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small  doses,  which  should  not  ex- 
ceed ten  grains. — Qn  account  of  its 
elegant  green  and  yellow  flowers, 
tvhich  appear  in  the  early  spring, 
and  sometimes  in  the  winter,  this 
evergreen  is  cultivated  in  shrub- 
beries J  but  it  deserves  to  be  re- 
marked that  its  black  berries, 
though  eagerly  eaten  by  pheasants. 
prove  mortal  food  to  man,  and  all 
the  mammillavy  animals. 

Spurge-Olive.  SeeMEZEREON. 

SPURREY,  ox  Spergula,  L.  a 
genus  of  plants  comprising  five 
species  J  three  being  natives  of  Bri- 
tain. The  principal  of  these  is  the' 
arvensis,  or  Corn  Spurrey,  which 
grows  in  corn-fields,  and  sandy 
situations  3  flowers  from  July  to 
September.  This  vegetable  is  eaten 
by  horses,  sheep,  goats,  and  hogs  j 
but  is,  according  to  Withering, 
refused  by  cows.  Bechstein, 
FuNKE,  and  other  naturalists, how- 
ever, inform  us  that  the  corn- spurrey 
is  not  only  devoured  with  avidity  by 
all  cattle,  but  is  also  conducive  to 
their  health,  while  it  remarkably 
tends  to  increase  the  milk  of  cows, 
and  to  fatten  sheep.  Hence  this 
«reef/ is  industriously  cultivated  in 
Flanders  j  because  it  is  so  far  su- 
perior to  other  pasture-grasses,  that 
it  continues  green  till  a  late  period 
of  autumn,  and  often  throughout 
the  winter.  Its  seeds  are  eagerly 
swallowed  by  poultiy,  and  afford 
on  expression  a  good  lamp-oil : 
nay,  the  flour  obtained  from  them, 
when  mixed  with  that  of  wheat  or 
rye,  produces  wholesome  bread; 
fox  which  purpose,  «t  is  often  used, 
in  Norway  and  Gothland. 

SPURS,  a  well-known  contri- 
vance, or  machines  consisting  of 
plated  steel,  silver,  &c.  fitted  to  the 
hind-quarters  of  a  horseman'sboots, 
and  furnished  %nth  a  ro\\el,  which 
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turns  on  an  axis,  in  order  to  urge 
the  animal  to  greater  speed. 

In  July,  1780,  a  patent  was 
granted  to  Mr.  Thomas  Ches- 
TON,  for  an  invention  of  making 
spurs,  and  elastic  spring-buckles. 
His  improvement  consists  in  giving 
the  metallic  substances  the  requi- 
site forms,  by  means  of  dies, 
worked  either  with  a  hammer,  or 
by  machinery ;  after  which  they 
are  rolled,  and  submitted  to  an 
oven,  stove^  or  other  place,  heated 
by  fire,  till  they  become  nearly 
red-hot.  Tlie  spurs,  &c.  are  then 
immersed  in  oil,  water,  turpentine, 
butter,  or  other  matter,  wath  the 
addition  of  salt,  to  render  them 
hard ;  next,  they  are  tempered  by 
various  processes,  till  they  become 
elastic. — A  more  ample  descrip- 
tion of  the  patentee's  contrivances 
is  inserted  in  the  5  th  volume  of  the 
Repertory  of  Arts,  &c. 

On  the  whole,  it  will  be  allowed 
that  spurs  are  weapons  equally 
useless  and  dangerous,  if  used  by  • 
unskilful  horsemen,  or  applied  to 
unruly  horses  j  but,  as  fashion 
has  greater  influence  on  the  actions 
of  men  tlian  reason,  we  advise  the 
novice  in  the  equestrian  art,  to 
avail  himself  of  those  spurs,  the 
rowels  of  which  may,  by  means  of. 
a  spring,  be  infle6led  towards  the 
boots  j  in  order  to  prevent  acci- 
dents, when  riding  or  walking  with 
such  cumbersome  instruments. — 
For  the  same  reason,  we  admire 
the  dispassionate  unanimity  of  a 
certain  pacific  society,  the .  mem- 
bers of  which  never  spur,  but  oc- 
casionally uhip  their  phlegmatic 
liorses,  agreeably  to  the  old,  but 
excellent  adage,  **  slow  and  sure.'* 

SQUILL,  the  Common,  or  Sea- 
ONiov,  ^cillaviaritivia,  L.  an  ex- 
otic plant,  growing  bu  the  sandy 
chores 
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sliores  of  the  Levant,  especially  on 
those  of  Spain,  and  Portugal, 
whence  considerable  quantities  of 
its  roots ,  are  annually  imported. 
The  best  sea-onions  ought  to  be 
sound,  fresh,  and  to  contain  a  vis- 
eous  juTce  :  they  are  nauseous,  bit- 
ter, and,  if  much  handled,  are  so 
acrid  as  to  ulcerate  the  sk'm. 

The  squill  is  a  powerful  stimu- 
lant, pronioting  the  discharge  of 
urine  j  and,  if  the  patient  be  kept 
warm,  a  profuse  perspiration.  It 
is  chiefly  employed  in  cases,  where 
the  organs  of  respiration  are  clog- 
ged, or  oppressed  wi'ih  mucus: — 
when  combined  with  nitre  in  the 
proportiou  of  from  4  to  10  grains  of 
the  dried  root,  with  a  double  quan- 
tity of  saltpetre,  it  has  been  great- 
ly extolled  for  its  efficacy  in  drop; 
sical  swellings,  and  inflammations 
of  tlie  kidnies.  If  thei  squill  be 
taken  in  a  large  dose,  it  operates  as 
an  emetic  ;  and,  in  some  persons, 
as  a  purgative.  It  is  ofieh  pre- 
scribed in  the  form  of  pills  j  though, 
when  mixed  with  honey  ink)  an 
OXYMEL,  it  affords  an  useful  me- 
dicine for  obstinate  ctiughs.' — The 
"roots  of  the  sea-onion  pay,  on 
importation,  ihe  duty  of  2s.  pd. 
per  lb. 

SauiNANCY-BERRiES.  SeeCuR- 
KANT,  the  Black. 

SQUINTING,  or  Stralismus, 

n  affed'ion  of  the  eyes,  occasioned 

by  the  optic  axies  not  converging  ; 

in  consequence  of  which,  the  or- 

ns  of  sight  appear  distorted. 

Improper  habits  frequently   in- 
.duce  this  dcfe6f,  while  the  eye  ahd 
'its  muscles  are  perfect  j-  for  instance, 
in  children,  who  accustom  them- 
selves to  view  different  things  at 
one  time}  or,  who  are  placed  ob* 
.'  liqucly   towards  any    object    that 
.'niay  attra6t  their  attention.     An- 
^othcr  cause  is  m'al-conformation  of 
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the  retina,  or  snch  parts  as  serve  to 
convey  impressions  to  the  point 
of  vision  ;  so  that  persons,  thus  si- 
tuated, are  obliged  ro  turn  the  eye 
from  the  objedt  to  be  investigated, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  enabled 
to  behold  it  more  distin«5lly. — Far- 
ther, it  often  proceeds  from  weak- 
ness, or  defedt  of  either  eye,  so 
that  both  cannot  be  mutually  era- 
ployed.  Besides,  it  may  be  conse- 
quent on  affedions  of  the  brain, 
epilepsy,  terror,  and  defluxions  of 
rheumatic  humours. 

The  method  of  cure  to  be  adopted 
in  this  unpleasant  distortion,  varies 
according  to  the  cause.  Thus,  in 
children,  and  in  cases  of  weakness 
of  the  eyes,  it  may  be  remedied  by 
7)icchanical  contrivances.  Hence, 
when  there  is  no  organic  defed  in 
either  eye,  which  is  frequently  the 
case  with  persons  who  squint  from 
a  depraved  habit  of  moving  their 
eyes,  the  disease  may  often  be 
cured.  Dr.  Darwin  remarks 
(Philosophical  'TransaBionSy  vol. 
6S),  that  in  all  the  squinting  people 
he  had  occasion  to  attend,  one  eye 
was  less  perfe6t  tlian  the  other : 
these  patients  are,  in  his  opinion, 
certainly  curable,  by  covering  the 
best  eye  many  hours  in  the  day ; 
as,  by  a  more  frequent  use  of 
the  weak  eye,  it  not  only  ac- 
quires a  habit  of  turning  to  the 
objefts  which  the  patient  wishes  to 
see,  but  gains  at  the  same  time,  a 
more  distinct  vision  :  in  both  tliesc 
respects,  the  better  eye  is  under 
some  disadvantage,  which  also  fa- 
cilitates the  cure.  This  ingenious 
physician  relates,  in  the  saine  paper, 
a  reriharkable  case  of  a  boy,  then 
'live  years  old  (now  a  reputable 
English  clergyman  at  Edinburgh), 
who  has  the  misfortune  of  view- 
ing every  object  witli  one  eye 
only  at  a  time.     Ht.  D.  directed  a 

paper 
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paper  gnomon  to  be  made,  and 
affix('d  to  a  c^p  -,  and,  when  this 
artificial  nose  was  placed  over  the 
patient's  real  nose,  so  as  to  project 
Jan  inch  between  his  ty^s,  the  child, 
'rather  than  turn  his  head  so  far  to 
look  at  oblique  objects,  Immedi- 
ately began  to  exert  the  eye  which 
was  nearest  to  them.  But,  having 
the  misfortune  to  lose  his  father, 
soon  after  this  method  was  begun 
to  be  followed,  the  child  was  neg- 
lected for  six  years,  during  which 
time  the  habit  was  confirmed  in 
such  a  manner  as  seemed  to  leave 
little  room  to  hope  for  a  cure. 
Dr.  D.  however,  being  again  call- 
ed, attempted  a  second  time  to  re- 
hiove  the  deformity,  by  a  similar 
contrivance.  A  gnomon  of  thin 
brass  was  made,  to  stand  over  his 
nose,  with  a  half-circle  of  the  same 
metal  to  go  round  his  temples  : 
these  were  covered  with  black  silk ; 
find,  by  means  of  a  buckle  behind 
his  bead,  and  a  cross-piece  over 
the  crown  of  his  head,  this  gno- 
mon was  worn  without  any  incon- 
venience, and  projected  before  his 
nose  about  two  inches  and  a  half. 
By  the  use  of  this  machine,  he 
soon  found  It  less  inconvenient  to 
view  all  oblique  objects,  with  the 
eye  next  to  them,  instead  of  the 
eye  opposite  to  them. 

After  this  habit  was  weakened, 
by  a  week's  use  of  the  gnomon, 
two  bits  of  wood,  aboat  the  size 
of  a  goose-quill,  were  blackened 
all  but  a  quarter  of  an  inch  at 
their  summits;  these  were  fre- 
quently presented  to  him  to  look 
fit ;  one  being  held  on  one  side  tlie 
extremity  of  his  black  gnomon, 
and  the  other  on  the  opposite.  In 
viewing  these,  they  were  gradu- 
ally brought  forward  beyond  the 
gnomon,  and  then  one  was  con- 


cealed  behind  the  other  :  by  sncfe 
means,  in  another  week,  he  could 
bend  both  his  eyes  on  the  same  ob- 
je6l  for  half  a  minute  together; 
and,  by  continuing  the  use  of  th'e 
same  machine,  he  was  in  a  fair  way 
of  being  cured. 

Lastly,  if  squinting  arise  from 
any  adventitious  circumstance,  such 
as  terror,  defluxions  of  humours, 
&c.  the  removal  of  those  causes 
will  also  cure  the  disorder;  but, 
where  it  originates  from  mal-con- 
formation  of  the  organs  of  vision, 
or  has  been  so  long  negle6ted  as 
to  become  confirmed,  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  art  to  afford  aiiy  re- 
lief. 

SQUIRREL,  the  Common,  or 
Sciur.us  vulgaris,  L.  a  lively  little 
quadruped,  abounding  in  the  woods 
of  Britain,  as  well  as  in  other  parts 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  Ame- 
rica. Its  head,  body,  legs,  and  tail, 
are  of  a  bright,  reddish-brown  co- 
lour 3  though,  in  the  northern  cli- 
mates, there  are  white  and  black 
squirrels,  the  coat  of  which  changes 
to  a  fine  grey  in  the  winter,  and 
affords  an  elegant  kind  of  light 
fu!-. 

These  animals  feed  on  acorns, 
nuts,  the  young  shoots  of  trees, 
and  particularly  the  cones  of  lirs. 
They  coustrui::t  their  nests  with 
moss  and  dried  leaves,  in  the 
branches  of  trees,  where  the  fe- 
males produce  in  April,  or  May, 
from  3  to  7  yo^mg,  which  may 
be  easily  domesticated ;  but  their 
sharp  for^-tetth  ought  to  be  ex- 
tnidetl ;  as  otherwise  tlieir  severe 
bites  may  prove  dangerous. 

The  hun ling  of  squirrels  affords 
amusement  in  autumn,  and  early 
in  the  winter,  when  these  animals 
are  fat :  they  are  caught  both  for 
confining  them  in  cages  as  obje<5ts 
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•of  curiosity,  and  for  the  table;  as 
their  fles.b  is  veiy  delicate,  and  pos- 
sesses a  sweet  flavour. 

SftUITCH-GRASS,  tllC  BluC.     ScC 

Creeping  Bent-crass. 

St.  Anthony's  Fire.  See 
Rose. 

St.  JottN's-vvoRT.  See  John's 
Wort. 

ST.  VITUS's  DANCE,  a  spas- 
modic disorder,  mostly  incident  to 
young  persons  of  both  sexes,  from 
the  age  of  ten  to  fifteen  :  it  is  dis- 
tinguished by  continued  involuntary 
motions  of  the  hands  and  feet ;  so 
that  the  patient  appears  in  a  man- 
ner to  dance,  while  lie  is  obliged  to 
drag  one  leg  after  the  other. 

Causes  : — Worms  -,  suppressed 
eruptions ;  checked  perspiration, 
&c. ;  but  the  peculiar  atfe£tion  of 
the  muscles  thus  contraAed,  has 
hitherto  eluded  the  researches  of 
the  physiologist. 

However  distressing  this  com- 
plaint be  to  t!ie  patient  and  his 
friends,  it  may  atJbrd  some  consola- 
tion, that  it  neither  proves  fatal  nor 
permanent  ;  and  tiiat  frequently, 
after  every  mean  has  been  era- 
ployed,  it  spontaneou<;ly  disap- 
pears.— A  favourable  change  may, 
in  general,  be  expeded  about  the 
«ige  of  puberty. 

Cure  : — As  it  is  often  difficult  to 
ascertain  the  cause  of  this  malady, 
it  uill  be  proper  to  administer  such 
medicines  as  are  calculated  to  carry 
«lf  wonus  (see  the  article  Worm)  ; 
and  to  allay  the  spasmodic  motions. 
With  the  latter  intention,  antispas- 
modics and  tonics,  namely,  Asafoe- 
tida.  Valerian- root,  W^)rmwood, 
Muiyk  in  conjundion  with  Bark 
and  Port-wine,  ^c.  have  otten 
been  attended  with  gcxjd  effects. 
Fartlier,  th(^  rennedies  direAed 
in  the  epilepsy,  may  also,  \vitli 
advantage,  be  so   moditied  as  to 
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be  salutary  in  this  complaint.-* 
Lastly,  we  conceive  that  tlie  te^ 
pid  ifXth  may  always  with  safe- 
ty, if  not  with  uniform  benefit, 
be  resorted  to ;  especially  in  an 
affection  which  obviously  arises 
from  a  preternatural  iiritability  of 
the  nerves  and  muscles.  On  the 
other  liand,  the  cold  sea-lath  will 
probably  be  of  great  service,  when 
the  skin  of  a  robust  patient  is  not 
in  a  dry,  contracted  state  j  and 
when  there  appears  to  be  a  sufficient 
degree  of  re-a6tion  in  the  system-, 
to  withstand  the  sudden  shock  of 
the  water. 

STABLE,  an  edifice  erected  for 
the  reception  and  accommodation 
of  horses. 

The  principal  object  in  building 
stables,  is  the  silnation,  whicfc 
ought  to  be,  1.  On  a  gentle  decli- 
vity, in  order  that  the  urine,  &c. 
may  be  carried  off;  2.  On  a  purt?, 
airy  spot,  not  exposed  to  noxioiiR 
CKhalations  ;  and,  3.  On  dry,  hard 
ground. — ^The  walls  must  be  mo- 
derately thick,  and  furnished  with 
casements  on  the  north  and  east 
sidcj^  both  with  a  view  to  admit 
air,  and  to  receive  the  benefit  of  the 
rising  sun.  The  windows  should, 
at  the  same  time,  be  provided  with 
sluuters,  for  excluding  the  light,  in 
case  it  be  deemed  necessary  fof  the 
animals  to  sleep  during  the  day. 

With  respect  to  the  paving  of 
stables,  it  will  be  advisable  to  ca^ 
ver  the  part,  on  which  the  horses 
are  to  lie  down,  with  oak  boards, 
placed  transversclif  Upon  a  level ; 
and  which  should  be  perforated 
with  holes,  for  conduiling  the  urine 
into  the  common  drain.  The  otlicr 
part  should  be  paved  with  small 
stones  J  and  the  wall  contiguous 
to  the  rack,  ought  to  lined  with 
a  wainscoat  of  sound  oak. 

When  a  stable  is  designed  fop 
scYeral 
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several  horses,  the  stalls  should  hb 
-made  sufficiently  wide  to  enable 
them  to  lie  down,  or  turn  round 
without  inconvenience  j  while  the 
partitions  cught  to  be  raised  so 
hii^h  towards  the  head,  that  the 
animals  can  neither  see,  smell,  nor 
molest  each  other.  Lastly,  the 
st.ri6test  cleanliness  must  be  ob- 
served in  the  management  of  the 
stable,  both  in  order  to  preserve 
the  health  of  horses,  and  to  prevent 
i  the  generation  of  any  contagious 
efHuvia.  In  case,  however,  in- 
fe6tious  distempers  should  prevail, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  resort  to 
-the  following  process,  in  order  to 
destroy  the  contagion  :  Let  half 
a  pound  of  oil  of  vitriol,  dilut- 
ed with  an  equal  quantity  of  w^- 
ter,  be  gradually  poured  into  a  ves- 
•sel,  containing  4  ounces  of  pulve- 
rized manganese,  mixed  with  a^ 
pound  of  sea-salt.  The  dish  ought 
to  be  placed ,  on  a  heated  brick  ; 
and  the  operator  should  carefully 
avoid  the  fumes  arising  from  the 
rvitriolic  acid  j  as  they  will  power- 
.full  aiTe(5t  the  organs  of  respira- 
::tion. — See  also  Fumigation,  vol. 
ii.  p.  34fi. 

,  STAG,  or  Cervus  Elaphus,  L. 
;an  animal  of  chace,  which  is  com- 
mon in  Britain,  as  well  as  in  other 
:  parts  af  Europe,  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  America. 
Jt  is  of  a  reddish-brown  colour, 
-•with  black  spots  on  the  face,  and 
ia  dark  stripe  in  the  direiStion  of 
.the  spine.- 

The  stag  is  furnished  with  fine 
.branching  horns,  which.it  gene- 
rally sheds  in  the  spring.  The  fe- 
Tim\t  produces  one,  and  sometimes 
two  fawris,  towards  the  end  of 
:May,  or  early  in  June,  after  a  ges- 
jtation  of  40  weeks.  These  ani- 
mals attain  the  age  of  35  or  40 
•years  j    are  remarkable  for   their 
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quk?k  eye,  sagacious  scent,  aiwJ 
acute  ear  ;  and,  as  they  listen  with 
delight  to  the  sounds  of  the  shejv 
herd's  pipe,  this  instrument  has 
been  successfully  employed  by  hun- 
ters, for  the  purpose  of  decoying 
them. 

The  flesh  of  fawns  is  sweet  and 
tender ;  but,  when  the  stag  ad- 
vances in  years,  it  acquires  a  strong 
and  disagreeable  flavour.  Their 
•most  useful  parts  are,  the  skin  and 
horns  j  the  former  being  advan- 
tageously manufadured  into  lea- 
.ther  3  while  the  latter  are  convert- 
ed into  handles  for  knives,  or  other 
instruments ;  and,  on  being  dis- 
stilled,  they  yield  a  volatile  spirit, 
which  is  of  considerable  use  in  me- 
dicine.—See  also  Hart's-horns. 

STAGGERS,  or  Apoplexy,  a 
disorder  in  the  heads  of  horses, 
which  becomes  evident  from  the 
drowsiness  ;  bad  appetite  j  watery 
and  inflamed  eyes  J  and  the  stag- 
gering or  reeling  gait  of  the  ani- 
mals. Tiie  head  is  contintially  re- 
clining on  the  manger  J  a  slight 
fever  prevails ;  and  the  discharge  of 
-urine  is  in  a  very  small  proportion. 

If  the  disease  arise  from  wounds, 
or  blows  on  the  head,  the  horse 
will,  in  addition  to  these  symp- 
toms, become  frantic,  particularly 
after  feeding  j  and,  if  it  fall  down, 
without  being  able  to  rise,  there 
will  be  little  prospe6t  of  recovery. 

Sometimes,  the  staggers  proceed 
from  colds,  caught  by  too  early 
turning  the  anmial  out  to  grass, 
after  violent  exertions :  it  will, 
therefore,  be  requisite  -to  bleed  him 
freely,  and  to  support  the  head  and 
shoulders  with  straw  :  if  he  sur- 
vive the  tit,  clysters  prepared  from 
a  strong  deco6tion  of  senna  and 
salt,  or  the  purgifig  clyster  (men- 
tioned, vol.  ii.  p.  490),  must  be  ad- 
mhiistered  every  morning  andeven- 
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ing.  It  has  farther  been  recom- 
mended, to  blow  a  dram  of  the 
powder  of  Asarab.vcca,  once  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  into  the  ani- 
mal's nostrils,  in  order  to  promote 
a  discharge :  after  which,  two  or 
tliree  aloetic  purges  (see  Horse- 
MEDiciNTES,  vol.  ii.  p.  490)  ought 
to  be  given  ;  and,  to  prevent  a  re- 
h;pse,  small  doses,  not  exceeding 
one  ounce,  and  consisting  of  equal 
parts  of  cinnabar,  antimony,  and 
guaiacum,  formed  into  balls,  should 
be  daily  administered,  for  the  space 
of  a  month. 

When  the  staggers  originate 
from  fulness  of  blood,  high  feed- 
ing, or  want  of  exercise,  it  is  the 
practice  of  farriers,  frequently  to 
take  small  quantities  of  blood  from 
the  horse,  and  to  give  an  opening 
diet,  together  with  scalded  bran  or 
barley.  It  appears  to  ns,  however, 
tjiat  such  bleedings,  unless  in  cases 
of  urgent  necessity,  might  be  avoid- 
ed ;  by  keeping  the  animal  on  hay 
mixed  with  double  its  quantity  of 
cut  straw,  and  making  him  work 
moderately  every  day. 

Staggers,  in  Sheep,  Is  a  spe- 
cies of  apoplexy,  arising  from  too 
great  fulness  of  blood.  It  princi- 
pally attacks  young  lambs,  which 
fall  down ;  and,  if  not  timely  re- 
lieved, they  speedily  perish.  The 
mode  of  cure  generally,  adojited  by 
shepherds,  is  to  bleed  the  creatures 
frccjuently  in  the  eye-vcirij  and  to 
remove  them  to  a  coarse  pasture, 
with  a  view  to  prevent  the  danger 
of  a  relapse. 

Staining.  SeeMARBLE)  and 
Wood. 

STAR  OF  BETHLEHEM,  or 
Ornitkngnium,  h.  a  genus  of  plants, 
i  comprising  35  species,  /  of  which 
1  are  indigenous  :  tlie  principal  of 
j  these  Is  the  luteum,  or  Yellow  Star 
I  of  Bethlehem,  growing  iii  woods, 
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and  moist  sandy  places  3  where  Its 
beautiful  yellow  flowers*appear  in 
April. 

All  the  species  of  this  vegetable 
are  hardy  perennials,  and  prosper, 
in  any  situation  :  t!iey  may  be  ea- 
sily propagated  b\'  oft-sets  from  the 
bulbous  roots.  These  may  be  pre- 
served for  a  long  time,  either  in  a 
raw  or  roasted  state  3  and  Ruel- 
Lius  remarks, '  that  a  wholesome 
and  nutritious  Ircad  may  be  pre- 
pared from  a  mixture  of  the  roots 
and  seeds  of  this  plant. — It  is  eaten 
by  horses,  goats,  and  sheep,  though 
not  relished  by  hogs ;  and  is  totally 
refused  by  cows.-— See  alsoCHEESE, 
vol.  I.  p.  502. 

STAR-GllASS,  or  Callitriche, 
L.  a  genus  of  plants,  consisting  of* 
four  species,  two  of  which  are  in- 
digenous, namely  :  1 .  The  verna. 
Vernal  Star-grass,  Water-Starwort, 
Water- Fennel,  (;r  Star-headed  Wa- 
ter-Chick weed,  grows  in  ditches, 
[X)nds,  and  slow  streams  :  it  flow- 
ers from  April  to  August.  2.  The 
antumnalis,  or  Autumnal  Star- 
grass,  abounds  in  ditches  and  still 
waters,  where  it  flowers  in  Au- 
gust. 

Both  these  vegetables  grow  so 
thickly  matted  together,  as  to  en- 
able a  person  to  walk  over  them, 
without  sinking  :  hence,  they  ma/ 
be  advantageously  planted,  with  a 
view  to  consolidate  swampy,  or 
marshy  grounds,  so  as  to  prepare 
them  for  tillage. 

STAR- WORT,  the  Sea,  or  ^v/tT* 
Tripolium,  L.  a  native  perennial, 
growing  in  salt-marshes,  both  oil 
the  sea-coast,  and  in  those  which 
are  more  distant  from  the  shore  : 
it  flowers  in  the  months  of  August 
and  September.  This  vegetable  is 
eaten  by  goats  and  horses  ;  but  is 
not  relished  by  .sheep,  and  totally 
refused  by  hogs.  From  its  thri\'ing 
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in  inland  situations,  the  Sea-Star- 
wort  has  been  conjeftured  to  indi- 
cate the  presence  of  subterraneous 
salt-springs. 

STARCH,  or  Amy  lum,  is  a  pre- 
paration from  wheat,  obtained  by 
steeping  the  flour  of  that  grain  in 
Cold  water,  then  straining  it  through 
a  cloth,  and  suffering  the  farinace- 
ous particles  to  subside.  In  many 
places,  however,  it  is  manufactured 
in  the  following  manner : 

Pure  wheat  is  put  into  tubs  of 
water,  and  exposed  to  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  to  induce  a  proper  degree 
of  fermentation ;  the  water  being 
changed  twice  every  day,  for  six 
or  eight  days,  according  to  the 
warmth  of  the  season.  When  pro- 
perly softened  and  fermented,  it  is 
poured  into  canvas  bags,  which  are 
worked  or  beaten  on  a  board,  placed 
over  an  empty  vessel,  in  order  to 
extract  the  mealy  part.  When  such 
vessel  is  filled  with  the  liquidjiour, 
a  reddish  fluid  appears  on  the  sur- 
face, which  must  be  carefully 
skimmed,  and  pure  water  added  j 
when  the  whole  ought  to  be  briskly 
agitated,  and  allowed  to  subside. 
As  the  sediment  increases,  the  wa- 
ter is  gradually  drained,  and  at 
length  the  starch  is  formed  into 
cakes,  which  are  cut  in  small 
pieces,  and  dried  for  use. 

Good  starchy  when  dry,  is  pul- 
verulent, tasteless,  without  odour, 
insoluble  both  in  cold  water  and 
ardent  spirit :  on  the  addition  of 
boiling  water,  however,  it  forms 
Paste,  or  Pastry,  of  which  the 
reader  will  find  an  account. — It  is 
one  of  the  constituent  parts  in  all 
mealy  or  farinaceous  seeds,  fmits, 
roots,  &c.  of  plants  j  though  some 
vegetables  contain  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  it  than  others.  Thus, 
the  Wake-Robin,  and  White  Bryo- 
ny, afford  more  §tarcU  than  potx- 
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toes  J  and' the  Salep-roots,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  Meadow-OR- 
CHis,  for  the  greatest  part,  consist 
of  that  valuable  substance. 

Starch  being  the  basis  of  hair» 
powdery  and  also  of  extensive  uti- 
lity for  domestic  purposes,  various 
experiments  have  been  instituted, 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  such  vege- 
tables as  might  be  advantageously 
substituted  for  wheat. — As  the 
reader  will  find  a  recapitulation  cl 
those  useful  plants  which  have 
been  mentioned  throughout  this 
work,  in  the  General  Index  of  Re- 
ference, we  shall,  at  present,  only 
notice  the  method  adopted  by  Mrs, 
GiBBs,  for  preparing  starch  from 
the  roots  of  the  Wake- Robin  3  for 
which  the  Society  for  the  Encou- 
ragement of  Arts,  &c.  in  1797- 
presented  her  with  tlieir  gold  me- 
dal. She  observes,  in  her  com- 
munication, that  such  roots  are 
found  in  the  Isle  of  Portland,  in 
the  common  fields,  whence  they 
may  be  dug  out,  cleansed,  and 
pounded  in  a  stone  mortar  with 
water.  The  whole  Is  then  strain- 
ed, and  the  starch  settles  at  the 
bottom  r  a  peck  of  these  roots  pro- 
duced, upon  an  average,  about  foi\r 
pounds  of  starch,  which  was  sold 
at  lid.  per  pound. — See  also 
Wake-robix. 

Starch  pays,  on  importation, 
5l.  15s.  2|d.  per  cwt.  y  and  is  pro-, 
hibited  to  be  imported  in  packages 
of  less  than  2241b3.  net  weight. 

STARLING,  the  Common,  or 
Sturnus  vulgaris,  L.  an  useful  bird, 
inhabiting  various  parts  of  Eng- 
land. It  is  about  eight  inches  in 
length,  and  weighs  from  3  to  4 
ounces ;  the  plumage  is  black> 
spotted  with  blue,  purple,  or  yel-i 
low,  though  sometimes  with  white 
dots  3  and  the  beak  is  yellow. 

Starlings  breed  in  hollow  trees 

the 
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the  eaves  of  houses,  in  mhis,  and 
even  on  lofty  cliffs  ;  where  they 
constru6t  their  nests  of  straw,  the 
fibres  of  roots,  and  similar  materi- 
als :  the  female  lays  from  4  to  7 
pale-greenish,  ash-coloured  eggs : 
the  young  afford  a  delicate  repast , 
but  the  flesh  of  the  old  birds  is  so 
uncommonly  bitter,  from  devour- 
ing worms  and  inserts,  that  it  can- 
not be  eaten.  As,  however,  these 
creatures  have  a  pleasing  note,  and 
display  great  docility,  they  are  fre- 
quently taken  by  bird-lime  or  other 
means,  and  taught  to  imitate  hu- 
man speech,  in  the  same  manner 
as  Parrots. 

The  breeding  of  starlings,  in  a 
wild  state,  ought  to  be  encouraged 
by  every  rational  farmer ;  because 
they  are  of  extensive  service,  by 
devouring  noxious  vermin,  and 
eating  no  grain  or  seeds  of  plants, 
or  other  fruit,  unless  compelled  by 
necessity. 

STAVES  AC  RE,  or  Delphinium 
Staphisagria,  L.  an  exotic  plant, 
growing  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Europe,  and  particularly  in  Italy, 

•jfnce  its  rough,  blackish  seeds 
fimportcd.  Ihey  possess  a  dis- 
eeablc  odour,  and  a  nauseous, 
bitterish  taste.  Their  chief  use, 
at  present,  is,  for  destroying  fleas 
and  similar  vermin  j  and  if  horses, 
<w  other  animals,  be  occasionally 
waslied  with  a  deco6tion  of  the 
seeds  of  the  stavesacre  (in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  ounce  to  1 1  pint  of 
wattr),  all  nits,  &c.  will  be  effec- 
tually extcnninated. 

These  seeds  were  formerly  cele- 
brated for  their  purgative  (lualities  ; 
but,  on  account  of  their  violent 
operation,  are  now  exploded  from 
the  list  of  internal  medicines,  if, 
however,  a  small  portion  of  such 
poison  should  have  been  acciden- 
tally swallowed,  tlie  most  proper 
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antidote  will  be  either  an  immediate 
and  brisk  emetic  ;  or,  if  some  time 
fhave  elapsed,  large  draughts  of 
oily,  mucilaginous,  milky,  or  other 
demulcent  liquors,  should  be  swal- 
lowed, with  a  view  to  prevent  an 
inflammation  of  the  intestines. 

STAYS,  an  article  of  female 
dress,  which  is  usually  made  of 
canvas  or  dimity,  supported  by 
whale-bone,  and  laced  behind. 

Few  articles  are  of  greater  im- 
portance to  the  health  and  comfort 
of  females  than  stays  :  hence,  in- 
stead of  being  manufadured  from 
hard  substances,  they  ought  to  be 
made  of  such  as  would  allow  a  free 
motion  of  the  limbs  j  for  instance, 
felt,  sharaois-leather,  &c. ;  without 
any  stiff' materials.  So  great,  how- 
ever, is  the  prevalence  of  custom, 
that  such  absurd  casements  are  still 
retained  by  the  most  numerous 
class  of  women,  who  lace  them- 
selves in  whale-bone,  to  the  great' 
detriment  of  their  constitution.  To 
this  cause  we  may  justly  attribute 
many  of  the  cancers,  hard  tumors, 
and  similar  affections  of  the  breast  j 
nansea  ;  indigestion  ;  compression 
of  the  ribs;  distortion  of  the 
spine;  and  a  long  train  of  painful 
disorders. — To  prevent  such  fre- 
quent disasters,  we  recommend 
the  use  of  corsets  made  of  the  pli- 
ant and  elastic  texture  used  for 
stockings,  or  gloves ;  which,  if 
properly  lined,  and  worn  with  a 
moderate  compression,  will  not 
only  aflbrd  sufficient  warmth,  but 
also  contribute  to  the  preservation 
of  an  GveR  form.  In  short,  we 
find  from  history,  that  among  the 
most  elegant  nations  of  antiquity, 
namely,  the  Greek  and  Roman  wo- 
men, never  resorted  to  such  cum- 
bersome articles  of  dress. 

In  March,  1801,  Mrs.  Lloyd 

Gibbon,  cf  Sackville-street,  Pic- 
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cadilly,  ob'tained  a  patent  for  new- 
invented  stays,  for  women  and 
others.  They  consist  of  a  back 
and  front-piece,  both  of  which  are 
supported  by  strips  of"  whale-bone, 
that  are  nearly  parallel :  the  two 
pieces  are  joined  by  means  of  hooks 
and  eyes,  or  similar  contrivances, 
which  meet  at  the  side,  and  admit 
of  being  accommodated  to  the  size 
of  the  wearer.  Farther,  these  stays 
are  made  of  such  a  length,  as  not 
to  produce  any  inconvenience  on 
sitting  down  j  and  are  asserted  to 
be  principally  calculated  for  cor- 
recting deformities,  as  well  as  for 
supporting  the  abdomen,  where  this 
aid  should  be  required ;  as  the}' may 
be  lined  and  stutfed,  or  padded,  at 
pleasure. 

STEAM,  denotes  the  visible, 
moist  vapour  ascending  from  hot 
or  boiling  liquors ;  and  also  from 
substances  containing  humidity, 
which  is  easily  evaporated  by  a  de- 
gree of  heat,  that  is  insufficient  for 
their  combustion. 

Steam  being  one  of  the  most 
powerful  agents  in  Nature,  is  an 
object  of  great  importance  to  ma- 
nufactures, as  well  as  to  horticul- 
ture. Hence  several  machines, 
known  under  the  names  of  steams 
engines,  have  been  invented,  with 
j\  view  to  facilitate  the  operations 
of  extensive  iron-works,  and  also 
to  expel  noxious  exhalations  from 
mines.  Among  these  contrivances, 
that  by  Mr.  James  Watt,  of  Bir- 
mingham, first  deserves  honourable 
mention  for  its  ingenuity  j  next  in 
order  of  time,  is  Mr.  Jonathan 
Hounblower's  ixiachine, for  rais- 
ing water  or  other  liiiuids  by  means 
of  fire  and  steam,  for  which  a  pa- 
tent was  granted  in  1/81  j  then 
Mr.  James  Sadler's  engine  for 
diminishing  the  consumfflion  of 
Steam  and  fuel,  as  well  as  gaining 
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a  considerable  effed  in  time  and 
force ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
he  obtained  a  patent  in  June,  1791  i 
and  lastly,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Edmund 
Cartwkight's  improvements  in 
constructing,  working,  and  apply- 
ing steam-engines ;  for  which  a 
patent  was  granted  to  him  in  No- 
vember, 17.97- — As,  however,  a 
description  of  these  respective  in- 
ventions would  be  unintelligible, 
without  the  aid  of  numerous  en- 
gravings, the  curious  reader  will 
consult  the  4th,  7th,  and  10th  vols. 
of  thf  Repertory  of  Arts,  &c.  where 
full  specifications  are  inserted,  and 
illustrated  with  plates. 

Farther,  steam  may  be  made 
subservient  to  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting vegetation  ;  by  means  of 
flues  and  other  contrivances,  con- 
ducted beneath  hot-houses  : — with 
this  economical  design,  various  suc- 
cessful experimentshave  been  made 
under  the  inspection  of  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  and  also  by  Thomas 
Wakefield,  Esq.  of  Northwich. 
Our  limits,  however,  being  circum- 
scribed, we  cannot  specify  the  ma- 
chinery invented  by  Mr.  W.  j  be- 
cause ;iuch  account  would  necessa- 
rily be  deficient  without  an  en- 
graving. A\^e  shall  therefore  only 
remark,  that  during  the  last  five 
years,  the  steam  has  been  used  in 
his  vine-house,  with  the  best  suc- 
cess ;  the  plants  vegetating  with 
uncommon  luxuriance  throughout 
the  summer;  and  producing  '*  the 
greatest  abundance  of  large  and 
well -flavoured  fruit."— Another 
advantage  attending  this  new  me- 
thod of  raising  fruit  is,  that  it  pre- 
vents the  depredations  of  the  red 
spider  :  because,  if  a  sufficient  vo- 
lume of  steam  be  applied,  that  de- 
structive inseCt  never  appears.  For 
a  more  minute  account  of  the  nu- 
merous trials  made  witli  Mr.  Wake- 
field's 
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field's  flues,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  18th  vol.  of  the  Transactions 
of  the  Society  for  the  Encourage' 
vient  of  Arts,  &c. 

Steam  may,  with  equal  advan- 
tage, be  employed  in  domestic  eco- 
nomy, and  particularly  in  cooking. 
Thus,  steamed  potatoes  are  always 
more  wholesome  and  nutritious, 
than  such  as  are  boiled  in  water  ^ 
a^id  Dr.  Darwin^  observes,  that  if 
the  heat  of  the  steaifi  could  be  in- 
creased after  it  has  left  the  water, 
tlie  art  of  boiling  all  vegetables 
might  be  considerably  improved ; 
mid  thus  the  mucilage,  abounding 
Ix^ih  in  poratoes  and  flour- pud- 
dings, and  also  in  the  roots,  seeds, 
stems,  leaves  and  flower- cups  of 
plants,  may  be  rendered  more  nu- 
tritive, and,  probably,  more  palata- 
ble.— See  also  the  article  Cook- 
ing. 

STEEL,  is  iron  refined  in  the 
fire  with  certain  ingredients  that 
render  it  white,  and  impart  to  it  a 
harder  and  tiner  grain  than  that  of 
tlie  original  metal. 

Iron  is  converted  into  steel,  ci- 
ther by  fusion,  or  by  cementation. 
The  former  method  is  employed  for 
making  steel  immediately  from  the 
ore,  or  from  the  crude,  cast  m(?tal. 
In  the  latter,  barsof  iron  are  placed 
in  furnaces,  with  a  stratum  of  char- 
coal between  each  ;  tiU  the  pile  is 
raised  to  a  sutficient  height.  The 
whole  is  then  closely  covered,  to 
prevent  the  access  of  tlieairj  when 
a  strong  fire  is  kindled,  and  uni- 
formly continued  during  the  whole 
process.  The  surface  of  the  metal, 
manufadured  in  cither  way,  gene- 
rally exhibits  numerous  vesicles, 
whence  it  is  called  blistered  steel ; 
but  these  may  be  removed  by  re- 
peated ignition  between  red-hot 
v^als,  and  by  forging. 

The  iinest  metal  of  tliis  descrip- 
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tion,  is  the  Damascus-steel,  which 
is  imported  from  Syria ;  but  the 
process  pursued  in  the  Turkish 
manufa6tories,  is  not  accurately- 
known  in  Europe.  The  German- 
steel  is  made  by  breaking  the  llis' 
tered  bars  into  small  pieces,  which 
are  exposed  to  the  strong  fire  of  a 
furnace:  these  are  next  welded, 
and  extended  to  the  length  of  about 
18  inches,  when  they  are  doubled; 
welded  a  second  timej  and  at 
length  drawn  to  the  requisite  size 
and  shape.  The -celebrated  Bres- 
cian-steel  is  obtained  by  roasting 
the  iron-ore  in  strata,  with  layers 
of  wood  between  each  ;  and,  when 
these  are  sufliciently  smelted,  the 
metal  is  taken  out  of  the  furnace, 
broken  to  pieces,  picked, and  wash- 
ed in  troughs  of  pure  water.  It  is 
next  conveyed  to  an  oblong  square 
cavity,  termed  the  Jhixing-hed, 
which  is  strewed  with  a  mixture  of 
finely-sifted  aslies  and  sand,  that 
are  carefully  compressed.  A  stra- 
tum of  charcoal  is  th:^n  h\d  on  j 
the  smelted  metal  is  gradually  add- 
ed J  and,  at  the  end  of  tlnee  or  four 
days,  the  conversion  is  completed. 

The  best  steel  mnnufadured  in 
Britain,  is  known  under  tiie  name 
of  cast-steel.  It  is  prepared  from 
the  common  blistered  metal  j  which, 
being  broken  to  pieces,  is  put  into 
proper  crucibles,  with  a  fl.ux ;  and, 
after  the  fusion  is  efle6lcd,  tiic 
metal  is  cast  into  ingots,  when  it 
undergoes  the  operation  of  tilling, 
and  is  at  length  tempered,  by  re- 
jxiated  ignition  and  immersion  in 
water. 

In  1801,  a  Mr.  Eggs  obtained  a 
patent  for  a  new  method  of  U'nd- 
ing  steel.  After  giving  the  neces- 
sary shape  to  the  blade,  spring,  or 
other  article,  it  is  extended  over  a 
convex  piece  oi  iron,  denominated 
a  flat.     The    bent  steel  is    next 
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stricken  repeatedly  with  an  iroii 
machine,  resembling  a  chissel,  that 
cats  into  the  former,  and  completes 
the  bending ;  by  which  praftice 
he  conceives,  that  considerable  la- 
bour will  be  saved  in  the  manufac- 
turing of  springs,  trusses,  and  sur- 
geons' instruments. 

RustT/  steel  may  be  cleaned,  by 
first  anointing  it  with  sweet-oil, 
■which  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
days  will  soften  the  rustj  after- 
wards wiping  it  dry  with  clean 
rags,  and  polishing  the  tarnished 
parts  with  pumice-stone  or  eme- 
HY,  by  means  of  hard  wood :  but 
the  most  effe6lual  composition  for 
giving  a  high  degree  of  lustre  to 
steel,  is  a  paste  made  of  levigated 
blood-stone  and  spirit  of  wine. 

This  useful  article  is  subservient, 
chiefly  to  the  raanufa6lures  of 
sword-blades,  table  and  pen-knives, 
razors,  and  a  variety  of  other  uten- 
sils, employed  in  the  arts,  and  by 
mechanics :  its  medicinal  proper- 
ties differing  but  little  from  those 
of  iron,  we  refer  the  reader  to 
vol.  ii.  p.  31. — Steel  pays  on  im- 
portalion,  various  duties,  according 
to  its  respective  quality :-— thus, 
the  gad- steel  is  subje6t  to  the  charge 
of  21.  ps.  8fd.  per  cwt.  -,  the  long 
and  wisp-steel  pay  13s.  ll^d.  per 
cwt.  j  and  steel-zvire  is  liable  to 
the  duty  of  1  Id.  per  lb. 

STEEL-YARD,  or  Stilyard, 
•is  one  of  the  most  ancient  machines 
for  ascertaining  the  weight  of  bo- 
dies, by  its  counterpoise.  It  is  al- 
luded to  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  to 
this  day  used  by  the  Arabs,  and  all 
the  Asiatic  nations.  The  Grtek 
and  Roman  goldsmiths  preferred  it 
to  the  lalance^  which  was  the  in- 
strument used  by  the  people. 

The  steel-)^rd  consists  of  a  lever 
of  unec^ual  arms ;  and,  in  its  most 
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perfect  form,  is  constructed  on  the 
principles  of  the  usual  balance  j  to 
which  however  it  is  greatly  inferior,, 
in  point  of  minute  accuracy.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  steel-yard  is 
more  compendious  and  conveni- 
ent ;  nor  does  it  admit  of  those 
subtle  frauds  which  may  be,  and 
often  are,  pra6tised  with  a  pair  of 
scales. — See  Balance. 

There  is  another  species  of  pa^ 
tent  steel-yard,  consisting  of   an 
elastic- spring,  which  is  confined  in 
a  tube ;  thus  serving  by  its  expan- 
sion, as  a  substitute  for  the  long, 
arm,  and  pointing  out  the  weight 
of  substances,  by  marks  made  on 
the  moveable  perpendicular  bar  in 
its  centre.     It  would  be  superflu- 
ous to  enter  into  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  these  portable  machines  : 
let  it  therefore  suffice  to  observe, 
that  8uch  contrivance  is  not  suflB- 
cieutly  accurate  to  determine  the 
difference    of   ounces    or  drams; 
though  it  may  answer  the  purpose 
of  weighing  larger  quantities  j  pro- 
vided it  be  properly  handled,  and 
preserved  from  moisture,  or  rust.     J 
Stewing.     Sec  vol.  ii.  p.  53.       ■ 
STICKLEBACK,  theCoMMON, 
Banstickle,  orSHARPLiNG,  Gos- 
tej-osteus  «a//e«/z/^,L.  a  well-known 
fish,     abounding     in     newly -cut 
ditches,   canals,  and  other  collec- 
tions of  water.     It  seldom  exceeds 
two  or  three  inches  in' length  :  the 
back  is  covered  with  sharp  spines  j 
and,  like  its  sides,  is  of  an  olive- 
green  :  the  belly  is  perfectly  white. 
Numerous  shoals  of  sticklebacks 
inhabit  the  fens   of  Lincolnshire, 
and  the  adjoining  rivers,  where  ex- 
periments have  been  made  to  ex- 
press oil   from    these  diminutive 
creatures  j  but,  we  conceive,  they 
may  be  more  profitably  employed 
as  manure, — See  vol.  iii.  p.  153. 
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Stilyard.     See  Steel-yard. 

Stilton-cheese.  See  vol.  i. 
pp.  496-7. 

STIMULANTS,  in  medicine, 
generally  denote  those  subtances,or 
means,  by  wiiich  the  a<5tion  of  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  body  is  increased, 
for  instance,  the  circulation  of  the 
^)lood,  or  the  activity  of  the  mus- 
cular fibres,  so  as  to  atied,in  a  more 
or  less  favourable  manner,  the 
whole  system  of  the  nerves.  In 
short,  these  remedies  are  chiefly 
designed  to  raise  the  vital  pozi-cr, 
by  producing  such  changes  in  the 
organized  frame,  as  will  render  the 
latter  more  susceptible  of  those 
jbcfilt  y  impressions  (by  others 
terrped  irritabUityJ  on  which  the 
proper  exercise  of  all  the  animal 
and  vital  fundions  principally  de- 
pends. Hence,  the  greatest  pre- 
caution is  requisite,  in  the  choice 
and  adaptation  of  siimulants  to  the 
particular  constitution  and  circum- 
stances of  the  individual  j  so  that  the 
energy  of  the  active  principle  of 
life  may  not,  at  the  same  time,  be 
too  much  weakened  ;  or,  by  a  long 
continuance  of  such  means,  be  to- 
tally exhausted. 

It  would  be  incompatible  with 
our  plan,  to  enter  into  a  minute  dis- 
cussion of  this  important  subje(5t : 
we  siiall,  therefore,  content  our- 
selves with  observing  that,  in  the 
application  of  stimulants,  the  prin- 
cipal attention  ought  to  be  direded 
4o  ascertain,  by  indudion,  from  the 
existing  degree  of  debility  or  ner- 
vous inadivity,  whether  any,  and 
what  portion  of  the  vital  principle 
in  the  patient,  may  occasionally  be 
roused  or  excited  into  adion  :— 
<he  result  of  such  inquiry,  can  be 
<letermined  only  by  the  experienced 
juedical  praditioncr.  The  trutli  of 
li  is  assertion,  will  be  more  evideut 
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frofn  the  following  list  of  stimulat- 
ing remedies,  any  of  which  may, 
in  certain  cases,  prove  useful,  if 
prcjperly  employed :  thus  wine,  cam- 
phor, musk,  castor,  opium,  phos- 
phoious,  marum  germander,  cin- 
namon, volatile  alkali ;  nay,  even 
fridion,  eledtricity,  and  the  appli* 
cation  of  nettles — all  have,  in  va* 
rious  instances,  afforded  relief, 
when  diredted  with  judgment. 

For  guiding  those  readers,  who 
are  in  search  of  general  informa- 
tion, we  shall  briefly  state  tiiff 
principal  cases,  in  which  stimulants 
may  be  resorted  to  :  1 .  In  ardent 
fevers  attended  with  extreme  ner- 
vous debility,  especially  those  of  the 
malignant  kind,  where  the  patient 
has  neither  strength  to  discharge 
the  morbid  miasma  affeding  him, 
nor  to  counterad  the  noxious  influ- 
ence of  disease.  2.  In  all  the  chro- 
nic disorders  arising  from  intestinal 
obstrudionsi  acrid  humours  j  long- 
continued  depressing  passions  j 
want  of  sufficient  nutriment  j  pri- 
vation of  fresh  air  j  too  great  exer- 
tions of  the  mind,  especially  night- 
study  ;  and  debauches  of  every  de- 
scription. 3.  In  fainting-fits,  or 
swoonings,  where  the  highest  de- 
gree of  bodily  w<;akness  is  only 
apparent,  so  that  they  originate 
from  a  suppression,  rather  than 
from  the  want  of  nervous  energy. 
4.  In  paralytic  affections,  produced 
by.  any  of  the  causes  before  speci- 
fied.— Hence,  it  will  be  easily  un- 
derstood, that  the  nature  of  stimu- 
Icuits,  requires  not  only  the  know- 
ledge of  seleding,  but  also  great 
circumspection  in  applying  them  to 
proper  subjeds. 

STIRRUP,  a  semi-circular  ma*- 
chine,  manufadured  of  steel,  plat- 
ed iron,  &c.  serving  to  support  the 
foot  of  the  horseman  j  as  it  en- 
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ables  him  to  mount,  and  to  main- 
tain a  due  equilibrium,  while  seat- 
ed on  the  animal. 

Without  entering  into  an  histo- 
rical account  of  this   contrivance, 
the  utility  of  it  is  obvious.    Hence, 
an  ingenious  artisan,  Mr.  Kelly, 
of  the    Strand,    London,    several 
years    since,    obtained    a    patent, 
which  is  now  expired,   for  manu- 
fafturing    stirrups,     one    side    of 
which  opens  by  means  of  a  spring, 
if  the  rider  should  accidentally  be 
thrown  off  his  seat,  or   otherwise 
be  entangled  ;  in  order  to  prevent 
dangerous  injuries  often  arising  in 
consequence  of  being  dragged  by 
the  horse.     We  understand,  how- 
ever, from  the  patentee,   that  this 
invention  is  not  so  effectual  in  pre- 
venting danger,   as  his  lately  con- 
trived stirrup-leathers,  with  a  spring 
beneath  the   saddle :  thus,   if  the 
horseman  happen  to  fall  off,   both 
the  stirrup  and  the  leather  will  be 
immediately  disengaged.     As  the 
price^of  the  whole  apparatus  is  not 
considerably  raised   by  this  useful 
■  addition  to  a   hunting-saddle,  we 
recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  our 
readers. 

Stock-bill  :  See  Herb-Ro- 
bert. 

STOCKINGS,  are  those  gar- 
ments which  serve  to  clothe,  of 
shelter,  the  legs  and  feet  from  cold, 
and  moisture. 

Stockings  are  ipanufadured  of 
'silk,  cotton,  thread,  or  worsted  3 
being  either  knit  with  needles,  or 
woven  on  a  loomj  but  the  most 
proper  material  is  wool,  which  is 
doubtless  a  warmer,  and  more  na- 
tural clothing  for  the  human  body, 
particularly  durmg  the  winter,  than 
that  of  any  other  texture.  In  all 
case^,  however,  they  ought  to  be 
-adapted  to  the  i'v/^  of  the  foot  3 
•^cauisC,  if  too  short,  they  cannot 
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fall  to  occasion  cramps,  or  other 
painful  sensations ;  and,  if  too 
long,  the  folds  thus  arising,  will 
produce  blisters,  and  otherwise 
prove  an  impediment  in  walking. 
Those,  who  have  any  regard  for 
their  health,  ought  to  accommo- 
date their  stockings  to  the  different 
seasons ;  wearing  thick  woollen 
hose  during  the  winter,  and  chang- 
ing these  for  a  lighter  kind,  during 
w  arm  weather. — As  the  feet  con- 
stantly perspire,  in  consequence  of 
the  united  fri6tion  both  of  the 
shoes  and  of  the  stockings,  it  will 


be  advisable  to  make  use  of  a  clean 
pair  of  the  latter,  more  than  once  in 
the  day,  or  every  time  the  feet  are 
chilly  and  uncomfortable,  both 
from  motives  of  health  and  clean- 
liness. But  silk  stockings  ought, 
on  no  account,  to  be  worn  Jiexi  the 
skin  ;  because  they  not  only  ex- 
pose the  person  wearing  them  to 
frequent  colds  and  catarrhs,  but 
are  also  in  other  respeds  very  un- 
favourable to  health,  especially  in 
scorbutic  habits. 

In  July,  1799,  a  patent  was 
granted  to  Mr.  John  Eaton, for  his 
invention  of  a  piece  of  machinery 
to  be  added  to  a  stocking-frame,  for 
manufacturing  hose-pieces,  gloves, 
&c.  in  a  more  neat,  simple,  and 
expeditious  manner,  than  can  be 
effected  by  the  common  method. 
As,  however,  a  mere  description 
would  convey  an  inadequate  idea 
of  Mr.  Eaton's  contrivance,  the 
curious  reader  is  referred  to  the 
11th  vol.  of  the  Repertory  of  ylrts, 
&:c.  vhere  a  full  specification  is 
inserted,  and  exemplified  by  an 
engraving. 

STOMACH  is  a  membranous 
viscus,  servingKo  receive  and  digest 
the  various  articles  of  food,  con- 
veyed through  the  mouth  and  gul- 
Iciyforthe  nutrition  of  tlie  body 
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It  Is  situated  m  the  epigastric  re- 
gion (see  Abdomen),  towards  the 
left  side,  in  the  form  of  a  horizon- 
tal, long  sack,  furnished  at  each  end 
with  an  oriHce,  namely,  the  upper 
or  left,  called  the  cnrdia,  where 
this  organ  is  connefted  with  the 
gullet ;  and  the  inferior,  or  right 
opening,  termed  the  pylorus,  by 
^vhich  it  is  united  to  the  intestines. 

As  the  funftion  of  the  stomach 
is  of  the  first  importance  in  the 
animal  economy,  it  will  be  useful 
to  give  a  concise  view  of  the  princi- 
pal alie6tions  to  wliich  it  is  liable. 

It  foreign  substances  have,  by 
accident,  been  swallowed,  such  as 
nails,  stones,  pieces  of  bones,  coins, 
knives,  &c.  the  proper  remedies 
•will  be  those  of  a  fat  or  oily  nature, 
namely,  castor-oil,  butter-milk, 
spermaceti,  mucilages,  &:c.  clysters 
of  similar  liquids;  in  order  to 
sheath  the  internal  membranes 
against  injury;  and,  inconsequence 
of  which,  indigestible  bodies  are 
generally  evacuated  with  the  feces, 
though  sometimes  not  without 
pain ;  so  that,  in  some  instances, 
ihey  have  proved  fatal.  The  far- 
ther treatment  is  stated,  vol.  ii.  p. 
413,  and  vol.  iii,  p.  I9G. 

Of  a  more  serious  complexion, 
however,  is  an  inflammation:  of 
THE  Stomach,  or  Gastritis  :  the 
principal  symptoms  of  this  malady 
arc,  violent  fever  of  the  malignant 
kind ;  anxiety  ;  intense  heat  and 
pain  in  tlie  epigastric  region  ;  nau- 
sea and  vomiting,  attended  with 
Ijiccough. 

Causes  : — Acrid  substances,  for 
Instance,  glass,  corrosive  sublimate, 
irsenic,  &c.  too  large  quantities  of 
litre;  suppressed  perspiration  ;  re- 
pulsion ot  the  gout,  particularly  in 
plethoricand  bilious  habits  ;  violent 
passions;  cold  draughts  when  the 
iudy  is  heated  3  though  it  may  albo 
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arise  from  external  injury  sustained 
in  other  parts,  such  as  the  brain,  &c. 

This  dangerous  malady,  gene- 
rally, terminates  between  the  fourth 
and  eighth  day.  If  the  symptoms 
continue  without  intermission,  and- 
beconie  more  violent,  a  mortitica- 
tion  may  be  apprehended :  thus, 
sudden  cessation  of  pain  j  low- 
pulse,  and  great  weakness,  denote 
that  gangrene  has  taken  place;  but, 
in  less  urgent  rases,  where  no  re- 
markable changes  happen  for  seve- 
ral days,  a  more  favourable  event 
may  be  e,xpe6ted ;  though,  when 
the  affedtion  proceeds  from  injuries 
in  other  parts,  or  the  swallowing  of 
poisons,  it  generally  terminates  in 
death. 

Cure  : — ^The  chief  remedy  to  he 
resorted  to  here,  is  immediate  and 
copious  bleeding,  after  which  a 
blister  ought  to  be  applied  to  the 
pit  of  tiie  stom:'ch  :  great  benefit 
has  also  been  derived  from  emol- 
lient, and  mildly  opening  clysters. 
I'he  patient's  beverage  should  be 
of  a  diluent,  mucilaginous,  or  oily 
nature,  and  taken  in  small  quan- 
tities ;  the  latter  will  prove  salu- 
tary,  wliere  the  irritating  substance 
has,  for  some  time,  remained  in 
the  stomacli.  If  the  disorder  ori- 
ginated Irom  corrosive  poisons,  the 
most  pr(){)er  means  of  decomposing 
them,  and  of  counterading  their 
effects,  will  be  timely  and  copious 
draughts  of  a  solution  of  soap  ;  or 
sulphureous  waters  ;  warm  baths, 
and  the  subsequent  use  of  mucila- 
ginous liquids. — See  vol.  i.  p.  IIO. 
After  the  cure  has  been  success- 
fully etl(  ^led,  the  convalescent 
should  be  cautious  in  his  diet, 
avoiding  all  coarse  and  lieating 
food;  lie  ought  likewise  carefully 
to  keep  his  stomach  and  t'eet  warm, 
especially  in  changeable  weather. 

Anotlier  species  of  ^a*//7//V,  is  the 
eri/si' 
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erysipelatous,  which  occurs  more 
frequently  than  is  generally  un- 
derstood :  the  signs  by  which  the 
existence  of  this  afFe<5lion  may  be 
ascertained,  are  as  follow  :  the 
mouth  and  fauces  appear  inflam- 
ed J  there  is  pain  at  tiie  pit  ot  the 
stomach,  attended  with  frequent 
vomiting,  and  a  slight  fever.  The 
disorder  often  changes  its  place, 
and  sometimes  spreads  through 
the  whole  alimentary  canal,  where 
it  occasions  vomiting  or  diarrhoea. 
In  most  instances,  it  proceeds  from 
rjcrid  substances  introduced  into 
the  stomach,  and  frotn  internal 
causes,  the  nature  of  which  has  not 
been  hitherto  discovered  j  though 
it  also  frequently  appears  as  a 
symptom  of  putrid  fevers,  and 
during  convalescence  in  general. 

Cure: — When  this  inflammatory 
complaint  arises  from  acrid  sub- 
stances, it  will  be  necessary  to  take 
copious  draughts  of  warm,  bland 
liquids,  with  a  view  to  excite  vo- 
miting, by  which  it  may  be  re- 
moved ;  or,  if  it  proceed  from 
mineral  poisons,  recourse  should 
be  had  to  the  antidot  s  mentioned 
under  their  respettive  heads. — 
J^leeding,  in  this  case,  is  neither 
advisable  nor  safe,  especially  if  the 
patient  be  in  a  debilitated  state  : 
on  the  contrary,  small  quantities 
of  vegetable  acids,  and  the  careful 
vise  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  will  be 
produdive  of  good  efl^c6ts. 

With  respect  to  tiie  method  of 
treating  Indigestion,  w6  refer 
the  reader  to  that  article. 

STOJNE,  or  Lithiasis,  is  a  con- 
cretion of  calcareous  matter,  form- 
ed in  difi^erent  organs  of  the  body, 
but  particularly  in  the  kidnies,  uri- 
nary passage,  and  biliary  du6ts  ; 
though  other  parts  are  not  exempt 
from  its  influence :  thus,  accumu'- 
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lations  of  this  kind  have  frequentif 
been  discovered,  upon  dissection, 
in  the  heart,  brain,  lungs,  intes** 
tines,  &c.  of  various  size,  shape, 
weight,  and  number.  'I'here  are 
instances,  where  more  than  200 
small  stones  have  been  gradually 
voided  by  stool. 

An  inquiry  into  the  nature  of 
these  morbid  productions  being  fo- 
reign to  our  purpose,  we  shall 
briefly  state,  that  they  probably 
originate  from  a  deposition  of  cer- 
tain particles  of  the  blood,  which 
cohere  to  any  small  body  they  may 
find  in  their  passage,  thus  forming 
the  nucleus  or  basis.  Hence  we  shall 
confine  our  ^attention  to  the  practi- 
cal treatment  of  this  dreadful  ma- 
lady, in  the  instances  before  men- 
tioned ',  and  commence  with  the 
urinary  stojies,  as  being  the  most 
frequent.  These  are  situated  either, 
in  the  kidnies,  urinary  du6ts,  blad- 
der,  or  urethra. 

Symptoms  of  the  stone  in  tho 
kidnies  : — An  obtuse  pain  about 
the  loins  J  nausea  and  vomiting; 
small  pieces  of  calcareous  matter 
are  discharged  with  the  urine  3  but, 
if  the  concretion  be  settled  in  the 
bladder,  an  uneasiness  will  be  felt 
at  the  end  of  the  urinary  passage, 
especially  in  emitting  the  water^ 
which  suddenly  stops  3  or,  it  can 
be  passed  only  when  lying  on  the 
back:  the  urine  is  of  various  co- 
lours, and  often  tinged  with  blood  j 
and,  if  the  accumulation  be  of  a 
considerable  size,  a  fixed  pain  pre-^ 
vails  about  the  neck  of  the  blad? 
der.  More  certain  signs,  however, 
for  ascertaining  the  presence  of  a 
stone,  are  the  following  :  1.  when 
the  discharge  of  urine  is  accom.» 
panied  with  small  pieces  of  such 
stony  matter;  and,  2.  by  sounding, 
which  is  performed,  either  by  the 
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introdu6iIon  of  the  finger  iato  the 
anus,  or  of  the  catheter  into  the 
bladder. 

Causes  : — ^This  distressing  afflic- 
tion may  be  induced  by  a  great  va- 
riety of  circumstances,  especially 
by  improper  articles  of  diet  (see 
Gravel)  j  though,  in  some  coun- 
tries, it  is  endemial,  where  a  pe- 
culiar disposition  in  the  habits  of 
the  people  promotes  its  formation. 
These  painful  concretions  have, 
likewise,  been  observed  to  be  very 
common  in  the  countries  provided 
only  witii  hard  spring  waters,  which 
constitute  the  daily  beverage  of  the 
inhabitants :  they  may  also  arise 
from  too  copious  use  of  acids,  ar.d 
certain  wines,  for  instance,  Mo- 
selle and  Rhenish,  or  Old  Hock  j 
not  less  than  from  cheese,  and  other 
gross  aliment.  Farther,  well-at- 
tested instances  have  occurred,  in 
ylvhich  this  excruciating  disorder 
was  occasioned  by  the  shot  swal- 
lowed with  game,  and  even  by  the 
dust  from  mill-stones^  mixed  with 
the  flour. 

During  the  passage  of  stones 
from  the  kidnies  into  the  bladder, 
the  patient  is  afllided  with  pain, 
vomiting,  'kc.  which  form  the 
paroxysm  of  the  gravel  and  stone  ; 
being  sometimes  even  attended 
with  inflammation  (see  Kidnies). 
In  the  bladder,  they  are  mostly  pro- 
du6live  of  pain  j  strangury^  bloody 
urine  3  inflammation  5  though  in 
some  instances  they  have  remained 
in  a  dormant  state  for  a  considera- 
ble time  J  and,  unless  removed  by 
proper  means,  death  closes  the 
scene. 

Cure  : — An  er.dless  variety  of 
remedies,  under  the  name  of  li- 
thxm  hip  tics,  have  been  recom- 
mended, for  dissolving  the  stone  j 
but  as  an  account  of  ail  these  pre- 
tended specifics  would  be  equally 
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tedious  and  useless,  we  shall  only 
mention  such  as  appear  best  adapted 
to  tht^  purpose.  A  preparation, 
which  formerly  stood  in  great  re- 
pute, is  the  caustic  ley,  which» 
however,  requires  mucilaginous  or 
gelatinous  drink  as  a  vehicle  : 
thus,  it  was  administered  with 
great  secrecy  by  an  empiric  of  the 
name  of  Chittick,  to  whom  the 
patients  sent  a  vessel  containing 
veal-broth,  which  he  returned  with 
the  medicine  mixed  in  the  liquor, 
and  secured  by  a  lock  :  for  this  ex.- 
position  we  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Blackrie.  It  is  evident,  that  great 
caution  is  requisite  in  the  dose  of 
so  active  a  medicine.  Considerable 
benefit  has  been  derived  frotii  thf 
Use  of  water  impregnated  with 
fixed  air,  as  direQed  by  Dr.  Faj> 
CO  NEK. — An  infusion  of  the  seeds 
of  wild  carrot  (Daucus  sylvesiris, 
L.)  sweetened  with  honey,  is  a 
simple  and  much  esteemed  re- 
medy.— The  late  Dr.  De  Haen, 
reconnnended  the  Bear-whortle- 
berry f  Arbutus  Uua  ursi,  L.)  as  a 
most  efficacious  remedy  for  the 
stone  :  it  may  be  taken  in  doses 
of  from  one  scruple  to  half  a  dram 
in  powder,  twice  or  three  times  a 
day  3  or,  in  the  form  of  an  infusion 
tlius  prepared :  Take  of  bear- 
whortleberry  leaves  three  drams, 
and  boiling  water  one  pint :  after 
simmering  for  one  or  two  hours, 
the  liquor  should  be  strained  j  and 
from  two  to  ihree  table-spoonfuls 
may  be  given  twice  or  three  times 
a  day. — Lime-water  has  likewise 
proved  beneflcial  in  this  complaint, 
both  when  taken  internally,  and  in- 
jected into  the  bladder. — Another 
simple  remedy  has  bet^n  prescribed 
witli  great  success  by  Dr.  Mac- 
BKiDK  :  thirty  berries  of  raw  cof- 
fee ought  to  be  boiled  in  a  quart 
of  pure    water,   till   it  acquire  a 

deep 
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"deep  greenish  colour;  of  this  li- 
fjaor  about  half  a  pint  is  to  be 
taken,  morning  and  evening,  with 
10  drops  of  sweet  spirit  of  nitre  : 
during'  such  course,  the  bowels 
should  be  occasionally  opened,  by 
a  dose  of  castor-oil.  Similar  at- 
tention ought  to  be  paid,  when  any 
of  the  other  remedies  are  admini- 
stered ;  and  their  operation  may  also 
be  assisted  by  the  use  of  mild  diu- 
retics. In  their  diet,  patients  should 
^void  coarse  and  heavy  provisions, 
such  as  salted,  dried,  or  smoked 
gniraal  food,  especially  substances 
of  an  oily  nature,  and  all  high- 
seasoned  dishes  :  farther,  red-port, 
Rhenish,  and  Moselle  wines,  are 
uncommonly  pernicious ;  as  they 
naturally  promote  the  accumula- 
tion of  stones :  the  beverage  ought, 
therefore,  to  consist  of  cooling  di- 
luents, in  which  some  mucilage  of 
gum  arable  or  tragacauth  is  dis- 
solved.— Symptoms  of  violent  pain 
may  be  relieved  by  emollient  cly- 
sters with  opium. 

Should,  however,  all  endeavours 
of  dissoluing  the  stony  coiK;retion 
prove  abortive,  recourse  miist  be 
bad  to  an  operation,  as  the  only 
eventual  means  of  extirpating  the 
disease.  If  the  stone  should  be 
retained  in  the  urinary  passage, 
speedy  application  must  be  made 
to  a  professional  man ;  because  de- 
hy,  or  neglect,  cannot  fail  to  in- 
crease the  evil. 

Gall-stonmis,  or  concretions 
formed  in  the  biliary  dui^s,  are  of  va- 
rious size  and  colour.  There  is  a  ful- 
fiess  and  pain  about  the  stomach ; 
loss  of  itppt Liie  ;  languor;  nausea; 
colic;  vomiting;  and  restlessness: 
tW.  eyes  have  a  yellowish  appear- 
ance; and  jaundice  is  a  frequent 
aUendant  on  the  disorder. 

With  a  view  to  expel  such  bili- 
ary concretiiins,   the  patient  may 
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first  resort  to  a  warm  bath,  and 
then  take  a  gentle  emetic ;  though, 
in  plethoric  habits,  or  if  the  pain 
be  violent,  a  small  portion  of  blood 
may  be  drawn  from  the  arm,  and 
an  opiate  given ;  in  order  to  allay 
the  spasms.  But,  where  the  symp- 
toms do  not  abate  after  the  second 
bathing  and  emetic,  medical  ad- 
Vice  will  be  indispensable. — In 
slight  cases,  a  decoction  of  the 
Soap-wort,  or  of  Dandelion  and 
Dog's-grass,  in  which  a  few  drams 
of  vitriolated  kali  are  dissolved, 
has  been  found  of  effedtual  service. 
Great  benefit  has,  likewise,  been 
derived  from  the  liberal  use  of  ace- 
tatedkaU,  especially  if  administered 
at  an  early  period.  Bkugnatelli, 
has  for  some  time  employed  with 
great  success,  the  acidulated  car- 
bonate of  time. 

In  all  calculous  affections,  tiie 
body  should  be  regulated  by  th© 
mildest  laxatives,  the  good  effeds 
of  which  may  l)e  still  farther  pro- 
moted by  moderate  exercise  on 
Jiorse-back  ;  though  the  same  cau; 
tion  ought  to  be  observed  in  this 
respe<5t,  as  well  as  in  the  use  of 
emetics  >  for  eveiy  violent  effort, 
or  concussion  of  the  viscera,  tends 
to  aggravate  the  complaint. 

STONES,  in  general,  are  de- 
fined to  be  hard,  solid  bodies,  which 
are  neither  soluble  in  water,  nor 
malleable.  1'hey  are  formed  in 
the  progress  of  time,  within  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  by  tlie  gra- 
dual accretion  of  earthy  particles  ; 
which,  by  different  combinations, 
acquire  various  degrees  of  hard- 
ness. 

Stones  have,  by  mineralogists, 
been  divided  into  numerous  classes, 
accovdmg  to  their  respective  con- 
sistence, colour,  form,  and  other 
properties :  but,  as  wc  state  the 
uioat  valuable  kinds  and  species  of 

these 
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these  fossils,  in  alphabetical  order, 
we  shall  in  this  place  only  remark, 
that  the  practice  of  indiscriminately 
collee-ting  stones  from  land,  is  pro- 
dudive  of  great  disadvantage,  be- 
cause it  tends  to  diminish  its  fer- 
tility. (See  also  vol.  i.  p.  9-5.) 
'I "here  are,  however,  certain  situa- 
tions abounding  with  stones,  tliat 
might  be  usefully  employed  in  re- 
pairing roads  : — the  usual  mode  of 
gathering  theni  by  hand,   or  sepa- 
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rating  them  from  the  soil  by  means 
of  an  iron  or  wooden  riddle,  being 
equally  troublesome  and  expensive, 
we  have  procured  the  following  cut, 
of  a  machine  for  clearing  land  from 
stones,  and  also  for  sifting  sand  or 
gravel:  it  was  invented  by  Petkr 
Francis  Pon'ti,  an  ingenious  Ita- 
lian mechanic,  on  whom  the  Patri- 
otic Society  of  Milan  conferred  a 
premium  of  1(5  scudi,  and  a  silver 
medal. 


fi,  a,  a,  a,  are  four  wooden  feet, 
serving  to  support  a  beam,  f,  to  the 
ends  of  which  are  fixed  two  pieces 
of  wood,  d,  and  g,  containing  the 
iron  axis  e. 

A  hoop  of  iron  is  fastened  over 
such  axis,  by  means  of  a  hook,  /,  to 
prevent  it  from  being  raised  up  by 
the  weight  ot'lhe  receiver  or  basket, 
marked  by  the  letters  i,  7n,  h  , 
i,  m,  h. 

/•,  b,  are  two  cross  pieces,  fixed 
to  the  inner  surface  of  the  feet ;  and 
which  contribute  to  strengthen  tl;e 


machine,  and  to  keep  it  steady. 
They  are  made  to  proje6t  in  the 
form  of  handles,  for  the  greater 
convenience  of  transporting  the 
implement  to  different  places,  two 
men  being  thus  enabled  to  carry  it 
with  ease. 

kf  is  a^continuation  of  the  iron 
axis,  e,  so  as  to  form  the  handle  of 
the  basket  j  and,  on  turning  it 
round,  the  basket  moves  in  a  cir- 
cular diredion :  the  axis  is  lixed 
to  the  bottom  of  the  receiver  by  a 
cross  of  iron, 7;  or,  such  axis  may 
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be  made  to  pass  through  the  basket, 
and  be  so  tirnily  attached  to  its  in- 
ner surface,  as  to  support  its  rotary 
motion. 

The  receiver  described  by  the 
letters  I,  m,  h  -,  i,  m,  hy  consists  of 
a  thick  wooden  bottom,  to  which 
are  fastened  (by  means  of  nails  re- 
presentee! by  black  dots)  the  iron 
bars,  of  which  all  its  sides  are  com- 
posed. These  bars  extend  in  an 
oblique  dircdion  to  the  bottom  3 
so  that  the  diameter  of  the  outer 
periphery,  h,  k,  is  double  to  that  of 
the  bottom :  they  are  equal  in 
length  to  the  diameter  h,  h:  at 
which  part  they  are  fastened  to  a 
strong  iron  hoop. 

The  original  basket  delineated  in 
our  figure,  is  nearly  two  Paris  feet 
in  diameter  5  and  all  the  other  parts 
are  constructed  accordingly :  the 
size  of  the  machine  may,  however, 
be  enlarged,  or  diminished,  as  occa- 
sion requires.  But,  as  tlie  spaces  be- 
tween such  bats  would  be  dispro- 
portionally  wide,  in  case  the  latter 
were  throughout  of  an  equal  size,  or 
breadth,  these  are  made  somewhat 
round  towards  the  letters  i,  i ;  be- 
comitig  gradually  broader  as  they 
approach  to  h,  h  5  so  that  the  spaces 
between  the  bars  do  not  increase  in 
proportion  to  the  width  of  the 
basket. 

Lastly,  in  case  such  bars  be  not 
sufficiently  strong,  ihey  may  be 
supported  by  fixing  another  iron 
hoop  round  them,  at  m  m.  And, 
if  this  machine  be  designed  to  sift 
sand  or  gravel,  as  well  as  to  clear 
land  from  stones,  a  sieve  of  iron 
wire  may  be  fastened  around  it ; 
and  the  interstices  of  which  may 
be  enlarged  or  diminished,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances. 

In  employing  tliis  machine,  it 
must  be  placed  at  one  end  of  the 
field:    two  men,  furnished  with 
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spades,  should  place  themselves  In 
the  front,  and  throw  the  earth  dug 
up  into  the  basket,  which  may  be 
turned  round  by  a  boy,  or  any  other 
person.  The  soil  and  stones  strike 
against  the  wooden  bottom,  and 
fall  upon  the  bars,  being  whirled 
lound  by  the  rotary  motion  of  tlie 
receiver.  During  such  revolution, 
the  sand,  small  stones,  and  earth, 
fall  through  the  interstices  of  the 
bars  on  the  ground,  while  such  as 
are  larger  will  be  thrown  to  a  cer- 
tain distance  from  the  basket  into 
a  trench,  made  for  their  reception. 
When  the  labourers  are  so  far  ad- 
vanced that  they  cannot,  without 
difficulty,  supply  the  basket,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  spread  the  sifted 
parts,  regularly  on  the  surface,  and 
to  remove  the  machine  by  means  of 
the  handles  h,  h,  so  as  to  be  exa6lly 
over  the  stones  already  separated. 
Thus,  the  work  may  be  continued 
in  a  similar  progression,  till  the 
land  be  properly  cleared. 

The  most  favourable  time  for 
this  agricultural  labour,  will  be 
during  temperate  weather;  when 
the  ground  is  neither  so  moist  as  to 
adhere  between  die  interstices,  and 
consequently  to  diminish  the  utility 
of  the  machine ;  nor  so  dry  and 
dusty  as  to  be  troublesome  to  th^-r 
labourers.  In  such  seasons,  stony 
land  may  be  greatly  improved  j  -as 
the  stones  will  be  buried  in  those 
spots  to  which  the  roots  of  annual' 
plants  do  not  extend  ;  and  in  which- 
neither  trees  nor  shrubs  will  pros- 
per. 

STONE-CROP,  or  Seduin,  L. 
a  genus  of  perennial  plants,  com-- 
prising  31  species,  Q  being  indige- 
nous j  of  which  the  following  are 
the  most  remarkable  : 

1.  The  Telephium,  or  .Orpine 
Stone-crop.  See  On  pine,  the 
Coimnou. 

2.  The 
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2.  Tile  acre,  Wall-petper, 
Biting,  or  Peppbr  Stone-crop, 
grows  on  the  surface  of  walls,  roofs, 
rocks,  and  in  dry  pastures  ;  flow- 
ers in  June  or  July.  This  vegetable 
is  eaten  by  goats,  but  refused  by 
horses,  cows,  and  sheep.  It  con- 
tinues to  vegetate,  while  suspended 
in  a  chamber  :  beiflg  very  acrid,  if 
applied  externally,  it  excites  blis- 
ters j  but,  when  taken  internally, 
occasions  vomiting. — According  to 
Dr.  Withering,  it  is  an  excellent 
remedy  in  scorbutic  cases,  and  in 
cjuartan  agues  :  a  table  spoonful  of 
its  expressed  juice  operates  power- 
fully as  a  purgative.  At  present, 
however,  it  is  seldom  employed} 
though,  on  account  of  its  a6tive 
properties,  the  wall-pepper  pro- 
mises to  be  an  useful  medicine, 
•when  administered  with  judgment. 

3.  The  njiexum,  or  Yellow 
Stone-crop,  thrives  on  walls, 
roofs,  and  rocks,  where  its  bright 
yellow  flowers  appear  in  aFuly, 

4.  The  77^/)<?.9^rt',  or  Rock  Stone- 
crop,  grows  principally  on  St. 
Vincent's  rock,  near  Bristol,  and 
on  the  Chedder  hills,  in  Somerset- 
shire. It  differs  from  the  preceding 
species  only  in  its  smaller  flowers, 
which  likewise  blow  in  July, 

Both  vegetables,  last  mentioned, 
having  an  agreeable,  pungent  taste, 
are  cultivated  in  Holland  and  Ger- 
many, where  they  are  esteemed  as 
ingredients  in  salads.  They  may 
be  easily  propagated,  by  planting 
cither  their  roots,  or  the  cuttings  of 
the  shoots  in  a  moist  soil,  where 
they  will  readily  take  root,  and 
spread  with  great  luxuriance. 

STORAX,  a  fragrant  gum-resin, 
exuding  from  incisions  made  in  the 
Common  Storax-tree,  or  Styrax 
officinalis,  L.  a  tiative  of  Italy  and 
the  Levant,  where  it  flowers  in 
July. 
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•  The  be?t  storax  is  obtained  from 
Asiatic  Turkey,  in  small,  irregular, 
transparent  masses,  of  a  pale- red, 
or  yellowish  colour,  and  generally 
abounds  with  whitish  tears,  resem- 
bling those  of  Benzoin.  The 
drug,  however,  which  is  commonly 
sold  in  the  shops,  consists  of  large, 
light  pieces,  very  impure,  frotu 
the  saw-dust  with  which  the  resi- 
nous juice  is  mixed.  And,  though 
inferior  to  the  preceding  sort,  yet 
in  a  purified  state,  it  possesses 
greater  fragrance. 

Storax  is  one  of  the  most  grate- 
ful of  the  odoriferous  gum-resins, 
but  is  at  present  disused  in  medi- 
cine ;  and  employed  chiefly  in  fu- 
migations, or  as  a  perfume :  it 
pays,  on  importation,  from  the  ceun- 
tries  of  which  the  storax-tree  is  a 
native,  only  C)|d.,  but  from  other 
places,  2s.  5jd.  per  lb. 

There  is  another  species,  known 
under  the  name  of  Liquid  Storax, 
which  exudes  from  incisions  made 
in  ihcIAquid-amlar  Sti/racl/iua,lj, 
asserted  to  be  a  native  of  Virginia 
and  Mexico.  It  is  farther  obtained, 
by  boiling  the  bark  or  branches  of 
that  tree  ;  in  consequence  of  which 
the  purer  particles  rise  to  tlie  sur- 
face. The  genuine  liquid  slorax  is 
of  the  consistence  of  honey,  pos- 
sesses a  fragrant  smell,  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  the  preceding, 
solid  species.  But  the  drug  of  this 
name  kept  ii)  the  £hot)s,  is  an  arti- 
ficial 'compound  of  the  concrete 
storax,  common  resin,  wine,  and 
oil, proj)erly incorporated.  Whether 
genuine  or  spurious,  it  is  only  used 
externally  as  a  balsamic.  The  ivn- 
ported  liquid  storax  pays  a  duty  of- 
4jd.  per  lb. 

STOVE,  in  domestic  efonoray, 

a    contrivance,    or    apparatus,    in 

which  fires  are  made,   with    the 

view  of  conveying  heat  throughout 

houses. 
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houses,  churches,  or  other  build- 
ings. ^ 

One  of  the  most  ingenious  plans 
designed  in  this  department,  is  the 
Pennsylvania  Fire-place,  which  we 
havedescribed  invol.ii.  pp.289-92. 
Notwithstanding  its  acknowledg- 
ed utility,  the  mechanism  of  Dr. 
Franklin's  apparatus  has  occa- 
sionally been  found  too  compkx 
to  be  comprehended  by  ordinary 
workmen :  hence,  a  Mr.  Sharp 
procured  a  patent,  several  years 
siince,  for  certain  improvements, 
which  are  calculated  to  obviate 
such  inconveniencies.  Thus,  by 
adding  a  funnel  to  tlie  top,  these 
lire-places  can  be  adapted  to  any 
chimnies ;  and,  if  the  funnel  be 
lengthened,  it  may  be  accommo- 
dated to  libraries,  ball-rooms,  or 
other  buildings,  which  have  not 
the  advantage  of  a  chimney.  Mr. 
S.'s  stove-grates  are  provided  with 
a  hollow  base ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  he  is  enabled  to  apply  them, 
without  any  additional  brick- work, 
more  ctTedually  to  the  purpose  of 
heating  rooms,  than  is  practicable 
with  those  on  Franklin's  con- 
struction :  at  the  same  time,  by  his 
alterations  in  the<2ir-Zo,i(scevol.ii. 
p.  290),  a  larger  portion  vi  air  is 
introduced.  Our  limits  permit  us 
only  to  add,  that  Mr.  Sharp's 
stove-grates  may  be  accommodated 
to  every  building,  whether  public 
or  private  :  and  we  refer  the  read- 
er to  his  "j4ccount  of  the  Air-Stove' 
Grates,'"  &c.  8vo. 

In  June,  179(),  a  patent  was 
granted  to  Mr.  William  Whit- 
tin  gton,  for  his  invention  of  a 
Fortahle  Baknig  Stove.  I'he  pa- 
tentee asserts,  that  his  contrivance; 
is  calculated  for  baking  all  kinds  of 
bread,  particularly  that  prepared 
of  oats,  with  a  cheapness  and  faci- 
lity not  hitlierto  experienced.     It 
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,*raay  be  manufactured  from  ^nj 
metal,  or  even  from  clay,  of  any 
size  or  shape ;  and  either  with  or 
without  an  oven :  the  door  for  sup- 
plying fuel,  together  with  the  pipe 
or  flue  for  carrying  off  the  smoke, 
may  be  fixed  in  any  part  of  the 
stove.  Besides,  this  machine  may 
be  used  in  any .  situation,  whether 
on  land  or  at  sea  j  being  easily 
portable,  and  requiring  only  owe- 
'fij'tli  part  of  the  fuel  consumed  in 
the  common  wayj  as  it  may  be 
easily  heated  with  coke,  coals, 
wood,  charcoal,  or  any  other  sub- 
stance. For  a  more  diffuse  account 
of  such  contrivance,  the  reader  will 
consult  the  12th  vol.  of  the  Repet* 
tory  of  Arts,  &c.  where  it  is  illus- 
trated with  an  engraving. 

A  patent  was  likewise  granted  to 
Mr.  Edward  Walker,  for  a  port- 
able Stove  or  Kitchen  j  to  fjcili- 
tate  the  processes  of  cooking,  or 
dressing  provisions.  The  whole  is 
manufactured  of  either  cast  or 
wrought  iron  ;  having  a  tire-place 
in  its  centre,  which  is  inclosed  by  a 
door  :  beneath  is  an  ash-hole  j  and, 
on  each  side,  there  is  a  closet,  one 
of  which  may  be  employed  for 
baking ;  the  other  will  contain  two 
spits,  with  racks,  Uc.  complete ; 
the  top  may  be  used  as  a  Iroiling^ 
plate,  heated  by  the  same  lire> 
while  the  smoke  is  carried  off 
through  an  iron  funnel,  having  a 
smoke-jack  for  the  purpose  of 
turning  the  spits.  A  more  com- 
plete idea  of  this  stove  may  be  ob-^ 
tained  from  the  15th  vol.  of  the 
Repertory,  &c.  wd)ere  the  specifi- 
cation is  illustrated  with  an  ei>- 
graving.  — See  also^  the  articles 
FiuE-i'LACE,  Furnace,  Grates, 
and  Kitchen. 

Stoves,  in  Horticulture,  are 
buildings  erected  for  the  purpose 
of  preserving  tender  plants^  which 
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would  otherwise  perish,  from  the 
moisture  and  coldness  of  our  cli- 
mate. 

These  ereftlons  are  usually  di- 
vided Into  two  classes^  namely, 
tark  and  dry-stoves,  according  to 
the  plan  on  which  they  are  esta- 
blished. In  the  former  case,  a  pit 
is  dug  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four 
feet,  that  generally  extends  over  the 
whole  length  of  the  hot-house,  and 
IS  filled  with  fresh  tanners'  bark, 
in  which  the  pots,  containing  the 
plants,  are  plunged. — See  Hot- 
bed. 

Dry-stoves  are  built  of  bricks, 
in  the  form  of  flues,  which  are 
conveyed  either  beneath  the  pave- 
ment, or  attached  to  the  back  wall 
of  the  house  j  one  being  constTu6ted 
above  another,  and  returned  six  or 
eight  times  throughout  the  whole 
length  of  the  building.  In  such 
gtovcs,  it  is  necessary  to  arrange 
tlie  pots  on  shelves,  rising  pro- 
gressively. Their  dimensions  ought 
to  be  adapted  to  the  number  of 
plants  to  be  preserved;  the  iloor 
being  elevated  to  a  greater  or 
smaller  height  above  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  according  to  the 
natural  humidity  or  dryness  of  the 
soil.  It  will  be  necessary  to  make 
paths  about  two  feet  wide  in  the 
front,  for  the  convenience  of  walk- 
ing. The  furnace  may  be  placed 
cither  in  the  middle,  or  at  one  end 
of  the  building ;  but  it  should,  in 
every  case,  be  adapted  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  fuel  to  be  employed.  The 
best  for  this  purpose  is  tiaf;  be- 
cause it  burns  more  uniformly,  and 
Slowly,  than  any  other  combusti- 
ble substance,  and  consequently 
requires  less  attendance. 

Sucli  Is  the  manner  in  which 
these  kinds  of  stoves  are  generally 
construfted  3  but  Dr.  Anderson 
has   lately  contrived  another  ap- 
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paratus,  upon  a  new  plan,  and  ac- 
commodated to  his  Patent  Hot* 
houses  (see  vol.  ii.  pp.  495-6):  as, 
however,  a  mere  description  "  of 
his  peculiar  stove  would  convey  an 
imperfe«^  idea  of  the  invention, 
we  are  obliged  to  refer  the  curious 
reader,  as  well  as  the  lover  of 
horticulture,  to  the  first  volume  of 
the  hew  series  of  Dr.  A.'s  Re^ 
creations  in  Agriculture^  &c.  where 
the  principle  is  fully  developed,  and 
illustrated  with  several  cuts. 

STRAINS,  in  farriery,  denote 
such  accidental  injuries  as  some- 
times happen  to  horses,  by  a  vio- 
lent and  unnatural  distension  or 
stretching  of  their  muscles  or  ten- 
dons ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
the  animals  suffer  great  pain,  and 
arc  generally  lamed.. 

The  treatment  of  this  affeAIon 
must  be  regulated  according  to  the 
situation  of  the  injured  parts.  Thus, 
if  the  ligamcntSy  tliat  conne6t  the 
thigh,  or  other  bones,  be  strained, 
it  will  be  advisable  to  turn  the 
horse  into  a  good  pasture ;  as  the 
richness  of  the  food  will  prevent 
his  health  from  becoming  im- 
paired J  and  the  gentle  exercise  in 
the  field  will  preserve  tlie  jointg 
from  stiffness  and  rigidity. 

Wliere  the  shoulder  has  tlms 
been  hurt,  the  horse  will  not  put 
the  strained  leg  forward  in  the 
same  manner  as  that  which  is 
sound  ;  and,  in  trotting,  describes 
a  circle  with  the  former,  instead 
of  a  straight  line :  the  lame  leg  like- 
wise projects  beyond  the  other. 
If  such  strain  be  accompanied  with 
inflammation,  bleeding  will  be- 
come necessary;  after  which  the 
part  affedled  must  be  well  bathed 
three  times  every  day  with  hot 
vinegar,  or  verjuice  in  which  soap 
has  been  dissolved.  But,  in  case 
no   spelling  apjxiar,    the   animal 
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ought  to  rest  for  two  or  three  days, 
and  the  muscles  should  be  rubbed 
•with  opodeldoc,  or  with  a  mix- 
ture of  camphorated  spirit  of  wine  j 
and  oil  of  turpentine,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  two  parts  of  tlie  former 
to  one  of  the  latter. 

Poultices,  consisting  of  oatmeal, 
rye-flour,  or  bran  boiled  in  vinegar 
or  wine-lees,  together  with  a  suffi- 
cient portion  of  hog's-lard,  to  ren- 
der them  soft,  will  be  of  great  ser- 
vice, if  timely  applied  ;  and,  when 
the  inflammation  subsides,  the 
strained  parts  may  be  bathed  with 
either  of  the  liniments  before  spe- 
cified, till  the  perfe6t  use  of  the 
limb  be  restored. 

The  pasterns,  and  knees,  are 
liable  to  strains,  chiefly  in  conse- 
quence of  blows,  or  similar  ill 
usage  :  if  they  be  much  swelled,  a 
poultice  may  be  applied,  and  the 
parts  treated  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  shoulder  j  or,  they  may  be 
bathed  with  a  liquor  compounded 
of  one  pint  of  vinegar,  four  ounces 
of  camphorated  spirit  of  wine,  and 
two  drams  of  white  vitriol,  pre- 
viously dissolved  in  a  little  water. 
As  these  parts  are  generally  sub- 
je6t  to  great  weakness,  after  vio- 
lent strains,  the  horse  should  be 
sent  to  a  level  pasture,  which  will 
greatly  promote  his  recovery. 

The  last  case  deserving  notice, 
Is  that  of  strains  in  the  hock. 
These  must  be  bathed  in  cooling 
and  corroborant  liquids;  but,  if  the 
ligaments  be  injured,  it  will  be 
proper  to  foment  them  with  wool- 
len cloths,  dipped  in  a  hot  mix- 
ture of  verjuioe  and  spirit  of  wine, 
to  which  a  small  quantity  of  crude 
sal  ammoniac  may  be  added.-— 
Lastly,  if  any  intei'nal  callosities 
remain,  it  will  be  advisable  to^re 
the  joint  carefully  with  razes,  or 
lines  set   closely  together  f   after 
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which,  a  mercurial  plaster  should  b^ 
applied ;  but,  in  case  such  concre- 
tions appear  externally,  they  may 
be  removed  by  the  repeated  use  of 
the  blistering  plaster,  the  compo- 
sition of  which  has  been  specified 
under  the  article  Bone-spavin  ; 
omitting,  however,  the  sublimate, 
on  account  of  its  corrosive  nature. 

STRANGLES,  a  disorder  inci- 
dent to  colts  and  young  horses  :  it 
becomes  evident  from  a  coUedion 
of  impure  humours,  that  are  dis- 
charged by  the  nostrils,  or  by  sup- 
puration from  the  glands,  situated 
beneath  the  bones  of  the  lower 
jaw. 

I'he  symptoms,  indicating  this 
disease,  are,  loss  of  appetite,  dull- 
ness, and  ina6livity  j  a  hollow,  dry, 
cough  ;  and,  progressively,  intense 
thirst :  as  its  virulence  increases, 
the  animal  becomes  languid  ;  and, 
in  consequence  of  the  painful  tu- 
mors formed  in  the  jaw-bone,  will  at 
length  be  unable  to  swallow.  The 
first  obje6t  of  attention,  in  case  the 
fever  continue  moderate,  and  the 
evacuations  be  regularly  performed, 
is  to  examine  the  swelling,  and 
promote  suppuration  j  which  may 
be  effefted  by  cutting  otf  all  the 
hair  contiguous  to  the  tumefied 
part,  and  fomenting  it  for  ten  mi- 
nutes with  flannels,  dipped  in  strong 
and  hot  deco6tions  ot  marsh-mal- 
low, chamomile,  or  similar  emol- 
lient vegetables.  The  following 
poultice  must  then  be  applied, 
namely :  take  coarse  bread  crumbs  j 
barley  meal  j  and  elder-flowers,  of 
each  two  handfuls  j  boil  them  in  a 
sufficient  portion  of  milk;  and, 
while  the  mixture  is  hot,  add  three 
oz.  of  turpentine,  and  six  oz.  of 
hog's-lard.  The  quantity  thus 
prepared  will  be  sufficient  for  two 
or  three  poultices,  which  ought  to 
be  used  moderately  warm^  and  be 

firmly 
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firmly  secured,  every  night  aiid 
morning,  after  repealing  the  fo- 
mentation for  five  or  six  days ;  or  till 
a  suppuration  be  efFe£ted.  When 
the  discharge  ceases,  the  following 
ointment,  spread  on  tow,  should 
be  applied  to  the  wound,  and  the 
poultice  laid  over  it,  to  promote 
the  healing  of  the  ulcerated  part : 
—Take  of  resin,  and  Burgundy 
pitch,  six  oz.  each  j  of  hog's-lard, 
4  oz. ;  of  honey  and  common  tur- 
pentine, two  oz.  each  ;  and  one  oz. 
of  yellow  wax.  These  ingredients 
must  be  melted  together ;  on  re- 
moving the  mixture,  two  drams  of 
finely  pulverized  verdigi'ease  must 
be  gradually  incorporated,  and  the 
whole  frequently  stirred,  till  it  be- 
come cool. 

Should  the  horse,  during  the 
strangles,  be  seized  with  consider- 
able fever  and  inflammation,  or  the 
swelUng  be  so  situated  as  to  threat- 
en suffocation,  it  will  be  advisable 
to  bleed  hiui  moderately.  The 
food,  throughout  the  course  of  the 
disease,  ought  to  consist  of  warm 
mashes,  given  frequently  in  small 
quantities  ;  to  which  half  an  ounce 
of  liquorice  and  aniseed,  in  pow- 
der, nuiy  be  advantageously  added, 
together  with  about  two  ounces  of 
honey.  The  diseased  animal  must 
be  kept  warm  j  and,  if  the  weather 
be  favourable,  he  should  take 
gentle  exercise,  or  undergo  the 
usual  discipline  of  the  stable,  though 
in  a  less  compulsory  degree. 

This  malady  is  seldom  produc- 
tive of  dangerous  consequences, 
unless  it  be  negletted.  As  it 
mostly  terminates  with  a  discharge 
from  the  nostrils,  these  parts  should 
be  often  cleansed  with  sponges, 
dipped  in  warm  water  j  but,  if 
such  evacuation  continue  to  be  co- 
pious and  fetid,  after  the  swellings 
have  suppurated  and  healed^  it  roay 
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be  considered  as  symptomatical  of 
the  Glanders;  in  which  case  it 
will  be  advisable  to  adopt  the  treat- 
ment already  stated  under  that 
article. 

Strangury.    See  Urinb. 

STRAW,  denotes  the  stalk  on 
which  corn  grows,  and  from  which, 
it  is  separated  by  threshing. 

Straw  is  an  article  of  extensive 
utiHty  in  rural  and  domestic  eco- 
nomy. —  When  chopped  or  cut 
small,  by  means  of  the  machine 
known  under  the  name  of  Straw- 
cutter  (to  which  we  refer),  it 
affords  a  wholesome  provender  for 
horses  and  oxen,  especially  if  it  be 
mixed  v/ith  green  food.  It  is  like- 
wise usefully  employed  in  thatch- 
ing cottages,  houses>  and  barns. 
But,  as  such  buildings  are  liable  to 
be  uncovered  by  violent  storms, 
farmers  should,  if  possible,  annu- 
ally save  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
wheat-straw,  in  order  to  be  pro- 
vided against  accidents :  thus,  the 
necessity  of  purchasing  straw  at  a 
high  price,  or  of  threshing  their 
wheat  at  an  improper  season,  may 
be  effei:lually  obviated. 

In  May,  J 798,  Mr.  Peter  Boi- 
LEAU,  obtained  a  patent  for  a  new 
and  improved  method  of  manu- 
fafturing  straw  into  hats,  bonnets, 
&c.  but  such  privilege  having  been 
annulled  by  a  Court  of  Justice, 
we  shall  state  the  plan  on  which 
he  proceeds. — The  straw  is  first 
separated  at  the  joint,  and  deprived 
of  its  external  skin  or  covering  j  one 
end  of  each  tube  being  cut  in  tlie 
form  of  a  pen,  so  that  it  may  be 
inserted  into  the  cavity  of  another  j 
after  which  it  is  immersed  in  water, 
to  render  it  pliant,  and  susceptible 
of  the  reqiMJJi^e  shape  on  the  block. 
Next,  a  small  circle  is  to  be  traced 
on  the  surface  of  a  wooden  mould 
(having  the  form  of  the  crown  corres- 
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ponding  with  the  article  to  be  ma- 
nufadured) ;  from  which,  lines 
are  to  be  drawn  perpendicularly, 
diagonally,  or  in  any  other  direc- 
tion. At  the  top  of  each  line  must 
be  fixed  a  nail  or  pin,  to  which  a 
double  wire  should  be  fastened  : 
the  straw  is  then  plaited  between 
such  wires,  and  the  ends  are  joined 
by  introducing  the  sharp  end  of  one 
tube  into  another,  till  the  crown  be 
completed. 

For  making  the  brim  of  the  bon- 
net or  hat,  a  sheet  of  thick  paste- 
board must  be  formed  into  the 
requisite  shape ;  lines  or  curves, 
similar  to  those  above  described, 
are  next  to  be  drawn,  and  the 
wires  fastened  through  small  holes 
made  at  the  top.  The  straw  is 
worked  in  the  same  manner  as  that 
for  the  crown ;  to  which  the  brim 
may  be  attached,  either  by  conti- 
nuing the  work  so  as  to  form  one 
piece,  or  by  sowing  both  together, 
and  concealing  the  jun61:ure  by  a 
wreath  of  straw,  or  any  other 
mode,  which  fancy  may  suggest.— 
See  also  Paper,  vol.  iii.  p.  337- 

Sl'RAWBERRY,  or  Fragaria, 
a  genus  of  pliants,  comprehending 
three  species,  two  of  which  are  in- 
digenous ;  but  the  principal  is  the 
vegca,  or  Common  Strawberry, 
growing  in  woods,  hedges,  and 
hollow  ways }  where  its  flowers  ap- 
pear in  the  month  of  May  or  June3 
and  are  succeeded  by  small  red 
fruit.  The  plant  is  eaten  by  sheep 
and  goats,  but  is  not  relished  by 
cows  J  and  is  totally  refused  by 
horses  ^nd  swine. 

The  common  Strawberry  is  the 
parent-stock  from  which  all  the 
ditferent  varieties  have  been  ob- 
tained by  culture  :  tUe  most  re- 
markable of  these,  are : 

1.  The  IFood-Strawlerry y  with 
vblong  serrated  Jcaycs,  and  small 
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white,  round  fruit. — 2.  The  (Ireen, 
or  Pine- apple  Strawberry,  which 
has  received  this  name  from  its  de* 
licate  flavour,  resembling  that  of 
the  Pine-apple. — 3. The  Scarlet, 
or  Virginian  Strawberry,  which 
has  also  oval,  serrated  leaves,  and 
bears  a  roundish  berry,  of  a  deep 
scarlet  colour. — 4.  The  Hautloi/^ 
or  Musk  Strawberry,  is  a  native  of 
America,  but  has  long  been  raised 
in  British  gardens  :  it  is  remarka- 
ble for  its  rough  spear-shaped 
leaves,  and  its  krge  pale-red  fruit.— • 
5.  I'he  Chili  Strawberry  has  oval, 
thick  hairy  leaves,  large  flowers, 
and  firm  berries.— 6.  The  Alpine 
Strawberry,  has  small  oval  leaves, 
diminutive  flowers,  and  oblong, 
pointed  fruit,  of  a  moderate  size.-— 
7.  The  Monthly,  or  Ever-floweripg 
Strawberry,  originally  a  French  va- 
riety, produces  verydelicatefrait, ge- 
nerally pointed  towards  the  top,  and 
bulky  below  ]  being  in  season  from 
May  to  November :  the  plant  it- 
self, however,  is  very  small,  ha:5 
diminutive  leaves,  and  furnishes 
but  few  ofl~sets  for  transplantation. 

All  the  varieties  of  this  vegeta- 
ble are  hardy,  perennial  plants, 
which  flower  in  May  and  June,  pro- 
ducing perfe6t  fruit  in  June,  July, 
August,  and  even  till  November. 
They  may  be  propagated  by  plant- 
ing oft-sets,  or  suckers,  in  any 
light,  rich  garden- soil,  where  they 
annually  yield  abundant  crops,  if 
properly  weeded,  and  supplied 
with  moisture.  Their  fertility, 
however,  will  be  considerably  in- 
creased, by  transplanting  them  eve- 
ry second  year  into  fresh  beds,  tha( 
have  previously  been  dug,  or  other- 
wise prepared  for  their  reception. 

As  the  Strrtwberry  is  one  of  the 
most  exhausting  plants,  and    re- 
quires ample  nourishment,  all  weeds 
growing  in  its  vicinity  should  be 
careful] 
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carefully  removed.  Hence  it  will 
be  found,  that  the  earth  in  which 
an  old  stock  has  grown,  undisturb- 
ed for  several  years,  on  digging  up 
its  roots,  in  a  manner  resembles 
wood -ashes  3  because  it  is  deprived 
of  all  the  soluble  parts. 

Without  entering  into  a  minute 
account  of  the  culture  of  this  use- 
ful plant,  we  shall  briefly  remark, 
1 .  That  the  most  proper  season  for 
transplanting  strawberries,  is  in  the 
month  of  August  j  when  they  will 
have  sufficient  time  to  take  root 
before  the  winter :  2.  That  it  is 
not  advisable  either  to  clip  or  break 
off  the  superfluous  shoots,  but  to 
wind  them  around  the  principal 
stem,  and  secure  the  ends  between 
the  stalks  3  by  which  simple  me- 
thod, the  plant  wiU  be  supported 
in  an  ere6l  situation,  and  the  fruit 
be  preserved  from  the  ravages  of 
vennin,  as  well  as  from  being  soil- 
ed on  the  ground  :  3.  To  promote 
the  growth  of  the  berries,  the  con- 
tiguous earth  around  the  stocks 
ought  to  be  covered  in  the  spring 
with  tanners'  wastes  or,  where 
this  cannot  be  easily  procured,  with 
oyster-sliells  :  thus,  all  weeds  will 
be  efl>-dually  suppressed,  and  an 
uniform  beneficial  moisture  may 
be  ensured.  Lastly,  when  the  first 
Tudiments  of  the  fruit  appear,  the 
soil  ought  to  be  carefully  stirred  by 
the  hoe,  and  then  manured  with 
the  tbllowing  composition,  that 
will  remarkably  contribute  to  its 
fertility.  Take  three  parts  of  old 
rotten  dung,  one  part  of  soot,  and 
a  similar  portion  of  dry  soap-boil- 
ers' ashes  ;  mix  them  dioroughly, 
^nd  spread  this  compost  loosely  by 
the  hand,  so  that  the  newly-moved 
ground  may  be  superficially  co- 
vered. 
There  is  another,  and  more  ad- 
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vantageous,  method  of  propagating 
strawberries  by  the  seed:  it  was 
originally  reconi mended  by  Du 
Hamel,  and  has  been  carried  to 
great  perfe6tion  by  Du  Ciiesne, 
The  seeds,  consisting  of  small  ob- 
long, dark  red-brown  grains,  should 
be  collefted  from  the  surface  of  tlie 
most  perfe6t,  ripe  berries,  which 
have  almost  become  dry  on  the 
stalk;  and  be  preserved  till  the 
succeeding  spring  3  when  they 
ought  to  be  uniformly  mixed  with  a 
little  dry  mould,  and  sown  in  a 
loose,  rich  garden  soil,  which  is 
properly  worked,  and  levelled  with 
the  rake.  Next,  it  will  be  useful 
to  sift  finely  pulverized  earth,  or 
rotten  dung,  over  the  beds,  to  the 
thickness  of  half-a-crown  piece 
only,  and  to  cover  the  whole  with 
branches  or  boughs  of  fir-trees. 
In  the  course  of  three  weeks,  the 
young  plajits  will  appear,  when 
the  covering  ought  to  be  removed, 
and  the  branches  set  upright  along 
the  borders  of  the  beds -3  in  order 
to  shelter  the  tender  sprouts  from 
the  influence  of  the  meridian  sun. 
Others  sow  the  strawberry-seed  in 
August,  and  proteft  the  young 
germs  with  mats  suspended  over 
the  beds,  by  means  of  poles.  Tlie 
plants,  thus  raised,  ought  to  be. 
carefully  weeded  and  watered  ; 
those  reared  in  the  spring,  may  be 
transplanted  in  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year  3  but,  when  sown  in  the 
latter  season,  they  must  remain  in 
the  seed-bed  till  tlie  following  sum- 
mer. This  mode  of  cultivating 
strawberries  possesses  many  ad- 
vantages over  the  usual  pradice ; 
thus,  it  will  be  easy  to  obtain  the 
most  delicate  foreign  sorts,  of  which 
it  would  otherwise  be  difficult  to 
procure  off- sets  3  nay,  by  sowing 
tlie  seed  of  degenerated  sorts,  to- 
L  3  gcthcr 
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gether  with  those  of  superior  fruit, 
many  new  and  excellent  varieties 
will  result  from  such  combination. 

Du  Chesne  has  made  the  fol- 
lowing curious  experiments,  on  the 
propagation  of  strawberries  from 
their  seeds :  He  direded  the  water 
jn  whicli  this  fruit  had  been  wash- 
pd,  before  it  was  used  at  table,  to 
be  thrown  in  a  shaded  corner  of 
his  garden,  where  the  soil  had 
been  manured  with  rotten  branches 
and  leaves  :  in  this  manner,  he 
obtained  very  beautiful  plants  for 
?n  extensive  piece  of  ground.  On 
covering  the  beds,  over  which  such 
seed  had  been  scattered,  with  con- 
ne6ted  pieces  of  the  moss  growing 
on  trees,  and  removing  the  latter, 
when  the  plants  had  acquired  2  or 
3  leaves,  he  obtained  excellent 
props.  In  March,  1/^4,  straw- 
berry -  seeds  were  scattered  on 
patches  of  moss  (Gateaux  de 
mousse),  in  pots  placed  under  the 
windows  of  a  hot-bed:  these  af- 
forded the  most  vigorous  plants. 
For  such  purpose,  he  principally 
employed  the  Hypnum  triquetrum, 
or  Triangular  Feather-moss,  which 
grows  on  damp  meadows,  fields, 
and  hedges :  it  should,  however, 
be  remarked,  that  Du  Chesne,  in 
all  his  experiments,  found  it  neces- 
sary to  moisten  the  earth,  or  moss, 
several  times  every  day,  till  the 
plants  appeared  above  ground. 

Lastly,  M.  Mallet  has  like- 
wise (BihlKftheque  Physico-Ecorio- 
mique,  for  1798)  strongly  support- 
ed this  method  of  propagating 
strawberries  from  the  seed  ;  and 
he  observes,  that  they  should  be  co- 
teredwiih  straw,  or  light  branches 
of  trees,  and  regularly  watered 
two  or  three  times  in  24  hours,  to 
ensure  a  plentiful  crop :  the  co- 
yering  ought  to  be  removed  only 
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after  the  plants  have  acquired  the 
fourth  leaf  3  and  the  irrigation 
should  be  continued  till  the  latter 
end  of  June.  He  concludes  with 
remarking,  that  strawberries  thus 
raised,  are  extremely  produdive  j 
and,  if  planted  on  beds  Jive  feet 
wide,  are  greatly  superior  to  those 
produced  from  ofF-sets,  or  suckers. 

In  situations,  however,  where 
early  strawberries  are  an  obje6t  of 
attention.  Dr.  Anderson  direfts 
them  to  be  planted  in  pots,  which 
may  be  arranged  in  flat  pans  made 
of  milled  iron  j  and  these  again 
placed  on  a  wooden  frame,  suffici- 
ently strong  to  support  their  weight. 
From  each  corner  of  such  frame,  a 
rope  is  to  be  passed  upwards,  over 
a  pulley  fixed  to  the  rafters  of  a 
HOT-HousE,constru6ted  according 
to  his  plan,  whence  the  rope  may 
be  drawn  horizontally  to  other  pul- 
lies  fixed  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
be  carried  from  these  over  a  cylin- 
der turning  upon  an  axis ;  so  that 
the  whole  of  the  frame,  together 
with  the  pots  and  pans,  may  be 
elevated,  or  lowti'ed,  at  pleasure. 
Thus,  the  pots  may  be  raised,  till 
they  are  brought  closely  under  the 
glass  of  the  ceiling  ;  which,  being 
the  warmest  part  of  the  building, 
will  cause  the  plants  to  vegetate 
with  the  greatest  luxuriance.  He 
farther  observes,  that  the  pots  may 
be  supplied  with  water,  by  pouring 
it  into  the  pans,  without  lowering 
them  J  and,  as  the  berries  gradu- 
ally ripen,  they  may  be  gathered, 
and  the?frames  again  suspended. 

Strawberries  are  a  wholesome, 
delicious  fruity  and  may  be  eaten 
alone,  with  sugar,  or  with  milk,  but 
most  agreeably  with  wine  :  they 
have  a  pleasant  sub-acid  taste  j 
abound  with  juice ;  and  possess  a 
fragrant  smell.  Being  of  a  cool- 
ing 
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ing  and  laxative  nature,  they  may 
be  considered  as  medicinal  j  and 
LiNN^us  observes  that,  by  his 
own  experience,  a  copious  use  of 
this  fruit  has  proved  a  certain  pre- 
ventive of  the  Stone  in  the  Kid- 
neys. Hoffman  states,  that  con- 
sumptive patients  have  been  com- 
pletely cured  by  a  liberal  allowance 
of  these  berries.  Farther,  they 
promote  perspiration  ;  impart  their 
peculiar  fragrance,  together  with  a 
violet  colour,  to  the  urine  j  and  dis- 
solve tartarous  concretions  on  the 
teeth.  In  domestic  economy,  a 
palatable  jam,  wine,  and  vinegar, 
are  prepared  from  this  fruit. 

An  infusion  of  the  strawberry- 
leaves,  while  young  and  tender, 
makes  excellent  tea ;  but,  for  such 
purpose,  they  ought  to  be  dried  in 
the  shade  :  being  slightly  bitterish 
and  styptic,  tliey  have  been  used 
with  advantage  in  laxity  and  debi- 
lity of  the  intestines  j  in  immode- 
rate secretions,  or  suppressions  of 
the  natural  evacuations,  as  likewise 
in  hemorrhages  and  other  fluxes. 
Lastly,  they  are  of  considerable 
service  as  aperients, in  suppressions 
of  urine  ;  visceral  obstru6tions  j 
the  jaundice,  and  many  other  com- 
plaints. 

STRAWBERRY-TREE,  or^r- 
butus,  L.  a  genus  of  shrubs,  con- 
sisting of  nine  species,  three  of 
which  are  indigenous  :  namely, 

1.  The  Uftedo,  or  Common 
Strawberry-tree,  which  grows 
on  barren  lime-stone  rocks,  particu- 
larly in  the  western  parts  of  Ire- 
land, where  it  flowers  in  Septem- 
ber. This  species  is  a  principal 
ornament  of  our  shrubberies,  on 
account  of  its  beautiful  foliage,  and 
its  fine  yellow  flowers  in  autumn, 
which  produce  berries  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year,  so  that  blossoms  and 
iiuit  appear  at  the  same  time  :  the 
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latter,  however.  Is  not  grateful  to 
the  taste,  even  though  mellowed 
by  frost.  Nevertheless,  it  is  eaten 
by  the  lower  classes  of  people,  who 
are  accustomed  to  drink  water,  af- 
ter partaking  of  such  repast.  The 
Common  Strawberry-tree  may  be 
propagated  by  cuttings,  by  layers, 
or  by  seed.  These  should  be  set 
early  in  March,  in  pots  of  light  rich 
earth,  and  afterwards  put  in  a  hot- 
bed :  in  the  course  of  five  or  six 
weeks,  they  will  strike  firm  root 
in  the  mould,  when  they  ought  to 
be  gradually  inured  to  the  air. 
During  frosty  weather,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  shelter  them,  and  oc- 
casionally to  expose  them  to  the 
open  air,  in  raild  weather.  After 
two  or  three  years,  the  young 
plants  may  be  removed  to  the  place 
of  their  destination  ;  for  they  will 
have  become  so  hardy  as  to  resist 
the  severest  winters,  in  any  soil  or, 
situation. 

2.  The  Alpina,  Mountain 
Strawberry-tree,  or  Black- 
BERKiED  Alpine  Akbut  us, thrive:? 
on  dry  mountains  in  Scotland,  and 
the  Western  Isles,  where  its  flow- 
ers appear  in  May,  and  are  suc- 
ceeded by  round,  black  berries. 
This  si^ecies  is  refused  by  goats ; 
its  fruit  possesses  a  flavour  slightly 
resembling  tliat  of  black  currants  ; 
to  which,  however,  it  is  greatly  in- 
ferior. Its  branches  and  evergreen 
leaves  have  been  advantageously 
employed  in  tanning, 

3.  The  Uva  ursi,  Bear-ber- 
RiEs,  Bear  Whortle-berries, 
or  Bear-berry  Stuawberry- 
tree,  grows  on  dry  heaths,  and 
woods,  chiefly  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland}  and  flowers  in  Uie  month 
of  May  or  June.  This  plant  is  re- 
fused by  horses,  cows,  goats,  and 
sheep.  Its  leaves  have  an  astrinr 
gent  bitterish  taste,  and  are  gene- 
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rally  used  in  Sweden,  and  5-ussia, 
for  tanning  leather  j  and,  in  com- 
bination with  iron  or  its  prepara- 
tions, for  striking  a  Hack  colour. 
When  dried  and  pulverized,  they 
have  been  advantageously  given  in 
doses  of  from  a  scruple  to  a  dram, 
repeated  two  or  three  times  every 
day,  in  calculous  and  nephritic 
complaints. 

The  berries  of  both  the  last- 
mentioned  species  of  the  Straw- 
berry-tree, have  been  recommend- 
ed by  LiNN^us,  as  useful  substi- 
tutes for  grain,  in  the  process  of 
making  Iread :  on  account  of  their 
bitter  taste,  however,  they  ought  to 
be  bruised,  macerated  in  different 
cold  waters,  and  then  baked  or 
dried  in  an  oven,  before  they  are 
fit  to  be  mixed  with  any  other 
flour.  But,  even  in  this  improved 
state,  we  conceive,  they  would  re- 
ward the  trouble  of  the  housewife, 
only  in  times  of  great  scarcity. 

STRAW-CUTTER,  or  Chaff- 
cutter,  as  it  is  commonly  term- 
ed, denotes  a  machine  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cutting  straw,  with  a  view 
to  feed  horses  and  cattle  to  greater 
advantage. 

In  the  year  17Q7,  the  Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c. 
conferred  a  reward  of  30  guineas 
on  Mr.  Robert  Salmon,  for  his 
improved  machinefor  cutting  straw, 
of  which  we  have  given  an  engrav- 
ing. 

.  Fig.  1,  A,  A,  are  two  knives, 
iixed  on  the  inside  of  the  fellies  of 
two  wheels  B,  B,  which  are  firmly 
conneded;  the  edges  of  such 
knives  being  at  an  angle  of  about 
45  degrees  from  the  plane  of  the 
wheels'  motion.  Farther,  these 
knives  are  ditefted  in  such  man- 
ner, that  they  are  a6ted  upon  by 
the  springs  CjC  J  the  latter  being 
50  adjusted,  a^  to  give  tliera  tlie  re- 
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qulsite  degree  of  pressure  against 
tne  box  for  cutting  the  straw :  to 
prevent  them  fronj  coming  too 
forward,  and  thus  occasioning  an 
unnecessary  fri6tion,  wedges  are 
placed  under  the  staples  a,  a, 
which  must  be  drawn  out  as  the 
knives  wear,  so  as  to  facilitate  their 
progress  5  a  contrivance,  by  which 
new  knives  may  occasionally  be 
substituted,  as  they  wiU  always  be 
duly  regulated  by  the  springs. 

D,  is  a  round  wooden  block,  fix- 
ed to  one  side  of  the  wheel,  hav- 
ing four  holes,  and  a  moveable 
screw  :  to  this  block  is  attached,  by 
means  of  screws,  one  end  of  the 
feeding- armY.,  which  runs  in  a  di- 
re6tion  nearly  horizontal  to  the 
cross-bar  F,  at  the  end  of  the  box 
G.  Such  end  is  fixed  to  the  cross- 
bar, by  the  pin  I,  which  may  be 
shifted  to  five  different  holes  in  F  : 
so  that,  by  means  of  these,  and  of 
the  four  holes  in  the  block  D, 
twenty  changes  may  be  obtained 
in  the  length  of  the  chaff. 

The  straw  is  brought  forward  by 
two  rollers  in  the  box  G,  delineated 
in  Fig.  2,  which  are  turned  from 
the  outside  by  the  ratch-wheels  H,' 
(one  being  on  each  side  of  the  box), 
and  move  with  greater  or  less  ve- 
locity, accordingly  as  the  stroke  is 
given  to  the  cross-bar  by  the  feed- 
ing-arm and  wheel.  Thus,  when 
the  knife  cuts,  the  straw  remains  at 
rest  5  and,  on  removing  the  pin 
from  the  cross-bar,  the  supply  im- 
mediately ceases  j  though  the  mo- 
tion of  the  knives  may  continue. 

I,  is  a  pressing  weight,  suspend- 
ed beneath  the  box,  which  may  be 
rendered  more  or  less  powerful,  by 
shifting  it  on  the  bearer  K,  whence 
it  depends  :  such  weight  may  also 
be  inclined  to  either  side,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances}  and  will 
contribute  to  force  the  straw  to- 
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v/ards  tlie  knifq,  while  it  counter- 
balances the  ratch-wheel  of  the  up- 
jper  roller.  Near  the  fulcrum  of 
this  hearer  is  fastened  a  chain,  re- 
presented by  the  dotted  line  c ;  the 
upper  end  of  which  is  conne6ted 
with  a  roller,  having  at  each  ex- 
tremity a  small  iron  bar,  that  is 
joined  to  the  end  of  the  upper- 
spiked  roller ;  so  that  the  straw  is 
uniformly  pressed  between  the  two 
cylinders. 

L,  is  a  winch,  serving  to  turn 
the  machine. 

M,  M,  M,  M,  the  frame  of  the 
implement. 

Fig.  2,  represents  the  two  rollers 
ilbove  alluded  to,  in  describing  the 
boxG. 

With  a  view  to  employ  tl/is 
straw-cutter  to  the  best  advantage, 
its  inventor  proposes  to  place  a  se- 
cond box  at  the  end  of  the  first :  it 
may  be  made  of  any  length,  and 
suspended  by  a  line  and  counter- 
weight j  by  means  of  which  its  end 
is  brought  down  level,  while  it  is 
filling  with  straw  j  then  drawn  up, 
so  as  to  give  the  second  box  a  de- 
clivity j  and  thus  the  straw  is  more 
expeditiously  brought  forward.  The 
chief  improvement  of  this  additional 
apparatus  is,  the  facility  with  which 
straw  may  be  cut,  while  considera- 
ble time  is  saved  j  as  it  will  not 
become  necessary  to  stop  at  inter- 
vals, in  ofder  to  supply  thq  ma- 
chine. 

In  February,  1801,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Lester,  of  Hardingstone, 
Northampton,  obtained  a  privilege. 
for  his  ingenious  contrivaiipe  of 
cutting  straw,  hay,  tobacco,  &:c. 
by  an  engine,  to  which  we  havq 
alluded  under  the  articleHAYj  but, 
not  having  been  able  to  procure  a 
satisfa6tory  account  of  his  patent, 
we  shall  only  remark,  that  the  beet 
proof  of  its  merit,  is  the  general 
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adoption,  which  we  understand  it 
lias  experienced  in  Northampton 
and  its  vicinity. 

The  latest  invention  for  this  use- 
ful purpose,  is  the  Straw-cutter 
empl()yed  by  Count  de  Rieschj 
of  which  we  have  been  induced  to 
give  an  engraved  sketch;  on  ac- 
count of  the  extensive  advantages 
it  promises  to  afford  to  the  proprie- 
tors of  cattle,  by  diminishing  hu- 
man labour. 

Description    of   Count    Riesch** 
lie luly -invented  Straiv-cutter. 

Fig.  1,  represents  a  front  vievy 
of  the  machine. 

A,  the  balance,  being  fastened 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  cylinder  Q, 
is  direded  and  put  in  motion  by 
one  person :  with  this  view,  there 
is  a  pivot,  P,  applied  to  that  cylin- 
der (which  pivot  is  explained  in 
Fig.  10,  and  likewise  appears  in 
Fig. 2,  atK,  in  a  socket,  L),  which 
is  managed  by  a  handle  in  the 
piece  of  timber,  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  balance  b,  b, 

B,  B,  are  the  levers  which,  by 
the  action  of  the  balance  A,  are 
alternately  raised,  so  that  the 
knives  C,  C,  cut  the  supply  of 
straw  in  d,  d,  subsequent  to  tlie 
motion  of  the  arms  Z,  Z3  whicii 
are  connetted  with  such  levers  and 
knives. 

C,  C,  the  knives, 

D,  D,  the  legs  of  the  boxes : — 
d,  d,  represent  the  projeding  straw" 
submitted  to  the  operation. 

E,  E,  the  upper  parts  of  tlie  legs 
before  alluded  to,  terminating,  and 
secured,  at  the  top  ;  in  order  that 
the  boxes  may  not  be  mp\jd  or 
dislodged  by  the  motion  of  l||p^n- 
gine.  At  f,J\  the  two  places  are  vi- 
sible, through  which  tlic  moveable 
arms.  Fig.  2,  M,  M,  are  inserteil, 

F,  F,  the  beams,  wliich  are  se- 

cured 
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cured  both  above  and  below,  and 
in  which  the  knives  arc  moved  by- 
small  rollers,  as  described  Fig.  g. 

m,  7K,  (scarcely  legible  in  the 
plate)  are  the  cushions  or  guards, 
which  push  forward  the  straw, 
contained  in  the  box :  this  obje6t  is 
especially  promoted  by  the  springs, 
n,  n,  that  compress  the  cushions, 
and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  suffici- 
ently strong  and  elastic  :  but,  ac- 
cording to  a  later  improvement  of 
Count  Ri  E  so  H,  wood-sere  >\'s  placed 
on  guard-hoards,  instead  of  cus- 
hions, more  effe<5tually  answer  the 
purpose. 

S,  S,  the  regulating  pins,  by 
means  of  which  the  straw  may  be 
cut  to  any  length  required. 

T,  T,  (being  very  minute  in  our 
plate)  represent  the  diameter  of  the 
two  levers. 

U,  U,  (below  the  last-mention- 
ed letters)  are  small  cornices. 

Fig.  2,  a  side  view  of  the  en- 
gine, in  which  the  whole  fength  of 
the  box  is  delineated  :  and,  as  by 
the  mechanism  of  this  contrivance 
the  straw  is  pushed  forward,  the 
parts  by  which  such  purpose  is  ef- 
fetited,  are  here  distindly  repre- 
sented : 

1.  The  knife  C. 

2.  For  the  illustration  of  K,  and 
L,  see  Fig.  6. 

3.  The  ratch -wheels  H,  as  ex- 
hibited in  another  point  of  view. 
Fig.  3  and  4. 

•4.  The  arms  M,  M. 
5.  The  lever  N. 
0.  The  regulator  S. 

7.  The  cornice  U. 

8.  The  lever  T,  in  full  length, 
and  to  the  extremity  of  which,  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  lead  is  at- 
tached, to  prevent  it  from  remaining 
stationary,  when  elevated. 

'  g.  The  canvas  v,  which  is  far- 
ther explained  in  Fig,  4,  and  1 J . 
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10.  The  lower  transverse  bole 
0,  which  is  displayed  in  Fig^.  II, 
and  12  J  as  likewise  is  w,  in 
Fig.   11. 

Fig.  3,  a  sketch  of  the  inner 
part  of  thebox,  with  its  compressing 
boards  H,  H,  H,  which  are  deli- 
neated ini^^.  2,  and  1 1  j  but  a  pro- 
tile  of  which,  exhibiting  their  iron 
teeth  or  cogs,  is  given  Fig.  8, 
H,  H,  H,  H. 

Fig.  4,  also  represents  the  inner 
breadth  of  the  box,  though  from 
the  lower  part,  as  far  as  the  regu- 
lating wheel  J — farther,  the  canvas 
Vy  on  which  the  straw  is  placed  : 
the  latter  is  carried  along  by  tlie 
rotary  motion  of  the  wheels,  ac- 
cordingly as  the  arms  are  afted 
upon  by  the  lever. — ^The  letters  r 
andR,  occurring  in,  and  at  the  side 
of  this  figure,  will  be  accounted 
for  in  the  description  of  the  fol- 
lowing. 

Fig.  5,  is  an  indented  piece  of 
machinery,  called  the  straw-thrus^ 
ter,  delineated  Fig.  2,  and  which  is 
attached  below  the  feeding-box  in 
front  of  the  frame,  being  marked 
by  G.  Fig.  2,  and  1 1 .  This  thruster 
rises  together  with  the  levers  j  as  it 
is  intimately  conneded  with  the 
arms  Z,  into  which  the  knives  are 
inserted,  having  the  size  of  the 
piece  denoted  by  the  letter  R, 
fFig.  4),  and  the  aperture,  through 
which  it  passes  at  the  bottom  of 
the  box,  being  visible  at  r. 

Fig.  6,  is  tlie  socket  supporting 
the  roller  e,  by  means  of  the  pi- 
vot P,  represented  Fig.  10,  and 
which  roller  moves  as  may  be  per- 
ceived by  the  upper  beams  marked 
L,  L,atK,K, //V.  2. 

Fig.  7,  sedion  of  part  of  the 
beam  in  which  the  knives  C,  C,  of 
Fig.  1,  and  2,  move  in  1, 1 5  so  that 
they  may  be  placed  higher  or  lower ; 
hence  their  scope  or  extent  of  mo- 
tion 
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tlon  maybe  observed  in  this  figure, 
pointed  out  by  the  letter  q. 

Fig.  8,  has  already  been  de- 
scribed in  Fig.  3 . 

Fig.  9,  has  likewise  been  ex- 
plained, by  stating  the  mechanism 
of  the  beams,  F,  F. 

Fig.  10,  has  been  accounted  for, 
at  Fig.  1 . — P,  is  the  pivot ;  and  /, 
the  pin  which  serves  to  secure  the 
former. 

Fig.  11,  a  view  of  a  box  from 
the  opposite  side  of  Fig.  2  ;  at  the 
dotted  lines  r,  r,  is  the  canvas  men- 
tioned in  the  description  of  Fig.  4, 
•with  this  difference,  that  in  such 
figure  it  appears  within,  while  in 
Fig.  11,  it  is  shewn  from  without, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  cloth 
passes  round  the  ratch-whcels, 
while  the  machine  is  in  motion. 

Fig.  12,  is  a  seftion  of  the  box 
viewed  from  behind ;  the  piece  of 
wood  0,  at  the  bottom,  with  in- 
serted spindles  J  and  the  aperture 
serves  for  the  reception  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  straw-thruster 
G,  Fig.  5.  For  the  arm  zv  moves 
behind  at  x.  Fig.  2,  and  11,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  slaves  Z,  Z, 
to  which  the  knives  are  fixed. 
Lastly,  the  balancing  levers  marked 
y,  y.  Fig.  1 1,  are  designed  for  the 
purpose  of  more  firmly  compress- 
ing the  straw  by  the  appropriate 
boards: — ^^f,f,  Fig.  l,is  the  place 
in  which  the  arms,  M,  M,  Fig.  2, 
pass  and  move  during  the  opera- 
tion of  the  machine. 

The  principal  advantages  of 
Count  Riesch's  straw-cutter,  ap- 
pear to  be  the  following,  namely, 
1.  That  it  cuts  the  straw  in  two 
boxes  at  the  same  time  j  2.  That 
the  straw  placed  in  such  boxes  is 
reguhirly  advanced,  without  any 
farther  aid  or  attention  j  and,  3. 
That  the  cha/^'  thus  manufadured, 
is  not  only  eaten  with  avidity  by 
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cattle,  but  also  is  more  salubrious 
than  any  other  cut  straw  j  because 
it  is  rendered  much  softer  by  the 
powerful  compression  of  the  ma- 
chine.— He  farther  observes,  that 
one  man  is  capable  of  cutting  at 
least  100  trusses  of  straw  in  the 
course  of  one  day,  or  within  10 
hours ;  whereas,  by  the  common 
method,  five  men  are  required  far 
performing  a  similar  task. 

In  order  to  explain  more  distinft- 
ly  the  mechanism  of  this  apparent- 
ly complicated  machinery,  it  should 
be  remarked  that,  instead  of  the 
usivd\jf,f/-ivhecls,  the  whole  motion 
is  effected  by  means  of  the  balance, 
A,  Fig.  1,  and  2.  Thus,  one  per- 
son supplies  the  two  boxes  with 
straw,  swings  the  moveable  arms, 
and  manages  the  work,  without 
any  farther  assistance.— -When  the 
engine  was  first  constru(!ited,  the 
a6tion  of  the  balance  was  extreme- 
ly difficult,  till  the  levers  B,  B, 
Fig,  1 ,  were  brought  nearer  to  the 
roller  Q  j  an  alteration  by  whicli 
the  hypomochlion,  or  the  centre  of 
motion,  became  shorter,  and  the 
power  of  the  lever  was  better  ac- 
commodated to  the  centre  of  tlie 
cylinder.  Now  the  balance  wa^ 
easily  moved,  and  by  means  of  the 
regulating  pins  S,  S,  Fig.  1,  the 
straw  could  be  cut  of  various 
lengths )  but,  in  case  it  be  wanted 
uncommonly  short,  tlie  teeth  of 
the  n'.tch-wheel  h,  h,  //,  Fig.  2, 
should  stand  more  closely  together; 
in  consequence  of  which,  the 
moveable  arms  gy  g,  g,  will  ad- 
vance to  a  shorter  distance,  and 
protrude  only  a  few  lines  of  the 
straw,  which  may  thus  be  exit  to 
a  very  diminutive  size. 

In  supplying  the  box  with  straw, 
the  workman  ought  to  dispose  it  in 
regular  layers,  as  closely  compress- 
ed as  possible}  for  otherwise,  if 

it 
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it  he  put  there  in  an  ir/egubr 
manner,  it  will  become  entangled 
between  the  ratch-wheels,  and  the 
machinery  will  either  fail  of  push- 
ing it  forward,  or  protrude  it  in 
bundles.  Hence,  the  method  of 
arranging  the  straw  properly,  re- 
quires especial  attenfion  j  and  its 
regular  progression  towards  the 
knives  cannot  be  effe6ted,  unless 
every  part  of  the  apparatus  be  in 
perfe6l  order,  and  unison  with  the 
whole.  With  this  view^  the  can- 
vas V,  Fig.  2,  and  11,  which  con- 
tains the  layers  within  the  box 
(these  being  rolled  forward  by 
means  of  the  cylinders  H,  H,  H, 
Fig.  3),  must  be  properly  expand- 
ed. The  compressing  boards  H, 
H,  H.  Fig.  2,  and  11,  should  like- 
wise be  firmly  applied  by  the  re- 
gulating pin  S.  The  levers  U,  U, 
Fig.  1,  and  2,  ought  to  be  suffi- 
ciently raised  in  working  the  ma- 
chine j  as,  in  the  contrary  case, 
the  moveable  arm  (straw-thruster) 
G,  Fig.  2)  and  5,  consequently  the 
moveable  arms  M,  M,  would  not 
be  sufficiently  a6ted  upon,  so  that 
the  teeth  of  the  ratch-wheels  H, 
H,  H,  will  then  make  but  a  slight 
pwxhase,  while  the  wheels  them- 
selves have  not  the  necessary  re- 
aiStion  :  thus,  little  or  no  straw  will 
be  pushed  forward  to  undergo  the 
operation  of  the  knives. 

Stucco.    See  Cement. 

STURGEON,or  Accipenser  Stu- 
rip,  h.  a  fish,  which  is  sometimes 
taken  in  the  British  rivers  ;  being, 
however,  generally  imported  from 
Russia,  or  the  Baltic  sea,  as  well  as 
from  North  America  :  it  is  princi- 
pally caught  in  the  rivers  Volga, 
Danube,  and  Vistula. 

This  fish  grows  to  a  prodigious 
size,  frequently  18  feet  in  length, 
and  weighing  from  7  to  8CK)lbs.  Its 
flesh    is  very  delicate,  firm,  and 
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white,  resembling  Veal,  en  which 
account  it  is  greatly  esteemed  when 
roasted :  it  is,  however,  generally 
sold  in  a  pickled  state.  The  sounds 
of  sturgeon  afford  tlie  fish-glue 
known  under  the  name  of  Isin- 
glass j  and,  their  roes,  when  pro- 
perly dried  and  salted,  are  con- 
verted into  Caviar,  to  which  ar- 
ticle the  reader  is  referred,  for  an 
account  of  its  properties. 

STYPTIC,  a  term  applied  to 
medicines,  which  serve  to  stop  he- 
morrhages, or  effusions  of  blood. 

Various  vegetables  maybe  advan- 
tageously employed  as  external 
styptics,  such  as  the  Agaric, 
Puff-ball,  &c.  ;  but  there  are 
certain  preparations  of  greater  effi- 
cacy, the  principal  of  which  is  the 
compound  poivdcr  of  alum.  It 
consists  of  one  ounce  and  a  half  of 
alum,  and  three  drams  of  gum  kino, 
which  are  finely  pulverized,  and 
incorporated.  —  One  of  the  most 
successful  styptics,  however,  is 
prepared  by  mixing  one  part  of 
the  caustic  volatile  alkali,  with 
three  parts  of  water  :  if  this  fluid, 
be  applied  to  a  fresh  wound,  it  ef- 
fe6tually  checks  the  flowing  of 
blood,  both  from  large  and  small 
vessels. 

Prof.  Stark,  of  Jena,  recom- 
mends the  following  styptic  powder  | 
which,  according  to  his  experience, 
has  proved  uncommonly  efficacious 
in  suppressing  profuse  uterine  he- 
morrhages, namely :  Peruvian  bark, 
two  drams  J  cinnamon,  one  dram^ 
blood-stone  (lapis  haematites)  haljt" 
a  dram  3  and  loaf-sugar,  two  drams : 
let  these  ingredients  be  reduced  to  a 
fine  powder  J  a  tea-spoonful  of 
which  is  to  be  taken  every  hour,  or 
oftener,  in  chamomile  or  balm  tea. 
— We  have  no  doubt  of  its  good 
effects. 

SUBLIMATE,  a  chemical  pre:. 
paratioDj^ 
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patafioTi,  consisting  of  Mercvry 
combined  with  the  marine  acid. 
Being  extremely  corrosive,  and  the 
manufaduring  of  this  drug  befng 
attended  with  great  danger  to 
health,  it  is  generally  imported 
from  Venice  and  Holland  J  paying 
a  duty  of  9|d.  per  lb. 

Solutions  of  corrosive  sublimate, 
in  the  proportion  of  one  dram  to  a 
cj«art  of  water,  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed for  consuming  proied  flesh, 
and  cleansing  foul  ulcers.  A  much 
weaker  solution  is  Sometimes  used 
by  the  gay,  as  a  cosmetic  for  re- 
moving cutaneous  eruptions.  In  a 
dry  state,  mixed  with  flour,  honey, 
&c.  the  sublimate  forms  a  power- 
ful composition  for  destroying  rats, 
mice,  or  other  vermin ;  but,  on 
account  of  its  deleterious  proper- 
ties, the  greatest  caution  is  recjui- 
site,  particularly  in  places  to  which 
children  have  access  :  for,  as  they 
are  accustomed  to  taste  every  thing, 
such  mistake  might  be  produ6tive 
of  fatal  consequences.  •  In  case, 
Iiowever,  any  portion  of  this  poison 
should  have  been  accidentally  swal- 
lowed, no  time  should  be  lost  in 
resorting  to  the  remedies  already 
pointed  out,  in  vol.  i.  p.  74. 

SUCCORY,  or  Cichorhnn,  L.  a 
genus  of  three  plants,  the  follow- 
ing of  which  are  tlie  principal ; 
namely : 

1.  The  Intyhus,  Wild  Cicho- 
RY,  or  Succory,  is  an  indigenous 
biennial,  growing  on  the  borders  of 
coni-flelds,  chiefly  in  calcareous 
soils  J  where  it  flowers  in  July  and 
August.  This  vegetable  is  eaten 
by  sheep,  goats,  and  swine,  but 
refused  by  cows  and  horses.  Its 
leaves,  when  blanched,  form  an 
ingredient  in  early  spring  salads  j 
and,  if  this  plant  be  cultivated  in  a 

•hi  and  somewhat  moist  soil,  they 
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will  be  totally  divested  of  their 
bitterness.  The  roots  are  mode- 
rately bitter:  if  gathered  while 
young,  they  may  be  eaten  among 
other  vegetables  ;  or,  when  dried 
and  reduced  to  powder,  they  may 
be  usefully  converted  into  bread.-—' 
In  its  medicinal  properties,  the 
Wild  Succory  is  cooling  and  cor- 
roborant :  its  juice,  when  taken  in 
considerable  quantities,  for  several 
weeks,  so  as  to  produce  a  slight 
diarrhoea,  has  been  found  very 
serviceable  in  inveterate  cutaneous 
diseases.  In  Gcniiany,  the  roots 
are  dried,  cut  an  small  squares, 
roasted,  ground  and  mixed  with 
cqff-'ee;  wliich,  by  some,  is  esteemed 
as  a  wholesome  corrector  of  this 
foreign  drug. 

2.  The  En divia,  or  Endive,  is 
an  exotic  annual  species,  which  is 
generally  reared  in  our  gardens,  as 
an  ingredient  in  winter  salads.  It 
is  propagated  by  scattering  the 
seeds  in  spots  of  open  ground,  at 
intervals,  from  the  beginning  of 
June  to  the  end  of  July :  in  order 
to  obtain  a  supply  for  the  table. 
The  young  plants  must  be  re- 
moved into  beds  or  borders,  that 
have  previously  been  well  prepared 
by  the  spade:  and,  as  the  chief  ex- 
cellence of  endive  consists  in  the 
whiteness  of  its  inner  leaves,  it  will 
be  advisable,  either  to  cover  them 
with  flower-pots,  or  to  tie  them 
loosely  together,  when  nearly  full 
grown,  so  as  to  exclude  them  from 
the  sun,  for  two  or  three  weeks ; 
in  consequence  of  which,  they  will 
become  perfectly  blanched.  In  the 
winter,  they  are  cither  covered  with 
straw,  and  mats ;  or  presented  in 
fresh  sand,  in  a  dry  cellar,  in  its 
properties,  this  plant  is  not  essen- 
tially different  from  the  preceding 
species, 

SUCK- 
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SUCKLING,  is  the  aa  of  ad- 
ministering the  maternal  milk  to  an 
infant,  by  the  breast. 

Having  already,  in  the  articles 
Breasts,  Milk  (vol.  iii.  p.  202), 
and  Nipples,  stated  the  particu- 
lars relative  to  this  important  func- 
tion in  the  animal  economy,  we 
shall  briefly  observe,  that  all  mo- 
thers are  by  Nature  enjoined  to 
suckle  their  own  offs{)ring  ;  and 
that  they  cannot  in  justice  decline 
such  affectionate  olKce,  excepting 
from  the  most  urgent  and  absolute 
motives ;  such  as  a  general  diseased 
habit ',  want  of  milk  j  or  a  local  dis- 
ease in  the  breasts.  These  impe- 
diments, however,  seldom  occur  \ 
though  many  delicate  womeri  are 
apt  to  assign  a  variety  of  other 
causes,  which  induce  them  to  ne- 
glect a  duty,  incumbent  even  on 
irrational  creatures. 

If  it  be  true,  that  milk  is  secreted 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  fi^ra?/.'7Z, 
it  follows,  that  by  such  })ra6lice 
the  breast  can  never  be  so  emptied 
as  not  to  receive  a  fresh  supply. 
Hence,  the  infant  should  be  ^7^6'^- 
led,  and  put  to  the  breast,  as  soon 
as  it  evinces  a  desire,  which  will 
be  in  less  than  12  hours  after  deh- 
very,  frequently  within  an  hourj 
provided  no  food  be  previously 
allowed.  Although  the  quantity 
of  milk  thus  obtained  be  very  small, 
yet  it  is  adapted  to  the  purpose ;  and 
will  not  only  i^fford  sufficient  nu- 
triment to  the  child,  but  at  the 
same  time  be  calculated  to  pro- 
duce another  useful  effect,  namely, 
that  of  cleansing  the  bowels,  and 
carrying  off  the  meconium,  or  the 
first  excrement.  For  these  obvious 
reasons,  we  fully  agree  with  the 
Kev.  C.  Cruttwell,  who  judi- 
ciously observes,  that  ''  at  any 
time  when  the  nipples  and  breasts 
are  not  uneasy,  or  inflamed,  the 
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child  may  suck  without  fear  j  but, 
if  omitted  till  the  breasts  become 
uneasy  or  inflamed,  every  effort  of 
the  child's  sucking  will  add  to  the 
mother's  torment,  deprive  her  of 
rest,  and  most  probably  increase  the 
disease." 

SUET,  is  the  solid  fat  secreted 
in  the  cellular  membrane  under  the 
skin,  and  various  parts  of  the  ani- 
mal body,  for  instance,  in  sheep, 
oxen  J  &c.  but  not  in  tlie  human 
species. 

The  uses  of  suet,  for  culinary  and 
other  purposes,  require  no  farther 
explanation :  we  shall  therefore 
only  remark,  that  dishes  prepared 
from  this-  substance  and  flour, 
ought  to  be  boiled,  till  the  fat  be 
intimately  blended  with  the  mealy 
ingredient  j  as  otherwise  they  will 
prove  oppressive  to  the  stomach, 
and  be  with  great  difficulty  di- 
gested.— See  also  Pudding. 

SUFFOCATION,  denotes  a  sus- 
pension of  the  most  important  vi- 
tal funiftion,  namely,  that  of  re- 
spiringor breathing ;  withoutwhich 
animal  life  cannot  be  supported. 

This  dangerous  casualty  may 
arise  from  various  causes,  such  as 
the  want  of  air  to  a  person  im- 
mersed under  water;  or  the  ir- 
ruption of  that  fluid  into  the  chest  J 
in  which  case  it  is  termedDRowN- 
iNG  (see  that  article).  It  is  also  oc- 
casioned»by  too  great  a  determina- 
tion of  blood  to  the  lungs,  as  in 
quinsies,  suffocative  catarrhs,  &c. 

Another  cause  of  suffocation,  is 
the  introduction  of  any  substances 
into  the  windpipe,  or  the  swallow- 
ing of  such  foreign  matters  as  re- 
main fixed  in  the  gullet  j  and  by 
compression  prevent  the  access  of 
air  to  the  lungs  j  in  which  cases,  a 
total  cessation  of  breathing  may 
be  apprehended.  To  obviate  this 
fatal  accident,  gentle  percussion  of 

the 
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the  shoulders  and  back  will  be 
advisable :  the  steam  of  milk,  or 
water,  should  be  inhaled,  and  the 
throat  be  tickled  with  a  feather 
dipped  in  oil.  Farther,  the  patient 
ought  to  take  copious  draughts  of 
water-gruel,  milk,  oil  of  almonds, 
or  any  other  lubricating  fluid;  and, 
if  the  bodies  adhering  to  the  throat 
be  blunt,  they  may  be  thrust  down 
by  means  of  a  long  wax  taper, 
which  has  been  previously  render- 
ed pliable  by  warmth,  and  also 
immersed  in  oil :  or,  if  this  cannot 
be  speedily  procured,  a  piece  of 
sponge  may  be  fastened  to  a  wire, 
which  should  be  covered  with 
leather,  then  oiled,  and  employed 
for  a  similar  purpose. — See  also 
Gullet,  and  Metallic  pointed 
substances. 

The  vapour  arising  from  boiling 
wines  or  strong  liquors,  when  in- 
haled, tends  to  impede  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood,  and  sometimes 
even  produce  suffocation.  Similar 
consequences  may  ensue  from  in- 
spiring the  fumes  of  sulphur,  anti- 
mony, and  a  variety  of  other  mi- 
neral and  vegetable  substances, 
particularly  of  Charcoal. 

First  symptoms  of  suffocation  :-— 
Giddiness ;  head-ach  j  lethargy  ; 
fainting  ;  convulsions  3  and  gene- 
ral torpor. 

External  appearance  of  persons 
sufFocat'^d  by  the  deleterious  fumes 
arising  from  charcoal  -,  various  me- 
tals, such  as  copper,  lead,  antimo- 
ny, and  mercury ;  the  vapours 
from  fermented  liquors,  moist 
wood,  flax,  and  turf;  as  well  as 
in  consequence  of  respiring  or 
sleeping  in  unvcntilated  apart- 
ments, caverns,  and  mines : — ^The 
head,  face,  and  neck  are  swoln ; 
the  eyes  are  propelled  from  their 
«ock(rts;    the  tongue  is   protrud- 
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ed  at  one  side  of  the  mouth  j 
the  jaws  are  firmly  closed  j  the 
face  is  ai  a  livid,  and  the  lips  are 
of  a  deep-blue  colour;  the  abdo- 
men  is  inflated;  the  body  is  insen- 
sible to  pain,  and  appears  to  be  io  a 
profound  sleep. 

Immediately  on  discovering  a 
person  in  such  unfortunate  situa- 
tion, the  windows  and  doors  ought 
to  be  opened ;  the  body  undressed, 
removed  to  the  open  air,  and  sup- 
ported in  a  leaning  posture  on  a 
chair.  Next,  the  patient  must  be 
covered  with  flannel  or  blankets, 
the  face  be  sprinkled  with  vinegar, 
and  the  p'.t  of  the  stomach  with 
cold  water  ;  and,  if  it  be  conveni- 
ent, the  whole  body,  or  at  least  the 
legs,  should  be  plunged  into  a 
cold  bath.  After  each  aj>plicatiou 
of  vinegar  or  water,  the  skin  ought 
to  be  rubbed  with  flannel  or  a  soft 
brush  ;  then  leaving  the  person, 
thus  situated,  for  a  few  minutes  in 
an  undisturbed  state.  Farther, 
clysters  consisting  of  vinegar  and 
water,  will  be  useful ;  and,  on  the 
return  of  life,  an  inchnation  to  vo- 
mit must  be  promoted  by  a  feather 
dipped  in  oil,  while  gentle  friction 
is  to  be  continued,  at  intervals. 
The  first  symptoms  indicating  this 
happy  change,  will  be,  foaming  at 
the  mouth,  and  shivering  of  the 
whole  body,  especially  after  aflu- 
sions  of  cold  water. 

In  some  cases  of  suffocation, 
however,  it  will  be  advisable  to  em- 
ploy the  united  powers  of  ele6tri- 
cityj  blood-letting;  bronckotomy, 
or  the  opening  the  wind- pipe  by 
an  incision ;  or  the  earth-bath ;  or 
the  artificial  introduction  of  air  into 
the  lungs,  by  means  of  a  pair  of 
bellows  described  vol.  ii.  pp.  190- 
91. — If  these  elibrts  prove  suc- 
cessful, so  that  the  patient  is  again 
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able  toswalbw,  the  most  proper 
drink  will  be  vinegar  and  water,  or 
infusions  of  mint  and  balm. 

Suffolk-grass.  See  Annual 
Meadow-grass. 

SUGAR,  a  sweet  concrete  juice, 
obtained  from  the  Sugar-cane,  or 
^accharujn  offidnaruvi,  L.  a  spe- 
cies of  reed  or  cane,  which  grows 
in  the  East  and  West  Indies.  Ac- 
cording to  modern  chemists,  how- 
ever, it  is  a  true. essential  salt,  ca- 
pable of  crystallization;  and  which 
is  contained,  in  a  greater  or  less 
proportion,  in  all  vegetables  of  a 
sweet  taste,  but  most  abundantly 
in  the  plant  above  mentioned. 

The  culture  of  sugar-cane  being 
impracticable  in  Britain,  we  shall 
only  observe,  that  it  grows  to  the 
height  of  from  3j  to  7,  and  some- 
times to  12  feet,  in  strong  deep 
lands.  When  ripe,  it  assumes  a 
iine  straw-colour ;  and  is  usually 
cut  at  the  age  of  12  or  15  montlis, 
according  to  the  season,  or  the  na- 
ture of  the  soil. 

The  canes  are  divided  into  pieces 
about  a  yard  in  length ;  tied  up  in 
bundles  j  and  conveyed  to  a  mill } 
where  they  are  expressed  between 
three  upright  wooden  rollers  co- 
vered with  iron.  The  saccharine 
juice  is  conduced  into  a  receiver  -, 
and,  being  apt  speedily  to  ferment, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  separate 
the  sugar  as  soon  as  possible.  Tliis 
obje6t  is  effefted  by  claritying  it 
in  a  boiler,  over  a  fire,  with  a  small 
portion  of  palverized  quick-lime  j 
after  which  it  is  evaporated  in  a 
cauldron,  till  it  acquires  a  due  de- 
gree of  consistence  3  when  it  is 
poured  into  coolers.  As  the  in- 
spissated fluid  becomes  cool,  the 
sugar  sjwntaneously  shoots  into  ir- 
regular crystals,  separated  from  the 
mother. water.  Next,  the  gra- 
nulated matter  is  conveyed  to  the 
curing-house,  where  the  treacle  is 
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completely  drained  ;  in  wliich  dry 
state,  the  former  is  called  raw,  or 
muscovado  sugar :  thus  it  is  sent  to 
Europe,  where  it  is  subsequently 
refined. 

The  most  perfei^  purification, 
or  refining  of  sugar,  is  performed  in 
the  following  manner:  The  raw 
powder  is  again  boiled  in  proper 
kettles,  with  lime-water,  and  bul- 
locks blood  (that  has  been  previ- 
ously strained,  and  deprived  of  its 
excrementitious  parts) ,  when  it  is 
boiled  down  to  a  proper  consist- 
ence. It  is  then  laded  into  vessels 
to  cool,  being  continually  stirred, 
to  prevent  it  from  shooting  into  large 
crystals :  when  perfeclly  cold,  it  is 
poured  into  unglazed  clay  moulds, 
of  a  conical  form,  and  suffered  to 
coagulate.  Farther,  with  a  view 
to  carry  off  any  particles  of  syrup 
that  may  still  remain  in  the  re- 
fined mass,  the  lower  points  of  the 
moulds  are  open,  and  covered  to 
the  thickness  of  several  inches  with 
clay  previously  softened  in  water, 
and  which  is  occasionally  moisten- 
ed. In  this  manner,  the  sugar 
at  length  acquires  the  requisite  de- 
gree of  whiteness  and  fineness;  in 
which  state  it  is  denominated  loaf 
or  luvip  sugar;  and,  after  being 
dried  in  heated  rooms,  it  is  ready 
for  use. 

In  August,  1/84,  a  patent  was 
granted  to  Robert  Murray,  Esq. 
for  his  discovery  of  a  method  of 
refining  sugar,  and  making  it  from 
the  cane-juice.  As,  however,  his 
processes  are  too  minute,  to  admit 
of  being  detailed  in  this  work,  the 
reader  will  consult  the  4th  volume 
of  the  Repertory  of  Arts,  &c. 

A  patent  was  also  granted  ia 
June,  ISOI,  to  Thomas  Wake- 
field, Esq.  for  a  new  method  oi 
refining  sugar.  It  consists  simply 
in  placing  the  raw,  or  muscovado 
sugar,  in  any  porous  vessel  3  whca 

it 
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k  IS  to  be  subjefted  to  a  weight, 
a6ting  by  rollers,  by  a  screw,  or  by  a 
wedge,  "  with  the  help  of  a  steam 
engine,"  the  a6tion  of  a  mill,  or 
any  other  means  of  applying  force. 
Thus,  part  of  the  colouring  matter, 
as  well  as  other  impurities,  will  be 
thrust  out ;  and,  from  the  moisture 
expressed,  sugar,  molasses,  or  rum 
may  be  obtained,  by  the  usual  pro- 
cesses. The  pressure  may  be  re- 
peated, according  to  circumstances, 
and  the  relative  purity  of  the  sugar; 
after  which  it  may  be  refined  by 
the  methods  usually  pra6tised. 

Sugar  having  become  an  article 
of  almost  indispensable  use  to  every 
person  in  civilized  life,  various  at- 
tempts have  been  made,  with  a  view 
to  procure  it  from  other  vegetables; 
and  particularly  from  the  follow- 
ing, namely : 

1.  The  White  Beet;  the  sac- 
charine properties  of  which  were 
discovered  upwards  of  50  years 
since,  by  M.  Makgraaff;  and  his 
process  having  been  improved  by 
M.  AcHARD  of  Berlin,  we  shall 
•late  the  method  of  preparing  sugar 
adopted  by  the  latter.  The  fresh 
beet-roots  are  first  washed,  and 
submitted  to  the  action  of  a  mil), 
which  reduces  them  to  a  pulp  : 
aext,  their  juice  is  extra(I:ted  by 
means  of  a  press,  and  boiled  over  a 
gentle  fire,  till  it  is  converted  into  a 
thin  syrup.  It  must  now  be  care- 
fully separated  fron)  the  mucilage, 
adhering  to  the  bottom  of  the  caul- 
dron, or  kettle;  then  strained,  and 
boiled  a  second  time,  till  it  acquire 
a  proper  consistence  for  crystalli- 
sation ;  a  point  which  can  only  be 
ascertcrined  by  experience.  Tlie 
syrup  is  afterwards  poured  into  tin 
vessels,  from  two  to  three  inches 
deep,  that  the  grain  may  crystal- 
lize :  these  vessels  are  dire6ted  to 
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be  placed  on  frames,  in  a  room 
heated  by  a  stove  to  a  conside- 
rable, but  uniform  temperature; 
and,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
weeks,  the  sugar  will  be  separated 
in  the  form  of  small  crystalline 
grains.  The  whole  is  then  poured 
into  linen  bags;  in  which,  on  com- 
pression, the  sugar  remains,  vvh-le 
the  strained  liquor  is  received  into 
vessels  ;  and,  after  undergoing  si- 
milar processes,  it  will  yield  an 
additional  quantity  of  saccharine 
matter.  —  By  this  management, 
20lbs.  of  roots  produce,  upon  an 
average,  one  pound  of  sugar  ;  and, 
to  such  perfection  has  it  been  car- 
ried, that  M.  AcHARD  is  enabled 
to  sell  the  sugar  at  3d.  per  pound. — 
As  we  cannot  enter  into  farther  de- 
tail respecting  the  culture,  prepa- 
ration, &ZC.  of  the  Beet-root,  we 
must  refer  those  readers,  vvl.o  wish 
for  more  minute  information,  to 
Mr.A.'ii"Clrcnmsta?iUaI  Account;'' 
of  which  a-.translation  appeared  in 
Mr.NiCHOLSoN's7o«rwc//  for  Sep- 
tember, 1799' 

2.  The  Sugar-MAPLE,  of  whicli 
we  have  given  an  account  in 
vol.  iii.  p.  164-65. — The  juice  of 
this  tree  is  obtained  by  tapping -j 
and,  after  being  collected  in  {)roper 
vessels,  and  boiling  it  in  the  usual 
manner,  it  is  converted  invo  sugar, 
which  is  little  inferior  to  that  ma- 
nufadurcd  trcm  tiie  sugar-cane : 
as  it  is  now  pr('}>ared  on  a  large 
scale  in  Ameiica,  with  the  greatest 
success,  the  cultm-e  of  that  valua- 
ble tree  deserves  to  be  more  gene- 
rally attended  to  in  Britain.  There 
are  various  other  plants  which  af- 
ford sugar,  particularly  parsncp^^ 
roots,  skirrets,  carrots,  and  Indian- 
corn  :  tlie  latest  experiments  that 
have  been  made  with  these  vege- 
tables, are   those  of  M.  Hermb- 

M  «TAEO?, 
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sf  AEDT,  whose  memoir  is  also 
translated  in  Mr.  Nicholson's 
Journal,  vol.  iii.  for  October,  1799- 

With  a  view  to  diminish  the  use 
of  sugar,  or  at  least  to  afford  a  sub- 
stitute for  that  article,  M.  M. 
Margraaff  and  Lowitz  recom- 
mended two  different  processes  for 
purifying  honey,  so  as  to  answer 
the  common  purposes  of  a  stveei- 
ever ;  but  their  expedients  being  too 
expensive,  1m therGio  vane  Batis- 
ta DA  St.  Marine,  an  ingenious 
Venetijiin  Monk,  has  proposed  the 
following  method  :  To  three  parts 
(by  weight)  of  honey,  eight  of  wa- 
ter must  be  added ;  together  with 
one  part  of  charcoal,  broken  to 
pieces,  but  7iot  reduced  to  po?vder. 
This  mixture  should  boil  for  one 
hour,  when  it  ought  to  be  filtred ; 
and,  after  being  thus  purilied,  it  is 
to  be  evaporated  over  a  slow  fire, 
till  it  acquire  the  consistence  of  a 
thick  syrup,  which  will  be  as  pa- 
latable as  sugar.  This  process  is 
cheap,  and  easy  j  but  we  question 
the  advantage  of  converting  honey 
into  a  saccharine  substance  ;  as 
the  former  may,  in  this  country  at 
least,  be  purchased  at  a  lower  price. 

Sugar  affords  one  of  the  most 
useful  spices ;  and  Is  at  present 
classed  among  the  principal  neces- 
saries of  life.  If  moderately  taken, 
it  operates  as  a  gentle  solvent,  and 
promotes  digestion  j  but,  when  its 
use  exceeds  the  bounds  of  modera- 
tion, especially  in  pastry. or  con- 
feftionary,  it  vitiates  the  stomach  ; 
palls  the  appetite  j  and  eventually 
injures  the  teeth.  Persons,  there- 
fore, whose  digestive  organs  are 
impaired  j  whose  constitutions  are 
debilitated  j  or  who  are  subject  to 
hypochondriac  or  hysteric  affec- 
tions ^  ought  sparingly  to  partake 
of  this  sweetening  salt.  On  the 
other  hand,  sugar  is  an  excellent 
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mitiseptic,  and  antiscorbutic  :  in-* 
deed.  Dr.  Rush  maintains,  that  it 
is  preferable  to  most  kinds  of  ali- 
ment, being  compressible  into  a 
small  compass  ;  and  Its  nutritious 
properties  are  not  liable  to  be  af- 
ferted,  unless  by  keeping  it  in  a 
moist  place.  He  farther  observes, 
that  it  is  an  excellent  antidote 
against  worms,  and  probably  also 
against  malignant  fevers  ;  for  these 
have  not  occurred  so  frequently, 
since  sugar  has  formed  a  general 
article  of  diet.  Lastly,  in  a  candied 
state,  it  is  of  service  in  disorders  of 
the  chest,  occasioned  by  the  varia- 
tions of  the  weather ;  as  it  consti- 
tutes the  basis  of  many  palatable 
remedies. 

By  the  12  Car.  II.  c.  18,  and 
27  Geo.  III.  c.  27,  all  sugars  must 
be  imported  either  in  British  ves- 
sels, or  in  such  as  belong  to  the 
subjects  of  that  European  country, 
of  which  the  goods  are  the  pro- 
duce ;  but,  in  both  cases,  they  must 
be  legally  navigated,  on  pain  of 
forfeiture. —  Sugar  is  subjecSt  to  the 
following  charges,  namely  :  if  it 
be  refined,  to  the  sum  of  5l.  Gs.  4d. 
per  cwt.  3  brown,  and  muscovado 
sugars  pay,  if  from  British  planta- 
tions, 18s.  2d.  J  if  from  other  coun- 
tries, ll.  17s.  4d.  per  cv.t.  But, 
in  all  cases,  it  is  prohibited  to  be 
imported  from  Germany  and  the 
Netherlands. 

Sugar-candy,  is  the  essential 
part  of  the  saccharine  matter  forn;- 
ed  into  large  crystals,  by  slow 
evaporating  the  clarified  syrup. 
The  w  hole  process  is  managed  in 
strongly-heated  chambers,  by  the 
aid  of  vessels  containing  numerous 
threads  that  interse6t  each  other ; 
and  which  are  fastened  to  the  sides, 
in  various  diredtions.  The  sugar, 
thus  treated,  shoots  into  crystals 
around  the  threads;  and,  accord- 
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ing  to  Its  relative  purity,  the  latter 
acquire  a  brown,  yellow,  or  white 
colour.  Sugar-candy  is  chiefly  used 
in  a  pounded  state,  for  sweetening 
coffee,  and  by  persons  labouring 
under  hoarseness  and  coughs  ;  the 
violence  of  which  it  contributes  tb 
relieve,  by  lubricating  the  mem- 
branes, and  promoting  expectora- 
tion. Brown  Sugar-candy  pays, 
on  importation,  the  sum  of  3l.  6d. 
per  cwt.  ',  and  the  white  sort  is 
subject  to  the  charge  of  41. 10s.  Qd. 
per  cwt. 

SUICIDE,  is  a  term  expressing 
either  the  crime  of  self-murder  j  or 
it  is  applied  to  the  person  commit- 
ting such  unnatural  d.^ed. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  this  viola- 
tion of  divine  and  human  law,  has 
prevailed  chiefly  among  the  most 
civilized  nations;  and  that  it  occurs 
more  frequently  among  the  weal- 
thy, than  the  indigent  classes  of 
society.  A  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances generally  co-operates, 
to  ind'ice  an  unsettl'^d  mind  to 
commit  such  unjustifiable  crime  : 
thus,  it  has  been  urged,  that  the 
copious  use  of  tea,  animal  food, 
spirituons  liquors,  and  the  sulphu- 
reous exhalations  of  pit-coal,  in  a 
variable  climate,  instigate  to  sui- 
cide ;  because  they  uniformly  tend 
to  depress  and  enervate  the  human 
constitution.  It  would  exceed  our 
limits,  to  refute  the  absurdity  of 
such  notions ;  and,  though  the  per- 
petration of  this  rash  act  may  some- 
times originate  from  insanity,  yet 
wc  may  confidently  maintain,  that 
It  is  more  frequently  the  result  of  a 
def'edive  education  furnishing  no 
fixed  moral  principles,  and  conse- 
quently laying  the  foundation  of 
vicious  habits  J  such  as  gaming, 
nnd  dissipation  followed  by  dis- 
appointed ambition,  or  the  de- 
sire of  avoiding  public  disgrace  ; 
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than  the  consequence  of  ennui,  or 
a  weary  life.  Hence,  various  pu- 
nishments have  been  devised  in 
different  countries,  to  be  inflicted 
on  the  bodies  of  those  who  thus 
outrageously  terminate  their  ex- 
istence. 

With  a  Tiew  to  deter  unprinci- 
pled individuals  from  the  commis- 
sion of  suicide,  the  British  legisla- 
ture has  enaded,  that  all  the  per- 
sonal property  of  a  felo  de  se  shall 
be  confiscated  to  the  Crown,  while 
the  body  is  not  only  excluded  from 
interment  in  consecrated  ground, 
but  also  directed  by  the  coroner's 
warrant  to  be  buried  in  a  public 
highway;  being  pierced  wiih  an 
iron  stake,  to  add  to  the  ignominy. 
Although  the  utmost  rigour  of  the 
law  is,  in  later  times,  seldom  ex- 
erted on  those  occasions;  yet  we 
humbly  conceive,  that  the  present 
lenity  is  not  compatible  wiih  the 
frequency  of  the  ofience ;  nor  does 
it  appear  on  critical  investigation, 
that  a  post/mmous  corporal  pu- 
nishment is  likely  to  produce  the 
desired  etfe6t  on  profligate  charac- 
ters. Hence,  we  arc  of  opinion, 
that  preventive  measures  are,  ia 
this  respett,  the  only  means  left  to 
the  power  of  the  State ;  because, 
after  the  crime  is  committed,  nei- 
ther co?{fiscation  of  property  (which 
seems  to  involve  open  injustice  to 
the  distressed  relations  of  tlie  de- 
ceased), nor  public  exposure  of  the 
body,  are  calculated  to  give  the 
least  reparation  to  the  injured  com- 
munity. On  the  contrary,  such 
spectacles  of  executions  after  death, 
cannot  fail  to  make  a  very  unfa- 
vourable impression  on  the  attend- 
ing populace ;  to  steel  their  hearts 
against  refined  moral  feelings ;  and 
to  render  them  in  a  manner  in- 
different, respecting  the  conse- 
quences of  good  and  bad  actions. 

M  2  1  hus. 
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Thus*,  expcvlcnce  has  proved,  that 
numberless  ihetts  are  committed 
during  those  public  exhibitions  of 
criminals ;  so  that  it  is  not  lad, 
but  good  examples f  which  have  a 
beneficial  etied  on  liie  minds  and 
morals  of  a  people,  who  are-yet  sus- 
ceptible of  improvement.  For  these 
obvious  reasons,  we  propose  that 
every  individual  in  whom  symp- 
toms of  despair,  either  by  serious 
verbal  declaration,  or  by  his  incon- 
sistent a6tions,  are  discoverable, 
ought  to  be  stridtly  guarded,  re- 
proved, and  even  punished,  though 
at  first  in  a  lenient  degree  j  for 
instance,  by  solitary  confinement, 
hard  labour,  a  sparing  diet,  &c. 
without  permitting  the  use  of  dan- 
gerous weapj^ns,  or  any  other  in- 
struments. Farther,  by  teaching 
young  persons  to  set  a  just  value 
on  life,  and  the  dignity  of  human 
nature,  they  will  not  easily  acquire 
false  conceptions  of  |)ridc  and  ho- 
nour; or  estimate  things  only  by 
their  influence  on  the'  external 
senses  ;  or  wish  to  appear  of  great- 
er importance  than  they  are  enti- 
tled to,  eitlier  by  their  merits  or 
rank  in  society. 

Besides,  there  are  many  other 
causes  which  uUimately  lead  to 
suicide:  among  tliose  of  a  physical 
nature,  we  shall  only  mention, 
1.  Hypochondriac  and  melancho- 
lic complaints,  arising  from  invete- 
rate obstrudions  in  the  .abdomen  j 
and,  2,  A  very  tender  and  irrita- 
ble nervous  system .  Farther,  if 
we  ask,  the  intelligent  divine,  re- 
speding  the  origin  of  this  growing 
evil,  he  will  justly  observe,  that  it 
chiefly  arises  from  immoral  habits, 
and  the  negied  of  public  or  private 
worship  J — 'the  honest  lawyer  will 
all9w,  that  it  is  often  the  conse- 
<luenceof  uusuccessful  litigation  ;— 
but  the  experienced  physicitUiraain- 
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tains,  with  equal  justice  andiruth, 
that  it  originates  from  excessive  re- 
pletion ;  from  the  vi^cious  custom  of 
djrinking  immoderate  quantities  of 
vinous  and  spirituous  hquorsj  from 
catinyj  late  and  hot  suppers  j  night- 
gambling  ;  and  from  indulgence  in 
passions  of  every  description. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  wish 
to  in  vestigate  this  interesting  theme, 
will  derive  information  and  amuse- 
ment from  the  perusal  of  Mr 
Moore's  FuU  Inquiry  into  the 
Suljeci  of  Suicide  (2  vols.  4to.  ll. 
lls.6d.  boards,  Rivington,  1/^), 
in  which  its  effeds  are  fully  consi- 
dered, and  illustrated  by  numerous 
historical  examples. 

SULPHUR,  or  Brimstone,  a 
hard  infiammabie  mineral,  of  a 
yellow  culour :  it  is  insoluble  in 
water ;  destitute  of  smell,  except 
by  fri6tion,  or  when  heated  j  and 
possesses  a  peculiar,  faint  tas^e. — 
This  simple  substance  is  found,  in 
a  native  state,  in  various  parts  of 
the  world,  particularly  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  volcanoes,  being  often 
combined  with  other  minerals  :  it 
is  generally  cast  into  i:(>lls,  for  sale, 
being  known  under  the  name  of 
roU-irimstone. 

Sulphur,  when  gently  heated, 
rises  in  vap^^urs,  which  are  easil 
kindled  J  and,  if  it  be  sulfered  t( 
cool  gradually,  it  shoots  into  cry- 
stals resembling  thin  needles,  tenn- 
ed  flowers  of  sulphur  :  when  com- 
bined with  any  alkahne  salt,  such 
as  pot-ash,  and  melted  in  a  mode- 
rate heat,  an'd  in  a  close  vessel,  a 
compound  is  produced,  which  is 
named  liver  of  sulphur.  This  pre- 
paration is  of  a  liver-brown  hue ; 
and,  while  dry,  emits  no  peculiar 
odour  3  but,  in  a  moist  state,  it 
evolves  a  very  offensive  smell,  re- 
semblingthat  of  putrid  eggs :  it  dcli- 
quatcs  in  the  air,  and  is  completely 

dis- 
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cllssolvied  in  water;  the  solution 
acquiring  a  yellow,  golden  shade. 
On  melting  it  in  a  continued  heat, 
till  it  grows  tough,  and  assumes  a 
red-brown  colour,  then  pouiing  tlie 
liquid  mass  into  water,  it  will  re- 
main as  soft  as  wax,  and  yield  to 
any  impression  from  engraven 
stones,  iDctals,  or  coins.  After  be- 
coming cold,  however,  it  recovers 
its  former  iiarduess  and  colour. 

This  mineral  is  usually  im|K)rted 
in  large  irregular  masses,  which  are 
melted  into  rolls,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  coarse  resin,  flour,  &c. ; 
whence  it  assumes  a  pale  yellow 
'  tint.  Jt  pays,  on  importation,  the 
sum  of  /s.  4d.  per  cwt. 

Sulphur  is  of  great  utility  in  the 
arts  :  when  converted  into  an  acid 
by  combustion  in  the  open  air,  it 
atFords  tJiat  extensively  useful  li- 
quid, vulgarly  termed  oil  of  Vi- 
triol 3  considerable  quantities  of 
which  are  consumed  in  the  various 
processes  of  bleaching,  dissolving 
metals,  especially  iron,  and  in 
other  useful  arts  :  it  is  also  of  great 
service  in  cementing  iron  railing  to 
stones,  by  simply  melting,  and 
pouring  it  into  the  interstices.  See 
also  GuN-FowDER. — Brin>stone  is 
farther  advantageously  employed 
for  whitening  silk,  wool,  or  other 
articles,  by  exposing  them  to  its 
fumes,  durhig  combustion. 

In  medicine,  sulphur  is  almost  a 
«pecitic  in  cutaneous  diseases,  whe- 
ther administered  internally  with 
honey  or  molasses,  or  applied  ex- 
ternally in  the  form  of  ointment. 
In  the  piles,  it  is 'of  evident  bene- 
fit, when  taken  in  small  doses; 
nay,  it  is  occasionally  prescribed  in 
chronic  catarrhs  and  coughs  ;  as  it 
operates  gently,  by  promoting  in- 
sensible perspiration  through  every 
pore  of  the  skin. — See  likewise 
Antidotes. 
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SULPHUR- WOUT,  the  Com- 
mon, Hog's  Fennrl,  or  Hare- 
strong,  Peucedcuiam  ojficinaie,  L. 
a  natii'e  perennial,  growing  in  salt- 
marshes  ;  producing  flowers  in  the 
months  of  June  and  July. — Both 
the  roots  and  stalks  of  this  saline 
jilant  are  from  three  to  four  feet 
long ;  have  a  fetid  odour,  and  aii 
acrid,  bitterish  taste.  If  an  inci- 
sion be  made  in  the  former,  during 
the  spring,  a  considerable  portion 
of  yellow  juice  will  exude,  and  con- 
crete into  a  gummy  resin,  retain- 
ing the  sulphureous  smell  of  tlie 
root.  The  expressed  juice  of  this 
plant  was  formerly  employed  in 
lethargy;  but  its  medicinal  proper- 
ties have  never  been  ascertained 
with  precision. 

As  the  sulphur-wort  is  an  use- 
less weed  in  meadows,  it  should  be 
diligently  extirpated ;  though  Bech- 
STEiN  observes,  that  the  dried  roots 
have  been  successfully  employed  in 
fumigations,  to  prevent  the  spread- 
ing of  epidemic  distempers  among 

SUMACH-TREE,  ovRhus,  L, 
a  genus  of  exotic  trees,  compre- 
hending 33  species,  of  which  the 
following  aie  the  most  remarkable, 
namely : 

1 .  The  Coriaria,  or  Elm-leaved 
Sumach,  a  native  of  Italy,  Spain, 
Syria,  Turkey,  and  Palestine,  where 
it  grows  to  the  height  of  eight  or 
ten  i'eet.  The  branches  of  thiij 
species,  when  dried  and  reduced  to 
powder,  are  substituted  for  oak- 
bark  in  tanning,  particularly  Tur- 
key, or  Morocco-leather  :  its 
leaves  are  occasionally  employed 
on  the  Continent  in  medicine,  be- 
ing reputed  to  be  uncommonly 
astringent  and  styptic.  Troms- 
DORF  obtained  from  the  reddish, 
compressed  liairy  berries  of  this 
tree,  an  essential  aciil  salt,  siniikir 
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to  that  of  lemons,  by  a  strong  de- 
co6lion,  and  subsequent  evapora- 
tion ;  when  small  white  crystals 
were  formed,  on  exposing  it  to  a 
cold  place.  Both  the  root  and  ber- 
ries produce  a  reddish,  and  the  rind 
a  yellow  colour.  In  Germany,  the 
clustered  fruit  of  the  elm-leaved 
Sumach  is  suspended  in  vinegar, 
to  increase  its  acidity. 

2.  The  Copallinwrriy  Narrow- 
leaved,  or  Beach- Sumach,  is  a  na- 
tive of  North  America,  where  it 
attains  the  height  of  from  five  to 
ten  feet.  The  concrete  juice  of 
this  tree,  by  incision  in  the  trunk, 
furnishes  the  gummy- resinous  sub- 
stance, called  Copal. 

3.  The  typliinuvi,Y\Yg\mzu  Su- 
mach, or  Vinegar  Plant,  has  long 
been  cultivated  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Germany.  The  whole  of 
this  shrub  is  advantageously  em- 
ployed in  tanning  :  it  may  also  be 
used  in  dyeing  black,  green,  and 
3^ellow  colours  :  and,  when  com- 
bined with  vitriol  of  iron,  it  pro- 
duces a  good  hik.  The  ripe  ber- 
ries, if  boiled  with  alum,  afford  a 
deep  black  dye  for  hats :  the  Ame- 
ricans dry  the  leaves,  and  smoke 
them  as  a  substitute  for  tobacco. 
The  yellow-marbled  wood  is  in  great 
request  among  cabinet-makers. 
Lastly,  bees  are  uncommonly  par- 
tial to  the  flowers  of  the  Virgini- 
an Sumach  3  as  they  afibrd  a  larger 
proportion  of  honey  than  those  of 
any  other  vegetable:  hence,  the 
culture  of  this  species  may  be  pro- 
ductive of  great  profit  to  proprie- 
tors of  bee-bives. 

4.  The  Cotinus,  or  Yellow  Su- 
mach, a  native  of  Asia,  and  the 
southern  parts  of  Europe,  is  also 
cultivated  in  Germany.  Its  leaves 
and  branches  are  likewise  useful  in 
tanning  :  the  wood  and  bark  yield 
an  orange  dycj    and  the   latter. 
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with  the  addition  of  Brazil-woocJ, 
imparts  a  chcsnut-colour.  GUl- 
DENSTADT  remarks,  that  the  leaves 
of  this  species  are  preferably  cm- 
ployed  by  curriers  :  as  they  do  not 
tinge  the  skin,  excepting  with  a 
faint  yellow  cast  j  so  that  the  Mo- 
rocco-leather may  subsequently  be 
dyed  of  the  most  pleasing  shades. 
Pallas  informs  us,  that  the  dyers 
of  Astrakhan  prepare  the  genuine 
Turkey -red  on  cotton,  by  a  decoc- 
tion of  the  leaves  of  the  Yellow 
Sumach  and  galls ;  with  a  due  pro- 
portion of  alum  J  having  previously 
soaked  the  yarn  in  fish-oil,  which 
we  suppose  to  be  that  obtained 
from  the  sturgeon. 

All  the  species  before  enume- 
rated, are  hardy  trees,  and  will 
flourish  in  any  open  situation,  that 
is  not  too  much  exposed :  they  may 
be  propagated  by  their  seeds  in  au- 
tumn 'j  when  these  are  to  be  sown 
in  pots,  containing  light  earth. 
During  the  winter,  it  will  be  ad- 
visable to  shelter  them  beneath  a 
frame  J  and,  on  the  approach  of 
spring,  they  should  be  plunged  in 
hot-beds,  to  promote  their  growth. 
When  the  young  plants  appear, 
they  must  be  graduall}'  exposed  to 
the  weather,  and  afterwards  pro- 
tected in  a  similar  manner,  through- 
out the  succeeding  winter :  in  the 
spring,  they  ought  tobe  transplanted 
into  nurseries,  at  the  distance  of  one 
foot  from  each  ether,  and  in  rows 
three  feet  apart.  Here  they  should 
remain  for  two  or  three  years,  till 
they  acquire  suflicient  strength 
to  be  removed  to  the  place  of  their 
destination. 

SUN,  the  brightest  and  most 
important  luminary,  which  imparts 
light  to  the  world,  and  the  presence 
of  which  constitutes  the  dny. 

The  genial  warmth  of  the  sun, 
conveyed  to  tlie  earth  by  its  rays, 
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evidently  contributes  to  promote 
vegetation,  while  it  conduces  to 
the  health  and  comfort  of  man- 
kind. Its  distance  from  the  earth, 
is  not  accurately  ascertained  j  as  it 
varies  according  to  the  motion  of 
the  globe  J  but,  agreeably  to  the 
method  lately  discovered  by  M. 
Klimm  (professor  of  mathematics 
at  Meissen,  in  Saxony),,  such  dis- 
tance, as  well  as  the  size  of  the 
sun,  may  be  determined  with  tole- 
rable accuracy,  by  calculating  the 
proportion  subsisting  between  the 
supposed  diameter  of  the  sun,  and 
that  of  the  earth.  Hence  we  shall 
only  add,  that  the  axis  of  the  for- 
mer is,  by  astronomers,  computed 
to  be  nearly  8S3 ,2 10  English  miles; 
and  its  circumference  is  about 
2,774,692  miles. 

The  sun  is  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  universe;  it  revolves  round  its 
own  axis  in  26  days ;  but  its  course 
.on  the  ecliptic  is  accomplished  by 
the  revolution  of  the  earth  in  365 
■days  and  about  six  hours. — SccKa- 

LENDAR. 

Some  naturalists  have  strangely 
conje6tured  the  sun  to  be  a  globe  of 
gold;  because  that  metal  endures 
the  attion  of  heat  without  diminu- 
tion, for  a  longer  period  than  any 
other  metallic  substance  j  while 
others  have  conceived  it  to  be  a 
"^ass  of  ice:  but,  as  a  discussion  of 
•  hese  opinions,  as  well  as  of  the 
spotSj  which  have  been  observed 
on  its  surface,  would  lead  us  into 
abstruse  disquisitions,  the  curious 
reader  will  consult  the  writers 
mentioned  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
article  Astronomy. 

SUNDE\V,theRouND- LEAVED, 
Red-hot,  or  Youthwoht,  Dro- 
sera  TotundifoUay  L.  an  indigenous 
perennial,  growing  in  mossy  bogs, 
and  flowering  in  the  months  of 
July  and  August.    The  whole  of 
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this  shigular  plant  is  acrid,  and 
its  juice  is  sutBcieutly  caustic  to 
erode  corns,  or  warts  ;  and,  it  it  be 
properly  diluted  with  milk,  it  terms 
a  safe  remedy  for  removing  freckles, 
and  similar  blemishes  of  the  skin. 
Any  part  of  this  vegetable  coagu- 
lates milk,  in  a  manner  similar 
to  that  of  the  Common  Butter- 
wort  ;  and  it  is  likewise  sup- 
posed to  occasion  the  rot  in  sheep. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  growth  of 
the  Youthwort,  in  particular  situa- 
tions, affords  an  useful  guide  in 
digging  for  turf. 

SUN-FLO\S'ER,  or  Hel'mnthus, 
L.  a  genus  of  exotic  plants,  consists 
ing  of  14  species,  most  of  which  are 
cultivated  in  Britain  :  the  principal, 
however,  are : 

1 .  The  annuus  (cormia  sollsj,  or 
Common  Sun-flower :  it  is  easily 
propagated  in  any  common  soil, 
either  by  sowing  the  seeds,  or  by 
parting  the  roots  in  the  month  of 
March.  Within  a  few  weeks,  the 
plants  will  appear ;  and,  when 
about  6  inches  high,  they  should 
be  removed  into  the  boi'ders  of 
gardens,  or  other  places  selcded 
for  their  growth,'  at  the  distance  of 
15  or  18  inches,  in  quincunx  order. 
They  must  be  occasionally  water- 
ed J  and,  if  weeds  be  properly  era- 
dicated, they  will  vegetate  with 
such  luxuriance,  as  to  attain  the 
height  of  six  or  tight  feet :  in  July 
they  bear  flowers,  which  continue 
to  blow  till  Ottober,  when  they 
produce  ripe  seeds ;  which,  on 
expression,  yield  a  large  proportion 
of  a  sweet,  palatable  oil.  The 
young  flower-cups  of  this  plant 
may  be  dressed  and  eaten  like  arti- 
chokes ; — the  stalks  are  of  a  consi- 
derable size,  ofterk  exceeding  an 
inch  in  diameter  :  hence,  they  may 
with  advantage  l)e  raised  in  situa- 
tions wherey«c/i8  scarce  j  indeed, 
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we  are  not  acquainted  with  any 
vegetable  that  is  likely  to  afford 
greater  advantages  to  an  industrious 
cultivator  who  possesses  a  few  acres 
of  jTround  which,  is  not  sufficiently 
ferti}r'  for  corn  or  pasture-grasses. 
It  deserves,  however,  to  be  re- 
marked, that  it  greatly  tends  to 
impoverish  the  land  ;  as  it  requires 
constant  moisture,  and  would  not 
be  produdive  without  artificial  ir- 
rigation.— See  Kitchen-garden, 
vol.  iii.  p.  50  -,  and  Paper,  p. 336. 

2.  The  tiiberosus,  or  Tuberous 
Sun-flower,  a  native  of  Brazil,  like- 
wise bears  single  stalks,  which  fre- 
quently attain  the  height  of  g  feet. 
Having  already  described  this  spe- 
cies, under  the  head  of  Arti- 
choke, the  Jerusalem,  we  shall 
only  observe,  that  it  produces  no 
ripe  seeds,  and  bears  smaller  flow- 
ers than  the  preceding  j  but  it  is 
more  easily  propagated :  for,  when 
tlie  roots  are  once  planted,  they  in- 
cessantly vegetate  in  the  same  soil, 
without  requiring  rich  manure,  or 
gieat  attention  ;  and,  though  left 
throughout  the  winter  in  the 
ground,  they  withstand  the  se- 
verest frost. 

The  different  species  of  the  Sun- 
flower have,  hitherto,  been  culti- 
vated only  for  ornament  3  but  it 
must  be  obvious,  that  they  may  be 
Tendered  subservient  to  many  eco- 
nomical purposes,  especially  as  sub- 
stitutes for  hcvip,  in  manufactur- 
ing pack-thread  from  their  strong 
ftbrous  stalks.  Lastly,  it  deserves  to 
be  noticed,  that  the  flowers  of  these 
plants  regularly  take  the  dire6tion 
corresponding  to  the  sun's  course, 
while  they  ^brd  to  lees  a  consider- 
able supply  of  honey. 

SUN-SCORCHED,  is  a  term 
employed  by  gardeners,  to  express 
a  distemper  affe^ing   fruit-trees. 
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in  consequence  of  their  sudden  ^x« 
posure  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  j  so 
that  the  fruit  becomes  w^ithered. 

The  trees,  chiefly  liable  to  such 
injury,  are  those  placed  in  situa- 
tions, which  seclude  them  from  the 
vernal  suuj  so  that  they  cannot 
afterwards  sustain  its  scorching 
rays  during  the  summer.  It  may, 
however,  be  prevented,  by  plant- 
ing fruit-trees  in  proper  aspects; 
and,  if  such  as  are  att'eded  be 
timely  attended  to,  the  disease  may 
be  removed  by  frequent  and  copi- 
ous irrigation. 

Sun-spurge.  SeeWARTwoRT. 

SUPPER  is  the  evening  refresh- 
ment, or  the  last  meal  which  is 
usually  taken,  shortly  before  re- 
tiring to  rest. 

Since  late  dinners  have,  within 
these  few  years,  become  fashion- 
able, suppers  are  in  a  great  measure 
relinquished  J  but,  as  many  pei- 
sons  still  retain  the  latter  pradice, 
it  should  be  remarked,  that  all 
flatulent  and  heavy  food  ought  to 
be  avoided  5  for,  as  digestion  is 
more  slowly  effefted  during  sleep, 
the  stomach  will  become  oppressed, 
and  often  troubled  with  nausea, 
•eru6\ations, accompanied  with  head- 
ach,  &c.  in  the  morning,  conse- 
quent on  excess  in  eating.  Where, 
however,  a  healthy  person  is 
obliged  to  labour  at  the  desk,  or  in 
any  other  sedentary  manner,  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  night,  it  will 
be  advisable  to  take  a  slight  repast, 
such  as  bread-pudding,  water-gru- 
el, or  milk  with  biscuit,  toasted 
bread,  and  the  like,  at  least  one  or 
two  hours  previously  to  bed-timb. 
Nevertheless,  to  convalesce?! ts,  it 
may,  under  certain  circumstances, 
be  allowable  to  eat  an  egg,  or  par- 
take of  a  few  oysters,  or  similar 
shell-fish,  that  atlbrd  a  more  solid 
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nutriment  than  any  of  the  dishes 
before  mentioned  ^  pr^pvided  they 
egree  with  their  digestive  organs. 
Suppuration.  See  Ulcer. 
SURFEIT,  in  physiology,  is  an 
indisposition  attended  witli  nnii- 
sea,  and  the  sensation  of  a  load  at 
the  stomach,  which  are  generally 
occasioned  by  indolence,  and -excess 
in  eating  or  drinking  ;  though  the 
disease  sometimes  arises  from  an 
error  in  the  quality  of  the  diet. 
During  this  affedion,  the  insensi- 
ble perspiration  is  impeded,  and 
the  skin  is  often  covered  with  erup- 
tions. 

If  a  surfeit  originate  from  the 
use  of  muscles,  corrupted  meat, 
or  other  unwholesome  animal  food, 
it  will  be  advisable  speedily  to  re- 
sort to  an  emetic  J  and,  after  its 
operation,  to  drink  frequent  and 
copious  draughts  of  vegetable  acids, 
diluted  with  water.  But,  in  cases 
where  excess  in  eating  or  drinking 
is  the  immediate  cause  of  the  com- 
plaint, the  first  passages  ought  to 
be  evacuated  by  proper  pRrgatives, 
and  afterwards  such  medicines  ad- 
niinistefed  as  tend  to  restore  the 
obstru«^ted  perspiration,  and  at  the 
same  time  promote  the  secretion  of 
urine. 

SURFEIT,  in  farriery,  a  disease 
chiefly  incident  to  horses  :  it  may 
be  occasioned  either  by  suffering 
them  to  drink  immoderate. portions 
of  cold  water,  while  they  are  in  a 
profuse  perspiration  J  or  by  ncgle6l- 
ing  them,  when  Hide-bound. 
In  both  cases,  the  whole  mass  of 
tiie  fluids  becomes  tainted;  the 
skin  is  afleCted  with  eruptions  j  and 
(as  farriers  express  themselves), the 
body  is  fllled  with  inflammatory 
crudities. 

Such  are  the  j^nernl  syraptoras 
indicating  a  surfeit,  the  mildness 
or  malignity  of  which,  depends  on 
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the  age,  habit,  and  constitution  of 
the  horse.     With  a  view  to  remove 
the  disease,  a  moderate  quantity  of 
blood  should  lirst  be  drawn ^  in  or- 
der to  accelerate  its  circulation  :  a 
few  warm   mashes  should  ncKt  be 
given,  to  open  tiie  body  ;  and  after 
them,  two  or  three  of  the  follow- 
ing"  purgatives,   according  to  cir- 
cunQsti^nces  :    Let    one    ounce    of 
Barbadoes  aloes  5    three  drams  of 
jmlverized  jalap;    two  drams    of 
cream  of  tartar  3  and  a  similar  por- 
tion of  Castile  soap,  calomel,  and 
ginger  in  powder  3  be  mixed  with 
syrup  of  buckthorn,  sufficient  to 
form  them  into  a  ball. — ^I'hese  medi- 
cines ought  to  be  divided  into  three 
doses,  aduiinisteredat  proper  inter- 
vals;    the  diseased   animal   being 
carefully  sheltered  from  tiie  cold  j 
and,  on  the  third  day  after  the  last 
dose  has  been  taken,  Mr,  Tapliw 
recommends  the  following  altera- 
tives : — To  half  a  pound  of  levi- 
gated antimony,  and  ^n  equal  por- 
tion of  sulphur,  let  ibur  ounces  of 
each,  cream  of  tartar^  and  ^thiop's 
mineral,  be  added  3  the  ingredients 
be  perfedly  incorporat^Mi,  and  tliea 
dividetl  into  twelve  parts,  each  con- 
sisting of  two  ounces  :  one  dose 
should  be  given  every  night  with 
the   corn  (the  latter  being  previ- 
ously sprinkled  with  water,  so  as  to 
retain  the  powder),  for  a   month  ; 
and,  in  case  no  advantage  be  per- 
ceptible, thedose  must  be  increased 
to  '2,\  oz.  during  the  first  week,  and 
to  three  ounces  in  the  second  week. 
Throughout  tlie  whole  course,  two 
ounces  of  nitre  ought  to  be  given 
every   morning,  in  a  pailful  of  soft 
water.   Should  any  scabs  or  cxeco- 
rialions  appear  on   the  surface  of 
the  body,  they  may  be  removal,  by 
washing  them  with   equni  paitsof 
soap-leys  and  lime-water. 

bUKGEON,  or  CHiKUkoEON, 
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an  appellation  bestowed  on  profes- 
sional charafters  who  exercise  that 
branch  of  the  healing  art,  which 
chiefty  relates  to  the  treatment  of 
external  or  local  afFeftions.  In 
jatter  times,  however,  the  practice 
of  surgery  is  more  extensive,  and 
likewise  more  respeftablej  since 
its  professors  have  been  finally  se- 
parated from  the  Company  of  Bar- 
lers,  whose  mechanical  pursuits 
are  now  confined  to  blood-letting, 
teeth-drawing,  and  shaving.  The 
two  former  operations,  however, 
are  also  perfornied  by  surgeons,  on 
scientific  principles;  so  that  the 
lower  classes,  and  country -people, 
only  re-ort  to  the  barber. 

At  len  'ih,  the  wisdom  of  the 
Br.tish  legislature,  has  granted  to 
the  honourable  profession  of  sur- 
gery a  royal  charter,  by  virtue  of 
which,  all  examined  and  approved 
members,  on  paying  cisrtain  fees, 
may  be  incor})orated  in  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  of  London, 
established  in  1800. 

With  respe6t  to  the  duties  of  a 
Surgeon^  we  refer  to  tlie  article 
Physiqia^^  and  decline  the  task  of 
pointing  out  those  cases  of  com- 
plicated internal  diseases,  in  which 
the  latter  may  be  preferably  con- 
sulted. And,  though  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  separation  of 
tliese  two  professions  has  been,  and 
ever  will  be,  detrimental  to  the 
progress  and  interest  of  medical 
science ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
some  distin6tion  appears  justly  to 
prevail  in  the  present  state  of 
things;  as,  otherwise,  there  would 
be  no  occasion  for  physicians,  or 
they  would  be  compelled  to  em- 
ploy the  knife  and  the  lancet. — 
Such  an  expedient,  however,  might 
be  the  means  of  encroaching  pn 
the  pra6tice  of  surgeons,  who  have 
devoted  their  attention  to  the  heal- 
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ing  art,  both  in  external  and  constitu* 
tional  complaints  :  Hence,  we  are 
of  opinion,  that  it  would  be  highly 
beneficial  to  society,  if  both  pro- 
fessions were  again  united,  as  they 
baveoriginally  beenin  the  days  of 
the  greatest  pra6titioner  of  antient 
and  modern  times,  namely,  those  of 
Hippocrates. 

Lastly,  the  present  surgeons,  who 
have  devoted  themselves  to  the 
pra6lice  of  medicine,  in  general, 
seldom  dispense  drugs,  but  pre- 
scribe them  to  be  prepared  in  the 
public  shops  J  thus  enjoying  and 
deserving  all  the  prerogatives  of 
the  most  respedable  physicians, 
excepting  those  privileges  which 
are  merely  nominal :  on  the  con- 
trary, the  surgeon- apothecaries, 
who  distribute  their  own  medicinal 
preparations,  and  in  a  manner  com- 
bine the  three  branches  of  the  pro- 
fession, together  with  midwifery, 
are  entitled  only  to  the  exemptions 
stated  under  the  head  of  Apothe- 
cary. 

SusPEXjDED  Animation.  See 
Animation. 

SUSPENSION  BY  THE  Cord, 
or  Hanging,  is  either  the  act  of 
suicide,  or  that  of  being  suffocated, 
by  means  of  a  rope  tied  round  the 
neck  ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
the  vital  principle  is  extinguished. 

As  many  persons  unfortunately 
perish,  who  are  from  various  causes 
induced  to  resort  to  this  fatal  expe- 
dient, we  shall  briefly  state  the 
syniptoms,  or  external  signs,  by 
which  it  may  be  ascertained,  whe- 
ther they  died  in  consequence  of 
•strangulation ;  and  also  point  out 
those  remedies  which  have  been 
suggested  for  the  recovery  of  life. 

Symptoms  of  apparent  death,  by 
sitjD'ocation  with  the  cord: — The 
external  aspe6l  somewhat  resem- 
bles that  of  drowned  persons  j  the 
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face  is  uncommonly  swolti,  and 
of  a  deep  red  hue ;  so  that  every 
feature  is  distorted  :  the  eyes  are 
inflated,  and  project  from  their 
sockets  J  a  blocxly  froth  appears  at 
the  mouth  ;  all  the  vessels  of  the 
neck  and  tiicc  are  distended  ;  and 
swallowing  is  totally  impeded. 

Treatment: — 1.  The  cord  must 
be  instantly  cut ;  the  suspended 
body  being  gently  taken  dowp, 
every  ligature  ought  to  be  re- 
moved ;  the  head  should  be  sup- 
ported in  an  eretl  posture,  and 
turned  towards  the  left  side,  2.  Air 
must  be  blown  upon  the  face, 
which  should  also  be  sprinkled 
with  cold  water.  The  jruUet  ought 
'to  be  stimulated  by  a  feather  moist- 
ened with  oil ;  and  vinegar  be  ap- 
plied to  the  nostrils,  while  the  re- 
gions of  the  heart  and  throat  are 
gently  compressed.  Farther,  the 
patient  ought  to  be  wrapped-  in 
warm  flannel,  or  placed  betv/een 
feather-beds ;  and  a  bladder,  filled 
with  tepid  water,  applied  to  the 
pit  of  the  stomach:  the  whole  body 
may  also  be  fomented,  or  immersed 
in  the  Inke-warm  bath. 

Stimulants: — 1.  Moderate  fric- 
tion with  warm  flannel,  to  be  gra- 
dually increased  on  the  left  side. 
2,  The  shower-bath, combined  with 
friction.  3.  Stimulating  clysters, 
i.onsisllng  of  salt-water  and  oil  : 
none  of  tliese  remedies,  however, 
must  be  resorted  to,  where  the 
blood  appears  to  be  determined  to- 
wards the  heart  and  head. 

As  goon  as  the  first  symptoms  of 
resuscitation  become  evident,  the 
blowing  of  air  into  the  nostrils, 
;ik1  aspersion  of  cold  water  on  the 
uce,  ought  to  be  continued  :  next, 
clysters,  consisting  of  a  strong  so- 
lution of  emetic  tartar,  ought  to  be 
Mdministercd  ;  and  thesugillntions, 
or  injured  parts,  be  fomented  with 
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wine,  in  which  chamomile  flo\i'ers 
have  been  infused.  Lastly,  when 
the  ability  of  swallowing  is  re- 
stored, the  patient  should  take  fre- 
quent draughts  of  vinegar  diluted 
with  cold  water,  and  mild,  cooling 
laxatives. 

SWALLOW,  the  Common,  or 

ClIIMNEY-SWALLO\V,//i/-«7i^Or«5- 

tica,  L,  a  well-known  bird  of  pas- 
sage, appearing  In  this  cotintrjr 
about  the  middle  of  April,  and  ge-r 
nerally  departing  early  in  October, 
This  bird  coustm  Its  its  nest,  about 
the  middle  of  May;  in  tlie  upper 
part  of  chimnies.  The  female  de- 
posits from  4  to  Q  white  eggs,  spot- 
ted with  red,  producing  her  first 
brood  about  the  latter  end  of  June, 
or  beginning  of  July  j  and  the  se- 
cond  in  August. 

Swallows  delight  to  skim  alonjr 
avenues,  extensive  walks,  nnder 
hedges,  pasture  fields,  and  mown 
meadows  ;  because,  in  such  situa- 
tions, flies  and  gnats  generally 
abound.  They  also  frequently  set- 
tle oa  newly-ploughed  gravelly 
soils,  particles  of  which  they  in- 
stinctively swallow,  for  promoting 
the  digestion  of  their  food.  These 
birds  are  caught,  and  sold  as  food, 
in  the  markets  of  France,  Spain, 
and  Italy  J  but  not  in  Britain.  By 
the  myriads  of  inse6ts  which  eveiy 
single  brood  of  swallows  destroys 
in  the  course  of  a  summer,  they, 
in  a  great  measure,  defend  man- 
kind from  the  annoyance  of  flies, 
gnats,  &c.  Farther,  by  devouring 
multitudes  of  vermin,  r:ither  in  the 
grub,  or  winged  state,  which  would 
otherwise  render  the  labours  of  the 
husbandman  abortive,  the  breed  (f 
these  birds  ought,  by  every  possible 
means,  to  be  encouraged. 

It  is  remarkahli",  that  some  spe- 
cies of  these  useful  creatrtres  retire 
to  warmer  climates,  while  othei-s 
rcniaiii 
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remain  during  the  winter  at  the 
bottom  of  swamps  and  morasses, 
in  a  torpid  state,  till  tljcy  are  re- 
called into  life  by  the  genial  warmth 
of  the  vernal  sun. 

SWALLOWING,  or  Deglu- 
TTTioN,  is  the  a(5t  of  taking  any 
food,  whether  solid  or  liquid,  down 
the  throat.  It  succeeds  Mastica- 
tion, and  is  performed  primarily 
by  the  tongue,  which  propels  the 
aliment  into  the  gullet ;  whence, 
by  the  contradilion  of  the  muscular 
parts,  the  contents  are  conveyed 
into  the  stomach. — See  also  Di- 
gestion. 

Deglutition  may  be  impeded  or 
obstructed  by  various  circum- 
stances, such  as  swellings  in  the 
throat,  or  the  taking  of  acrid,  pun- 
gent, or  pointed  substances  into  the 
mouth  :  but,  as  the  most  simple 
and  expeditious  remedies  for  such 
affciStions  have  already  been  point- 
ed out,  the  reader  will  consult  the 
articles  Gullet,  Gargle,  Quin- 
SEY,  Metallic  Pointed  Sul- 
stances,  &c. 

SWALLOW- WORT,  the  Com  - 
MON,  or  Asclepias  alia  v.  Vincetoxi- 
cum,  L.  a  hardy  exotic  plant,  which 
is  a  native  of  the  south  of  France, 
Spain,  and  Italy.  In  a  fresh  state, 
the  root  of  this  vegetable  possesses 
a  strong  smell,  resembling  that  of 
valerian  j  to  which,  however,  it  is 
inferior  in  its  sudorific  and  diuretic 
properties. 

The  stalk  of  the  Common  Swal- 
low-wort is  fibrous,  and  has  on  the 
Continent  been  em|)loyed  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  fiax  :  by  mixing  it  with 
silk,  M.  DeBiBoRczFALVA,  a  cre- 
ditable economist  in  Hungary,  has 
Jately  produced  a  mixed  cloth, 
V'hich  was  remarkably  line,  and 
cost  him  about  4s.  the  yard,  Eng- 
lish measure  j  being  from  50  to  00 
inches  wide. 
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There  Is  another  species  of  this 
exotic,  namely,  the  Syrian  Swal- 
low-wort, or  Siik-plant  (AsrAepias 
Syriaca,  L.)  a  native  of  Ncffth 
America,  and  especially  of  Virgi- 
nia. Its  strong  stalks  attain  the 
height  of  seven  leet :  tijie  pale  pur- 
plish flowers  appear  in  June  or  Ju- 
ly 3  emit  an  agreeable  odour  3  and 
are  succeerled  by  large,  thick,  and 
rough  capsules,  tbe  seeds  of  which 
are  furnished  w^ith  a  long,  glossy 
silk.  In  this  respe6t,  it  forms  one 
of  the  most  valuable  productions  j 
and,  as  the  experiments  lately  made 
in  Silesia,  fully  evince  that  it  may 
with  equal  advantage  be  raised  in 
the  more  temperate  climate  of  Bri- 
tain, we  strongly  recommend  its 
culture,  which  is  generally  suc- 
cessful in  the  most  indiiferent  soils. 
It  may  be  propagated  either  by  the 
seeds  or  roots  ;  vegetating  most 
luxuriantly  in  a  loose,  sandy,  and 
rather  damp,  ground.  The  seed 
should  be  sown  in  the  spring,  and 
the  young  plants  be  transplaced 
into  a  well-ploughed  and  manured 
land,  where  they  must  be  properly 
weeded  in  the  succeeding  summer, 
and  hoed,  after  having  attained  the 
height  of  3  feet.  When  the  principal 
stem  displays  the  flowers,  all  the 
collateral  branches  and  leaves  should 
be  carefully  removed.  The  fruit 
attains  to  maturity  in  August,  or 
September  ;  and,  as  soon  as  the 
externiil  rind  becomes  soft,  yellow, 
and  wrinkled,  the  seed  capsule 
is  to  be  cut  off  during  dry  wea- 
ther, and  allowed  to  burst  spon- 
taneously. The  dry  stalks  are  next 
to  be  separated  by  t lie  knife, applied 
closely  to  the  root ;  the  decayed 
plants  must  be  re-placed  by  the 
roots  of  others  ;  then  thinly  co- 
vered for  the  winter  with  long 
dung;  and,  in  the  succeeding 
spring,  the  sunounding  earth  should 

be 
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be  loosened.  Although  Bech- 
STEiN,  who  has  fariiished  us  with 
this  account,  does  not  mention  the 
distance  at  which  the  plants  ought 
to  stand  j  yet  their  size  appears  to 
require  considerable  space,  so  that 
they  may  be,  at  the  least,  12  inches 
apart,  in  every  direction .  The 
silk,  obtained  from  the  seed-cap- 
sules of  the  Syrian  Swallow-wort, 
is  not  only  useful  for  stuffing  pil- 
lows, spinning  fine  yarn,  both  by 
itself  and  mi>Led  with  cotton,  ani- 
mal wool,  and  cod-silk,  or  the 
loose  filaments  of  the  cocoons  ;  but 
it  also  afi\)rds  a  valuable  material 
for  manufacturing  ■paf)er  of  a  su- 
perior quality.  Its  stalks  may  be 
'dvantageously  employed  as.  sub- 
stitutes for  hemp.  In  Canada,  a 
brown  sugar  is  extrntted,  by  e\'a- 
jjorating  the  juice  of  its  flowers  ; 
and,  in  Germany,  the  young  tops 
are  eaten  as  asparagus:  hence,  the 
assertion  of  some  naturnlists  is 
erroneous,  that  the  milky  juice  of 
this  plant  is  of  a  poisonous  (juality. 
*  SWAN,  or  Anns  cygnus,  L.  an 
elegant  bird  oFtiie  goose  kind,  but 
much  larger,  and  having  a  longer 
neck :  there  are  |wo  varieties, 
namely : 

1.  the  ferufi.  Wild,  or  Whist- 
ling-Swan, a  bird  of  passage,  whicli 
frequents  the  British  coasts  in  hard 
winters,  but  does  not  brex*d  :  it  is 
about  5  feet  in  length  ;  its  body  is 
white ;  it  has  a  black  semi-cylin- 
drical bill,  and  utters  a  remarkably 
shrill  note.  This  variety  abounds 
in  North  America,  in  Asia,  and  in 
the  northern  parts  of  E'lrope,  where 
great  numbers  are  caught  by  the 
inhabitants,  to  whom  they  afford  a 
wholesome  food :  their  eggs  are 
very  nutritious,  and  the  skins  and 
feathers  furnish  a  warm  clothing, 
especially  for  muffs. 

2.  The  maiisuetuSf    Tame,   or 
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Mute  Swan,  is  (next  the  Bus- 
tard) the  largest  of  the  British 
birds  ;  being  upwards  of  5  feet  in 
length,  and  distinguished  by  its 
kissing  noise.^  The  bill  is  red,  but 
the  tip  and  sides  are  black :  in 
young  birds,  the  plumage  is  of  aa 
ash-colour,  till  the  second  year,  af- 
ter which  it  becomes  perfc6lly 
white.  The  tame  Swan  is  equally 
remarkable  for  its  longevity,  at- 
taining frequently  the  age  of  100 
years,  as  well  as  for  its  uncommon 
strength  J  for  instances  have  oc- 
curred, in  which  it  has  overpower- 
ed, and  severely  beaten,  young 
people,  16  yr^arsof  age.  the  fe- 
male of  this  variety  lays  0  or  8  eggs, 
in  the  month  of  Febnury,  which 
si)e  hatches  within  six  weeks.  The 
lltsh  of  the  tame  swan  is  very 
wholesome,  and,  in  ancient  times, 
formed  a  dish  at  every  feast :  at 
present,  however,  the  young  birds, 
or  cygnets,  only  are  eaten  j  consi- 
derable numbers  being  fattened 
about  Christmas,  at  Norwich  j 
where  they  are  sold,  at  the  exor- 
bitant price  of  one  guinea  each. 

Lastly,  it  was  anciently  believed 
that  the  swan,  shortly  before  its 
death,  sings  in  harmonious  strains ; 
but  such  error  has  probably  origi- 
nated from  observing  the  fliglit  of 
these  birds  of  passage,  producing 
agreeable  tunes,  by  the  regular  mo- 
tion of  their  wings. 

SWAUD-CU^FTER,  a  machine 
employed  for  cutting  the  sward,  or 
surface  of  the  earth,  so  as  to  break 
every  clod  that  might  otherwise 
resist  the  aiStion  of  spiked  rollers, 
or  any  similar  implement  of  agri- 
culture. 

In  the  Letters  and  Papers  of  the 
Bath  and  IVest  of  England  So' 
ciety,  we  meet  with  an  account 
of  a  Sward-cutter,  invented  by  the 
Hon.  KoBERT  Sandilands,  and 

>^dlich 
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"which  promises  to  be  of  great  iili-     therefore  been  induced  to  give  the 
iity  to  the  husbandman  :  we  have    following  representation  ; 


Fig.  1,  is  a  square  frame,  which 
Is  tliree  fc^et  four  inches  in  length, 
from  the  front  to  the  back  part, 
and  four  feet  three  inches  in 
breadth  :  the  timber  Cwhen  of  fir) 
is  four  inches  square,  and  placed 
on  two  wheels,  B,  B,  which  are 
about  three  feet  in  diameter^  and 


are  designed  to  support  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  machine. — Mr. 
Sandilands  ob-^erves,  that  the  old 
fore  wheels  of  a  chaise  ma}*-  be  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose. 

C,  C,  C,  C,  G,  C,  are  six  lulls, 
or  strong  pieces  of  timber,  5| 
inches  in  breadth,  and  d  inches 

thick 
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thick  at  E;  but  which  decrease 
to  3  inches  at  F.  In  these  bulls 
are  fixed  six  iron  cutting  wheels, 
which  are  13  inches  in  diameter  3 
^  of  an  inch  thick  at  the  centre,  for 
the  reception  of  holes,  containing 
the  iron  axis  3  and  which  are  of 
such  a  thickness  from  that  part,  as 
to  admit  of  the  edges  being  well 
steeled.  Farther,  such  wheels  are 
fixed  by  means  of  two  bolts,  that 
pass  through  the  bulls,  having 
eyes  at  one  end,  for  the  motion  of 
their  axles  j  the  opposite  extremi- 
ty being  provided  with  nuts  and 
screws,  which  are  sunk  in  the  bulls, 
to  prevent  them  from  interfering 
with  the  weights  that  rest  on  them  j 
and  these  are  marked  with  the  let- 
ters, L,  L,  L,  L,  L,  L,  L,  L,  in  the 
respedive  figures  above  deHneated. 

G,  G,  G,  G,  G,  G,  G,  are  seven 
thorlesy  or  hollow  pieces  of  wood, 
each  being  3f  inches  in  length, 
and  inclosing  the  bolt,M,M,  while 
they  serve  to  keep  the  bulls,  C,  C, 
C,  C,  C,  C,  at  proper  distances. 
These  thor/es  consist  of  two  parts, 
being  connected  by  means  of 
a  cord  or  leather  strap,  that  ad- 
mits of  their  being  changed,  when 
it  becomes  necessary  to  enlarge  or 
diminish  the  cutting  wheels  :  they 
may  also  be  made  shorter,  or  lon- 
ger, as  the  sward  requires  to  be 
cut  in  larger  or  smaller  pieces. 

M,  M,  is  an  Iron  bolt,  that  passes 
through  two  pieces  either  of  wood 
or  iron,  seven  inches  in  length,  clear 
of  the  wood,  which  are  supported 
by  iron  stays  fixed  to  the  frame  ; 
and  run  through  all  the  bulls, 
as  represented  at  T,  (Fig.  3). — 
Such  bolt  ought  to  be  very  strong, 
as  the  draught  of  the  horses  there 
terminates. 

H,  H,  CFlg.  2,  and  3),  represents 
a  wooden  cylinder,  termed  a  rock' 
in g' tree,  whicli  is  seven  inches  in 
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diameter,  extends  across  the  frame, 
and  moves  on  two  pivots,  inserted 
in  the  latter  j  one  being  fixed  at 
each  extremity. — ^This  cylinder  is 
not  described  in  Fig.  1,  in  order  to 
convey  a  clearer  idea  of  tlie  frame  : 
it  is  supported  by  an  iron  bolt,  or 
piece  of  wood  mortised  into  the 
frame  (as  delineated  in  the  figures 
above  referred  to),  that  is  eigJit 
inches  in  height,  and  to  which  sis 
cliains  or  ropes  are  attached  by 
hooks,  at  various  distances  ^  ac- 
cordingly as  the  cuts  may  be  re- 
quired to  be  0,  7,  8,  or  9  inehes 
asunder.  Farther,  tlie  chains  or 
ropes  are  joined  to  the  end  of  each 
bu  1,  in  which  the  cutting  wheels 
movcj  so  that,  when  the  rocking- 
tree  is  turned  about  by  the  lever  I, 
all  the  bulls  are,  logether  with  their 
wheels,  raised  uniformly  out  of  tlic 
ground,  as  delineated  in  Fig.  3  j 
by  which  expedient  the  implement 
may  be  turned  from  one  place  to 
another,  without  aiiy  dangei  of 
straining  the  wheels. 

L,  L,  L,  L,  L,  L,  L,  L,  (Fig.  i; 
2,  and  3),  are  weights  of  free- 
stone, which  are  26  inches  in 
length,  and  6  inches  in  breadth  j 
the  lower  stone  being  4  inches 
thick,  and  weighing  about  50  lbs.  5 
the  upper  one  is  of  similar  dimen- 
sions, but  3  inches  thick,  and 
weighs  about  42  lbs. :  these  stones 
are  perforated  wiih  two  holes, 
through  which  are  inserted  iron 
spikes,  tliat  are  fixed  in  the  bulls, 
with  a  view  to  keep  them  steady. 
— j\lr.  S.  remarks,  in  his  commu- 
nication to  the  Patriotic  Society 
above-mentioned,  that  the  stone 
first  described  will  be  sutHcient, 
when  the  ground  is  not  very  hard; 
but,  where  it  cannot  be  cut  with- 
out great  dilficuity,  the  stone 
weighing  42  lbs.   may  bo  added  j 

so  ti);<t   f'VfMv    V.li('<  1   !i\  IV   <iinni»rf     i 
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weight  of  98 lbs.  that  has  been 
found  fully  adequate  to  the  rutting 
of  the  stifest  land,  and  the  hard- 
est sward,  on  which  experiments 
have  hitherto  been  made  with  the 
implement : — he  farther  observes, 
that  cast-iron,  if  it  were  not  too 
expensive,  would  be  preferable  to 
stone. 

I,  {Fig.  1  and  3),  is  a  lever  five 
feet  long,  which  should  be  made 
of  good,  tough  ash  ;  and  is  con- 
neded  with  a  sliding  rope  fasten- 
ed to  the  back  part  of  the  frame  ; 
so  that,  when  the  rocking-tree  is 
partly  turned  round  by  the  lever, 
and  the  cutting  wheels  are  conse- 
quently raised  three  or  four  inches 
above  the  surface  of  the  land,  the 
rope  is  fixed  to  it,  by  throwing  a 
loop  at  the  extremity  of  such  rope 
over  the  pin  R,  {Fig.  2,  and  3),  at 
the  distance  of  three  feet  four 
inches  from  the  end  of  the  lever  I. 
Thus,  all  the  wheels  are  kept  above 
ground,  till  the  Sward  cutter  is 
turned  J  when,  on  removing  the 
loop  from  the  pin,  the  rope  or  chain 
slips  towards  the  frame,  and  the 
lever  is  gradually  returned  to  its 
former  position,  as  appears  in  Fig. 
2  ;  so  that  the  cutting  wheels  are 
restored  to  their  iirst  situation,  by 
the  weights  fixed  to  the  bulls. 

P,  P,  {Fig.  1),  are  small  iron 
bolts,  having  hooks  at  one  end,  in 
order  to  strengthen  the  bolt  M,  M, 
and  being  fastened  to  the  frame  by 
nuts  and  screws. 

The  hinder  part  of  the  grooves 
may  be  covered  below  with  a  thin 
plate  of  iron,  which  is  six  inches 
in  length,  three  in  breadth,  with 
a  slit  in  the  part  where  the  wheels 
move^  in  order  to  prevent  such 
grooves  from  being  filled,  and  conse- 
quently the  wheels  from  being  clog- 
ged or  impeded  with  grass,  weeds. 
Of  small  stones.     1  he  form  of  such 
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plate,  together  widi  the  slit,  is  de- 
lineated in  the  small  figure  marked 
with  the  letter  i. 

The  machine  represented  in  Ftg, 
1,  is  furnished  with  three  shafts, 
resembling  those  of  a  waggon,  and 
which  are  designed  for  a  Double" 
horse  Sivard-aitter  :  they  may  be 
made  of  such  length,  strength,  and 
proportion,  as  the  workman  may* 
think  proper.  Mr.  Sandilands 
recommends  an  implement  of  this 
size  to  be  provided  with  eight 
bulls,  and  an  equal  number  of 
wheels  3  so  that,  when  it  is  de- 
signed to  reduce  hard  cloddy  sum- 
mer fallows,  or  to  prepare  land  for 
barley,  either  hefore,  or  after  the 
last  furrow,  the  whole  weight 
(amounting  to  forty-two  stone,  or 
588  lbs.)  may  be  applied  to  the  bulls, 
which  should  in  this  case  be  six 
inches  asundrr :  hence  the  stones, 
weighing  56 lbs.  each,  are  to  be 
laid  on  six  of  these  bulls ;  and  two 
of  those,  weighing  42lbs.  each, 
on  the  two  additional  ones  ;  the 
whole  forming  a  weight,  which  is 
conceived  to  be  fully  adequate  to 
the  purjxjse,  and  which  will  effec- 
tually cru*h  every  clod  of  a  breadth 
exceeding  six  inches. 

A  Single-horse  Sward-cutter  is 
furnished  only  with  four  cutting 
wheels,  and  one"  pair  of  shafts  j 
the  latter  of  which  may,  without 
requiring  any  joinings,  form  the 
two  sides  of  the  frame.  Its  width, 
compared  with  that  of  the  imple- 
ment designed  to  be  drawn  with 
two  horses,  is  in  the  proportion  of 
four  to  six  ;  and,  if  it  be  intended 
for  cutting  tough  soils,  it  may  be 
furnished  with  six  bulls,  and  28 
stone  weight,  being  divided  in  the 
following  manner,  namely  :  the 
561b.  weights  (that  is,  the  four 
larger  stones)  being  applied  to  four 
of  the  bulls ;  and  two  of  the  42  lbs. 
■weights^ 
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vreiglits,  or  the  smaller  stones,  to 
the  two  additional  bulls. 

With  a  view  to  procure  the 
Sward-cutter  at  the  lowest  price, 
Mr.  Sandilands  propodes  to  save 
the  expence  of  the  two  wheels 
and  iron  axle,  by  fastening  to  the 
frame  at  S,  (fig.  3),  a  piece  of 
wood  having  a  small  curve  at  the 
end,  and  somewhat  resembling  the 
foot  of  the  sledge  formerly  used 
in  Scotland,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  corn  from  the  field  ;  that 
part  of  such  piece,  which  rests  on 
the  ground,  being  retained  at  the 
distance  of  18  inches  from  the 
frame,  by  means  of  a  strong  wooden 
prop.  Lastly,  as  the  outer  or  side- 
bulls  are  apt  to  slide  beneath  the 
frame ;  and,  as  it  would  thus  be 
difficult  to  raise  the  culting-wheels 
when  in  the  ground,  he  recom- 
mends a  thin  slip  of  iron  to  be 
iixed  in  the  inside  of  the  frame, 
nearly  opposite  to  the  hinder  ex- 
tremity of  the  bulls,  and  of  a  suffi- 
cient length  J  by  which  expedient 
such  inconvenience  will  be  com- 
pletely obviated. 

In  employing  this  Sward-cutter, 
one  man  only  is  required  to  ma- 
nage the  machine,  and  to  drive  the 
horse,  or  horses ;  accordingly  as 
one  or  two  of  those  animals  become 
necessary.  He  commences  his 
labour,  first  by  measuring  out  the 
space  of  20  or  30  paces  from  the 
im piemen i,  at  the  end  of  which 
he  tixes  a  pole.  Thefieldis  nextcut 
ncross,  as  nearly  at  right  angles  with 
the  ridges  as  [X)ssiblc ;  and,  when 
the  cutting-wheels  have  passed  tlie 
last  furrow  ot  such  space,  about 
a  yard,  the  labourer  must  iitop  the 
horses,  and  take  hold  of  the  lever  1, 
(Fig.  2,  and  3) :  this  he  pulls  to- 
wards him  J  raising  the  culting- 
uheels  out  of  tl  c  ground,  which 
are  then  kept  elevated  by  throw- 
.     Ko»  xtv. — vox..  IV. 
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ing  the  loop  of  the  rope  over  the 
pin  R,  (that  is  inserted  in  the  le- 
ver I,  Fig.  2,  and. 3),  till  the  imple- 
ment be  turned,  and  brought  to  its 
proper  place ;  which  is  efFe6ted 
by  measuring  out  a  similar  dis- 
tance on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
field.  When  the  cutting-wheels 
are  directly  over  the  last  furrow, 
the  horses  should  be  stopped  j  the 
loop  slipped  olf  the  pin  R ;  and 
the  lever  be  restored  to  its  former 
station,  as  represented  Fig.  2  -,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  weights, 
L,  L,  &c.  are  again  enabled  to 
force  the  cutting-wheels  into  the 
ground.  In  this  manner  the  work- 
man proceeds  to  condu6t  the  ma- 
chine, lill  the  field  is  regularly  cutf 
after  which  the  soil  may  be  plough- 
ed and  liarrowed  in  the  usual  man- 
ner. 

The  original  design  of  the  Sward- 
cutter,  was  that  of  preparing  old 
grass  land  for  the  plough,  by  cut- 
ting it  across  the  ridges,  either  at 
the  commencement,  or  in  the  course 
of  the  winter  j  to  which  purpose 
it  is  eminently  adapted.  While 
other  ploughs  are  liable  to  be  in- 
jured, or  at  least  thrown  out  of 
work,  by  stones  or  any  other  ob- 
stru6tion  between  the  coulters,  no 
such  accident  can  happen  to  Mr. 
Sandilands'  machine  j  though 
consisting  ot  four,  six,  or  eight  cut- 
ting-wheels J  because  these  are  in- 
dependent of  each  other,  and  di- 
vide the  ground  across  ,the  ridges, 
previously  to  ploughing  3  thus.ren- 
dering  that  operation  much  easier 
to  two  horses,  than  it  would  other- 
wise be  to  three. — ^I'he  furrow  be- 
ing cut  tran!>verscly,  **  falls  Jinely 
from  the  plough,"  in  squares  of  any 
size  that  may  be  deemed  proper  j 
whereas,  if  a  scarificator,  a  four- 
coultered,  or  other  plough,  wejc 
etnploycd,  long  sUps  of  tough  sward 
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would  be  formed,  and  which  are 
seldom,  or  at  most  imperfedlly, 
broken. 

Farther,  the   Sward-cutter  will 
be  of  great  service  in   preparing 
land  for  barley,  as  it  is  preferable  to 
any  spiked  or  cutting  roller ;  and 
for  reducing  the  large  hard  clods 
occasioned  in  clayey  soils  by  a  sud- 
den drought,  when  these  have  been 
ploughed  before  tlie    superfluous 
moisture  had  evaporated.     Other 
advantages  attending  the  use  of  the 
machine   here  described,   are  the 
celerity  and  facility  with  which  the 
labour  may  be  performed  ;  as  one 
implement  will  cut,  in  the  course 
of  a  day,  as  large  a  space  as  would 
require  six  ploughs  to  turn  the  soil ; 
the  w^ork  is  executed  not  only  in  a 
Tieater  manner,  but  a  greater  sur- 
face is  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
the  air  and  sun  j  so  that  the  soil  is 
considerably  ameliorated.  Besides, 
it  deserves  to  be  noticed,  that  it  is 
of   no  consequence,  whether  the 
land  to  be  sward- cut  is  in  crooked 
or  straight,  in  flat  or  high-raised 
ridges ;  in  short,  let  tlie  surface  be 
ever  so  irregular,  the  effedt  will  be 
uniformly  produced  on  level,    as 
well  as  uneven  ground  j  because 
the    cutting-wheels,    a6ting  sepa^ 
rately,  are  forced  by  their  incum- 
bent weights  into  every  cavity  or 
furrow.  The  price  of  this  valuable 
implement   was  originally   15    or 
l6i.  5  but,  from  the  improvements 
lately  made  by  its  inventor,  we  un- 
derstand that  it  may  be  procured 
for  5  or  61.     Mr.  Sandilands  ob- 
serves,  that  any  common  wheel- 
wright, or  blacksmith,  may  make 
the    instrument :    as    it    is    very 
strong;  simple  in  its  construdion  j 
easily  managed,  and  removed  to 
different  places  j  and,  if  carefully 
kept  under  shelter,  when  not  in 
use,  will  last  for  many  years;  we 
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have  been  induced  to  explain  itg 
constituent  parts,  for  the  informa-. 
tion  of  our  country-readers  j  hap- 
py, if  we  could  thus  contribute  our' 
mite  towards  the  improvement  of 
that  national  concern.  Agricul- 
ture. 

SWEARING,  a  term  used  to 
denote  either  the  uttering  of  im- 
pious expressions,  or  the  judicial, 
and  also  official  invocation  of  the 
Deity,  to  attest  the  truth  of  an 
assertion. 

The  security  of  oaiJis  in  import- 
ant affairs,  has  in  all  ages  been  re- 
quired by  the  laws  of  civilized  na- 
tions ;  nor  is  siuearing,  on  such  oc- 
casions, prohibited  by  the  Christian 
do6lrIne.  But,  though  particular 
circumstances  may  sanation  this 
expedient,  there  is  no  possible  ex- 
cuse for  invoking  the  Creator,  to 
attest  the  truth  of  every  trifling 
transa6tion,  or  to  witness  the  im- 
pertinence of  idle,  perhaps  inde- 
cent, conversation.  It  has  been 
urged,  by  way  of  extenuating  this 
breach  of  morality,  \hat  a  man  may 
have  been  carried  away  by  the 
violence  of  some  passion;  or  he 
may  probably  have  been  aggravated 
by  the  gross  misconduct  of  others. 
Such  plea,  however,  cannot  lessen 
the  criminality  of  the  a6t :  for  the 
utterance  of  a  profane  oath  neither 
imparts  pleasure  to,  nor  dispels  tlie 
uneasy  sensations  of,  the  speaker ; 
while  the  wanton  indulgence  in 
such  practice  displays  a  wilful  pro- 
pensity to  vicious  habits,  incompa- 
tible with  the  dignity  of  rational 
agents. 

Sensible  of  the  bad  and  contagi- 
ous effeds  of  swearing,  our  legis- 
lators have  wisely  direded  certain 
penalties,  from  6d.  to  2s.  6d.  (or 
corporal  punishment),  to  be  paid 
for  every  such  violation  of  the  law 
of  decorum-,  whicb^  however,  are 
seldom 
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seldom  enforced ;  nor  will  our  li- 
mits permit  us  to  detail  them. 

SWEAT,  a  perceptible  moisture, 
issuing  from  the  pores  of  the  skin, 
either  in  consequence  of  top  vio- 
lent exercise,  or  from  the  a6tion  of 
certain  medicines,  which  are  hence 
denominated  sudor{fics ;  though  it 
is  sometimes  occasioned  by  great 
debility  of  the  cutaneous  vessels, 
when  it  is  called  a  cold  sweat. 

Sweats  seldom  occur  in  healthy 
Individuals,  excepting  from  some 
defeat  or  mismanagement  of  their 
diet,  regimen,  &c. :  if  excessive, 
Ihey  are  always  hurtful ;  on  ac- 
count of  their  drying  and  weaken- 
ing the  body  j  depriving  tlie  hu- 
mours of  their  aqueous  parts  j  and 
disposing  the  system  to  inflamma- 
tory diseases.  In  certain  cases, 
however,  when  artificially  excited, 
such  secretion  is  produ6live  of  be^ 
neficial  effects,  as  in  palsy,  rheu- 
matism, dropsy,  and  other  chroni- 
cal complaints.  Sometimes,  sweats 
are  critical,  in  particular  disorders  j 
Nature  exerting  herself,  by  the 
©utlets  of  the  skin,  to  discharge 
morbid  matter :  in  these,  and  in- 
deed in  all  such  instances  as  are 
not  attended  with  dangerous  symp- 
toms, they  ought  to  be  promoted  j 
and,  on  no  account,  to  be  suddenly 
or  rashly  suppressed  j  for  head-achs, 
cutaneous  eruptions,  catarrhs,  to- 
gether with  inflammations,  and 
numerous  other  afFe6tions,  are  fre- 
quently induced  by  negleding  this 
salutary  evacuation. — See  also  Per- 
spiration. 

SWEATING-SICKNESS,  an 
epidemic  which  raged  in  England 
in  1481,  arid  returned  seven  times 
between  that  period  and  1551  ;  in 
which  year  it  proved  so  fatal,  as  to 
carry  otf  120  inhabitants  of  West- 
minster in  one  day.  It  commenced 
witli  a  most  profuse  fit  of  sweat- 
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Ing,  which  attacked  the  patient, 
and  often  terminated  his  existence 
in  one,  two,  or  three  hours  5 
though  its  violence  continued  for 
the  space  of  15  hours  j  and,  if  he 
survived  24,  the  danger  was  gene- 
rally overcome. 

The  most  corre6i:  account  of  tliis 
national  scourge,  is  that  published 
by  Dr.  Caius,  who  states  the 
symptoms  to  haVe  been,  a  sensation 
of  a  hot  vapour  pervading  a  parti- 
cular limb,  whence  it  extended 
over  the  whole  body,  being  ac- 
companied with  intense  thirstj  ex- 
treme internal  heatj  profuse  sweat- 
ing j  anxiety  j  drowsiness  j  sick- 
ness ;  a  violeht  pain  in  the  head, 
and  delirium.— Dr.  C.  conje^turef 
the  immediate  cause  of  this  sick- 
ness, in  1551,  to  have  proceeded 
from  thick  fetid  fogs,  that  arose 
from  putrid  matters  5  unclean  ha- 
bitations, and  the  negle6t  of  clear- 
ing drains  j  all  which  remarkably 
contaminated  the  air.  In  order  to 
prevent  a  return,  he  dire6ts  a  stri($t 
attention  to  cleanliness,  dbstemious 
living,  and  free  exposure  to  the  air : 
in  case  the  contagion  be  suspected, 
h  will  be  advisable  to  kindle  large 
fires  contiguously  to  the  house,  and 
to  burn  aromatic  substances,  fre- 
quently inhaling  them  by  the  nos<* 
Irils.  With  resped  to  the  cure', 
the  sweat  being  critical,  ho  advises 
the  patient  to  lie  down,  withont 
changing  his  clothes,  to  be  covered 
closely,  and  to  avoid  the  least  mo- 
tion. After  the  first  five  hours,  he 
may  take  a  little  wine  and  water 
through  a  spout.  At  tlie  expira- 
tion of  the  fourteenth  hour,  the 
bed-clothes  should  be  gradually  re- 
moved J  the  sweating  restrained  j 
and,  after  24  hours,  some  light  food 
may  be  administered. 

Such  ought  to  be  the  treatment> 
when  the  sweat  is  spontaneous :  ii 
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contrary  case,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  resort  to  warm  and  dry  friction : 
draughts  of  generous  wine,  toge- 
ther with  Mithridate  or  Venice- 
treacle,  aromatics,  and  similar  su- 
dorifics,  ought  to  be  given.  By  this 
management,  if  judiciously  adapt- 
ed to  circumstances,  the  disease 
may  be  removed,  even  under 
the  most  alarming  symptoms. — It 
is,  however,  remarkable,  that  the 
persons  most  liable  to  the  conta- 
gion, were  those  in  full  health,  of 
middle  age,  and  of  the  higher 
classes  3  while  children,  the  poor, 
and  the  aged,  were  less  subjed  to 
its  influence. 

Sweet-briar.  See  vol.  iii. 
p.  506. 

Sweet-fern.  See  Cicely,  the 
Sweet. 

Sweet-flag^  See  Flag,  the 
Sweet. 

Sweet-william.  See  vol.  iii. 
p.  385. 

Sweet-willow.  See  Gale, 
the  Sweet. 

SWIMMING,  is  the  art  of 
floating,  or  supporting  the  human 
body  on  the  surface  of  water, 
■with  a  progressive  undulating  mo- 
tion. 

Tins  art  is  in  a  manner  natural 
to  man  (see  Amphibious  Ani- 
mals) ;  and,  from  its  evident  uti- 
lity, it  has  ill  ail  ages  formed  part 
of  the  education  both  of  barbarous 
and  civilized  nations. — As  an  out- 
jine  of  the  principles  on  which  it  is 
practised,  may  be  a  mean  of  saving 
persons  accidentally  fallen  into 
deep  water,  we  shall  give  a  few 
diredioiw  to  that  etfeft,  sele6led 
/rom  the  instru^tionsofDr.  Frank- 
lin, and  confinned  by  our  own  ex- 
perience. First,  the  learner  ought 
to  walk  courageously  into  the  wa- 
ter, till  the  fluid  reaches  to  his 
krca^tj  when  he  must  gently  de- 
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cline  his  belly  towards  the  surface^ 
the  head  and  neck  being  ere6tf 
the  breast  pressing  forward;  the 
thorax  being  inflated,  and  the  back 
bent.  Next,  the  legs  must  be 
withdrawn  from  the  bottom,  while 
they  are  extended  or  stretched  out  j 
and  the  arms  should  be  stricken 
forwards,  corresponding  with  the 
motion  of  the  former. 

Swimming  on  ike  back  is  not, es- 
sentially different  from  the  method 
just  described,  excepting  that  the 
arms  are  7iot  exerted,  and  the  pro- 
gressive motion  is  derived  solely 
from  the  striking  of  the  legs. 

With  respect  to  diving,  or  plung- 
ing under  water.  Dr.  F.  observes, 
that  the  swimmer  must  close  his 
hands  together  ;  and,  the  chin  be- 
ing pressed  upon  his  breast,  he 
ought  to  make  an  exertion  to  bend 
forwards  with  energy :  while  he 
continues  in  this  position, he  should 
move  with  velocity  under  the  wa- 
ter; and,  when  he  wishes  to  return 
to  the  surface,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  bend  his  head  backward,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  will  instan- 
taneously rise. 

From  the  natural  timidity,  or 
antipathy  to  water,  which  in  some 
individuals  is  constitutional,  no- 
vices in  swimming  have  been  ad- 
vised to  employ  bladders  or  corks, 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the 
body  above  the  surface;  a  prac- 
tice which  has  been  severely  cen- 
sured. Dr.  F.  is,  however,  of  opi- 
nion, that  such  auxiliary  means 
are  useful,  while  the  pupil  is  ac- 
quiring the  mode  of  drawing  in, 
and  striking  out  the  hands ;  which 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  a  pro- 
gressive motion.  But,  as  no  per- 
son can  become  a  perfed  adept, 
till  he  can  sufficiently  confide  in 
the  capacity  of  the  water  to  sup- 
port him,  he  ought  to  walk  into 
a  place. 
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a  placet  where  it  grows  gradu- 
ally deeper,  till  it  reach  to  the 
breast :  the  face  must  then  be 
turned  towards  the  shore,  and  an 
egg  be  thrown  into  the  water,  to 
sucli  a  depth  that  it  cm  only  be 
obtained  by  diving.  The  novice  is 
then  to  plunge  down,  when  he  will 
find  that  the  element  buoys  him 
up  against  his  inclination  :  he  will 
feel  its  power  of  keeping  him  afloat, 
and  conse(]uently  learn  to  venture 
into  it,  without  apprehension. 

Considered  as  an  exercise,  Swim- 
ming is  equally  amusing  and  use- 
ful; because  it  combines  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  cold  bath  and  mus- 
cular exertion.  Hence  we  would 
uniformly  recommend  to  plunge 
into  the  water  ivilh  the  head  fore- 
most 3  while  the  body  is  neither 
cold  nor  overheated  :  no  dangerous 
rivers,  or  muddy  streams,  should 
be  sele6ted ;  nor  should  this  attempt 
be  made,  till  the  water  has  in  some 
degree  been  warmed  by  the  genial 
rays  of  the  sun. — Other  precau- 
tions, necessary  to  be  observed, 
having  already  been  stated  under 
the  article  Bath,  we  refer  the 
reader  to  vol.  i.  pp.  186-S8. — Sec 
also  BAMjJOE-KAmT,  and  Cork. 

Swine.     See  Hog. 

SWINGING,  a  species  of  pas- 
sive exercise,  which  is  performed 
in  certain  contrivances,  kno\\  n  un- 
der the  name  ot'j;irhijirig  machines 
or  cars  ;  by  the  undulating  motion 
of  which,  the  body  is  tossed  in  an 
ascending  and  descending  direction. 

Swinging  greatly  contributes  to 
health  j  and  has  occasionally  proved 
very  serviceable  to  persons  of  con- 
Bumptlvchabits :  it  is  likewise  of  con- 
siderable advantage  to  sedentary 
individuals  ;  but  it  ought  not  to  be 
l^cpeated,  if  it  excite  giddiness,  hcad- 
ath,  or  other  unpleasant  etfeds. 

bWOON,  or  Syncope,  ig  a  sud- 
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den  fainting,  in  which  the  a«ftion  of 
the  heart  is  diminished,  or  for  a 
time  entirely  suspended.  It  is  ge- 
nerally preceded  by  anxiety,  diffi- 
cult respiratioaj  the  pulse  being 
low  and  tremulous  3  the  patient 
turning  cold  and  pale,  so  that  he  is 
nearly  deprived  of  all  sensation. — 
In  some  instances,  these  symp- 
toms are  more  urgent ;  the  limbs 
are  flexible,  but  exhausted  of  their 
strength  ;  and  the  whole  body  is  in 
a  state  of  deadly,  cold  torpor.  It 
is  remarkable,  that  patients,  during 
the  fit,  often  hear  the  whole  con- 
versation respeding  them,  but  feel 
the  want  of  power  to  exert  them- 
selves :  the  recovery  is,  in  most 
cases,  announced  by  deep  and 
heavy  sighs. 

When  swooning  occurs  in  the 
commencement  of  acute  disorders, 
it  is  generally  an  unfavourable 
omen  j  though,  in  the  advanced 
stages,  it  is  less  alarming  :  in  vio- 
lent bleedings,  it  frequently  aftbrds 
relief  3  but,  when  faintings  occur, 
without  any  apparent  cause,  there 
will  be  just  apprehension  of  danger. 

Causes  : — Long  continued  exer- 
tions of  the  mind,  such  as  deep 
study  5  violent  passions ;  loss  of 
strength  from  profuse  evacuations, 
particularly  of  blood ;  hunger  j  pain  j 
want  of  rest  3  surfeits  3  impure  air; 
worms;  narcotic  poisons 3  and 
aft'e6tions  of  the  interior  organs. 

Care  : — The  patient  should  im- 
mediately be  exposed  to  the  open 
air,  and  be  sprinkled  with  cold  wa- 
ter on  the  neck  and  face.  Strong, 
pungent  odours,  or  volatile  spirits 
held  to  tlie  nostrils,  ought  to  be 
used  with  caution;  and  only  where 
the  strength  of  the  patient  has 
been  considerably  reduced,  espe- 
cially in  hysterics  and  hypochon- 
driasis 3  in  these  cases,  spirit  of 
hartshorn,  tindure  of  valerign,  <jas- 

N3  tor. 
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tor,  or  asafoetida  may  be  inhaled 
■with  advantage. — If  the  swooning 
originate  from  anger,  and  be  at- 
tended with  nausea,  vomiting,  bit- 
ter taste,  and  pain  at  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  a  gentle  emetic  may  be 
given,  with  copious  draughts  of 
warm  chamomile  tea:  similar 
means  may  hkewise  be  employed, 
in  consequence  of  a  surfeit. — Per- 
sons of  a  plethoric  habit,  when  faint- 
ing from  violence  of  passion,  ought 
immediately  to  lose  a  few  ounces 
of  blood  from  the  arm ;  and  af- 
terwards take  a  cooling  aperient,  for 
instance,  infusions  of  senna,  tama^ 
rinds  with  manna,  salts,  &c.  If  it 
arise  from  excess  of  pain,  benefit 
may  be  derived  from  opium  3  and, 
when  it  is  occasioned  by  a  fit  of 
terror,  or  a  sudden  fright,  first 
blood-letting,  then  small  doses  of 
laudanum  and  antimonial  wine 
(from  five  to  ten  drops  of  the  for- 
mer, and  double  that  proportion  of 
the  latter),  will  tend  to  compose 
the  nerves,  and  to  promote  perspi- 
ration.— Poisons  and  worms  re- 
quire the  treatment  mentioned  un- 
der their  respedive  heads. — ^When 
the  fit  of  swooning  is  the  efFed  of 
too  violent  purgatives  or  emetics,  a 
few  drops  of  the  tin6ture  of  opium, 
in  conjun6tion  with  an  aromatic 
wine,  will  prove  the  most  proper 
remedy. 

In  cases  of  great  debility,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  abstain  from  all 
stimulating  food  or  drink,  and  to 
use  the  mildest  astringents,  in  com- 
bination with  a  bland  and  nourish- 
ing diet.  During  the  paroxysm, 
fri6tions  of  the  extremities  with  hot 
fiannels,  will  greatly  assist  the  re- 
covery of  the  patient. 

Should,  however,  this  state  of 
suspended  Animation,  be  the  ef- 
fe^  of  Lightning,  Suffocation, 
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Suspension,  &c.  the  proper  means 
of  resuscitation  will  be  found  in 
these  respeftive  articles. 

SYCAMORE-TREE,  pr  Syca- 
MORE  Maplb^j  Acer  Pseudo-pla" 
tanus,  L.  a  large  and  beautiful  tree, 
supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Ger- 
many, but  reared  in  Britain,  prin- 
cipally for  the  sake  of  its  elegant 
appearance  in  plantations. — It  is  of 
quick  growth,  though  increasing  in 
size  tilT  200  years  old,  and  attain- 
ing the  respe6table  age  of  four  cen- 
turies :  it  flourishes  in  exposed  si- 
tuations near  the  sea,  where  a  plan- 
tation of  these  trees,  at  50  feet 
asunder,  interspersed  with  three  sea 
sallow-thorns  between  every  two 
of  the  former,  makes  an  excellent 
fence  against  the  spray  of  the 
ocean.  The  sycamore,  ho v/ ever, 
thrives  most  luxuriantly  in  a  loose 
black  earth)  and  the  young  trees 
ought  to  be  transplanted  at  the  age 
of  15  or  20. — Its  wood  is  soft  and 
white,  readily  works  in  the  lathe, 
and  is  employed  by  turners,  for  ma- 
nufacturing wooden  bowls,  dishes, 
trenchers,  Sfc.  When  the  sap 
rises  in  the  spi-ing,  or  retreats  in 
the  autumn,  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  sweetish  juice  exudes  from 
a  hole  made  in  the  trunk,  about  12 
inches  from  the  root,  amounting 
daily  to  7*  8,  or  10  quarts  from 
each  tree.  The  Highlanders  con- 
vert this  liquor  into  an  agreeable, 
and  wholesome  wine:  when  cla- 
rified, evaporated,  and  subsequent- 
ly inspissated,  it  affords  a  fine, 
white  sugar  (in  the  proportion  of 
one  pound  from  \Q  quarts  of  the 
sap)  J  which,  however,  is  too  pur- 
gative for  common  use. — Tliere 
are  two  varieties  of  this  tree,  one 
having  broad  leaves  and  large  keys, 
while  those  of  Ihe  other  are  varie- 
gated:   the    latter   is    propagated 

chiefly 


<;hlefly  by  inoculating  and  ingraft- 
ing j  as  it  seldom  produces  perfe6i 
seeds. 

SYLLABUB,  a  palatable  com- 
pound drink,  usually  prepared  by- 
combining  three  parts  of  new  milk 
and  one  of  white  wine,  in  which 
a  sufficient  portion  of  sugar  has 
been  previously  dissolved. 

IVAipt  Syllabub  consists  of  half 
a  pint  of  Rhenish,  or  other  white- 
wine,  and  one  pint  of  cream,  to 
which  are  added  the  whites  of 
three  eggs.  The  whole  is  sweet- 
ened with  sugar,  and  beaten  with 
whisks  till  ja  froth  appear  j  which, 
being  taken  off  as  it  rises,  is  put 
into  a  vessel  j  and,  after  standing 
for  two  or  three  hours,  it  settles, 
and  becomes  fit  for  use. 

This  liquor  is  frequentl)'-  tised 
during  the  summer ;  and,  if  taken 
with  moderation,  it  affords  a  cool- 
ing, agreeable,  and  very  nourishing 
beverage. 

SYMPATHY  denotes  an  uni- 
son or  agreement  of  affeftions  and 
inclinations ;  or  a  conformity  of 
natural  qualities,  or  temperaments; 
m  consequence  of  which  two  per- 
sons are  mutually  attached  to  each 
other.  It  also  signifies  the  parti- 
cipation in  pain  or  pleasure  ek- 
perienced  by  another  individual  ; 
though  it  is  likewise  defined  to  be 
an  imitative  and  involuntary  fa- 
culty ;  for  instance,  yawning,  and 
laughing,  which  affed  different 
person  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
at  the  same  time. 

Dr.  Jackson  considers  Sympa- 
thy ^  as  relating  to  the  operations 
of  the  mind  ;  to  the  activity  of  the 
imagination  ;  and  to  the  impres- 
sions made  on  the  external  senses. 
Thus,  he  observes  that  the  various 
passions  and  qffeSiiOHs  of  the  mind 
prtxiuce    different    corresponding 

nsaiions  in  the  body,  and  gene- 
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i-ally  determihe  the  animal  spirits 
to  those  parts  wliich  are  most  liablfe 
to  be  influenced  -,  for  instance,  feat 
and  anger  to  the  heart;  compassion, 
amazement  or  wonder,  sorro\^, 
joy,  &c.  to  the  head.  "  '    **^ 

Another  proof  of  sympathy  is 
the  participation  in  the  feelings  (Sf 
others,  whose  propensity  to.  mir^lV, 
or  gravity,  or  to  sadness  andTrte*- 
lancholy,  is  in  a  manner  cdrit^giotik 
to  whole  companies. 

The  operations  of  the  imagina- 
tion, however,  as  connected  with 
sympathy,  are  chiefly  confined. to 
the  body,  and,  in  general,  infiuiende 
only  persons  of  weak  minds':  hCrtte 
arise  many  of  those  monstrous  de- 
formities occurring  in  the  metro- 
polis, but  which  might  have  beeti 
obviated  by  a  proper  exertion  of 
reason,  before  the  fancy  was  too 
much  excited  by  the  most  seduftive 
faculty,  namely,  that  of  vision, 

The  senses  receive  a  s}Tnpathe- 
tic  impression  frcm  odious  or  di^- 
gusting  objects.  Thus,  disagj'et!- 
able  sounds  set  the  teeth  on  edg^, 
and  produce  an  universal  tremor  or 
shivering  :  the  taking  of  nauscdus 
draughts,  or  other  drugs,  occasion's 
a  shaking  of  the  head  and  neck. 
Similar  effe^s  arise  from  unplea- 
sant odours  3  and,  if  a  person  sud- 
denly withdraw  from  the  Sun  into 
the  shade,  or  from  a  light  place 
into  a  dark  room,  an  inclination  to 
shudder  will  be  the  immediate 
consequence. — ^Those  readers,  who 
are  desirous  of  obtaining  farther 
explanations  of  these  ideas,  "N^'ill 
derive  instm6lion  from  the  perusal 
of  Dr.  Jackson's  Treatise  on  Me^ 
dical  Sympathy,  (8vo.  5s,)— Some 
ingenious  conje6lures  on  this  sub- 
ject also  occur  in  Dr.  Adam  SmH'H'^ 
Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments. 

SYRUP,  a  solution  of  sOgar, 
frequently  employed  as  a  vehicle 

N  4  for 
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for  various  medicines  ;  forming  a 
sweet  liquor,  of  a  thick  con- 
sistence, which  is  made  by  com- 
bining saccharine  matter  .with 
water,  vinegar,  or  the  juices  of 
vegetables. 

Syrups  were  formerly  considered 
as  medicines  of  considerable  effi- 
cacy ^  but,  at  present,  they  are 
used  chiefly  for  sheathing,  or  con- 
cealing the  taste  of  nauseous  sub- 
stances J  yet,  as  there  are  certain 
drugs,  which  are  peculiarly  ser- 
viceable in  this  form,  we  shall  give 
a  few  dire6lions  for  preparing  them: 
First,  the  vessels  employed  ought 
to  be  well  tinned,  and  kept  per- 
fectly clean,  lest  any  impure  mat- 
tei's  be  introduced  ;  the  sugar 
should  be  doubly  refined,  and  dis- 
solved in  a  water-bath,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  29  oz.  to  one  pint  of 
water,  or  any  other  liquid :  the 
whole  is  then  suffered  to  stand  for 
24  hours,  when  the  scum  must 
be  removed,  the  syrup  be  strained, 
and  poured  into  a  vessel,  where 
it  remains  till  the  following  day. 
If  any  saccharine  crust  then  ap- 
pear, it  ought  to  be  taken  off  the 
surface,  and  the  liquor  will  be  fit 
for  use. 

Syrup  of  Vinegar ;  — Let  2\ 
pints  of  vinegar  be  boiled  with 
3i  lbs.  of  double-refined  sugar,  till 
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a  syrup  be  formed.  This  solution 
is  very  pleasant  j  is  often  employed 
in  mucilaginous  mixtures  j  and, 
from  its  cheapness,  is  far  preferable 
to  the  syrup  of  lemons. 

Emetic  Syrup  consists  of  two 
drams  of  finely  pulverized  glass  of 
antimony,  and  12  oz.  of  Rhenish- 
wine  ;  these  ingredients  must  be 
digeste(^  in  a  gentle  heat  for  three 
days,  when  the  liquor  ought  to  be 
strained  through  paper,  mixed  with 
double-refined  sugar,  and  made 
into  a  syrup  in  the  usual  manner. 
This  preparation  is  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  the  emetic  pror 
perties  of  the  antimony,  and  is 
peculiarly  calculated  for  children, 
on  account  of  its  agreeable  taste. 

Syrup  of  L^mon-juice : — Let  five 
parts  of  double-refined  sugar,  and 
three  parts  of  filtred  lemon-juice 
be  incorporated,  so  as  to  form  a 
syrup.  The  juices  of  mulberries^ 
raspberries,  and  black  currants, 
may  be  converted  into  syrup  in 
a  similar  manner  :  they  are  all 
cooling,  pleasant  liquids,  and  may 
be  advantageously  employed  for 
mitigating  thirst  in  bilious,  or  in- 
flammatory disorders  j  and  also  for 
garglivg  the  fauces,  in  cases  of 
inflammation  of  the  mouth  and 
tonsils. 


TACAMAH  ACA,  agummy-re- 
ginous  substance,  obtained  from  the 
Carolina  Poplar.  The  best  sort  is 
coileded  from  the  fruit  of  the  tree, 
in  gourd-shells  :  it  is  somewhat 
soft  and  un6luous,  of  a  pale-green, 
or  yellowisli  colour,  and  a  fragrant 
ddouT;  resembling  that  of  ainber- 


gi^ase,  or  lavender.  iiie  drug 
commonly  met  witli,  in  tlie  shops, 
consists  of  variegated  semi-tran- 
sparent grains,  procured  from  the 
sap  exuding  through  incisions  made 
in  the  poplar;  and  which  are  greatly 
inferior  to  the  genuine  species, 
Tacamahaca  is  chiefly  employed 
fxter- 
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externally,  for  discussing  tumors, 
promoting  their  maturation,  and 
mitigating  pains  in  the  limbs  j 
though  the  finer  sort  may  be  ad- 
vantageously used  for  the  same 
purposes,  as  other  balsamics. 

TALC,  a  species  of  fossil,  found 
in  England,  Bohemia,  Spain,  &:c. 
comprehending  3  varieties,  namely : 

1.  The  Talcite,  or  Scaly  Talc,  is 
dug  in  small  light  scales,  which 
adhere  to  the  fingers :  it  is  white, 
intermixed  with  green  j  and,  when 
nabbed  on  the  skin,  imparts  a 
bright  gloss. 

2.  The  Fenetian,  or  Common 
Talc,  is  also  white,  interspersed 
with  green  or  red  veins. 

3.  The  Schistose  Talc  is  of  a 
slaty  nature,  and  a  grey  hue,  spot- 
ted with  white,  green,  or  blue  j 
but,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  it  be- 
comes white  and  scaly. 

This  mineral  is  employed  in  pre- 
paring compositions  for  earthen 
vessels  :  on  account  of  its  smooth- 
ness, brightness,  and  un6tuous 
quality,  it  has  been  celebrated  as  a 
cosmetic;  and  various  unsuccess- 
iiil  experiments  have  been  made, 
with  a  view  to  extract  from  it  oils, 
salts,  and  other  supposed  ingredi- 
ents.— When  combined  with  al- 
kaline salts,  it  is  fusible  in  a  strong 
heat,  and  forms  a  transparent, 
handsome,  greenish-yellow  glass  .• 
if  equal  portions  of  talc  and  of 
chalk  be  melted  together  with  one- 
fourth  part  of  borax,  the  mixture 
will  produce  a  fine  pellucid  green- 
ish glass,  which  is  of  considerable 
lustre  and  hardness :  gypsous  earths 
may  also  with  advantage  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  chalk,  and  the  result 
will  be  a  beautiful,  pellucid  yellow 
glass,  of  equal  brightness  and  du- 
rability.—Talc  is  subjed,  on  ira- 
Dort^tioii,  to  a  duty  of  2  jd.  pe;^  lb. 
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TALLOW,  is  the  fat  of  certain 
animals,  properly  boiled  and  clari- 
fied. It  may  be  procured  from 
almost  every  creature,  excepting 
worms  and  insettsj  though  the 
best  and  largest  quantities  are  ob- 
tained from  bullocks,  sheep,  hogs, 
and  bears. 

Considerable  quantities  of  tallow 
are  consumed  by  salt-boilers,  for 
tlie  purj)ose  of  imparting  a  large 
grain  to  the  salt :  it  is  also  used 
in  the  manufadlure  of  soap,  and 
particularly  in  making  candles* 
By  the  7  Geo.  IlL  c.  12  (conti- 
nued by  subsequent  a6ts  till  25tli 
March,  180(3),  tallow,  or  grease^ 
including  lard,  may  be  imported 
from  any  part  of  Europe,  free  of 
duty  J  provided  it  be  regularly  en- 
tered and  landed ;  otherwise,  it  it 
subject  to  the  charge  of  10s.  id. 
per  cwt. 

TAMARIND-TREE,  or  Tama- 
r'lndus  Indica,  L.  a  native  of  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  of  America, 
Arabia,  an  1  E^ypt,  where  it  attain* 
the  height  of  30  or  40  feet. 

The  fruit  of  this  tree  resembles  a 
bean-pod ;  is  eight  inches  in  length ; 
and  contains  from  3  to  4  hard 
seeds,  covered  with  a  deep-brown 
viscid  pulp,  which  is  of  a  pleasant 
sub-acid  taste.  When  taken  in  the 
quantity  of  from  three  drams  to  an 
ounce,  this  pulp  proves  a  gentle 
laxative ;  at  the  same  time  allevi- 
ates thirst ;  and  mitigates  immo- 
derate heat.  Farther,  it  increases 
the  operation  of  manna,  and  simi- 
lar sweet  purgatives,  while  it  weak- 
ens tl\e  a<5iion  of  the  more  drastic, 
and  especially  of  resinous,  drugs ; 
hence  it  forms  an  useful  ingredient 
in  various  medicinal  preparations. — 
Tamarinds  pay,  on  importation, 
2|d.  per  lb. 

TANNING,  is  the  art  of  pre- 
paring 
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paving  leather  from  raw  skins  and 
hides,  so  as  to  render  it  more  pli- 
ant and  durable) 

The  processes  employed  for  this 
purpose,  are  various ;  every  tan- 
ner adopting  some  peculiar  me- 
thod :  we  have  therefore  selected 
the  following,  which  is  pra6tised 
with  little  difference,  in  the  metro- 
polis and  its  vicinity  j  where  the 
leather  is  divided  into  three  sorts, 
known  under  the  names  of  lacks, 
or  butts,  hides,  and  skins. 

The  strongest  hides  are  sele6ted 
for  the  luits  ;  and,  after  being  di- 
vested of  the  horns,  they  are  laid  in 
heaps  for  one  or  two  days  during 
the  summer,  and  for  the  space  of 
£ve  or  six,  in  the  winter.  Next, 
they  are  suspended  on  poles  in  a 
smoke-house,  or  room  containing  a 
fire  made  of  wet  tan,  to  induce  a 
slight  degree  of  putrefaction,  so  that 
the  h^ir  may  be  stripped  ofFj  an  ob- 
je6t  which  is  effeded  by  spreading 
such  hides  on  a  wooden  horse,  and 
scraping  them  with  a  curved  knife. 
They  are  then  immersed  in  water, 
to  be  cleansed  from  all  dirt,  and 
extended  a  second  time  on  the 
horse,  when  all  extraneous  matters 
must  be  carefully  removed.  The 
hides  are  now  steeped  in  a  pit 
containing  oo%e,  or  a  strong  liquor, 
prepared  by  infusing  ground  oak- 
bark  in  water;  after  which  they 
are  plunged  into  another  pit,  con- 
taining water  powerfully  impreg- 
nated with  oil  of  vitriol,  or  with  an 
acid  obtained  from  rye  or  barley. 
They  are  next  immersed  in  another 
pit  filled  with  water  3  a  stratum  of 
bark  being  strewed  between  each 
hide.  In  the  course  of  5  or  6 
weeks,  the  skins  are  taken  outj 
and  the  water,  together  with  the 
decayed  bark,  being  removed,  the 
pit  is  a  second  time  filled  witli 
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ooi^j  the  hides  arc  again  mace- 
rated, with  similar  strata  between 
each,  for  three  months.  The  same 
operation  is  then  repeated  a  third, 
and,  after  the  lapse  of  three  months, 
a  fourth  time :  here  the  hides  re- 
main for  three  months  longer,  at 
the  expiration  of  which  they  are 
completely  tanned;  being  thu§ 
drawn  out,  they  are  suspended  on 
poles ;  when,  after  being  compressed 
by  a  steel  pin,  they  are  beaten  by 
wooden  hammers,  or  beetles,  to 
fender  them  smooth;  and  then 
dried  for  sale. 

The  leather  known  under  the 
name  of  hides,  is  made  from  the 
skins  of  cows,  and  those  of  lighter 
oxen,  in  the  following  manner : 
The  horns  are  first  taken  off,  the 
hides  washed  and  immersed  in  a 
pit  full  of  lime-water,  where  they 
remain  for  a  few  days ;  after  which 
the  hair  is  stripped  off,  as  above 
described.  They  now  undergo 
various  processes,  similar  to  those 
already  detailed,  excepting  that  the 
ooze  is  not  at  first  of  equal  strength ; 
and  that  the  hides  are  shifted  every 
second  or  third  day,  for  the  space 
of  six  months,  into  a  stronger  li- 
quor; being  at  length  put  into  a 
very  rich  ooze,  where  they  are 
turned  twice  every  week,  for  two 
or  three  months.  Thus  prepared, 
they  are  carried  to  another  pit, 
with  layers  of  bark  arranged  be- 
tween each  hide ;  the  process  being 
again  repeated  for  a  similar  period, 
when  they  are  taken  out,  and  treat- 
ed in  the  same  manner  as  the 
fjutts.  Both  species  of  leather  here 
described,  are  employed  for  the 
soles  of  pumps,  shoes,  boots,  &c. ; 
being  finer  or  stronger,  as  occasion 
may  require. 

The  last  division  of  leather  is  that 

of  skins,  which  includes  all  that  is 

manu- 
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fnanufa6lured  frorri  those  of  calves, 
dogs,  &c.  They  are  washed  in 
water;  then  plunged  in  linae- 
water,  and  deprived  of  their  hair 
by  the  same  operation  as  hides ; 
after  removing  all  uneven  and  su- 
perfluous matters,  the  skins  are 
soaked  in  a  pit  of  water  impreg- 
nated with  the  dung  of  pigeons,  for 
a  week  or  ten  days,  in  order  to  ex- 
tra6t  all  the  particles  of  lime, 
grease,  &:c.  Next,  they  are  treat- 
ed in  a  similar  manner  with  the 
hides  J  and,  in  the  course  of  five 
or  six  months,  they  will  be  suffici- 
ently tanned, — ^The  leather  thus 
prepared,  is  now  conveyed  to  the 
currier ;  and,  after  undergoing  the 
process  detailed,  vol.  ii.  p.  110,  it 
is  used  for  the  upper  parts  of  boots, 
shoes,  &c. 

Such  are  the  old  methods  com- 
monly praftised  in  tanning  :  these, 
however,  being  too  tedious  and  ex- 
pensive, various  expedients  have 
lately  been  devised,  with  a  view  to 
shorten  the  respe6tive  processes, 
and  to  procure  substitutes  for  oak- 
bark.  Thus,  Dr.  Macbride  pro- 
posed the  use  of  vitriolic  acid,  in- 
stead of  that  obtained  from  vege- 
tables ;  which,  having  been  found 
very  serviceable  for  distending  the 
pores  of  the  skins  intended  for 
butts,  has  been  generally  adopted 
by  tanners ;  as  it  improves  the  lea- 
ther in  point  of  durability  j  and  at 
the  same  time  tends  to  facilitate  or 
simplify  the  operations.  He  also 
recommended  lime-water  to  be 
substituted  for  the  common  fluid, 
to  promote  the  extraftion  of  the 
astringent  matter  from  the  oak- 
bark  J  but,  the  former  being  vcTy 
powerful,  and  apt  to  injure  the  tex- 
ture of  the  leather,  it  is  seldom 
employed. 

Oak-leaves,  gall-nuts,  dried  and 
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pulverized  heath,  the  barks  of  the 
birch  and  willow-trees,  the  dried 
and  powdered  leaves  of  the  wild 
laurel,  and  numerous  other  vege- 
table produdions,  have  been  tried, 
and  proposed,  as  useful  substitutes 
for  oak-bark  :  numerous  experi- 
ments were  also  made  with  plants, 
by  G'leditsch,  Bautsch,  Boh- 
MER,  and  other  writers  j  but,  as  we 
state  the  results  of  these  in  the  pro- 
gress of  our  work,  it  remains  only 
to  mention  the  following  patents, 
among  the  multitude  granted  at 
diiferent  periods;  namely:  1. 
The  privilege  obtained  by  Mr,  Sa- 
muel AsHTox,  in  January,  1794, 
for  his  new  method  of  tanning. — 
2.  Mr.  John  Tucker's  patent, 
dated  in  May,  1/95,  for  a  mode  of 
tanning  and  making  leather  in  a 
much  shorter  period,  and  of  a  su- 
perior quality,  than  can  be  effected 
by  the  common  method. — 3.  Mr. 
Willi  am  Desmond's,  in  January, 
^79^  }  for  a  process  communicated 
to  him  (by  M.  Seguin),  of  tan- 
ning hides,  &c.  by  rendering  them 
more  solid  and  incorruptible  in 
water. — 4.  Mr.  Robert  Cross's, 
in  April,  1/9/,  for  atan-pitona 
new  construAion,  and  a  method  of 
tanning  in  one-half  of  the  usual 
time,&c. — .5.  Mr. Francis  Brew- 
in's,  in  June,  1799,  for  an  im- 
proved process  of  tanning  hides  and 
skins. — As  the  specification  of  these 
patents,  however  interesting  to  the 
tanner,  are  partly  too  diffuse,  and 
partly  of  such  nature  as  not  to  ad- 
mit of  abridgment,  the  curious 
reader  will  consult  the  1st,  3d,  0th, 
and  1 1  th  vols,  of  tlie  Reperturi/  of 
Arts,  &c.  where  full  specitications 
are  inserted,  and  occasionally  il- 
lustrated with  plates.  —  See  also 
CuuR\'iNO,  Hides,  Leather, 
Skins,  Sec. 

Tan- 
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Tanner's-bark,  or  Tanneh's 
WASTE.  See  Hot-bed  J  and  Ma- 
nure, vol.  iii.  p.  160. 

TANSY,  the  Common,  or  7a- 
nacctum  vulgare,  L.  an  indigenous 
perennial,  growing  in  elevated 
meadows  and.  pastures,  on  the 
banks  of  rivers,  and  in  swampy  si- 
tuations 3  flowering  in  the  month 
of  June. 

This  plant  possesses  a  warm,  bit- 
ter taste  J  it  is  deobstruent,  not  un- 
grateful to  the  palate  ;  and  may  be 
used  as  a  substitute  for  hops.  The 
tender  leaves  are  sometimes  em- 
ployed to  impart  a  colour  and  fla- 
vour to  puddings  :  according  to 
Dr.  Withering,  its  seeds  are  an 
excellent  vermifuge;  and,  if  any 
animal  substance  be  rubbed  with 
this  herb,  it  will  be  elTedually  pre- 
served from  the  attacks  of  the 
flesh-fy.'— Tansy -tez  is  recom- 
mended as  a  preventive  of  the 
gout. — From  the  expressed  juice  of 
this  vegetable,  the  Finlanders  ob- 
tain a  green  dye. — The  plant  is 
tateii  by  cow.s  and  sheep,  but  re- 
fused by  horses,  goats,  and  hogs. 

TAPE- WORM,  or  Tae?! la,  is 
one  of  the  most  tormenting  worms, 
breeding  in  the  bowels  of  the 
lower  animals,  as  well  as  of  man- 
kind, and  consisting  of  several  spe- 
cies, namely;  the  armed  and  un- 
armed ;  the  long  and  short-limbed, 
of  broad  tape- worm  j  but  that  most 
frequently  occurring  in  Britain,  is 
t he 5o/i«7w,  which  moves  about,  and 
has  a  re^lar  round  head,  resem- 
bling a  wart.  It  is  from  one,  to 
twenty  yards  and  upwards  in 
length  :  the  body  is  compoifed  of  a 
number  of  articulatied  rings,  or 
joints,  by  which  it  attaches  it- 
self to  the  mcn>bianes  of  the  intes- 

lllK'S^ 

The  symptoms  by  which  the  pre- 
sence of  this  cieature  m.iy  be  as- 
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cei'tained,  are  those  of  worms  m 
general,  such  as  nausea  j  vomiting/ 
giddiness  3  indigestion  j  colic  j  and 
flatulence :  the  patient  feels  a  pres- 
sure in  ceriain  parts  of  the  abdo- 
men ;  which,  on  shifting  its  place, 
mostly  produces  a  chiUing  sensa- 
tion in  the  lower  belly,  or  in  the 
back.  A  more  certain,  and  in- 
deed the  only  criterion  is,  the  ex- 
pulsion of  one  or  more  pieces  of 
the  worm  itself. 

Cure : — An  extraordinary  num- 
ber of  remedies  have  been  sug-« 
gesttd,  and  tried,  with  various 
success  :  nor  can  such  diversity  of 
efl:c6ts  appear  surprizing,  if  the 
difficulty  of  expelling  the  tape- 
worm be  considered;  as,  in  the 
.attempt,  portions  are  frequently 
broken  off  and  discharged  :  Na- 
ture having  endowed  this  monster 
with  a  power  of  regeneration,  it 
soon  acquires  its  former  size,  and 
excites  the  same  turbulent  motions. 
We  shall,  therefore,  state  only 
those  remedies  which  appear  to  be 
the  most  efficacious. 

1.  The  following  celebrated  spe- 
cific of  Mad,  Nouffer,  was  pur- 
chased, and  published,  by  the  King 
of  France  : — On  the  day  previous 
to  taking  the  specihc,  the  patient 
is  to  refrain  from  food  after  dinner, 
till  about  7  or  8  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  when  a  panada  should  be 
prepared,  of  a  pint  and  a  half  of 
water,  2  or  3  oz.  of  good  fresh 
butter,  and  2  oz.  of  bread,  cut 
into  thin  slices  j  adding  a  sutBcient 
portion  of  salt :  in  this  state,  it  is 
to  be  eaten  :  shortly  after,  a  biscuit 
and  a  glass  of  white-wine  are  to 
be  swallowed.  On  the  succeeding 
morning,  he  ought  to  take  from 
2  to  3  drams  of  the  root  of  the 
male  Fern  (Pohjpodiumjilix  mas, 
L.)  coUeded  in  autumn,  and  finely 
pulverized :  pure  water  or  tea  may 

serve 
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«erve  as  a  vehicle.  If  the  medi- 
cine, occasion  nausea,  any  aroma- 
tic may  be  chewed,  but  without 
swallowing  it ;  or,  strong  vinegar 
may  be  inlialed,  in  order  to  check 
the  sickness;  but  if,  notwithstand- 
ing these  endeavours,  the  powder 
be  rejected,  the  dose  is  to  be  re- 
peated, and  the  patient  should  en- 
deavour to  rest,  as  soon  as  the 
sickness  subsides.  About  two  hours 
after,  one  half  of  the  following 
preparation  should  be  given,  name- 
ly :  Mercury,  fourteen  times  sub- 
limed (calomel  will  answer  the 
same  purpose) ;  and  sele6l  resin  of 
scammony,  ten  grains  each  j  fresh 
gamboge,  6  or  7  grains  :  reduce 
the  whole  into  a  fine  powder,  and 
form  it  into  two  boluses,  by  means 
of  a  conserve  :  these  are  to  be 
taken  at  two  different  times.  Dur- 
ing the  operation,  as  well  as  after 
administering  each  bolus,  weak  tta 
should  be  allowed  in  copious 
draughts.  When  the  worm  is  ex- 
pelled, a  bason  of  broth,  and  the 
customary  diet,  may  again  be  re- 
Korted  to.  Jf,  however,  the  crea- 
ture should  be  discharged  pre- 
viously to  using  the  second  dose, 
only  the  greater  half  of  it,  or,  a 
portion  of  Epsom  salt,  is  to  be  ad- 
ministered, 

2,  1  he  method  of  carrying  off 
the  tape- worm,  recommended  by 
Herrenschwandt,  is  as  follows: 
The  patient  must  swallow  one  drain 
of  the  male  fern  two  successive 
mornings,  before  breakfast  j  and, 
in  the  evening,  two  hours  after  a 
light  supper.  On  the  third  morn- 
ing, the  following  powder  is  like- 
wise to  be  taken  before  breakfast, 
and  followed  by  large  potions  of 
weak  tea  :  Take  of  purified  gam- 
boge, 12  grains}  salt  of  worm- 
wood 20  grains,  and  Star  key's 
soap  (a  composition  of  distilled  oil 
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and  fixed  vegetable  alkali)  2  grainsj 
the  wjiole  to  be  duly  incorporated  r 
three  hours  after,  J  oz.  of  castor- 
oil  is  to  be  swallowed  in  a  cup  of 
beef- tea,,  and  repeated  once  or 
twice  at  similar  intervals.  l{  the 
worm  be  still  retained,  a  clyster, 
consisting  of  equal  parts  of  milk 
and  water,  with  3  oz.  of  castor- 
oil,  must  be  inje6led  in  the  even- 
ing, which  is  generally  produ6Uvc 
of  the  desired  effect. 

3 .  The  last  of  tliese  specifics  (as 
they  are  vainly  styled),  is  that  which 
MATHiRtJ,  an  apothecary  of  Ber- 
lin, lately  asserted  to  have  disco- 
vered ;  and  for  which  the  present 
King  of  Prussia  honoured  him  witli 
a  title,  and  pension  for  hfe  :  the 
following  are  its  ingredients :  Take 
filings  of  pure  tin,  1  oz.  j  pow- 
dered male  fern,  6  drams  ;  worm- 
seed,  f  oz.  y  powdered  root  of  ja- 
lap, and  polychrcst  salt  fvitrio- 
laled  kail),  of  each  ^  oz. ;  the  whole 
to  be  properly  mixed  with  a  iufK- 
cient  quantity  of  honey,  so  as  to 
form  an  eleduary,  which  may  be 
marked  No.  1.  Farther,  take  pow- 
dered root  of  jalap,  polychrest  salt, 
of  each  2  scruples  ;  scammony  (of 
Aleppo),  1  scruple  j  gamboge,  10 
grains  :  these  articles  are  also  to  be 
formed  into  an  ele6tuary  with  ho- 
ney, and  to  be  noted  No.  2.  The 
patient  should,  for  several  days 
previous  to  the  use  of  this  remedy, 
observe  a  very  moderate  diet,  con- 
sisting of  panada,  and  light  vegeta- 
ble food ;  but  he  ought  especially 
to  use  salted  provisions,  such  as 
herrings,  &c.  After  these  prepa- 
ratory measures,  a  tea-spoonful  of 
the  ele6tuary.  No.  1,  is  to  be  taken 
every  two  hours,  for  two  or  three 
days,  until  a  sensation  of  the  worm 
be  felt  in  the  intestines  j  when  one 
tea-spoonful  of  the  ele6tuary,No.2, 
is  to  be  given  every  two  licurs,  till 

tlie 
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the  creature  be  discharged.  Should 
it,  however,  fail  of  .success,  2  or  3 
table-spoonfuls  of  fresh  castor-oil 
are  to  be  taken  by  the  mouth,  or  a 
clyster,  consisting  chiefly  of  this 
oil,  oiight  to  be  administered.  The 
€X)ntriver  of  this  method  prudently 
observes,  that  the  use  of  such  ac- 
tive nledicines,  should  be  dire6ted 
by  a  skilful  physician,  on  account 
of  the  materlil  difference  in  the 
sex,  age,  and  constitution  of  indi- 
viduals. He  farther  remarks,  that 
as  the  efficacy  of  the  remedj^. 
No.  1,  greatly  depends  on  the  qua- 
lity of  the  male  fern ;  care  should 
betaken,  that  the  root  of  thePo/y- 
podium  filix  mas y  and  not  of  a  spu- 
rious variety,  be  sele6led  for  the 
purpose ;  and  that  even  of  the  ge- 
nuine root,  only  the  medullary  part 
is  to  be  pulverized  :  in  this  state, 
it  assumes  a  reddish  colour. 

On  reviewing  these  boasted  re- 
medies, it  becomes  evident  that 
their  principal  efficacy  is  derived 
from  the  male  fern,  properly  com- 
bined with  drastic  purgatives; 
though  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
the  auxiliary  ingredients  have,  in 
some  worm-cases,  proved  equallv 
successful.  But  all  those  drug's 
having  been  known  to  the  medical 
world  for  centuries,  it  is  to  us  a 
matter  of  surprize,  that  a  man, 
like  Mathieu,  should  have  the 
effrontery  to  offer  this  duster  of 
vermifuges  as  things  of  his  own  in- 
vention, and  obtain  from  the  toyal 
hand,  a  gilt  laurel,  for  which  others 
have  for  past  ages,  toiled  in  vain  ! 
Nay,  we  are  informed  that,  in  a 
particular  case,  his  pretended  spe- 
cific has  also  failed.  —  Quackery 
remains  the  same,  whether  covered 
•with  embroidered  scarlet,  or  with 
rags. 

Ele6lricity  has,  likewise,  been 
recommended  for  the  removal  of 
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this  troublesome  inhabitant  of  the 
human  body,  especially  after  taking 
a  brisk  laxative  in  the  morning.—* 
Physicians  on  the  Continent  have 
remarked,  that  in  persons  who 
had  eaten  a  supper  of  strawberries, 
the  tape- worm  could  be  traced  td 
different  parts  of  the  abdomen,  by 
means  of  eleftric  sparks  drawn 
from  a  wooden  point,  and  carefully 
directed  to  the  body,  so  that  it 
could  afterwards  be  easily  ex- 
pelled. 

Lastly,  there  Is  another  effica- 
cious method  of  exterminating  thii 
worm  ;  and  which  has  frequently- 
been  attended  with  the  desired  ef- 
fect. Three  or  four  days,  previ- 
ously to  the  use  of  opening  medi- 
cines, from  one  to  three  tea-spoon- 
fuls of  a  solution  of  tartarized  an- 
timony (2  grains  in  4  oz.  of  water), 
is  to  be  taken  three  times  a-day  : 
on  the  fourth  day,  a  purging  pow- 
der, composed  of  calomel  and  ja- 
lap, from  3  to  6  grains  each,  ac- 
cordingly as  the  patient  is  moved 
with  greater  or  less  difficulty,  must 
be  administered  before  breakfast  j 
but  he  should  endeavour  to  check 
vomiting.  In  case  this  dose  prove 
not  sufficiently  powerful,  its  ope- 
ration may  be  promoted  by  the  in- 
ternal use  and  external  application 
of  castor-oil.  During  the  passage 
of  the  worm,  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  interrupt  its  progress  j  as  it 
has  been  observed,  on  the  least  ir- 
ritation, either  to  return  into  the 
body,  or  to  break  ofl*  suddenly ;  in 
Consequence  of  which,  the  whole 
complaint  will  be  renewed  :  hence 
it  would  be  advisable  to  sit  on  a 
vessel  containing  lukewarm  milk^ 
into  which  it  may  gradually  de- 
scend ;  a  pra6tice  that  has  often 
been  attended  with  success. 

Tapioca.     See  Cassava. 

TAR,  a  thick,  black,  unfhious 
iiiatter. 
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matter,  extraded  from  old  pine 
and  FIR  trees,  by  their  combustion 
in  a  close,  smothering  heat ;  (see 
vol.  iii.  p.  384).  It  may  also  be 
procured  from  pit-coal  3  and  for 
such  purpose,  Lord  Dundonald 
obtained  a  patent,  of  which  we 
have  given  a  concise  account  in 
vol.  ii.  pp.  17,  and  J  8. 

Tar  is  an  article  of  great  utility, 
both  in  manufactures,  and  for  va- 
rious economical  purposes  :  it  like- 
wise aftbrds  security  to  trees,  from 
the  ravages  of  hares,  and  other  pre- 
datory animds  :  thus,  if  one  part 
of  tar  be  mixed  with  six  or  seven 
parts  of  grease,  and  the  composi- 
tion be  laid  on  the  bark  with  a 
brush,  it  will  efFedtualiy  defend 
plantations,  and  at  the  same  time 
prevent  the  trees  from  being  hark- 
t'ound'y  a  disease  that  often  oc- 
curs, from  the  injudicious  use  of 
tar  and  lime.  There  are,  however, 
some  delicate  shrubs,  to  which  this 
mixture  cannot  be  safely  or  conve- 
niently applied  :  hence,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  surround  them  with 
twine  covered  with  tar  >  and,  as 
this  tluid  is  apt  to  lose  its  odour, 
on  exposure  to  the  air,  it  must  be 
occasionally  renewed. 

Though  considerable  quantities 
of  tar  are  prepared  in  Britain,  yet) 
as  they  are  insufficient  to  supply 
the  market,  a  great  number  of  bar- 
fels  is  annually  imported  from  Swe- 
den, Russia,  America,  and  other 
countries ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
it  is  subjected  to  certain  duties, 
'amounting  from  12s.  l|d.  to  14s. 
4{d.  per  lasi,  accordingly  as  it  is 
shipi)ed  in  British,  or  foreign  ves- 
sels. 

Tar  was  formerly  in  great  repute 
as  a  medicine,  both  in  its  original 
state,  and  also  in  infusions  with 
water.  Jt  has  been  greatly  re- 
commended, by  Bishop  Berkley, 
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in  the  Murrain  of  cattle;  and 
likewise  in  Cold  and  phlegmatic 
habits  of  mankind ;  as  it  not  only 
raises  the  pulse,  and  accelerates  the 
circulation,  but  at  the  same  time 
exhilarates  the  animal  spirits.  At 
present,  however,  tar- water  is  sel- 
dom employed  -,  Uiough  it  doubt-* 
less  may,  in  some  cases,  be  used 
with  advantage  3  and  especially  in 
external  applications  for  stings.—' 
Thus,  if  a  person  stung  by  wasps, 
bees,  &c.  apply  to  the  injured  part 
a  pledget  dipped  in  such  liquid,  it 
will  instantaneously  mitigate  acute 
pain,  while  it  prevents  swelling 
and  other  consequences. 

Tare.     See  Vetch. 

TARRAGON,  or  Artemisia  dra» 
cunculus,  L.  is  a  hardy  exotic  plant, 
growing  in  France,  as  well  as  in  the 
warmer  climates  of  Europe;  and 
which  is  cultivated  in  Britain  for 
culinary  uses.  It  may  be  propa- 
gated by  parting  the  roots,  which 
will  flourish  in  any  garden  soil ; 
the  herb  flowering  in  July,  and 
producing  ripe  seeds  in  autumn. 

larragon  is  a  hot,  bitter  vege- 
table, and  is  frequently  eaten  with 
lettuces,  or  other  cold  salad-herbs  j 
though  it  is  occasionally  used  as  an 
ingredient  in  soups. — Its  seeds  arc 
very  pungent,  and  may  be  advan- 
tageously substituted  for  the  more 
costly  spices  obtained  i'rom  the 
Indies. 

TARRAS,  Terbas,  oiTraas, 
a  species  of  argillaceous  earth, 
found  in  Germany,  and  Sweden, 
whence  it  is  annually  imiwrted ; 
being  subjetl  to  the  duty  of  O'^d. 
per  bushel.  It  is  of  a  pale-yellow- 
ish colour,  containing  numerous 
particles  of  spar,  and  other  hetero- 
geneous matters. 

When  reduced  to  powder,  and 
mixed  witli  water,  terras  forms  a 
most  durahk   cement  or  mortar, 

which 
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which  is  advantageously  employed 
for  lining  basons,  cisterns,  or  other 
reservoirs. 

In  the  5th  vol.  of  the  Transac- 
tionis  of  the  Society  for  the  Encou- 
ragement of  Arts,  &c.  for  1787» 
we  meet  w^ith  a  communication  by 
Mr.  More,  stating,  that  a  species 
of  red  earth  has  been  discovered  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Elizabeth,  Ja- 
maica, which  is  an  excellent  substi- 
tute for  tarras,  in  all  buildings  under 
water.  Thus,  ifonemcasure  ofsuch 
earth  be  mixed  with  an  equal  por- 
tion of  sand,  and  a  double  quan- 
tity of  well- slacked  lime,  the  whole 
will  form  a  cement,  excellently 
adapted  for  construding  dams, 
bridges,  or  any  other  edifice  in  wa- 
ter y  fts  it  speedily  hardens,  and  ac- 
quires the  durability  of  stone. 

TARTAR,  a  concrete  saline  mat- 
ter, which  separates  from  wines, 
after  they  have  undergone  com- 
plete fermentation :  it  adheres  to 
the  top  and  sides  of  the  cask,  in 
red  or  whitish-grey  crystals,  ac- 
cording to  the  colour  of  the  liquor. 
In  this  state,  it  is  called  Crude  tar- 
tar ',  having  a  sub-acid  taste,  and 
being  with  difficulty  soluble  in 
water. 

By  repeated  solution,  filtration, 
and  crystallization,  crude  tartar 
may  be  depurated  or  divested  of 
all  gross  and  impure  particles, 
when  it  is  called  crystals  of  tartar -j 
and,  if  these  be  reduced  to  powder, 
cream,  of  tartar. 

•This  salt  is  a  mild,  cooling  and 
aperient  medicine  :  if  half  or  a 
whole  ounce  of  it  be  taken  in  sub- 
stance, with  treacle,  or  any  other 
vehicle,  it  proves  an  etfedtual  pur- 
gative. Farther,  when  dissolved 
in  water,  it  affords,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  sugar,  an  agreeable  aci- 
dulated drink,  which  is  o^  great 
service  in  ardent  fevers  j  aud  like- 
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wise  forms  a  pleasant  beverage 
during  the  summer. 

Tartar-emetic,  or  Tartar! zed 
Antimony,  is  prepared,  according 
to  the  Ix^ndon  College,  by  boiling 
in  a  glass  vessel,  3  oz.  of  crocus 
of  antimony,  and  4  oz.  of  crystals 
of  tartar,  in  2  pints  of  distilled 
water,  for  about  15  minutes;  when 
thesolution  should befiltred  through 
paper,  and  the  strained  liquor  kept 
in  a  ( ool  place,  in  order  to  form 
crystals. — ^This  preparation  is  em- 
ployed as  an  emetic,  for  which 
purpose  it  is  far  supeiior  to  any 
other  composition  of  antimony  )  as 
it  operates  powerfully,  without  dis- 
ordering the  constitution.  When 
the  full  etfect  of  an  emetic  is  re- 
quired, the  cfose  varies  from  2  to 
4  grains ;  though  it  may  be  more 
advantageously  administered  in 
smaller  quantities,  as  a  nauseat- 
ing and  sudorific  medicine. — Dr. 
HuFELAND  has  observed,  that  one 
scruple  of  starch,  combined  with 
a  single  grain  oi  emetic  tartar, 
operates  with  greater  speed,  and 
certainty,  than  a  full  dose  of  the 
latter.- 

TASTE,  in  the  animal  economy, 
is  one  of  the  five  senses,  or  that 
faculty  which  enables  all  organized 
beings  to  discern  the  various  im- 
pressions produced  by  different 
substances  on  the  tongue  and  the 
palate :  thus  we  can  distinguish 
sweet  from  bitter,  and  salt  from 
acid. 

This  sense,  being  peculiarly  re- 
fined in  man,  is  carried  on  by 
means  of  numerous  nerves  con- 
ne6ted  with  the  mouth.  In  Ijealthy 
persons,  the  taste  is  very  acute ; 
but,  if  the  papillce,  or  nervous 
warts,  be  weakened,  by  excess  in 
eating  hot  and  highly -seasoned 
soups,  or  other  food  -,  or  by  drink- 
ing spirituous  iicjuors ;  by  indul- 
gence 
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gence  in  smoking*,  &c.  j  or  by  age  j 
the  impression  of  savoury  sub- 
stances is  gradually  weakened,  and 
this  organ  at  length  greatly  impair- 
ed. The  most  certain  method  of 
preserving  such  useful  sense,  con- 
sists in  adopting  the  strictest  tem- 
perance, both  with  respe6t  to  food, 
and  drink :  in  this  manner,  we 
may  at  all  times  not  only  partake 
with  pleasure  of  our  homely  provi- 
sion, but  also  relish  with  a  superior 
degree  of  satisfadion  the  more  lux- 
urious disJies,  that  may  occasion- 
ally be  introduced  at  our  tables. 
At  all  events,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
humiliating  sensations.  Which  daily 
reminds  us  of  our  animal  nature. 

TEA-TREE,  or  Thea,  L.  a  ge- 
nus of  shrubs  consisting  of  two 
species  j  namely,  1 .  the  Bohea,  or 
Black  Tea  J  and,  2.  the  viridis,  or 
Green  Tea ;  both  of  which  are  na- 
tives of  China  and  Japan,  where 
they  attain  the  height  of  5  or  6  feet. 

The  Tea-tree  produces  flowers 
similar  to  those  of  the  Dog-rose, 
and  which  are  succeeded  by  fruits 
of  the  size  of  sloes,  two  or  three 
growing  together  : — it  may  be  pro- 
pagated in  the  temperate  climates 
ef  Europe,  as  well  as  in  the  Indies, 
by  setting  the  seeds  in  holes,  about 
five  inches  deep,  and  at  regular 
distances  from  each  other.'  No 
•particular  care  is  requisite  in  its 
culture ;  but  the  ground  must  be 
cleared  of  weeds :  at  tl>e  expira- 
tion of  three  years,  the  leaves  are 
fit  to  be  gathered.  Great  pains 
are  taken  in  colle6ting  them  dngli/, 
at  three  difft  rent  times ;  namely, 
about  the  middle  of  February  j  in 
the  beginning  of  March  ^  and  in 
April.  Although  some  writers  as- 
sert, that  they  are  first  exposed  to 
the  steam  of  boiling  water,  and 
then  dried  on  copper  plates ;  yet 
we    understand   irom  indubitable 

MO.  XIV.-— vot.  ir. 
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authority,  that  such  leaves  are  sim- 
ply dried  on  iron  plates,  suspended 
over  a  fire,  till  they  become  dry 
and  shrivelled  :  when  cool,  they 
are  packed  in  tin  boxes,  to  exclude 
the  air,  and  in  that  stale  exported 
to  Europe.  It  is,  however,  re- 
markable that  the  fresh  leaves  of 
this  shrub,  when  used  for  tea,  oc- 
casion giddiness,  and  stupefa6bon ; 
which  noxious  properties  are  dissi- 
pated, by  roasting  them  over  a  mo- 
derate fire.  Nor  is  it  advisable  fa 
drink  infusions  of  this  narcotic  ve- 
getable, till  it  be  kept  at  least  for 
J  2  months. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the 
17th  century,  the  consumption  of 
t6a-leaves  has  become  so  general, 
that,  according  to  the  most  accu- 
rate calculations,  there  are  at  pre- 
sent 30  millions  of  pouiTds  weight 
annually  imported  into  Europe  jr 
three-fifths  (or,  during  war,  three- 
fourths)  of  which  are  brought  to 
London,  in  British  vessels.  Thus, 
we  are  every  year  drained  of  2L 
snm  of  money  which,  if  it  were 
applied  to  the  improvement  of  na- 
tional agriculture,  would  suj^port 
many  thousand  industrious  fami- 
lies ;  by  whose  labour,  during  six: 
weeks  in  the  year,  all  the  British  em- 
pire might  be  provided  with  native 
teas.  Nay,  it  is  still  more  sur- 
prizing, that,  though  every  intelli-. 
gent  mind  will  attest  the  truth  of 
this  remark,  yet  no  landed  proprie- 
tor, who  is  in  any  manner  coniiett- 
ed.  with  conlmercial  speculations,- 
or  wlio  has  the  least  mterest  in  the 
affairs  of  India,  will  rise  in  a  legis- 
lative cff^^acity,  with  a  view  to  re- 
medy, or  at  least  to  check,  this  se- 
rious evil ;  an  evil  which,  Jike  :i 
slow  cancer,  consumes  the  vital 
principle,  and  exhausts  the  best 
sources  of  a  country. 

As  the  Tea-tree  growt  ptrncl-' 
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pally  between  the  30th  and  40th 
degrees  of  latitude,  it  might  be  ea- 
sily raised  in  Europe  :  indeed,  from 
the  success  with  which  plantations 
of  this  shrub  have  lately  been  estab- 
lished by  a  society  of  nuns  in  Fran- 
conia,   near  WUrzburg,    there    is 
great  reason  to    believe,    that    it 
would  also  prosper  in  the  southern, 
counties  of  Britain,  if  proper  atten- 
tion were  paid,  till  it  become  ha- 
bituated  to    our  cUmate.      There 
arc,  besides,  many  indigenous  ve- 
getables  that  may  be  advantage- 
ously substituted  j  such  are  Sage, 
Balm,  Peppermint,  and  similar 
spicy  plants  j   the  flowers  of  the 
Sweet  WooDRooFj  those  of  the 
Burnet,  or   Pimpernel  Rose  3  the 
leaves  of  Peach    and  Almond- 
treesj  the  young  and  tender  leaves 
of  Bilberry,  and  Common  Rasp- 
berry }  and,  lastly,  the  blossoms 
of  the  Black-thorn,  or  Sloe-tree  ; 
ipost  of  which,  when  carefully  ga- 
thered,  and   dried    in    the   shade 
(especially  if  they  be  managed  like 
Indian  tea-leaves),  can  with  diffi- 
culty be  distinguished  from  the  fo- 
reign teas,  and  are  at  the  same 
time  of  superior  flavour  and  salu- 
brity. 

Teas  are  divided,  in  Britain,  into 
three  kinds  of  green,  and  five  of 
Bo  HE  A.  The  former  class  in- 
cludes, 1 ,  Imperial,  or  Bloom  Tea, 
having  a  large  leaf,  a  faint  smell, 
and  being  of  a  light-green  colour  : 
•2.  Hyson,  ■  which  has  small  curled 
leaves,  of  a  green  shade,  inclining 
to  blue:  and,  3.  ^7/i^/o  Tea,  thus 
termed  from  the  place  where  it  is 
cultivated.— l^ie  Boheas  compre- 
hend :  1 .  Souchong,  which,  on  in- 
fusion, imparts  a  yellowish-green 
colour.  2.  Camha.,  a  fine  tea, 
emitting  a  fragrant  violet  smell, 
and  yielding  a  pale  siiade :  it  re- 
ceives its  name  from  the, province 
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where  it  is  reared.  3.  Pekoe  Tej^;? 
is  known  by  the  small  white  flow- 
ers that  are  mixed  with  it.  4.  Con- 
go, has  a  larger  leaf  than  the  pre- 
ceding variety,  and  yields  a  deeper 
tint  to  water  :  and,  5.  Common 
Bohea,  the  leaves  of  which  are  of 
an  uniform,  green  colour.  There 
are,  besides,  other  kinds  of  tea, 
sold  under  the  names  of  G//»/)oz//- 
der-Tea,  &c.  which  differ  from 
the  preceding,  only  in  the  minute- 
ness of  their  leaves,  and  being 
dried  with  additional  care. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written 
on    the    medicinal    properties    of 
tea  :  in  its  natural  state,  it  is  doubt- 
less a  narcotic,  or  stupefying  plant; 
on  which  account,  even  the  Chi- 
nese refrain  from  its  use,  till  it  has 
been  divested  of  this  property  by 
the  processes  above  described.     If, 
however,  good  tea  be  drunk  in  mo- 
derate  quantities,    with   sufficient 
milk  and  sugar;  it  invigorates  the 
system,  and  produces  a  temporary 
exhilaration  ;  but,  when  taken  too 
copiously,    it  is    apt    to    occasion 
weakness,  tremor,  palsies,  and  va- 
rious  other  symptoms,  similar  to 
those  arising  from  narcotic  plants  j 
while  it   doubtless   contributes   to 
aggravate  the  hysteric  and  hypo- 
chondriacal complaints,  which  now 
very  generally  prevail  in  both  sexes. 
This  drug  has,  farther,  been  sup- 
posed to  possess  considerable  diu- 
retic and  sudorific  virtues ;  which, 
however,    depend    more    on    the 
qua?Uiiy  of  warm  water  employed 
as  a  vehicle,  than  the  quality  of  the 
tea  itself.     Lastly,  as  infusions  of 
these  leaves  are  the  safest  refresh- 
ment after  undergoing  great  bodily 
fatigue,  or  mental  exertion,  they 
afford  an    agreeable  beverage   to 
those   wiio    are   exposed   to    cold 
weather  j  at  the  same  time  tending 
to  support '  and  promote  that  per* 
spiratton 
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spffatlon  which  is  otherwise  liable 
to  be  impeded. 

Immense  quantities  of  tea-leaves 
aire  annually  imported  by  the  East 
India  Company,  paying  a  duty  of 
$\.  per  cent,  according  to  the  value  j 
and,  when  taken  out  for  home- 
consumption,  they  are  subject  to 
the  farther  charge  of  15l.  per  cent. ; 
if  they  be  under  the  price  of  2s.  6d. 
per  lb.  at  the  Company's  sales ;  but 
in  case  the  tea  exceed  that  sum,  it 
is  chargeable  with  the  duty  of  301. 
per  cent. 

TEAL,  the  Common,  or  Jnas 
creca,  L.  a  bird  of  passage,  fre- 
quenting lakes,  ponds,  and  fenny 
places  :  it  is  about  14  inches  in 
length,  has  a  green  spot  on  the 
wings,  and  is  marked  with  a  white 
line,  both  above  and  below  the 
eyes. 

The  Teal  commonly  associates 
with  wild  ducks  ;  being  also  taken 
together,  and  sold  in  our  markets. 
The  former  birds  subsist  on  grass 
and  weeds,  growing  on  the  margin 
of  ponds,  sometimes  on  the  seeds 
of  rushes;  and,  though  occasionally 
bating  small  fishes,  yet  their  fiesli 
is  much  esteemed.  They  constru6i 
their  nests  in  April,  among  rushes, 
on  (he  edges  of  ponds  :  the  fggs 
are  of  a  size  similar  to  those  of  pi- 
geons, but  of  a  greasy-white  co- 
lour, and  marked  with  small  hazel 
spots. 

TEASEL,  or  Dipsaais,  L.  a  ge- 
nus of  phnits  exhibiting  five  spe- 
cies :  three  are  indigenous ;  but 
the  principnl  is  the  fullonum  (more 
properly  sativusj.  Manured,  or 
Fuller's  Teasel.  It  is  raised  from 
seed,  which  must  be  scattered  on 
ridges,  7  f^r  10  inches  aj>art,  in  the 
proportion  of  two  pecks  per  acre. 
The  most  proper  season  for  its  pro- 
pagation, is  the  month  of  April : 
the  soil  ought  to  be. a  strong,  rich 
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clay,  or,  what  agriculturists  term,  a 
good  wheat-land.  The  young  plants 
should  be  carefully  weeded  ;  and^ 
if  they  grow  too  closely  together, 
it  will  be  proper  to  thin  them,  to 
the  distance  of  one  foot.  In  the 
spring  of  the  second  year,  the  tea- 
sels must  be  earthed  up ;  and,  in 
the  succeeding  month  of  July,  the 
heads  will  begin  to  flower.  In  Au- 
gust, as  soon  as  the  blossoms  de- 
cay, such  heads  must  be  cut  off, 
and  exposed  daily  to  the  sun,  till 
they  become  completely  dry  j  care 
being  taken  to  shelter  them  from 
rain. 

The  teasel  is  an  article  of  consi- 
derable importance  to  clothiei's,' 
who  em.ploy  the  crooked  awns  of 
the  heads,  for  raising  the  knap  on 
woollen  cloths.  For  this  purpose, 
they  are  fixed  round  the  periphery 
of  a  large  broad  wheel ;  agains^ 
which  the  cloth  is  held,  while  the 
machine  is  turned. — Lastly,  th^ 
blossoms  of  the  teasel  supply  bees 
with  honey  5  and  the  water,  which 
colle6ls  within  the  cavities  of  leaves 
grown  together,  is  said  to  be  an 
useful  application  to  weak  or  in- 
flamed eyes  j  and  likewise  to  atFord 
a  harmless  cosmetic  for  removing 
spots  from  the  face. 

TEETH,  a  set  of  bones,  situated 
in  the  upper  and  lower  jaws,  for 
the  purpose  of  mastication :  in 
adults,  there  are  32  in  number,  or 
16  in  each  jaw-bone. 

The  teeth  are  of  various  size, 
being  arranged  in  the  follov^ing 
order  :/oz^r  in  the  front,  termetl 
cutting  teet,  on  each  side  of  whicU 
is  a  sharp-pointed,  canine,  or  eye' 
tooth',  adjoining  to  these  Tixe  Jive 
grinders  on  each  side,  the  last  of 
which  is  denominated  the  tooth  of 
wisdom]  because  it  seldom  ap- 
pears before  the  25  th  year.  Ihd 
front  and  c}'e-tceth  are  furnished 
O  2  witlx 
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with  only  one  root  each  ;  the  two 
iirst  grinders  with  twoj  and  the 
hindmost  generally  with  three  or 
four  J  which  may  in  most  persons 
be  ascertained  by  the  number  of 
small  tubercles  on  the  crowns. 

The  tooth  is  divided  into  two 
principal  parts  3  namely,  the  crown, 
which  projefts  above  the  gums  5 
and  the  root,  that  is  inclosed  with- 
in the  sockets  :  the  crown  is  a  hard, 
fine,  glossy,  white  enamel,  serving 
to  defend  the  substance  against  ex- 
ternal injury :  the  root  is  open  at 
the  bottom,  where  it  is  conne»5led 
with  vessels  and  nerves,  by  which 
It  receives  nourishment,  life,  and 
sensation. 

As.  an  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  tlie  teeth  are  formed,  may 
^rove  interesting  to  refieding  read- 
ers, we  shall  proceed  to  state  con- 
cisely the  process  of  dentition,  or 
^  teething  J  and  conclude  with  a  short 
analysis  of  the  diseases  to  which 
these  useful  bones  are  frequently 
liable. 

In  an  embryo  of  3  or  4  months 
formation,  instead  of  the  sockets, 
small  cells  are  observable:  these 
are  separated  by  thin  membranes, 
each  of  which  progressively  ex- 
hibits a  vascular  bag,  containing  a 
soft  knob,  tliat  is  covered  by  the  ris- 
ing tooth,  forming  a  hard  coat  5 
but  the  enamel  appears  to  ori- 
ginate from  crystallized  matter. 
During  the  first  year,  the  two 
'niiddle  front  teeth  in  the  under 
jaw,  and  shoi'try  after,  the  two  up- 
per ones,  become  visible :  they  are 
succeeded  by  the  foremost  front 
teeth.  In  the  commencement  of 
fhc  secortd  year,  the  first  grinder, 
on  each  side,  grows  successively  in 
the  under  and  upper  jaws:  the 
tiext  in  rotation,  are  the  canine  or 
corner  teeth,  and  finally,  about  the 
third  year,  tliere  rise  ftora  two  to 
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three  grinders  on  each  side.  Aboot 
the  seventh  year,  all  these  teeth 
arCyby  an  effort  of  Nature,  gra- 
dually replaced  by  a  new  set,  to 
which  are  joined,,  in  the  tenth  or 
eleventh  year,  another  grinder, 
and,  at  a  later  period,  the  tooth  of 
wisdom. 

During  the  progress  of  denti- 
tion, children  are  subje6t  to  various 
afiedions,  such  as  convulsions,  in- 
flammation, fever,  &c.  occasioned 
by  the  pressure  of  the  teeth,  in  burst- 
ing through  the  gums.  At  this- 
period,  a  moderate  looseness,  or  a 
copious  flow  of  saliva  are,  in  ge- 
neral, favourable  signs.  With  a 
view  to  promote  the  latter,  it  will 
be  advisable  to  let  the  child  chew 
or  gnaw  such  substances,  as  have  a 
tendency  to  mollify  the  gums,  and, 
by  their  pressure,  to  facilitate  the 
protrusion  J  for  which  purpose  a 
piece  of  liquorice  or  marshmallow 
root,  &c.  will  be  of  service  j  or, 
the  gjims  may  be  softened  and  re- 
laxed, by  rubbing  them  with  sweet 
oil,  honey,  or  other  emollients. — 
Costiveness  should  be  removed  by 
mild  aperient  clysters.  If,  how- 
ever, all  tliese  enderivours  prove  in- 
effedual,  relief  has  often  been  de- 
rived from  an  incision  made  in  tlie 
gum  J  though  such  operation  should 
be  undertaken  only  by  the  surgeon. 
— In  cases  of  extreme  weakness,- 
the  apphcation  of  blisters  behind 
the  ears,  or  to  the  back,  will  prove 
beneficial  j  and,  as  distressing  symp- 
toms frequently  arise  from  crudi- 
ties and  obstru6lions  in  the  first 
passages,  it  will  be  necessary  to  at- 
tend to  this  circumstance:  thus, 
if  the  child  be  troubled  with  aci- 
dity and  flatulence,  the  testaceous 
powder,  or  calcined  magnesia  with 
a  few  grains  of  rhubarb,  mixed 
with  powder  of  sweet  fennel-seeds,^^ 
will  form  a  very  useful  remedy  -,  or, 
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when  worms  torment  the  infant, 
the  means  suggested  under  that 
article,  should  be  speedily  adopted. 
—On  4:hls  occasion,  we  deem  it 
our  duty,  in  the  strongest  terms  to 
caution  parents  against  the  use  of 
laudanum,  and  other  composing 
medicines,  especially  when  the 
bowels  are  obstru6ted. 

With  resped:  to  the  diseases  of 
the  teeth,  we  shall,  in  this  place, 
mention  only  such  as  occur  more 
frequently,  and  which  are,  by  pro- 
per attention,  or  by  external  appli- 
cations, easily  removed. — From  a 
view  of  the  nature  and  formation 
of  the  teeth,  it  must  be  evident, 
that  whatever  may  tend  to  remove 
the  enamel,  for  instance,  acrid 
dentifrices  and  tin6lures,  hard  me- 
tallic tooth-picks,  sudden  changes 
from  heat  to  cold  (especially  in 
taking  food),  by  exposing  the 
nerve,  cannot  fail  to  produce  the 
tooih-ach;  and,  in  the  course  of 
time,  a  dei^ay  of  the  bone  itself. 
There  are  even  instances,  where 
such  corruption,  unless  timely 
checked,  has  extended  its  influence 
to  the  jaw-bone.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, contributes  to  injure  them 
more  certainly  than  unclcanliness  j 
by  which  a  kind  of  tartar  is  gene- 
rated, that  settles  on  the  teeth,  and 
separates  them  from  the  gums : 
thus,  the  air  and  the  food  coming 
"into  immediate  contadt  with  the 
"bony  substance,  will  prove  a  never- 
failing  source  of  pain  and  distress. 

Cure: — As  it  would  be  a  vain 
attempt  to  point  out  any  specific^ 
by  which  the  tooth-ach  can  be  re-  ' 
mov<id,  we  shall  recommend  only 
€uch  remedies  as  are  adapted  to  the 
several  causes,  from  which  it  may 
originate. — Tf  the  patient  be  of  a 
pletlioric  habit,  or  the  gums  be 
considerably  inflamed,  recourse 
LJbouldbe  bad  to  bleeding,  parti- 
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cularly  by  leeches  and  cupping- 
glasses,  applied  contiguously  to  the 
part  aflfedcd :  next,  blisters  behind 
the  ears,  or  on  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  will  be  found  of  service. 
— Dr.  CuLLEN  recommends  vi- 
triolic aether  to  be  dropped  on 
the  cheek,  and  to  hold  the  hand 
on  the  part,  till  that  volatile  liquor 
be  evaporated.  Should,  however, 
the  pain  still  continue,  without  in- 
termission, a  few  drops  of  lauda- 
num on  cotton,  laid  on  the  tooth, 
will  sometimes  aflford  relief  Where 
the  bone  is  hollow,  and  decayed, 
it  will  be  advisable  either  to  have 
it  drawn  by  an  able  dentist,  or  to 
resort  to  such  substances  as  destroy 
the  nerve:  the  latter  object  may 
be  efl^e6ted  by  a  careful  application 
of  the  strong  mineral  acids,  j  uniper- 
oil,  or  hy  a  red-hot  wire  j  but  thi? 
operation,  which  has  frequently 
produced  the  desired  effect,  ought 
never  to  be  entrusted  to  an  un- 
skilful person. — As  the  tooth-acli 
is  frequently  induced  by  cold,  and 
attended  with  symptoms  of  Ca- 
tarrh, it  will  in  such  cases  be 
requisite  to  follow  the  direftions 
given  in  that  article. — ^This  com- 
plaint, likewise,  often  proceeds 
from  aflFedions  or  debility  of  the 
stomach  j  a  source  which  may  be 
ascertained  by  t!ie  symptoms  of 
indigestion,  such  as  loss  of  appe- 
tite, nausea,  vomiting,  and  head- 
ach,  with  this  peculiar  circum- 
stance, that  tlie  pain  gi^nerally  re- 
turns at  regular  pei-iods.  In  such 
case,  relief  can  only  be  expected 
from  a  proper  use  of  emetics,  and 
mild  aperients,  succeeded  by  a 
judicious  course  of  the  )Peruviari 
bark,  and  similar  .Lpnics. 

Another  source  of  these  aflfec- 
tions,  is  an  irregular  dlmxjsition, 
or  arrangement,  especially  of  the 
front-teeth,    and    mostly    in    the 
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second  set.  It  may  proceed  either 
from  some  of  the  first  set  having 
been  suffered  to  remain  in  the  jaw, 
after  the  second  has  appeared ; 
from  a  want  of  space  in  the  jaw- 
bone 3  or,  from  mal-conformation. 
In  these  cases,  the  only  effedual 
remedy  is  that  of  extra6ling  [such 
of  the  teeth,  as  by  their  situation 
©bstrud  their  neighbours,  and 
Sometimes  occasion  considerable 
distress. 

If  the  teeth  should  be  loosened 
by  external  violence,  they  may 
again  be  fixed,  by  pressing  them 
firmly  into  the  sockets,  and  pre- 
serving them  in  that  situation, 
either  by  a  silk,  or  other  ligature 
attached  to  the  adjoining  tooth  : 
the  patient,  however,  ought  to 
subsist  entirely  on  spoon-meat, 
or  other  soft  and  liquid  food,  till 
the  desired  effefl:  be  attained.  But, 
where  this  separation  arises  from 
a  sponginess  or  weakness  in  the 
gums,  mild  astringents,  for  in- 
stance, a  solution  of  alum  and 
sugar,  tindure  of  bark,  catechu, 
^zc.  will  serve  to  consolidate  the 
surrounding  parts. 

For  cleansing  and  preserving  the 
teeth,  burnt  bread,  or  bark,  ap- 
plied by  the  small  finger,  or  on 
a  piece  of  calico,  will  be  found  a 
safe  and  useful  dentifrice. — Lord 
DuNDONALD  rccommeuds,  for  this 
purpose,  a  weak  solution  of  Soda. 

Lastly,  in  cases  where  a  siih- 
stltution  of  artijicial  teeth  should 
be  deemed  necessary,  these  usei'ul 
bones  ought  to  be  raanufaftured 
from  the  tooth  of  the  liippopoia- 
■mus,  or  river-horse  5  and  on  no 
account  whatever  to  be  taken  from 
otlier  persons.  There  are  instances 
on  medical  record,  where  the  latter 
pra6lice  has  communicated  in- 
fectious diseases,  and  eventually 
proved  fatal. 
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TELESCOPE,  one  of  the  most 
useful  optical  instruments,  con- 
sisting of  a  long  tube  furnished 
with  several  glasses,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  viewng  distant  objedis.— 
This  term  is  mostly  applied  to  the 
larger  kinds  of  telescopes  j  the 
smaller  ones  being  called  perspeC' 
tive-glasses,  spy-glasses,  opera-' 
glasses  j  and  a  particular  species, 
which  is  much  brighter  than  any 
other,  is  known  under  the  name 
of  night-glasses. 

Telescopes  are  of  extensive  uti- 
lity, both  in  naval  and  military  pur- 
suits, but  especially  for  contem- 
plating the  celestial  bodies  :  hence 
the  merit  and  honour  of  their 
original  invention  have  been  claim- 
ed by  many  ingenious  men.  Ac- 
cording to  the  most  accurate  ac- 
counts, howpver,  the  authentic 
contriver  was  Zagharias  Jan- 
sen,  a  Dutchman,  who  produced 
his  first  instrument  in  the  year 
1590.  Since  that  period,  various 
improvements  and  additions  have 
been  made  by  Galileo,  Kepler, 

PUYGENS,  MeRSENNUS,  GREGO- 
RY, Short,  Ramsden,  Dollond, 
Adams,  and  numerous  other  phi- 
losophers and  artists.  The  most 
important  are,  those  accomplished 
by  Dr.  Herschel,  whose  grand 
instrument,  when  furnished  with 
proper  glasses,  magnifies  upwards 
of  six  thousand  times. 

It  would  be  incompatible  with 
our  plan,  to  enter  into  the  ratio- 
vale,  or  an  account  of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  telescopes  are  in 
general  constructed.  We  shall, 
therefore,  only  remark,  that  a  com- 
plete description  of  the  machinery 
of  Dr.  H.'s  noble  instrument  is  in- 
serted in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
aBions  of  the  Royal  Society,  Part 
ii.  for  17953 — and  we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  state  the  principal  patents 
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which  have  been  granted  to  differ- 
ent Individuals. 

The  first,  within  our  knowledge 
deserving  notice,  is  that  obtains  d 
in  April,  1791,  by  Mr.  Robert 
Blair,  for  his  method  of  improv- 
ing refracting  telescopes,  and  othej" 
dioptrical  instruments j  which  is 
fully  detailed  in  the  7th  vol.  of  the 
Repertory  of  the  Arts,  &c. 

In  January,  1799,  a  privilege 
was  granted  to  Mr.  Cater  Rand, 
for  an  improved  military  and  naval 
telescope,  serving  to  ascertain  dis- 
tances, &c.  at  sight,  by  means  of 
a  new  raicrometrical  adjustment. 
His  instruments  are  made  refrad- 
ing,  achroamatical,  or  refleding; 
and  the  micrometer  is  furnished 
with  four  parallel  wires,  fitted  to 
brass,  silver,  or  other  metallic,  con- 
verging and  diverging,  plates,  to- 
gether with  other  machinery ;  tlie 
whole  of  which  is  so  arranged,  that 
the  intermediate  distance  between 
two  unknown  places  may,  together 
with  the  height,  or  size  of  such  dis- 
tance, be  easily  ascertained.— -A 
full  specification  of  this  ingenious 
contrivance  is  inserted  in  the  12th 
vol.  of  the  work  above  quoted, 
where  it  is  illustrated  by  an  en- 
graving. 

The  last  patent  we  shall  men- 
tion, is  that  procured  by  Mr.  Dud- 
ley Adams,  in  May,  1800  j  for 
his  invention  of  a  mode  of  render- 
ing telescopes,  and  other  optical 
glasses,  more  portable.  '  I'his  use- 
ful object  is  eifefted  by  employing 
certain  springs,  which  are  so  con- 
trived as  to  occupy  the  least  pos- 
sible space,  while  tliey  render  the 
instrument  to  which  they  may  be 
apphcd,  strong  and  steady,  on  be- 
ing drawn  out ;  and,  in  order  that 
the  several  glasses  may  acquire  their 
true  positions  or  distances,  when 
f  uch  joints  or  tubes  are  drawn  out, 
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he  has  invented  cGxidXn  Jlaunches^ 
for  fixing  and  retaining  them  in 
every  situation,  in  which  an  ob- 
server might  find  it  necessary  to 
place  them.  For  a  minute  account, 
the  curious  reader  is  referred  to  thp 
15th  vol.  of  the  Repertory  of  ArtSj^ 
&c.  where  the  patentee's  improver 
ments  are  exemplified  by  a  plate. 

TEMPERANCE,  striaiy  speak- 
ing,  denotes  the  virtuous  pra6tice 
of  those,  who  restrain  their  sen- 
sual appetites  :  it  is,  however,  ge^ 
nerally  used  to  express  moderation, 
in  which  sense  it  is  indiscriminate'* 
ly  applied  to  all  the  passions. 

Temperance  has  been  justly 
termed  the  virtue  whkh  bridles  the 
inordinate  desires :  it  is,  indeed, 
closely  connected  with  prudence 
and  justice.  It  silences  calumny, 
and  substitutes  extenuation  for 
slander ;  expels  avarice  from  thq 
bosom  J  and  thus  demonstrates 
that  true  happiness  consists  not  in 
contemplating  useless  wealth,  or 
indulging  in  ambitious  pursuits,  or 
in  tlie  gratification  of  a  vitiated  pa- 
late j  but  in  a  contented  mind, 
Tlie  votary  of  temperance  views 
with  equal  disgust,  the  sallies  of  un- 
just resentment,  and  those  of  riotous 
mirth  :  he  beholds  the  melancholy 
consequences  of  irt  tempera  nee  j 
learns  to  extinguish  revenge,  and 
every  desire  which  humiiidtes  a 
rational  agent ;  thus  proving  that 
such  virtue  is  the  parent  of  many 
others,  while  it  is  attended  witfe 
peace,  prosperity,  health,  and  sa- 
tisfa6tion.  -  -<. 

Without  expatiating  on  this  to- 
pic, let  it  suffice  to  observe,  that  it 
is  a  duty  incumbent  on  all  parents, 
to  rear  their  children  M'ith  a  strii^ 
regard  to  temperance;  as,  by  adr 
hcring  to  tliis  rule  only,  they  arc 
entitled  to  enjoy  either  health  or 
longevity,  Thoie  of  our  readers, 
04  who 
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who  are  desirous  of  farther  infor- 
mation on  this  interesting  subje6t, 
will  meet  with  judicious  hints  in 
Mr.  Nelson's  Essay  on  the  Go- 
vernment of  Children,  &c.  (8vo. 
5s.  Dodsley)j  and  particularly  in 
Dr.  Harwood's  little  trad,  enti- 
tled, "  Of  Temperance  and  Intem- 
perance,"' &c.  (8vo.  2s.  6d.  Becket, 
1774) :  in  which  their  efFe6ts  on 
the  body  and  mind,  and  their  in- 
fluence in  prolonging  or  shortening 
human  life,  are  dicussed  in  clear, 
energetic  language  j  and  confiim- 
edbyfexamples. 

Tempering.  See  Case-hard- 
PNiNG,  and  Steel. 

TENCH,  or  Cyprinus  tinea,  L. 
a  British  fish  which  delights  in  still 
waters ;  being  seldom  found  in  ri- 
vers. Its  back  is  of  a  dusky  colour  j 
the  head,  sides,  and  belly,  of  a 
greenish  cast,  beautifully  variegated 
with  a  golden  hue,  that  exhibits 
the  greatest  lustre,  when  the  fish  is 
in  its  highest  perfeftlon.  The  body 
pf  this  fish,  in  proportion  to  its 
length,  is  thick  and  short :  it  com- 
monly weighs  about  4lb.  though 
eometimes  amounts  to  10,  or  even 
20lbs. 

Although  the  Tench  was  not 
much  esteemed  by  the  ancients, 
yet  at  present  it  is  considered  pa- 
latable food ;  and,  in  point  of  tia- 
your,  equal  to  that  of  Carp.  If 
jcaught  from  clear  waters,  their  flesh 
is  much  superior  to  those  occasion- 
ally inhabiting  muddy  places. 

T^nch  is  a  simple  fish,  and  is 
easily  taken :  the  method  of  ang- 
ling for  it,  differs  in  no  material 
Tespe<5l  from  that  for  Carp,  but  the 
hooks  and  lines  should  be  rather 
finer  3  and  the  sportsman  may  ei- 
ther use  leads  or  floats,  accord- 
ingly as  the  water  happens  to  be 
more  or  less  ob8tru6t.ed  by  weeds.— 
See  the  article  Carp. 
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TENDONS,  or  Sinews,  in  th6 
animal  frame,  are  ligaments,  by 
which  the  motion  of  the  joints  is 
performed. 

The  principal  afFe6tions  of  ten- 
dinous parts,  proceed  from  exter- 
nal violence,  by  which  they  may  be 
wounded  or  lacerated.     In   these 
cases,  surgical  assistance  ought  to 
be  immediately  procured  5   other- 
wise, inflammation,  fever,  and  even 
death,  may  be  the  consequence.  If 
a  tendon  be  partly  divided,  a  few 
drops  of  Peruvian  balsam  poured 
into  the  wound,  will  be  found  an 
excellent  remedy.     But  the  princi- 
pal relief  in  wounded  or  ruptured 
sinews,  will  be  derived  from  keep- 
ing the  limb  in  such  a  posture  as  to 
relax  the  muscles,  and  thus  to  fa- 
cilitate the  re-union  of  the  injured 
part;  after  which,  a  proper  ban- 
dage of  fine  soft  flannel  should  be 
tightly  passed  round  the  limb,  in 
order  that  the  muscles  may  be  re- 
tained in  a  state  of  ease,  till  a  com- 
plete cure    be  accomplished.      If 
such  a  ligament  be  violently  dis- 
tended, as  is  frequently  the  case  in 
luxations,    the    most    proper   ap- 
phcation   will  be  the  ARauEBU- 
sade-water,    described,    vol.  i. 
p.  103. 

A  swelling  sometimes  appears 
on  the  tendons,  particularly  those 
of  the  wrist  and  ankle,  where  it  is 
called  ganglion.  Such  tumors  are 
of  an  elastic  nature,  moveable,  and 
generally  arise  from  external  inju- 
ry, rheumatism,  &c.  :  in  many  in- 
stances, they  spontaneously  disap- 
pear; but  in  the  contraiy  case, 
fri6tion,  and  gentle  compression, 
by  means  of  a  thin  plate  of  lead, 
secured  by  a  proper  bandage,  will 
generally  be  sufficient  to  remove 
them.  Should  this  treatment,  how- 
ever, not  prove  efticacious,  or  an 
inflamraaiion  of  the  part  ensue,  it 
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ViU  be  advisable  not  to  negled 
surgical  aid. 

TENNIS,  a  play  requiring  mus- 
cular exertion,  and  at  which  a  ball 
is  driven,  by  means  of  a  racket. 

This  game  is  of  French  origin, 
and  was  introduced  into  Britain  in 
the  17th  century:  it  is  performed 
in  a  long  court,  denominated  a 
tennis-court,  across  which  a  net  is 
suspended  :  through  the  latter,  the 
ball  is  stricken  by  a  racket  5  and, 
accordingly  as  it  is  driven  into  cer- 
tain galleries,  the  game  is  lost  or 
■won. 

Tennis  is  played  by  sets,  each  of 
which  comprehends  six  games  j 
but,  if  an  advantage-set  be  pro- 
posed, 7  successive  games  must  be 
obtained,  by  one  or  other  party.— 
As,  however,  our  limits  will  not 
permit  us  to  enter  into  particulars, 
the  inquisitive  reader  may  consult 
Mr.  Hoyle's  "  Games  Improved,'" 
by  Mr.  Beaufort  (12mo.  3s,),  in 
which  the  rules  of  tejinis  are  fully 
explained. 

Terra  Japonica.  See  Cate- 
chu. 

TERRIER,  or  Canis  terrarivs, 
2L  variety  of  the  dog-kind,  which  is 
of  different  colours,  being  some- 
times spotted,  though  generally  of 
a  liver,  or  black  hue  :  its  body  sel- 
dom exceeds  18  inches  in  length, 
and  the  head  is  embellished  with 
fihort,  smooth,  pendent  ears. 

Terriers  are  very  useful  to  agri- 
culturists, especially  for  extermi- 
nating rats,  polecats,  and  similar 
depredators.  Farther,  these  ani- 
mals are  remarkable  for  their  vigi- 
lance, and  are  therefore  frequently 
employed  as  house-dogs  -,  but  their 
principal  services  consist  in  hunting 
badgers,  foxes,  rabbits,  and  other 
quadrupeds  which  burrow  under 
ground;  because  they  enter  the 
li(A@&  of  6uch  wild  creatures^  and 
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either  lull  or  draw  them  out  of  tiiek 
hiding-places. — An  account  of  tl)c 
diseases  to  which  terriers  are  lia- 
ble, the  reader  will  find  in  the  ar- 
ticle Dog. 

TERROR,  or  the  apprehension 
of  an  evil  which  we  are  unable  to 
prevent,  is  one  of  the  most  destruc- 
tive passions  inherent  in  mankind. 

Persons  of  weak  nerves,  and 
those  who  possess  a  high  degree  of 
sensibility,  are  most  frequently  sub- 
ject to  the  influence  of  this  torment- 
ing passion  :  hence  they  are  more  se- 
verely attacked  than  the  robust  or 
phlegmatic ;  and  the  only  certain 
method  of  pre\'enting  ill  conse- 
quences is,  that  of  avoiding  every 
occasion  that  may  tend  to  re-pro- 
duce such  disastrous  impressions. 

Terror  contrads  every  musde^ 
and  induces  violent  palpitations  of 
the  heart,  spasms,  and  fainting: 
the  usual  evacuations  become  (i- 
stru6ted  j  cutaneous  eruptions  are 
repelled  to  the  interior  organs  more 
essential  to  Hfc  j  the  whole  system 
is  deranged  ;  violent  convulsions, 
fits  of  epilepsy,  and  sudden  deaths 
are  its  frequent  efFefts,  especially 
during  and  after  debilitating  dis- 
eases. 

As  this  passion  is  produ6tive  d£ 
such  dreadful  consequences,  it  will 
be  advisable  immediately  to  adopt 
the  treatment  generally  followed 
in  spasmodic  affedions.  Thus,  vi- 
negar, spirits  of  hartshom,  laven- 
der, or  other  stimulants,  are  to  b<; 
held  to  the  nostrils :  a  little  warm 
tea,  or  wine  and  water,  may  be 
given  to  the  patient  j  his  feet  and 
legs  should  also  be  plunged  in  a 
tepid  bath  j  and  the  suppressed 
evacuations  ought  to  be  speedily 
restored.  The  most  important  ob- 
jeft,  however,  is  the  recovery  of 
mental  tramjuillity :  for,  unlesn 
the  mind  be  composed,  external 

or 
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or  physical  remedies  will  seldom 
prove  of  effe6Vual  service. 

Tertian-fever.  SeeAoUE* 

TEST-LiauoR.     See  Wine. 

Tetters.     See  Ringworm. 

THEATRE,  signifies  the  place 
in  which  spe6tacles,  or  dramatic 
representations,  are  exhibited. 

The  drama  was  originally  invent- 
ed in  Greece;  whence  the  rules  of 
it  have  been  gradually  dispersed 
over  the  civilized  nations  of  Eu- 
rope. It  would,  however,  be  in- 
consistent with  our  limits,  to  trace 
its  progj-ess  from  rudeness  to  re- 
finement, or  vice  versa  :  we  shall, 
therefore,  content  ourselves  with 
remarking,  that  dramatic  perform- 
ances alFord  to  many  persons  an 
agreeable  relaxation,  after  the  toils 
of  their  industrious  pursuits.  And, 
though  play-houses  have  often  met 
with  violent  opposition,  as  tending 
to  corrupt  the  morals  of  the  people; 
yet,  if  they  be  managed  with  a  due 
regard  to  decorum,  and  moral 
truth,  inculcating  only  virtuous 
precepts,  they  doubtless  deserve 
encouragement.  Indeed,  the  ten- 
dency of  plai/s  depends  principally 
on  the  opinions,  manners,  and  taste 
of  the  public :  for,  as  the  chief 
obje^  of  those  who  devote  them- 
selves to  the  stage,  is  the  acquisi- 
tion of  wealth  and  fame,  or  noto- 
riety, it  follows  that  if  such  taste 
be  gross  or  corrupted,  the  repre- 
sentations will  also  partake  of  the 
general  depravity,  in  order  to  please 
a  mixed  audience ;  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  national  sentiments  be 
elevated  and  refined,  the  pc  rfbrm- 
ances  will  likewise  be  divested  of 
rude  and  licentious  expressions ; 
so  that  the  theatre  will  then  be  fa- 
vourable to  the  cause  of  virtne  and 
jmorality.  Whether  these  obser- 
vations be  applicable  to  the  present 
condition  of  the  British  stage,  we 
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submit  to  the  judgment  of  tbeat^ 
tentive  reader :  but,  there  are  a 
few  remarks,  which  we  cannot  on 
this  occasion  suppress.  . 

As  the  language  of  the  drama 
ought  to  be  alike  free  from  affec- 
tation and  ambiguity,  we  think  it 
highly  censurable  in  performers, 
either  to  extemporize,  where  a  fa- 
vourable opportunity  offers  icrpass" 
ing  off  a  vulgar  joke  ,  or  to  sub- 
stitute wordr.,  the  meaning  of  which 
admits  of  an  explanation  unfavour- 
able to  moral  pudty.  It  would  be 
superfluous  to  punt  out  the  danger 
of  such  licentiousness,  es})ecl.iljy  to 
the  young  female  breast,  which  is 
thus  imperceptibly  contaminated  in 
the  presence  of  parents  and  guar- 
dians. Nor  can  we  approve  of  an- 
other singular  custom,  now  preva- 
lent in  our  theatres ;  namely,  that 
of  accompanying  the  most  serious 
drama,  or  a  tragedy,  with  what  is 
vulgarly  called  an  entertainment,  or 
z  farce:  thus,  every  grain  of  taste 
in  the  audience,  is  completely  ef- 
faced ;  and  it  appears  to  us  nearly 
in  the  same  light,  as  if  a  person, 
after  hearing  an  impressive  dis- 
course, retires  to  an  adjoining  ta- 
vern, in  order  to  drown  the  calls  of 
conscience,  by  profuse  libations  to 
Bacchus. 

THERMOMETER,  or  Ther- 
mosqope,  an  instrument  for  mea- 
suring, with  accuracy,  the  degrees 
of  heat  or  cold  in  the  air,  water, 
&c. — It  is  probable,  that  the  ex- 
pansion and  contra6tion  of  bodies, 
in  consequence  of  heat  and  colc^ 
afforded  the  first  idea  for  the  con- 
trivance of  this  useful  scale. 

The  thermometer  was  invented 
early  in  the  l/th  century ;  and,  on 
account  of  its  extensive  service  in 
the  arts,  manufadures,  and  domes- 
tic life,  the  original  merit  of  con- 
structing this  valuable  instrmneqt 

is 
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15  variously  attributed  to  Corne- 
lius Drebbel,  Paul  Sarpi,  Ga- 
lileo, and  Sanctorio  ;  though, 
we  believe,  the  person  first  men- 
tioned, deserves  the  credit  of  hav- 
ing invented  the  earliest  thermo- 
scope,  in  the  year  1638,  at  Alk- 
maar,  in  North  Holland.  It  was, 
however,  an  imperfeft  attempt  j 
being  regulated  solely  by  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  air ;  and  serving  at 
the  same  time  as  a  barometer  ; 
for  his  tube  contained  a  mixture 
of  water  and  aqua-fortis.  Hence 
it  was,  in  its  primary  state,  called 
an  air-thermomeler ',  and,  after 
substituting  various  other  liquids, 
which  were  adopted  by  the  Flo- 
rentine Academy,  by  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  and  other  philosophers, 
but  which,  on  account  of  their  un- 
certain properties,  have  long  been 
disused.  Dr.  Halley  proposed, 
in  the  year  1O8O,  to  employ  quick- 
silver for  this  important  purpose. 
Daniel  Gabriel  Fahrenheit, 
a  native  of  Danzig,  was  the  firj^t 
who  successfully  availed  himself  of 
(hat  suggestion,  in  I'JOQ  ;  when  he 
produced  his  newly  graduated  tube, 
containing  the  mercurial  fluid.— r 
He  ascertained  the  artificial fieez- 
i7ig  point  in  the  same  year,  during 
the  severe  winter  j  by  observing, 
that  a  mixture  of  snow  and  sal- 
ammoniac,  uniformly  caused  spi- 
rit of  wine  to  descend  to  the 
point  marked,  and  no  farther. — 
Hence,  he  was  induced  to  denote 
such  part  of  his  cylindrical  tube 
with  0  or  zero:  from  this  point  to 
that  of  the  usual  temperature  of 
the  human  body  in  a  healthy  state, 
he  divided  the  intermediate  space 
into  (jf6  degrees  J  and  thence  to  that 
of  boiling  water  into  126°,  so  that 
the  latter  mark,  in  his  scale,  rises 
cxa6lly  to  212".  Thus,  Fahren- 
heit claims  not  only  the  merit  of 
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havmg  introduced  the  most  scien- 
tific and  convenient  division  of  thtf 
thermometrical  scale,  but  al^io  that 
of  adopting  the  mercurial  fluid, 
which  is  doubtless  the  most  proper, 
and  perhaps  the  only  one  furnished 
by  Nature,  for  measuring  the  vari- 
ous degrees  of  heat  and  cold,  in 
the  most  accurate  and  sensible  man- 
ner.— M.  De  Luc  has  proved,  by 
conclusive  arguments,  the  superi- 
ority of  thermometers  supplied 
with  mercury,  over  those  contain- 
ing alkohol  j  and  that  the  rising  of 
the  mercury,  at  all  seasons,  very 
uearly  corresponds  with  the  in- 
crease of  heat.  On  the  otlier  hand* 
De  Serviere  remarked,  that  the 
column  of  mercuiy,  in  a  perpen- 
dicular thermometer,  tends  to  im- 
pede tlie  accurate  motion  of  this 
metallic  fluid,  on  account  of  its 
own  specific  gravity  :  hence,  he 
has  judiciously  proposed  to  re- 
medy such  detect,  by  keeping  the 
instrument  in  a  horizontal  position. 
M,  De  Reaumur,  in  1/30,  pro- 
posed a  new  division  Of  the  thep- 
mometrical  scale,  by  introducing 
1000  parts  of  diluted  spirits  of 
wine  into  his  tube  with  tlie  usual 
globe,  then  commencing  to  count 
from  O  upwards,  to  the  boiling 
point,  which  he  marked  with  80**- 
Such  contrivance,  however,  hav- 
ing been  found  inconvenient  for 
calculating  the  difiiTent  degrees  of 
heat  and  cold,  with  suflScient  ac- 
curacy, Pieaumur's  globes,  with 
their  tubes,  were  subsequently  also 
furnished  with  mercury  j  and  are 
at  present  chiefly  employed  by  the 
French,  and  in  some  parts  of  Ger- 
many.— To  enable  the  reader  tp 
form  a  distiutSl  idea  of  the  dilfer- 
ence  subsisting  between  the  two 
instruments,  here  described,  we 
shall  subjoin  a  comparative  table  of 
their  scales. 

BEL0\fr 
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•BLOW    THE    POINT    OF  BOILING 
HEAT. 


Rhr. 

212 

203 

194 

285 

158 
149 
140 
J31 


Reaum. 
80 

n 

6s 
64 
60 
56 

52 
48 
44 


Fahr. 
122 
113 
104 

86 

17 
68 

50 
41 


Reaum. 
40 
36 
32 
28 
24 
20 
16 
12 
8 


BELOW    THE   NATURAL  FREEZING 


POINT. 


lahr. 
32 

z\ 

so 

26- 
24 
23^ 
22 
20 
^8 


Reaum. 

O 

0.44 

0.88 

177 
2.66 
3.55 
4  — 
4.44 
5.33 
6.22 


Fahr. 

16 

14 

12 

10 

8 

6 

5 

4 

2 

O 


Reaum. 

7.11 

8.— 

8.88 

9.77 

10.66 

11.55 

12.— 

12.44 

13.33 

14.22 


From  this  comparative  view,  it 
'W'il!  appear  that  nine  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit's  (between  the  point 
©f  natural  freezing,  and  that  ot' 
boiling  heat),  are  equal  to  four  of 
ItEAUMUR's  computation  : — hence 
fher  scale  of  the  former  may  be  re- 
duced to  that  of  the  latter,  by 
muhiplying  the  number  of  degrees 
above  32  (because  32  must  be  sub- 
&aii^ed  from  the  whole  number 
given)  by  4,  and  dividing  the  pro- 
chi6t  by  9. — On  the  other  hand,  if 
thQ  given  degrees  be  multiplied  by 
f>,  and  the  produd  divided  by  4, 
iliiAUMUii's  scale  may  be  reduced 
to  that  of  'Fahrenheit. — Upon 
these  principles,,  the  preceding 
tables  are  calculated,  with  two 
decimals  only  below  the  freezing 
point.    But,   if  any  hitermediatc 
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degrees  be  wanted,  they  may  be 
easily  ascertained,  by  a  similar 
arithmetical  process.' 

It  would  be  needless  to  describe 
the  various  thermometers  invented 
during  the  last  century ;  because 
the  two  instruments  before  men- 
tioned have  received  almost  univer- 
sal san6tion ;  few  others  being  at  pre- 
sent employed,  either  by  artists  or 
men  of  science.  Hence  we  shall 
merely  obser\'e,  that  De  L'Isle,  at 
Petersburg!!,  contrived  a  new  ther- 
mometer, in  1733,  which  is  di- 
vided into  SO*'. — Prof.  Christin, 
of  Lyons,  proposed  a  scale  of  100 
equal  parts  between  the  freezing 
and  boiling  points  :  this  division 
was  adopted  by  Prof.  Celsius,  in 
Upsala,  whose  improved  scale,  con- 
sisting of  100  exa6t  degrees,  is 
generally  used  in  Sweden. 

There  are  many  other  thermo- 
meters, among  which,  those  by 
DucREST  of  Genevaj  bySTROH- 
MEYER  and  Brander,  in  Germa- 
ny j  by  Grubert  in  France  (who, 
together  with  the  three  preceding, 
contrived  the  U?iiversal  Thermo- 
meter,  which  contains  the  compa- 
rative scales  of  28  different  instru- 
ments),* by  I>e  Luc;  Rknaldi- 
Ni;  Cavendish;  Konigsdorferj 

MuDGEj  theBERNOULLIs'j    FoN- 
TANA3    ACHARD3  LlCHTENBERGj 

Landriani  j    Saussure  3     Cas- 
TELH  3  and  Luz. 

The  first  idea  for  constructing  a 
metallic  thermometer,  or  properly, 
pyrometer,  was  furnished  by  Gra- 
ham, and  improved  upon  by  Mor- 
timer, Ingram,  Count  Loser, 
Fitzgerald,  Felter,  and  at 
length  brought  to  perfeftion  by 
Wedgewood.  This  ingenioirs  ma- 
nufa6lurer  (of  the  finest  earthen- 
ware from  basaltic  masses, or  ferra- 
cottnj  has  rendered  an  essential  ser- 
vice to  society,  by  bis  method  of 

ascer- 
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ai5certaining  high  degrees  of  heat : 
for  this  purpose  he  employs  small 
cubes  of  dry  chy ;  because  that 
species  of  earth  has  the  remarkable 
property  of  contrafting  in  its  bulk, 
when  submitted  to  the  lire,  and 
not  again  expanding,  on  suddenly 
exposing  it  to  the  cold  air.  In  or- 
der to  ascertain  the  precise  degree 
of  heat  in  an  oven,  he  puts  one  of 
his  clay-eubes  into  it  ;  and,  after 
having  acquired  the  temperature  of 
the  place,  he  immediately  plunges 
it  into  cold  water.  Now,  the  size  of 
the  cube  (that  was  exadly  adjusted 
to  half  an  inch  square)  is  measured 
between  two  brass  rules,  the  sides 
of  which  are  somewhat  obliquely 
disposed,  so  as  to  form  an  irregular 
groove,  into  which  the  cube  may 
be  slidden.  In  proportion  as  the 
bulk  of  the  latter  has  been  contra6t- 
ed  by  heat,  it  jwsses  down  deeper 
between  the  scales,  on  which  the 
various  degrees  of  temperature  have 
been  previously  marked.  Thus, 
when  the  division  of  the  scale  com- 
mences from  the  point  of  red  heat 
visible  in  day-light,  and  the  whole 
range  be  divided  into  240  equal 
parts,  it  will  be  found  that  Swedish 
copper  melts  at  28 ;  gold  at  32  -, 
iron  at  from  130  to  150  degrees  : 
above  this  point,  the  cubes  could 
not  be  heated.  But,  if  one  of  tlvese 
clay  squares  be  put  into  an  oven 
where  other  materials,  such  as 
bread,  earthen-ware,  &c,  are  to  be 
baked,  they  may  be  usefully  em- 
ployed, for  regulating  the  neces- 
sary degree  of  heat. 

THIGH,  a  term  applied  to  that 
part  of  the  human  body,  which  is 
situated  between  the  pelvis,  or  ba- 
son, and  the  knee  j  thus  forming 
tiic  upper  portion  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremity. The  principal  atFedions 
to  wliich  this  limb  is  liable,  being 
Fracture,   Dislocation,    and 
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sd-atka,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to 
enter  into  any  farther  discussion  oq 
these  heads  ;  as  they  have  beea 
already  treated  of,  vol.  ii.  p.  331^ 
vol.  iii.  pp.  136,  and  488. 

THIRST,  is  an  uneasy  sensa- 
tion, which  arises  from  a  deticiency 
of  saliva,  for  moistening  the  mouth, 
and  lubricating  the  throat. 

Thirst  is  generally  occasioned  by 
the  use  of  strong,  salted,  or  highly- 
seasoned  food  :  a  moderate  degree 
contributes  to  the  preservation  of 
health  j  as  it  requires  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  drink,  to  promote  di- 
gestion ;  but,  if  it  become  exces- 
sive, it  is  in  most  cases  a  symptom 
of  fevers,  dropsies,  &:c. 

The  most  etfetlual  way  of  alle- 
viating thirst,  will  be  the  use  of  di- 
luted vegetable  acids  >  or  the  chew- 
ing of  a  crust  of  bread  with  a  little 
water,  which  liquid  may  be  gradu- 
ally swallowed.  Where  this  un- 
pleasant sensation,  however,  is 
consequent  on  any  disease,  the  re- 
moval of  the  latter,  together  with 
the  aid  of  diluent  Hquors  adapted 
to  its  nature,  and  taken  in  small 
quantities,  will  also  prevent  the  re- 
turn of  thijst.  In  other  cases, 
where  tlie  use  of  acids  or  profuse 
draughts  of  diluents,  might  be  pro- 
dudive  of  injury  to  the  constitu- 
tion, this  complaint  may  sometimes 
be  obviated,  by  chewing  the  root 
of  the  pellitory,  or  some  similar 
substance,  which  excites  and  in- 
creases the  flow  of  saliva.  Lastly, 
as  thii'st  is  often  the  concomitant 
of  excessive  Hunger,  and  may 
sometimes  occur  at  sea,  the  adop- 
tion of  the  expedients  pointed  out 
in  that  article,  will  generally  aftbrd 
relief. 

THISTLE,  or  Carduus,  L.  a  ge- 
nus of  plants,  comprising  38  spe- 
cies ;  10  of  which  are  indigenous  : 
the  following  are  llie  principal  : 

1.  The 
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1.  The  marianus.  See  Milk- 
thistle. 

2.  Tha  lanceolaiuSy  or  Spear- 
thistle,  grows  on  rubbisli,  and 
road-^sides,  where  it  flowers  in  the 
months  of  July  and  August. — Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Withering,  this 
species  vegetates  on  ground  newly 
turned  up,  where  no  other  weed 
will  thrive:  under  the  shelter  it 
affords,  new  plants  will  speedily 
appear,  and  the  whole  become  fer- 
tile. Its  flowers,,  like  those  of  the 
artichoke,  possess  the  property  of 
curdling  milk.  It  is  not  relished 
by  horses,  cows,  or  goats  j  and  is 
totally  refused  by  sheep  and  swine. 

3.  The  acaulis,  or  Dwarf- 
thistle,  thrives  in  mountainous 
and  rocky,  dry  pastures  j  flower- 
ing in  the  month  of  July. — ^Thts 
species  is  perennial,  and  should 
be  carefully  extirpated;  as  it  is 
exceedingly  destrudive  to  the  her- 
bage growing  beneath  its  shade. 
It  is  wholly  rejeded  by  cows. 

4.  The  BenediSius,  or  Blessed 
Thistle,  is  an  annual  exotic,  cul- 
tivated in  gardens  :  it  flowers  in 
the  months  of  June  and  July,  and 
produces  ripe  seeds  in  autumn. — 
Its  leaves  possess  a  penetrating 
bitter  taste,  and  have  an  ungrate- 
ful flavour  which,  by  keeping  them 
for  some  time,  is  mostly  dissi- 
pated. A  deco6lion  of  this  nause- 
ous plant  is  sometimes  used  to  ex- 
cite vomiting;  and  likewise  a 
strong  infusion,  to  promote  the 
operation  of  other  emetics.  Good 
effe6ts  have  occasionally  been  de- 
rived from  the  Blessed  Thistle,  in 
loss  of  appetite;  or  where  the  sto- 
mach was  impaired  by  irregularities. 
A  strong  infusion,  either  in  cold  or 
warm  water,  drunk  freely,  occa- 
sions a  copious  perspiration,  and 
promotes  the  secretions. 
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All  the  species  of  this  ncgle6l:e4^ 
regetable,  may  be  usefully  em- 
ployed for  various  purposes  :  thus, 
the  seed-crowns  of  the  thistle  af- 
ford both  a  valuable  material  for 
manufafturing  Paper,  and  a  kind 
of  strong  cloth  ;  the  ashes  obtained 
by  burning  the  whole  plant,  are  of 
great  service  in  glass-houses;  and 
the  young,  tender,  mealy  stalks 
may  be  dressed,  and  eaten,  as  sub- 
stitutes for  asparagus. 

THISTLE,  the  Cotton,  Com- 
MON  Argentine,  or  Woolly 
Onopordum,  Onopordon  Acaii^ 
thium,  L.  a  native  biennial,  grow- 
ing to  the  height  of  6  feet,  on  rub- 
bish, and  road-sides,  where  it  flow- 
ers in  July.  This  vegetable  is  re- 
fused by  cows,  horses,  and  sheep  r 
• — its  expressed  juice,  was  among 
the  ancients  reputed  to  be  a  spe- 
cific in  cancerous  cases  : — the  re- 
ceptacles or  bases  of  the  flower- 
cups,  together  with  the  stems,  may 
be  boiled  and  eaten  like  artichokes. 
— ^The  woolly  substance  enveloping 
the  seed,  is  equally  useful  in  the 
manufafture  of  cloth  and  Paper, 
(see  vol.  iii.  p.  335). — ^The  seeds 
of  this  remarkable  plant  also  pro- 
mise great  advantages  to  the  indus- 
trious husbandman  :  we  learn  from 
DuRANDE,  a  French  writer,  in  the 
Bihliothcque  Pkysico-econo7nique, 
vol.  ii.  p.  122,  that  he  collected  a 
number  of  the  seed-crowns,  weigh- 
ing 22lbs.  ;  from  which  he  obtain- 
ed .12  lbs.  weight  of  seed  ;  and,  on 
expression,  3  lbs.  of  excellent  lamp- 
oil,  greatly  superior  to  that  of  lin- 
seed, and  equal  to  olive-oil. 

Thistle,  the  Sow.     See  Sow* 

T^HISTLE 

THORN-APPLE,  theCoMMON, 
or  Datura  Stramomumy  L.  origi- 
nally a  native  of  America,  but  novr 
indigeiiGUs  in  some  parts  of  Bri- 
tain, 
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tain,  where  it  grows  among  rub- 
bish, and  on  dunghills ;  flowering 
in  the  month  of  July. 

The  seeds  of  this  vegetable  have 
always  been  classed  among  the 
violent  narcotic  poisons  :  though, 
according  to  Baron  Storck,  and 
other  German  physicians,  the  in- 
spissated juice  of  its  leaves  has, 
on  the  Continent,  been  success- 
fully employed  in  maniacal  cases  : 
the  dose  is  from  one  to  ten  grains, 
or  upwards,  to  be  taken  in  24 
hours. — It  may  likewise  be  ad- 
ministered internally,  both  in  con- 
vulsive aud  epileptic  affedtions. 
Dr.  WiTHERiNfG  observes,  that 
an  ointment  prepared  from  the 
leaves,  affords  relief  in  external  in- 
flammations, and  especially  in  the 
piles. — Either  the  seeds  or  leaves, . 
if  swallowed  by  accident,  occa- 
sion delirium,  tremor,  swelling, 
itching,  insupportable  thirst,  palsy, 
and  death :  they  likewise  tend  to 
inflame  the  skin.  The  most  effec- 
tual antidotes  will  [be,  speedy  eme- 
tics, followed  by  copious  draughts 
of  olive-oii  and  vinegar,  aided  by 
jioap-clysters. — The  thorn-apple  is, 
nevertheless,  eaten  by  cows,  goats, 
and  sheep  j  but  refused  by  horses. 
Lastly,  the  odour  of  this  plant  is 
exceedingly  hurtful  to  mankind  j 
and,  if  bees  happen  to  settle  on  its 
flowers,  they  die  from  the  narcotic 
exhalations. 

THORNBACK,  or  Raja  da- 
vata,  L.  a  voracious  fish,  frequent- 
ing the  sandy  shores  of  Britain,  and 
sometimes  weighing  a  stone  and 
upwards.  The  upper  surface  of 
its  body  is  of  a  pale  ash-colour,  in- 
termixed with  black  streaks  ;  its 
skin  is  rough,  and  has  small  tuber- 
-cles,  resembling  shagreen :  there 
'-are  rows  of  strong  sharp  spines  dis- 
posed along  its  back  and  tail. 

I'hornbadis   chiefly  subsist-  on 
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herrings,  flat-fish,  and^  sand-eels, 
though  they  occasionally  devour 
crabs,  and  other  shell-fish.  Their 
spawning  season  is  in  June  j  but 
their  young  are  produced  in  tiie 
months  of  July  and  August :  the 
latter  (as  well  as  those  of  the 
Skate)  are  called  maids,  till  they 
arrive  at  an  age  sufficient  for  breed- 
ing. 

These  fish  begin  to  acquire  a 
proper  flavour  in  November,  and 
continue  in  perfedion  lon,^er  than 
the  skate ; — the  young  of  both  spe- 
cies are,  at  all  seasons',  esteemed 
wholesome  food. 

THRASHING,  or  Threshing, 
in  rural  economy,  is  the  operation, 
by  which  grain  is  separated  from 
the  straw. 

Thrashing  is  performed  by  dif- 
ferent methods,  in  various  parts  of 
the  globe :  thus,  in  the  eastern 
climates,  corn  is  trodden  out  by 
oxen,  cows,  horses,  mules,  and 
even  by  asses :  while  in  Europe, 
the  flail  is  generally  employed.  This 
implement  is  certainly  preferable 
to  the  feet  of  animalsj  as  it  is  not 
only  more  expeditious,  but  the  la- 
bour is  executed  in  a  much  cleaner 
mode  than  can  be  effedted  by  the 
latter.  But,  notwithstanding  these 
advantages,  thrashing  with  the 
flail,  is  liable  to  many  objections  > 
being  too  laborious,  even  for  per- 
sons of  considerable  strength;  and, 
as  they  are  often  paid  in  proportiou 
to  the  quantity  of  corn  thrashed, 
such  work  is  seldom  accom])lishe(i 
in  a  perfe6t  manner  J  so  that  nu- 
merous grains  generally  remain  in 
the  straw.  To  remedy  th-.-se  in- 
convcniencies,  machines  of  varioui 
construction,  have  been  invented  ; 
and,  as  some  of  these  contrivances 
promise  to  be  of  great  advantage 
to  agriculturists,  we  sl»all  give  an 
account  of  the  most  valuable. 
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The  first  thrashing  machine  which 
|jas  come  to  our  knowledge,  is 
that  manufaaured,  in  1732,  by  Mr. 
Michael  Menzies  of  Edinburgh  : 
it  consisted,  as  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  ascertain,  of  nivmerous  in- 
struments, resembling  flails,  which 
were  attached  to  a  moveable  beam, 
and  inclined  to  the  latter  in  an  an- 
gle of  10  degrees.  On  each  side  of 
such  beam,  were  placed  floors,  or 
benches,  on  which  the  sheaves  were 
spread  ;  the  flails  being  moved 
forward  and  backward  on  these 
benches  by  a  crank,  that  was  fixed 
to  the  end  of  an  axle,  revolving 
about  30  times  in  a  minute. 

The  second  machine  was  in- 
vented, in  1733,  by  Mr.  Michael 
Sterling,  of  Dunblaine,  Perth- 
shire r  his  first  models  were  very 
imperfe<5t ;  but,  after  repeated  alte- 
rations, he  completed  it  in  its  pre- 
sent form,  in  1758;  and  it  now 
Consists  of  an  outer,  or  water- 
wheel,  having  an  inner  wheel, 
furnished  with  48  cogs,  and  turn- 
Hig  on  the  same  axle.  With  this 
cog-wheel  is  conne6ted  a  vertical 
trundle,  or  pinion,  with  7  notches; 
and  the  axle  of  which  passes  through 
a  floor  above  the  wheel ;  its  upper 
pivot  being  secured  in  a  beam  6 
jnches  above  the  fioor.  At  the 
height  of  3  feet  3  inches  from  the 
latter,  2  straight  pieces  of  squared 
wood  (each  being  4  feet  in  length) 
are  inserted  through  the  axle  of 
the  pinion,  at  right  angles,  so  as 
to  form  4  arms,  that  are  moved 
round  horizontally.  To  the  ends 
of  these  arms  are  affixed  4  iron 
plates,  each  20  inches  in  length, 
and  8  inches  in  breadth  at  the 
extremity  nearest  to  the  arms, 
but  tapering  to  a  point  at  the  op- 
posite end.  , 

TliC  horizontal  fly,  here  de- 
i€iibed,  constitutes  four  thrcLshers, 
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and  is  inclosed  in  a  cylindrical 
wooden  box,  that  is  3f  feet  high, 
and  8  feet  in  diameter :  on  the  top 
of  this  box  is  an  opening  8  inches 
in  width,  extending  a  foot  and  a 
half  from  the  circumference  to  its 
centre,  and  through  which  the 
sheaves  of  corn  descend ;  the  lat- 
ter being  previously  opened,  and 
laid  separately  on  a  board  provided 
with  two  ledges,  gradually  declining' 
towards  such  port^  or  opening.— 
Within  the  cylindrical  box,  there 
is  an  inclined  plane,  along  which 
the  straw  and  grain  fall  into  a 
wire  riddle  two  feet  square,  that 
is  placed  immediately  beneath  a 
hole  of  a  similar  size  : — the  rid- 
dle is  jerked  at  each  revolution- 
of  the  spindle,  by  means  of  a  knobr 
fixed  on  its  side ;  and  is  thrust 
backward  by  a  small  spring  that 
presses  it  in  a  contrary  direction. 
Thus,  the  short  straw,  together 
with  the  grain  and  chaff,  that  pass 
through  tlie  wide  riddle,  fall  in- 
stantly into  an  oblong,  straight  rid- 
dle, one  end  of  which  is  raised,  and 
the  other  depressed,  by  a^  similar 
contrivance.  And,  as  theridiile  last- 
mentioned  is  not  provided  with  ar 
ledge  at  the  lower  end,  the  long 
chaff,  which  cannot  pass  through, 
drops  thence  to  the  ground,  while 
the  grain  and  smaller  chaff  descend 
into  a  pair  of  common  harn-fan^ 
nersy  and  are  thus  separated  witll 
great  exadness.  These  fanners  are- 
moved  by  means  of  a  rope,  thai 
runs  in  a  shallow  groove  cut  on 
the  circumference  of  the  cog-wheel. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  straw  col- 
lected in  the  lower  part  of  the  boi 
over  the  wide  riddle,  and  through' 
an  opening  2\  feet  square,  is  drawn 
down  to  the  ground  with  a  rake,- 
by  the  persons  employed  to  form  k 
into  trusses. 

In    1772,    another    thrashing- 
jsaachind 
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tnachine  was  invented  by  Mr. 
Alderton,  of  Alnwick,  and  Mr. 
Smart,  of  Wark,  Northumberland. 
The  operation  was  performed  by- 
rubbing  5  the  sheaves  being  car- 
ried round  between  an  indented 
drum  6  feet  in  diameter,  and  nu- 
merous indented  rollers,  that  were 
arranged  round,  and  attached  to, 
this  drum  by  means  of  springs  ; 
so  that,  during  the  revolution  of  the 
machinery,  the  corn  was  separated 
from  the  straw,  by  constant  fritSlion 
against  the  flutings  of  the  drum. 
But  this  contrivance  was  soon  dis- 
used j  as  many  grains  were  thus 
crushed  between  the  rollers. 

The  next  invention,  is  that  of 
Mr.  Andrew  Meikle,  in  1785, 
who  obtained  a  patent,  which  is 
now  expired  :  we  have  therefore 
given  a  plate,  representing  in  Fig. 
1,  the  plan  of  elevation  j  in  Fig.  2, 
the  ground  plan  j  and  in  Fig.  3,  tlie 
essential  parts  of  the  machinery, 
so  as  to  convey  a  tolerably  accurate 
idea  of  his  principle. 

Description  of  Mr.  Andrew  Mei- 
kle'5  Improved  Thrushing  Ma- 
chine. 

A,  (Ftg.  1,  and  2),  is  a  large 
horizontal  spur-wheel,  which  has 
2/6  cogs,  and  moves  the  pinion  B, 
having  14  teeth.  The  latter  im- 
parts motion  to  a  crown -whtd,  C, 
that  is  provided  with  84  cogs,  and 
moves  a  second  pinion,  D,  which 
is  furnished  with  10'  teelh.  This 
J)inion,  D,  turns  the  drum  H,  I,  K,  L, 
(Ftg.  I,  2,  and  3),  being  a  hollow 
Cyhnder,  3|  feet  in  diameter,  and 
J)laced  horizontally  :  on  its  outside 
are  fixed,  by  means  of  screw-bolts, 
four  scutchers,  or  pieces  of  wood, 
one  side  of  which  is  faced  with  a 
tliin  iron  plate  j  and  which  are 
disposed  at  ah  equal  distance  from 
ftach  other,  and  at  right  angles  to 
tlie  axis  of  the  drum. 

■  «o,  iiv.— VOL.  ir. 
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F,  {Fig.  2,  and  3),  is  an  inclined 
board,  on  which  the  sheaves  are 
spread,  and  whence  they  are  in- 
troduced between  two  fluted  cast- 
iron  rollers,  G,  G,  (Fig.  3),  that 
are  3~  inches  in  diameter,  and  re- 
volve about  35  times  in  one  minute. 
These  rollers,  being  only  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  from  the  scutchers 
or  leaves  of  the  drum  H,  I,  K,  L, 
(Fig.  1,  and  2),  serve  to  keep  the 
sheaves  steady,  while  the  scutchera 
a,  h,  c,  d,  (Fig.  2,  and  3),  move 
with  uncommon  velocity,  and  thus 
separate  the  grain  from  the  straw, 
while  both  are  thrown  on  the  con- 
cave rack  M,  (Fig.  2),  which  lies 
horizontally  with  slender  parallel 
ribsj  so  that  the  corn  may  pass 
through  them,  into  the  subjacent 
hopper  N,  (Fig.  1,  and  3). 

O,  (Fig.  3),  is  a  riddle  or  harp, 
through  which  the  corn  drops  into 
a  pair  of  fanners,  P,  (Fig.  1,  and 
3),  and  from  these  it  is  generally 
obtained  in  a  statefit  for  themarket. 

Q,  R,  T,  S,  is  a  rake,  consisting 
of  four  leaves,  or  thin  pieces  of 
wood  :  at  the  extremity  of  each  is 
placed  a  row  of  teeth  e,  f,  g,  h, 
that  are  five  inches  long.  This 
rake  moves  in  the  concave  rack 
M,  (Fig.  2),  in  a  circular  direc- 
tion J  while  the  teelh  catch  the 
straw,  that  had  been  thrown  by 
the  scutchers  a,  d,  c,  d,  into  the 
rack,  and  remove  it  to  the  contigu- 
ous place,  V. 

W,  (Fig.  i),  represents  the 
horse's  course,  which  is  27  feet  in 
diameter. 

X,  (Fig.ly  and  2),  is  the  pillar 
for  supporting  the  beams,  on 
which  the  axle  of  the  spur-wheel 
is  fixed. 

Y,y,  Y,  (Ftg.  I),  and  Y,Y, 
(Fig.  2),  shew  the  spindles,  the 
design  of  which  is  to  move  the  two 
fluted  rollers,  the  rake,  and  the 
fanners. 
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Z,  CFig,  1),  is  a  wooden  cover- 
ing at  a  small  distance  above  the 
drtun,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  sheaves,  close  to  the  scutchers. 

Mr.  Meikle's  thrashing-ma- 
chine may  be  worked  with  equal 
effe6t  by  horses,  by  water,  or  by 
the  wind.  If  the  first  of  these  me- 
chanical powers  be  employed,  the 
whole,  we  understand,  costs  about 
70I. ;  in  the  second  case,  it  amounts 
to  about  80I.,  on  account  of  the 
additional  expence  of  the  water- 
wheel  5  and,  if  the  thrashing-ma- 
chine is  to  be  turned  by  the  wind, 
it  cannot  be  ereftcd  for  a  less  sum 
than  from  2001,  to  3001.  sterling. 
Although  such  disbui-seraent  be,  at 
first,  very  considerable,  yet  nume- 
rous machines  on  this  principle 
have  lately  been  ereded  in  Scot- 
land ;  because  they  are  eventually 
cheap,  by  saving  the  labour  of  men, 
and  the  keeping  of  horses. 

Six  persons  are  required  to 
attend  the  thrashing-mill',  and, 
though  a  similar  number  be  em- 
ployed with  the  flail,  and  for  clear* 
ing  an  equal  quantity  of  corn  from 
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chaff,  yet  by  the  former  method^ 
the  work  is  more  cleanly,  and  ex- 
peditiously, performed. 

The  advantages  that  may  be 
derived  from  Mr.  Meikle's  inge- 
nious contrivance,  are  too  obvious 
to  require  an  enumeration :  we 
shall  therefore  only  observe,  that 
the  drum  makes  300  revolutions  in 
one  miwute,  and  tlie  four  scutchers 
give  1200  strokes  in  the  same  space 
of  time :  consequently,  much  work 
must  be  executed  from  such  velo- 
city; and,  if  the  horses  walk  at 
the  rate  of  2f  miles  every  hour, 
from  3  to  6  bolls  (or  from  12  to  24 
English  bushels)  will  be  thrashed 
every  hour.  Thus,  the  grain  i& 
not  only  separated  in  a  more  per- 
fe6t  manner  than  is  pradicable  by 
the  flail,  but  a  saving  of  30  or  40 
per  cent,  is  also  obtained  in  the  ex- 
pence  of  thrashing. 

Another  machine  was  invented, 
a  few  years  since,  by  Mr.  James 
Wardrop,  of  Ampthill,  Virginia; 
for  the  purpose  of  separating  corn 
from  straw;  and  of  which  w-e^ha^ 
procured  the  following  Cut^ 
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tiescrlption  of  Mr.  James  Wari)- 
Rop's  Thrashing  Machine^  with 
Elastic  Flails. 

A,  the  floor,  over  which  the  flails 
are  fixed. 

B,  represents  that  part  of  the 
floor,  on  which  the  sheaves  are 
laid :  it  is  made  of  wicker-work^ 
through  which  the  grain  falls,  and 
is  conveyed  to  the  fan  or  screen 
below;  the  pivot  of  the  fan  is  de- 
lineated at  P,  and  is  turned  by  a 
band  from  the  wheel  or  wallower, 
D. 

C,  C,  C,  is  a  thin  board  raised 
round  the  floor,  to  prevent  the 
wheat  from  being  scattered;  and 
which  is  made  shelving  outwards, 
that  the  straw  may  be  raked  off 
more  easily. 

D,  the  wheel  or  wallower. 

E,  crank-handle  for  turning  the 
wheel. 

F,  F,  F,  are  the  flails. 

Gr,  G,  G,  levers  or  arms,  to  which 
flails  are  attached  by  means  of 
ropes. 

H,  H,  H,  are  teeth  or  catches  for 
l*aising  the  arms. 

I,  the  post,  on  which  the  wal- 
lower D,  is  fixed. 

K,  K,  the  beam  on  which  the 
levers  rest;  being  fixed  by  an  iron 
tod  passing  through  them,  and  in- 
serted into  this  beam. 

L,  L,  a  check-beam,  to  prevent 
the  end  of  the  afms  from  rising. 

M,  a  beam,  into  which  the  ends 
of  the  flails  are  mortised. 

N,  N,  N,  are  fly-ends,  weighted 
"With  lead,  but  which  are  not  ne- 
cessary in  a  machine  tliat  is  set  in 
motion  by  horses. 

To  render  the  operation  of  the 

machinery  somewhat  more  evident, 

we  have  annexed  another,  though 

only  partial,  view  of  it,   together 

I  with  a  few  additional  explanations. 
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This  figure  represents  the  arms 
G,  G,  G,  working  in  the  keeps, 
O,  O,  O,  and  also  the  manner  in 
which  those  parts  are  conne61:ed. 

The  model  from  which  these  de- 
lineations have  been  made,  was  de- 
signed to  be  worked  by  two  men  : 
it  was  construfted  on  the  scale  of 
a  twelve-foot  flail,  having  a  spring 
that  required  a  power  of  20lbs.  to 
raise  it  three  feet  high  at  the  point. 
The  teeth  or  catches  are  mortised 
into  the  shaft  of  the  wallower,  and 
placed  round  its  circumference ;  so 
as  to  form  an  angle  of  30  degrees. 
These  teeth  catch  the  arms  G,  G,  G, 
that  raise  the  flails,  alternately  i 
thus,  the  whole  power,  namely, 
20lbs.,  ads  upon  three  of  the  flails, 
when  they  are  about  to  strike; 
three  others  are  two-thirds  raised  j 
three  more  are  elevated  one- 
third;  and  the  remaining  three 
flails  are  at  rest;  so  that  tlie 
whole  weight  to  be  overcome, 
amounts  to  120lbs. 

Mr.  Wardrop  dire»5ts  the  arms 
to  be  arranged  in  such  manner,  that 
a  line  drawn  perpendicularly  from 
their  lifting. extremity,  would  ex- 
tend to  the  middle  of  the  flail :  the 
ropes  must  be  fixed  somewhat 
nearer  towards  the  end,  that  a  pro- 
per tangent  may  be  obtained.  Far- 
ther, the  extremities  of  the  lift- 
ers, and  the  teeth  in  tlie  wallower, 
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should  be  rounded  off,  so  as  to  form 
a  tangent  with  each  other.  The 
ropes  ought  also  to  be  fixed  to  the 
flails  with  a  hook  and  eye,  in  order 
to  be  removed,  when  not  at  work  j 
for,  some  of  the  flails  being  conti- 
nually in  a  lifting  state,  their  elasti- 
city would  otherwise  be  impaired. 
Lastly,  such  flails  acquire  greater 
power,  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  their  length,  and  the  height  to 
which  they  are  raised :  they  ope- 
rate with  effed  at  one- third  of  their 
length;  and  consequently  a  flail, 
that  is  24  feet  long,  will  ad  with 
force  about  8  feet  on  the  floor  :  a 
size  which  is  recommended  by  the 
inventor,  for  thrashing-machines 
worked  by  horses. 

In  Mr.  BoYs's  General  View  ef 
the  Agriculture  of  the  County  of 
Kent  (Svo.  4s.  Nicol),  we  meet 
with  an  account  of  a  thrashing- 
machine  ere6ted  in  a  barn  on  his 
farm  : — as  our  limits  will  not  per- 
mit us  to  describe  its  mechanism, 
we  shall  only  remark,  that  it  re- 
quires four  horses,  eight  men,  and 
four  boys,  to  remove  the  corn  from 
a  distant  part  of  the  barn  ;  to  feed 
the  mill ;  attend  the  winnowing- 
fan  J  and  stack  the  straw.  Thus, 
if  the  corn  yield  abundantly,  the 
machine  will  thrash  out  three  quar- 
ters of  wheat,  four  of  barley,  or 
Jive  of  oats,  within  one  hoiir,  in  a 
cleaner  manner  than  can  be  effeft- 
cd  by  the  usual  mode ;  so  that 
.  nearly  one-half  oi  the  expence  will 
be  saved. 

The  latest  thrashing-machme, 
which  has  come  to  our  knowledge, 
is  that  invented  by  Mr.  John  Pal- 
mer, of  Maxstock,  Warwickshire^ 
for  which  he  obtained  a  pafent  in 
1799.  Not  having  been  able  to 
procare  a  specification  of  his  pri- 
vilege, we  can  only  state  that  the 
machine  may  be  worked,  cither 
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by  one  or  by  two  horses,  as  cir-» 
cumstances  maydireft;  but  a  larger 
number  will,  according  to  the  pa- 
tentee's assertion,  never  be  re- 
quired :  it  may  also  be  set  in  motion 
by  any  other  equivalent  power.  By 
this  contrivance,  24  sheaves  of 
wheat  or  other  grain,  each  being 
one  yard  in  circumference,  may  be 
thrashed  out  in  five  minutes ;  the 
straw  and  grain  are  completely  se- 
parated, and  the  former  will  be 
less  injured  than  if  the  operation 
were  performed  with  a  flail.  Far- 
ther, no  additional  building  is  re- 
quired for  the  management  of  the 
machine,  which  may  be  ere6ted  in 
any  barn  of  an  ordinary  size,  and 
can  be  removed  to  different  barns^ 
at  a  very  trifling  expence. 

Many  objedions  have  been  start- 
ed against  the  introdudionof  tlirash- 
ing  machines  into  rural  economy  > 
and  it  has  been  particularly  urgedj 
that  the  labour  and  earnings  of  the 
poor  must  necessarily  decrease,  and 
a  great  redundance  of  straw  will 
be  occasionally  produced.  Such 
inconveniences,  however,  may  be 
easily  obviated  :  for,  exclusively  of 
the  grain  thus  secured  and  saved 
from  the  depredations  of  dishonest 
workmen,  the  latter  will  never  be 
without  employment  in  a  countr)', 
where  extensive  trads  of  ground 
he  uncultivated,  and  the  popula- 
tion of  which,  together  with  the 
numerous  persons  devoted  to  ma- 
nufa(5tures  and  navigation,  as  well 
as  the  importation  of  corn,  by  which 
the  national  treasury  is  gradually 
exhausted — all  these  circumstances 
impose  the  absolute  necessity  of 
cultivating  every  acre  of  waste 
land.  Farther,  by  adopting  such 
machines,  the  grain  is  not  onlymorc 
speedily  separated,  but  it  may  also, 
in  damp  seasons,  be  thrashed  out 
claan-f  an  object  which  could  not 

be 
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be  accomplished  by  the  fl^ll :  and, 
if  any  smut-halls  occur  in  the  ears, 
they  will  not  be  broken,  but  a 
considerable  portion  of  them  be 
dispersed  in  winnowing.  Lastly, 
a  larger  quantity  of  chaff  is  thus 
obtained  ;  and,  though  too  great  a 
stock  of  straw  may  be  produced, 
for  immediate  consumption,  yet  if 
such  article  be  closely  and  carefully 
stacked,  it  will  not  be  easily  in- 
jured by  keeping. 

THREAD,  a  slender  twist 
manufactured  by  combining  the 
fibres  of  flax,  hemp,  cotton,  silk, 
or  other  vegetable  or  animal  sub- 
stances -J  the  primary  operation  of 
which  is  called  Spinning. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  this 
article,    such  as  silk,  linen,    and 
cotton  thread  :  the  most  extensive 
manufactory  for  the  last  mentioned 
sort,  in  this  country,  is  established 
at  Paisley,  near  Glasgow  j  which, 
however,  is  inadequate  to  supply 
the  market. — Hence,  considerable 
<5uantities  of   this  commodity  are 
annually  imported,  and  are  subjeft 
to  various  duties.    Thus,  Bruges 
thread  pays  the  sum  of  10s.  10|d. 
per  doz.  lbs.  j    Cross-how  thread, 
l6s.    l|d.   per  100  lbs.  j     Outnal 
thread,  19s.  5|d.  per  12lbs.^  Pack 
thread,  14s. 6 jd.  for  every  lOOlbs.; 
Sister's   thread,    3s.  per  lb. ;    and 
IVhited-hrown  thread,  19s.5|d.  per 
12lbs.— By  the  7  andsWiLL.III. 
c.  39,   any  kind  of  linen-thread, 
yarn,  &:c.  may  be  importer!  from 
Ireland,  free  of  duty ;  provided  the 
master  oi  the  vessel  produce  cer- 
tificates, of  the  marks,  numbers, 
&c.  of  the  packages  from  the  ship- 
ping-port, together  with  tlie  names 
of  the  persons  who  exported  them, 
and  also  of  the  consignees  j   at  the 
same  timedeclaring  upon  oath,  that 
such  goods  weie  actually  shipped. 
Trim  FT,  or  StaikCf  h,  a  genus 
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of  plants  comprising  22  species,  3 
of  which  are  indigenous :  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  principal  : 

1.  The  Limonium.  See  La- 
vender-thrift. 

2.  The  Armeria,  Commok 
Thrift  J  Sea.-gilliflower  j  or 
Sea-cushion,  which  is  perennial; 
grows  in  meadows,  and  on  rocks 
near  the  sea-coast  j  where  it  flowers 
in  the  months  of  May  and  June. 
When  in  full  blossom,  it  presents  a 
beautiful  sight  in  pasture-grounds  j 
on  which  account,  it  is  likewise  of- 
ten planted  in  gardens,  as  an  edg- 
ing for  borders. 

The  Sea-gi]liflower  forming 
whole  swards,  or  tufts  of  grassy, 
solid,  and  smooth  leaves,  its  cul- 
ture is  much  recommended  in  loose 
sands,  which  are  thus  speedily  con- 
solidated :  the  naked  stalk,  in  ge- 
neral, attains  only  the  height  of  6 
inches. — The  plant  is  eaten  by 
horses  and  goats,  but  refused  by 
sheep. 

THRIPS,  a  genus  of  insets 
comprising  1 1  species,  that  are  va- 
riously named,  according  to  the  trees 
which  they  infest.  These  vermin 
are  extremely  minute  ^  having  a 
small  slender  body,  and  a  rostrum, 
or  beak,  which  is  scarcely  percep- 
tible to  the  naked  eye :  they  are 
very  pernicious  to  fruil-triees,  at- 
tacking both  the  leaves  and  fruit  j 
but  may  be  extirpated  by  resorting 
to  the  method  already  pointed  out, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  21,  and  22. 

TPIROAT,  or  the  cavity  behind 
the  tongue  and  the  curtain  of  the 
palate :  the  soft  parts,  of  which  it  is 
composed,  are  the  common  integu- 
ments and  the  muciparous  glands. 
The  pilncipal  use  of  these  parts  be- 
ing destined  to  support  and  facili*- 
tate  swallowing,  breathing,  speech, 
and  hearing,  it  is  obvious  that  all 
local  affections,  b^  which  the  exr 
P  3  «rcisa 
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ercise  of  these  fun6lIonS  may  be 
impeded,  require  serious  attention. 
3ut,  as  most  of  the  diseases  to 
which  they  are  liable,  have  already 
been  discussed,  we  refer  to  their 
respe6tive  heads :  thus,  for  inflam- 
mations in  the  throat,  the  reader 
will  consult  the  articles  Quinsy  j 
Swallowing,  and  Tonsils. 

Throat -WORT.  See  Giant 
Bell-flower. 

THROSTLE,  or  Thrush,  Tur- 
dus  musicus,  L.  a  well-known  Bri- 
tish bird,  which,  in  its  melodious 
notes,  is  excelled  only  by  the  night- 
ingale. Its  head,  back,  and  lesser 
coverts  of  the  wings,  are  of  a  deep 
olive-brown  j  and  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  latter  is  yellow.  The 
cheeks  and  throat  are  mottled  with 
brown  and  white  j  the  belly  and 
treast  are  of  a  pale-yellow  colour, 
with  large  black  spots. 

Throstles  build  their  nests  in 
some  low  bush  or  thicket ;  exter- 
nally, they  are  composed  of  earth, 
nioss,  and  straw,  but  the  inside  is 
curiously  plastered  with  clay.  Here 
the  female  deposits  5  or  6  pale- 
bluish  green  eggs,  marked  with 
dusky  spots.  The  Throstle  is  by 
some  believed  to  be  the  finest  sing^ 
ing  bird  in  Britain,  on  account  of 
the  sweetness,  variety,  and  conti- 
nuance of  its  melody.  From  the 
top  of  high  trees,  it  exercises  its 
harmonious  voice,  and  for  the 
•  greater  part  of  the  year,  amuses  us 
with  its  song.  / 

THRUSH,  a  disorder  incident  to 
infants,  and  of  which  the  following 
are  the  principal  symptoms :  Small 
whitish  or  grey  pustules  appear 
on  the  fauces,  extending  over  the 
surface  of  the  tongue,  and  adjacent 
parts  J  the  former  is  swoln,  and 
the  whole  assumes  a  purplish  co- 
lour: sometimes  the  pimples  are 
scattered,  and  distinft,  but  gene- 
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rally  confluent,  adhering  closely 
to  the  membranes  :  if  rubbed  off, 
they  speedily  grow  again,  and  re- 
main for  an  indefinite  period. 

This  disease  is  not  confined  to 
the  mouth  and  throat,  but  in  some 
instances  extends  to  the  gullet, 
stomach,  and  alimentary  canal  5 
quantities  of  aphthous  pustules  hav- 
ing been  vomited  up,  and  also  void- 
ed by  stool :  in  these  cases,  how- 
ever, the  patient  is  commonly  at- 
tacked with  fever  and  anxiety,  hic- 
cough, and  hoarseness. 

The  principal  cause  of  this  ma- 
lady is  a  weak  digestion,  by  which 
the  milk  becomes  coagulated,  and 
unfit  for  aliment  j  though  it  is  fre- 
quently induced  by  cold  and  mois- 
ture. The  thrush  likewise  occurs 
in  the  course  of  other  disorders,  or, 
in  consequence  of  certain  adive 
medicines  5  but,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  cannot  be  consider- 
ed as  a  primary  affection,  and 
mostly  disappears,  when  the  pa- 
tient is  in  a  convalescent  state. — 
The  following  conditions  prognos- 
ticate a  favourable  event :  namely, 
when  there  is  neither  fever  nor 
looseness ;  the  deglutition  is  easy  j 
the  appetite  returned ;  and  when 
the  pustules  are  of  a  white  colour. 

Cure: — If  the  thrush  be  of  a 
mild  nature,  it  will  in  general  be 
suflficient  to  administer  the  follow- 
ing powder  to  the  nurse  :  Take  of 
calcined  magnesia,  1  oz.  5  orange- 
peel,  sweet- fennel,  and  white  su- 
gar, finely  pulverized,  of  each  2 
drams ;  mix  the  whole,  of  which  a 
tea-spoonful  may  be  taken  in  wa- 
ter, twice  or  three  times  a-day  : — 
in  obstinate  cases,  it  will  be  advis- 
able to  ^ive  the  child  about  a  third 
or  fourth  part  of  the  quantity  pre- 
scribed for  the  nurse.  Daring  this 
treatment,  the  following  composi- 
tion should  be  applied,  with  a  view 

to 
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to  cleanse  the  mouth  :  1  dram  of 
pulverized  borax,  with  1  oz.  ofho- 
ney  of  roses.  Where  costiveness 
prevails,  it  virill  be  preferable  to  re- 
gulate the  bowels  by  mild  emollient 
clysters,  repeatedly  injected,  until 
the  desired  eftc6t  be  produced  ;  for, 
if  the  pustules  should  spread  over  a 
considerable  part  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  laxatives  taken  by  the  mouth, 
are  apt  to  increase  the  irritation, 
and  to  occasion  copious  stools, 
tinged  Avdth  blood. 

Where  the  nipple  of  the  nurse  is 
affe6ted  with  the  thrush,  the  fol- 
lowing solution  may  be  applied 
with  advantage  j  namely,  2  scru- 
ples of  borax  dissolved  in  1  cz.  of 
elder-flower  water,  or  tea,  adding 
half  an  ounce  of  honey  of  roses  : 
tlie  nipples  should  be  anointed  with 
sweet-oil,  before  the  infant  is 
placed  to  the  breast;  in  order  to 
prevent  immediate  conta6t. 

As,  in  some  cases,  the  thrush  is 
situated  considerably  deeper  than 
the  throat,  and  even  witliin  the 
stomach,  great  benefit  may  then 
be  derived  from  a  decodion  of  car- 
rots in  water  j  or  1  ounce  of  lin- 
seed with  1  pint  of  water,  boiled  to 
the  consistence  of  a  thick  muci- 
lage, and  mixed  with  2  oz.  of  ho- 
ney :  a  table-spoonful  of  the  latter 
preparation  may  be  given  occa- 
sionally. 

In  order  to  prevent  this  trouble- 
some complaint,  infants  ought  to 
enjoy  a  pure  air  ;  while  the  ut- 
most attention  sliould  be  bestowed 
on  the  cleanliness  of  both  child 
and  nurse,  by  daily  bathing  and 
washing  with  tepid  water ;  which 
praftices  remarkably  promote  in- 
sensible perspiration.  Farther,  the 
mouth  of  infants  should  be  fre- 
quently washed,  especially  after 
dniwing  the  maternal  milk,  aqd 
diiing  the  progress  of  dentition ; 
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nor  should  their  bowels  be  negled- 
edj  and,  when  obstructed,  they 
must  be  attentively  relieved  by  the 
use  of  manna,  tamarinds,  and  other 
mild  aperients. 

Thrush,  in  Horses.  See Frush. 

THUNDER,  a  loud  noise  occa- 
sioned by  the  explosion  of  a  flash 
of  lightning,  that  is  re-echoed  from 
the  inequalities  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  and  frequently  forms 
a  continued  rolling  or  rumbling 
sound. 

Various  tlieories  have  lieen  pro- 
posed by  naturalists,  to  account  for 
tliis  grand  and  awful  phenomenon ; 
but,  like  that  of  lightning,  it  is 
now  generally  understood  to  arise 
from  eleBricity. 

Thunder  is  frequently  produc- 
tive of  beneficial  effeds  on  animal 
and  vegetable  nature;  as  its  vio- 
lent concussions  contribute  to  dis- 
perse the  noxious  vapours  colle6ted 
in  the  atmosphere,  during  sultry 
and  dry  summers  :  it  may  also  be 
regarded  as  a  prognostic  of  the 
weather.  Bradlky  remarks,  that 
frequent  thunder,  without  light- 
ning, is  generally  followed  by  tem- 
pestuous winds  3  but,  in  the  con- 
trary case,  it  predicts  copious  and 
sudden  showers. 

With  a  view  to  prevent  fatal  ac- 
cidents, during  violent  thunder- 
storms, the  eredion  of  Conduc- 
tors has  been  strongly  recom- 
mended.— For  the  same  purpose, 
the  eledrical  Kits,  described  un- 
der that  head,  may  be  usefully  em- 
ployed J  but  it  requires  to  be  ma- 
naged witii  great  precaution :  wc 
shall  therefore  state  the  most  pro- 
per manner  of  direding  it,  oii  these 
occasions. 

After  having  constructed  tlie 
eletirical  kite  on  the  principles  laid 
down  vol.  iii.  pp.  51-53,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  ered  a  pole  or  beam. 
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with  a  moveable  arm  on  its  up- 
per part  (nearly  resembling  in 
shape  the  letter  F),  so  as  to  move  on 
a  pivot.  If  the  height  of  the  beam 
above  ground  be  six  feet,  the  arm 
requires  to  be  two  feet,  or  in  a  si- 
milar proportion,  adapted  to  the 
length  of  the  former.  Near  the 
extremity  of  the  arm,  a  large  stone, 
weighing  from  7  to  14 lbs.  should 
be  suspended  by  means  of  a  strong 
rope,  so  that  it  may  balance  about 
six  inches  from  the  ground.  When 
the  wind  has  sufficient  strength  to 
carry  the  kite,  the  main  string,  by 
which  it  is  condu6ted,  should  be 
fastened  to  this  stone,  and  part  of 
the  former  be  allowed  to  remain  on 
the  soil.  By  such  contrivance,  the 
assistance  of  any  person  for  direct- 
ing the  machine  is  rendered  un- 
necessary 3  as  the  stone,  depending 
on  the  moveable  arm  before  allud- 
ed to,  will  yield  to  the  different 
movements  of  the  kite.  Thus, 
when  a  thunder-cloud  happens  to 
hover  above  the  apparatus,  and 
the  ele6lric  matter  finds  a  conduc- 
tor in  the  metallic  point  attached 
to  the  top  of  the  drake  (see  vol. 
iii.  p.  53),  all  violent  explosions  will 
be  obviated,  and  such  dangerous 
fluid  will  quietly  glide  down  along 
the  wire  conne6ted  with  the  string, 
tiJl  it  spend  itself  in  the  ground. 

As,  however,  this  method  of 
condu<5ting  the  eleftric  fluid  is  at- 
tended with  considerable  danger, 
if  nianaged  by  unskilful  hands,  we 
think  it  our  duty  to  suggest  an  ad» 
ditional  precautionary  measure,  by 
'which  the  whole  may  be  regulated 
with  perft»a  security  to  the  person 
thus  employed.  After  the  main 
string  of  the  kite  (which  oiight  to 
be  from  two  to  three  hundred  yards 
long)  has  been  fastened  to  the 
Stone  in  the  manner  above  dire6t- 
^,  it3  extiemitjr  ought  to  be  ex* 
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tended  on  the  ground :  the  other 
end  of  the  leading- string  should 
be  previously  passed  through  a 
small  roller  or  pnlley,  conne6ted 
with  a  ring,  to  which  must  be  tied  j 
1 .  a  silk  cord  coated  with  wax  j 
and,  2-,  a  small  metallic  chain  of 
such  length,  that  it  may,  when  the 
kite  is  rising,  touch  the  ground  attho 
distance  of  20  or  30  paces.  Now 
the  machine  is  suffered  to  ascend, 
till  it  begin  to  draw  the  main 
string  J  when  the  silk  cord  is  al- 
lowed gradually  to  pass  through 
the  hand,  till  the  chain,  suspended 
on  the  ring  of  the  pulley,  be  at  a 
proper  distance.  Next,  as  the  body 
of  the  drake  rises,  the  operator 
ought  to  advance  progressively  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  string  fixed 
to  the  stone,  till  at  length  the  prin- 
cipal cord  becomes  completely  dis- 
tended. In  this  state  of  the  ma- 
chinery, the  farther  regulation  may 
be  safely  entrusted  to  the  balance 
of  the  stone,  with  its  moveable 
arm  turning  on  the  pivot  of  the 
beam  before  described :  by  means 
of  the  waxed  silk  cord,  the  ma- 
nager will  be  proteded  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  electric  fluid  gliding 
down  the  main  string,  while  the 
metallic  chain  will  afford  security 
against  accidental  lightning.  And, 
in  order  to  promote  the  derivation 
of  this  fluid  from  the  leading  string 
of  the  machine,  it  will  be  advis- 
able to  conne6t  another  chain  with 
the  extremity  of  such  string,  pro- 
jecting from  the  stone  contiguous 
to  the  beam,  so  that  it  may  thus  be 
easily  conduced  into  the  ground, 
in  the  manner  similar  to  that  al- 
ready pointed  out,  vol.  ii.  p.  48. 

It  has  been  remarked,  by  accu- 

-  rate  observers,  that  the  noise  of 

thunder  is  not  experienced  oftener 

than  16  or  18  times  in  the  year,  at 

any  fixed  place.    This  phenome- 
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non  occurs  most  frequently  in 
the  months  of  May  and  July; 
namely,  in  the  proportion  of 
three  to  one,  when  compared 
with  the  months  of  April  and  Sep- 
tember J  but  only  in  that  of  two 
to  one,  when  contrasted  with  June 
and  August.  During  the  months 
of  April  and  September,  the  num- 
ber of  thunder-storms  is  equal  5 
and  likewise  in  June  and  August. 
They  arise  generally  with  a  south- 
wind  ',  less  frequently  with  a  soutli- 
west;  still  more  rarely  with  east 
and  west ;  and  scarcely  ever  with 
north,  north-west,  or  noith-east 
winds.  It  is  also  remarkable,  that 
thunder-storms  are  the  most  vio- 
ient,  when  proceeding  from  regions 
where  they  seldom  occur;  tliat 
they  happen  in  the  afternoon,  or  in 
the  evening,  more  usually  than  in 
the  morning;  and  are  in  moun- 
tainous distri(5ts  more  common  than 
in  a  plain  country. 

When  swallows  pursue  each 
other  in  flights,  with  a  loud  noise, 
early  in  the  morning,  it  may  be 
considered  as  an  almost  certain  in- 
dication of  an  approaching  thun- 
der-storm :  many  persons,  also, 
feel  a  peculiar  heaviness  and  lah- 
guor,  previously  to  tempestuous 
w  eather  j  and,  though  such  .  sen- 
sations subside  only  when  the  clouds 
break  forth  in  torrents  of  fire  or 
rain,  yet  we  are  inclined  to  ascribe 
these  symptoms  to  some  diseased 
a6tion  in  the  animal  frame,  or  to  a 
preternatural  susceptibility  of  ner- 
vous impressions. — in  short,  if  due 
attention  weiepaid  to  the  changes 
taking  place  among  animals  and 
plants,  previously  to  the  formation 
of  thunder  and  lightning,  we 
could,  perhaps  with  the  greatest 
precision,  foretel  their  approach, 

Lastly,  to  prevent  unfortunate 
iiccideptjj  during  Jthunder-siorpis, 
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we  would  seriously  ad v  Ise  every  per- 
son to  keep  at  some  distance  from 
trees,  and  rather  to  expose  himself 
to  a  shower.  While  in  a  room,  it 
will  be  proper  to  avoid  the  fire- 
place, fire-irons,  gilded  mouldings, 
and  all  articles  containing  metallic 
ingredients. — See  also  vol.  iii.  p.  (^9. 
THYME,  or  Thymus,  L.  genus 
of  spicy  plants,  comprising  17 spe- 
cies, of  which  the  following  are 
the  principal,  namely: 

1.  The  serpyllmn,  Common, 
Wild,  or  Mother-of-thyme, 
ah  indigenous  perennial,  growing 
on  heaths  and  mountainous  places, 
where  it  flowers  in  July  and  Au- 
gust.— ^I'his  plant  possesses  a  grate- 
ful aromatic  odour,  and  a  warm, 
pungent  taste :  its  dried  leaves, 
when  infused  in  boiling  water, 
serve  as  an  agreeable  substitute  for 
tea  :  the  esseriti?.!  oil  obtained  from 
this  herb  is  so  acrid,  that  farriers 
employ  it  as  a  caustic, — A  little 
cotton  wool  moistened  with  it, 
and  put  into  the  hollow  of  aa 
aching  tooth,  frequently  mitigates 
the  most  excruciating' pain. — Bees 
eagerly  visit  the  aroniatic  leaves  of 
wild  thyme,  which  is  likewise  eaten 
by  sheep  and  goats,  but  refused  by 
hogs. — There  is  another  variety  of 
this  species,  cultivated  in  gardens, 
and  called  the  Lemo?i-th;t/ me,  which 
has  broader  leaves,  and  a  more  plea- 
sant flavour. 

2.  The  Acinos,  Wild  Basil,  or 
Basil  Thyme,  grows  on  dry  hills, 
in  chalky  and  gravelly  situations; 
floweriiig  from  June  to  August.— 
This  odoriferous  plant  is  much  fre- 
quented by  bees,  which  coUetl  ho- 
ney from  its  flowers. 

3.  The  vulgaris,  or  Garden- 
Thyme,  is  orii^inally  a  native  of 
the  southern  parts  of  Kurope,  but 
is  now  generally  cultivated  m  Bri-  "" 
tish  gardens,     it  may  be  propa- 
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gated  either  by  the  seed,  by  off-sets 
from  i he  roots,  or  by  slips,  planted 
in  li^it,  rich,  and  well-prepared 
soils :  its  aromatic  leaves  are  em- 
ployed in  broths,  and  for  other  cu- 
linary purposes. — In  its  m;  dicinal 
properties,  this  species  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful  aromatic  plants  5 
and  its  essential  oil  is  often  sold  in 
the  shops,  as  a  substitute  for  that 
of  Marjoram. 

Tick.  See  Sheep,  p.  60,  of 
the  present  volume. 

TIDE,  denotes  the  rising  and 
falling  of  sea- water ;  a  pheno- 
menon which  is  observable  on  all 
the  shores  of  the  ocean  :  it  is  also 
termed  the^z/:c  and  re-Jiiix,  or  the 
alternate  elh  znA^flow. 

The  water  of  the  sea  flows  for 
about  six  hours  from  south  to  norths 
during  which  period  it  gradually 
swells,  so  that  it  enters  the  mouths 
of  rivers,  and  countcrads  the  na- 
tural current  from  their  sources. 
It  then  remains  stationary  for  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  after  which 
it  ebbs  for  six  hours  5  a  similar 
pause  of  15  minutes  takes  place, 
when  it  flows,  and  ebbs  alternately. 
Thus,  the  tide  rises  and  falls  once 
in  the  space  of  12  hours  and  48 
minutes,  which  period  constitutes 
a  lunar  day  \  as  the  moon  passes 
the  meridian  of  the  earth  about 
48  minutes  later,  each  succeeding 
day.  The  motion  of  the  tides  is 
farther  influenced  by  the  moon  : 
'hence,  if  that  luminary  be  in  the 
first  and  third  quarters,  or  when 
it  is  neiu  and  full,  they  are  high 
and  switt,  being  then  called  spring- 
tides :  on  the  contrary,  when  the 
moon  is  in  the  second  and  last 
quarters,  they  neither  lise  so  high, 
nor  flow  with  such  rapidity  j  and 
are  therefore  termed  jieap- tides. 

Various  theories  have  been  form- 
ed, to  account  for  the  phenomena 
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of  tides ;  the  ancients  attributing 
them  to  the  su7i  ;  while  some  mo-, 
dern  inquuers  ascribe  them  to  the 
liquefa6tion  of  the  i  *?  and  snow, 
in  the  polar  regions  j  but  they  are 
now  generally  understood  to  de- 
pend on  the  principle  of  gravita" 
tion. 

In  the  1st  vol.  of  the  Repertory 
of  Arts,  kc.  we  meet  with  an  ac- 
count of  a  Tide-wheel,  that  may 
be  adapted  to  any  kind  of  mill ; 
and  which  was  invented  by  Mr. 
Robert  Leslie.  As  a  mere  de- 
scription of  its  constituent  parts 
would  convey  but  an  inadequate 
idea  of  its  mechanism,  the  curious 
reader  will  resort  to  the  work  above 
cited  J  where  the  whole  contri- 
vance is  illustrated  with  an  en- 
graving. We  shall,  therefore,  only 
remark,  that  such  wheel,  if  intend- 
ed for  mills,  is  by  the  inventor 
stated  to  be  preferable  to  all  others 
turned  by  the  tide  5  for  its  velocity 
is  not  only  greater  and  more  uni- 
form, but  a  similar  quantity  of  wa- 
ter also  constantly  ads  on  the 
wheel,  which  is  so  constru6ted,  as 
to  turn  the  same  way,  both  with 
the  ebb  and  flow,  and  in  a  more 
simple  manner  than  any  hitherto 
contrived.  Thus,  it  moves  hori- 
xontally,  while  the  generality  of 
tide-wheels  revolve  vertically  j  and 
the  perpendicular  shaft  may  be 
carried  to  such  a  height,  as  to  ad- 
rait  the  spur-wheel,  or  any  other 
piece  of  mechanism,  to  be  wholly 
above  the  surface  of  the  water. — 
Lastly,  it  is  asserted  to  be  less  ex- 
pensive than  other  wheels  of  a  si- 
-  milar  construdion,  and  may  be  ad- 
vantageously employed  for  raisin^f 
water ;  its  velocity  being  fully  sut- 
ficient,  without  any  cog-wheels,  or 
wallowers. 

TILE,    a  kind  of  thin  brick, 
principally  employed  for  covering 
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the  roofs  of  houses ;  though  it 
is  sometimes  used  for  paving  cel- 
lars, kitchens,  areas,  &c. 

Tiles  are  divided  into  various 
sorts,  according  to  the  purposes  to 
which  they  are  applied.  Thus, 
Plain  tiles  are  chiefl}'-  used  for  co- 
vering houses  :  and,  by  the  17 
Edw.  IV.  c.  4,  they  ought  to  be 
\0\  inches  in  length,  6\  in  breadth, 
and5-8thsofaninchin  thickness.— 
Ridge-tiles  are  of  a  semi-cylindrical 
form,  and,  by  the  statute,  must  be 
13  inches  in  length,  and  also  Q\ 
Inches  in  breadth :  they  are  chiefly 
laid  on  the  ridges  of  houses. — Cor- 
ner-tiles are  first  made  flat,  in  the 
manner  of  plain  tiles,  excepting 
that  they  are  quadrangular}  the 
two  sides  forming  right  lines  ;  and 
thdr  ends,  arches  of  circles  :  pre- 
viously to  burning,  they  are  bent 
on  a  mould,  like  ridge-tiles  j  and 
ought  to  be  lOf  inches  in  length, 
and  of  a  convenient  size,  being  ge- 
nerally placed  on  the  corners  of 
roofs. 

There  are  many  other  sorts, 
known  under  the  names  of  Dutch, 
or  Flanders,  crooked^  pan- tiles,  &c. : 
but  as  only  those  first-mentioned 
are  at  present  employed  for  clean- 
ing knives,  &c.  we  shall  merely 
add,  that  on  importation,  they  pay 
a  duty  of  15s.  5d.  per  thousand. 

Lastly,  the  manner  of  working 
the  clay,  and  burning  the  tiles,  be- 
ing nearly  similar  to  that  followed 
in  the  manufa6ture  of  Bricks,  we 
refer  the  reader  to  vol.  i.  pp.  348- 
49. 

TILLAGE,  in  agriculture  and 
gardening,  denotes  the  diflx-rent 
methods  of  moving  the  ground,  by 
means  of  a  plough,  spade,  or  other 
implement,  to  a  certain  depth,  so 
as  to  bring  the  soil  to  the  surface, 
and  to  turn  tlie  upper  part  down- 
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wards ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
the  earth  is  less  liable  to  be  ex- 
hausted by  the  growth  of  weeds  or 
useless  plants. 

The  proper  time  for  this  opera- 
tion, varies  {Recording  to  the  nature 
of  the  soil :  thus,  in  horticulture, 
hot  and  dry  ground  should  be  till- 
ed»  either  immediately  before  or 
after  rain  j  but,  if  the  weather  be 
very  dry,  it  ought  not  to  be  stirred, 
unless  it  be  speedily  irrigated  :  ia 
the  contrary  case,  when  the  earth 
is'strong,  moist,  and  cold,  it  will 
be  useful  to  employ  the  spadt*,  &c. 
during  the  hoiteSl  weather. 

In  agriculture,  the  coldj  moist, 
clayey,  or  stiff'  soils,  generally  re- 
quire to  be  tilled  /Aree  times,  name- 
ly, in  the  spring,  in  summer,  and 
at  seed-time,  for  wheat)  andybar 
times,  for  barley. 

The  great  advantages  arising 
from  tillage,  consist,  1.  In  the 
pulverization  of  the  soil,  so  that  its 
nature  may  eventually  be  changed, 
and  tlie  toughest  clay  be  rendered 
as  liglit  or  friable  as  common  earth; 
and,  2.  In  eradicating  noxious 
weeds,  by  exposing  tlieir  roots  and 
stalks  to  the  joint  atlion  of  the  air, 
moisture,  and  heat,  by  which  thejr 
are  converted  into  manure.  Oa 
these  principles,  indeed,  the  new, 
or  horse-hoeing  husbandry,  chiefly 
depends ;  and,  though  perhaps 
some  agriculturists  may  have  ex- 
tolled rather  too  highly,  the  benefits 
derivqd  from  frequent  stirring  of 
the  ground,  yet  it  cannot  be  deni- 
ed, that  such  pra6tice  greatly  con- 
tributes to  the  improvement  of  the 
soil,  especially  when  combined 
with  the  judicious  application  of 
manures. 

Having  already,  at  some  length, 
described  the  various  modes  of 
cultivating  the  soil,  the  reader  will 
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revert  to  the  articles.  Drilling, 
Harrow,  Hoe,  Plough,  Spade, 
&c. 

TIMBER,  a  term  denoting  every 
species  of  wood,  that  is  felled  and 
seasoned,  with  the  view  of  being 
employed  in  building  houses,  ves- 
sels, and  other  stra^ures. 

Of  the  different  l^inds  of  timber- 
ireesj  such  as  Oak,  Ash,  Beech, 
&c.  we  have  already  treated  in 
the  progress  of  this  work,  and 
Stated  the  most  appropriate  me- 
thods of  rearing  them  :  hence,  we 
shall  at  present  confine  our  atten- 
tion to  the  proper  times  for  fell- 
ing, seasoning,  and  preserving  tim- 
ber. 

The  age  at  which  timber-trees 
ought  to  be  cut  down,  varies  ac- 
cording their  nature,  and  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  are  designed. 
—Mr.  Marshall  ob^rves,  that 
poplars  may  stand  from  30  to  50 
years  j  ash  and  elm- trees,  from  50 
to  too  years  j  but  oaks  should  on 
no  account  be  Jelled,  till  they  have 
attained  the  age  of  from  100  to 
200  years.  The  durability  of  tim- 
ber, however,  depends  on  the  soil 
and  sub-soil,  on  which  the  trees 
bave  been  produced:  thus,  in  loose 
or  absorbent  lands,  the  oak  and 
elm  decay  at  an  earlier  period  than 
those  grown  in  cool  and  more  re- 
tentive ground  j  but,  in  dry  loams 
with  a  rocky  sub-soil,  the  oak 
rapidly  decays,  after  it  has  attained 
the  age  of  two  centuries. — Far- 
ther, the  Cypress,  Cedar,  and 
MAHOGANY,are  supposed  to  be  in- 
destru6tible  by  time,  or  the  depre- 
ciations of  inse6ls,  in  whatever  ex- 
posure they  may  have  been  raised  j 
and  the  Alder  endures  the  a6tion 
of  water,  for  many  years  longer 
than  any  other  species  of  timber  : 
bence  it  is  deservedly  employed 
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for  piles  in  construding  dams;  in 
order  to  secure  the  banks  of  rivers. 

The  season  for  felling  oak,  or 
fir- timber,  commences  toward  the 
end  of  April  -,  though  the  winter 
h  often  prefetrcd  for  that  purpose, 
and  likewise  for  cutting  down  ash 
and  elm-trees ;  as  it  furnishes  la- 
bour to  persons  who  would  other- 
wise be  unemployed.  All  branches 
or  limbs,^.  that  may  injure  the  trees 
in  their  fall,  ought  previously  to  be 
lopped,  and  the  trunk  cut  down 
close  to  the  ground,  unless  it  be 
grubbed  or  rooted  up ;  which  lat- 
ter method  is  preferable,  as  well 
as  more  profitable ;  because  tim- 
ber, produced  from  old  stocks,  is 
of  inferior  value. 

After  the  trees  are  felled,  it  wiU 
be  advisable  to  season  them,  pre- 
viously to  working  the  timber  :  it 
has,  therefore,  been  recommended 
to  pile  them,  one  upon  another, 
with  small  blocks  of  wood  between 
each,  in  an  open  but  not  too  ex- 
posed situation  -,  so  that  the  sun 
and  air  may  penetrate  every  part ; 
the  surface,  or  uppermost  trees, 
being  plastered  with  cow-dung,  to 
prevent  them  from  cracking.  Ano- 
ther method  is  that  of  burying  the 
timber  in  the  earth ;  but  the  most 
eft'e6tual  mode  of  seasoning  it,  by 
heai,  is  performed  at  Venice,  where 
the  trees  are  exposed  to  a  strong 
fire,  at  which  they  are  continually 
turned  round  by  means  of  an  en- 
gine, till  they  become  charred,  or 
covered  with  a  black  crust :  by  this 
expedient,  the  internal  part  of  the 
wood  is  so  hardened,  as  to  resist 
equally  the  effe6ts  of  earth  and 
water,  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
without  receiving  any  injury. 

When  boards  or  planks  have 
been  properly  dried,  additional  care 
becomes  necessary  to  preserve  them 
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against  the  depredations  of  worms, 
the  efFe6ts  of  air,  moisture,  &c. 
For  this  purpose,  Mr.  Evelyn 
dire6ts  common  sulphur  to  be  put 
into  a  glass  retort,  with  such  a  por- 
tion of  aqua-fortis,  as  will  cover  it, 
*'  to  the  depth  of  three  fingers :" 
the  whole  must  be  distilled  to  dry- 
ness, and  reftified  two  or  three 
times.  The  remaining  sulphur  is 
then  to  be  exposed  to  the  open  air 
on  a  marble,  or  in  a  shallow  glass- 
vessel,  where  it  will  liquefy  into  a 
kind  of  oil,  with  which  the  timber 
must  be  anointed  :  this  mixture,  he 
asserts,  will  not  only  infallibly  pre- 
vent the  attacks  of  worms,  but 
also  preserve  every  kind  of  wood 
from  decay  or  putrefa6lion,  either 
in  air  or  water. — ^Timber  may  also 
be  defended  from  the  influence  of 
air,  or  moisture,  by  coating  it  two 
or  three  times  with  linseed  oil  5 
and  some  builders  have  advised  the 
wood-work  to  be  painted :  the  lat- 
ter pra6tice,  however,  ought  to  be 
adopted  with  great  caution ;  be. 
cause,  though  it  may  in  seme  cases 
be  proper,  it  should  always  be  de- 
ferred, till  the  planks  and  similar 
articles  have  become  perfedly  dry. 
Lastly,  no  green  timber  must  be 
employed  for  any  purpose  j  as  it  is 
apt  to  crack  "and  splinter,  when 
the  work  is  completed ;  and  will 
thus  disfigure  the  most  expensive 
buildings.  Where  such  deformity 
occurs,  it  has  been  recommended 
to  anoint  the  wood  repeatedly  witli 
a  solution  of  beef-suet :  some  car- 
penters, indeed,  close  the  crevices 
with  a  composition  of  grease  and 
Unc  saw-dust  3  but  the  former  me- 
thod, in  the  opinion  of  M.  Cho- 
MEL,  deserves  the  preference  j  as  he 
has  seen  riven  or  split  timber  so 
perfedly  closed  by  such  expedient, 
that  the  defeat  was  scarcely  per- 
ceptible ;  tills  operation,  however. 
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ought  io  be  performed  while  the 
wood  is  green.— ^See  also  Board, 
and  Dry-rot. 

Timber  used  for  buildings,  es- 
pecially for  ships,  bridges,  canals, 
granaries,  and  stables,  may  be  ef- 
fe6lually  preserved  from  decay,  and 
particularly  the  rot,  by  repeatedly 
impregnating  the  wood  with  strong 
brine,  or  a  solution  of  common  salt. 
This  simple  process  is  attended 
with  such  decided  advantage,  that 
wood,  thus  prepared,  will  remain 
perfectly  sound  for  ages.  An  in- 
stance of  this  fa6t  lately  occurred 
in  the  theatre  at  Copenhagen, 
where  the  lower  part  of  the  plank* 
and  joists  formerly  required  to  be 
replaced  in  a  few  years,  till  Mr. 
VoLMEisTER,  au  archite6t  of  that 
city,  discovered  and  employed  the 
process  above  stated.  Since  tiiat 
period  (which  includes  the  terra 
exceeding  12  years)  the  wood,  on 
removing  one  of  the  boards,  waa 
found  in  such  a  state  of  preserva- 
tion, that  he  could  not  observe  the 
least  appearance  of  decay. 

In  06tober,  1795,  a  patent  was 
granted  to  Mr.  Chistopher  Wil- 
son, for  a  method  of  combining 
timber  j  which  may  be  applied  to 
the  improvement  of  naval  architec- 
ture, and  likewise  to  all  large  erec- 
tions of  wood. — For  a  minute  ac- 
count of  this  invention,  and  of  the 
principles  en  which  the  patentee 
proceeds,  we  are  obliged  to  refer 
the  curious  reader  to  tlie  9th  vol, 
of  the  "  Repertory  of  Arts,'*  &c. 
where  the  whole  is  illustrated  bjr 
an  engraving. 

TIME,  ill  genera), denotes  either 
the  succession  of  natural  pheno- 
mena, occurring  in  the  universe  5 
or,  according  to  Mr.  Locke,  it  is  a 
mode  of  duration  which  is  marked 
by  certain  periods  or  measures,  but 
principally  by  the  motion  and  revo- 
lution 
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hition  of  the  sun :  some  philoso- 
phers, however,  have  lately  defined 
time  to  be  the  duration  of  a  thing, 
the  existence  of  which  is  neither 
without  beginning  nor  end.     . 

Consistently  with  our  plan,  we 
cannot  enter  into  any  speculative 
disquisitions  respeding  the  nature 
of  time  :  we  shall,  therefore,  only 
remark,  that  it  Jias  been  divided 
into  astronomical  and  civil;  the 
former  being  regulated  entirely  by 
the  motion  of  the  celestial  bodies  j 
while  the  latter  division  compre- 
hends the  astronomical  time  adapt- 
ed to  tlie  purposes  of  civil  life ;  and 
is  distinguished  by  years,  months, 
days,  hours,  minutes,  and  seconds. 

Few  reflexions  ai'e  of  greater 
importance  than  those  on  the  tran- 
sitory nature  of  time ;  which  is 
perhaps  the  only  thing  in  the  world, 
that  is  absolutely  irrecoverable : 
hence,  we  are  often  surprized  at 
the  conduct  of  those  who,  under 
tlie  mistaken  notion  of  killing  titne, 
contrive  and  pursue  every  species 
©f  dissipation,  in  order  to  suppress 
the  occasional  warning  of  their  de- 
graded understandings,  to  stifle  the 
remaining  sense  of  their  duties, and 
in  a  manner  to  forget  themselves 
as  rational  agents,  who  are  appoint- 
ed to  fultii  certain  purposes,  by 
which  they  might  distinguish  them- 
selves from  the  brute  creation. 
Nevertheless,  a  moderate  participa- 
tion in  the  amusements  of  the  day, 
or  the  enjoyment  of  seleSi  com- 
pany, is  highly  commendable  j  but, 
when  such  indulgence  exceeds  the 
limits  of  prudence,  it  not  only  de- 
serves severe  censure,  but  is  ulti- 
mately attended  witli  bitter  re- 
morse. 

TIME-PIECE,  a  term  including 
clocks,  watches,  and  other  con- 
trivances, for  measuring  tlie  pro- 
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gress,  or  ascertaining  the  duratl'oi}^ 
of  time. 

The  ancients  were  not  acquaint- 
ed with  other  time-pieces  than  the 
common  sun-dial,  and  water-clocks, 
or  vessels  filled  with  any  liquid, 
which  was  allowed  to  descend  in 
drops,  so  that  the  portion  thus  dis- 
engaged, in  an  imperfe6l  manner 
indicated  the  length  of  time,  which 
had  elapsed :  for  these  contrivances, 
Iwur-glasses  were  afterwards  sub- 
stituted. 

The  present  mechanical  time- 
pieces with  the  pendulum,  were 
probably  invented  in  Italy,  towards 
the  end  of  the  13lh,  or  beginmHi^ 
of  the  14th  century  j  but  the 
smalls:  machines,  called  tvatckes, 
were  not  known  in  Europe  till  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century,  when 
the  steel  spring  was  employed  as  a 
substitute  for  weights,  and  the  spiral 
or  regulating  spring,  instead  of  the 
pendulum.  The  merit  of  this  in- 
vention is  claimed  by  the  city  of 
Niirnberg,  whence  Oliver  Crom- 
well was  furnished  with  an  oval 
watch,  that  is  still  shewn  among 
the  curiosities  deposited  in  the  Bri- 
tish Museum.  In  England,  these 
useful  chronometers  were  first  made 
by  Dr.  Hooke  j  and  in  Holland^ 
by  HuYGBNS  i  but  the  name  of 
their  original  inventor  is  consigned 
to  oblivion.  Since  that  period, 
numerous  improvements  have  been 
made  by  Tompion,  Sully,  Lb 
Roi,  Berthoud,  Gray,  Graham, 
and  other  artists,  whose  names  we 
decline  to  register. 

From  the  extensive  utility  of 
time-pieces,  in  measuring  with  ex- 
atlness  the  periodical  revolutions 
of  planetary  bodies,  it  was  farther 
conje6tured,  that  such  machines 
might  be  advantageously  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
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longitude  at  sea.     Various  experl- 
ments  have,  by  order  of  the  British 
Government,  been  instituted  with 
this  design  j  but  the  most  correct 
instrument,  was  thatconstru6tedby 
the  late  Mr.  Harrison,  and  deno- 
minated a  Time- keeper  j   for  which 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Board  of 
Longitude,  in  1764,  awarded  him 
the  sum  of   10,0001.,  being  one 
half  of  the  premium  which  was 
promised    by   an    a6t    of    parlia- 
ment, passed  in  1714,  to  the  ar- 
tist whose  mechanical  contrivance 
might  be  calculated    to   find  the 
longitude  at  sea.     Mr.  H.'s  admi- 
rable work  did  not  vary  more  than 
43"  of  timfe  in  a  voyage  from  Eng- 
,  land  to  Jamaica :  it  was  afterwards 
improved ;  and  a  time- piece,  con- 
structed on  his  principles,  was  sent 
cut  with  Capt.   Cook,  in   1772  5 
which,  during  the  space  of  three 
years,  did  not  differ  more  than  14|- 
secoj^ds  per  diem  5  the  remaining 
sum  of  10,0001.  was  consequently' 
paid  to  the  inventor.     Our  limits 
not  permitting  ns  to  enter  into  the 
rationale   of   its    mechanism,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  Principles 
of  Mr.  Harrison's  Time-Keeper, 
&c.   (4to.    1767,  5s.   Nourse),  in 
which  its  construftion,  as  well  as 
its  application,  are  fully  stated,  and 
illustrated  with  plates. 

Another  time-keeper  for  ascer- 
taining the  longitude,  was  invent- 
ed, a  few  years  since,  by  Mr.  Ar- 
nold, and  which  during  a  trial  of 
13  months  differed  on\y6.6g"  dur- 
ing any  two  days.  Its  greatest  vari- 
ation would  not  have  exceeded  one 
minute  of  longitude,  which  might 
thus  be  computed  wiih  the  same 
accuracy  as  the  latitude  can  be  de- 
termined. \Vc  understand,  how- 
ever, thaVlhis  contrivance  has  not 
been  introduced  into  the  Navy. 
TIMOTHY-GRASS,ori^/i/ewm, 
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L.  a  genus  of  plants,  comprehend- 
ing eight  species,  four  being  indi- 
genous j  of  which  the  following 
are  the  principal,  namely: 

1.  The  nodosum,  or  Knotty 
Timothy-grass,  grows  chiefly  oa 
tlie  dry,  hilly,  pastures  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Bath,  and  flowers  in  the 
month  of  June. — This  species,  in 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Sole,  is  well 
calculated  for  dairy-pastures  j  as 
it  affords  a  large  quantity  of  rich 
milk,  and  is  eagerly  eaten  by  cows. 
It  is  also  relished  by  sheep  and 
other  cattle  J  tliough  disliked  by 
hojses,  where  they  find  the  mea- 
dow or  fescue-grasses. 

2.    The  pratense,  or  Commot* 
Timothy-grass,  thrives  generally 
in  moist  pastures,  and  flowers  in 
July.     The  culture  of  this  grass 
has  been  strongly  recommended  by 
Mr.  RocauE,  in  the  4th  vol.  of 
the  Museufn  Rusticum  et  Commer'- 
dale.  According  to  him,  it  is  eaten 
by  horses  and  cows,  preferably  to 
any  other  pasture-grassy    though 
Dr.  Pultney  observes,  that  it  is 
disliked  by  sheep,  and  is  not  re- 
lished by  horses   or  cows  :    Mr. 
Sole,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Swayne, 
likewise,  remark,   that  the  Com- 
mon Timothy-grass  is  very  coarse, 
of  little  value  for  cattle,  and  does 
not   deserve    to    be  cultivated  in 
England.      Notwithstanding  sueb 
diversity  of  opinion,  we  appeal  te 
the  authority  of  Linn^us,  who 
expressly  states,  that  Common  Ti- 
mothy-grass should  be  sown  on 
lands,  which    have    been    newly 
drained  5  as  it  is   very  luxuriant, 
attains  the  height  of  3  or  4  feet, 
and  prospers  in  wet  and  marshy 
situations.    Farther,  we  learn  from 
Bechstein,  that  its  stalk  grows  to 
the  height  of  6  feet ;  that  horses, 
and  swine,  are  exceedingly  partial 
to  tliis  grass  j  consequently,  that 
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li  merits  the  attention  of  farmers, 
who  wish  to  improve  moist  mea- 
dows over-grown  with  moss. 

TIN,  or  Stannum,  one  of  the 
imperfe6t  metals,  which  is  obtained 
principally  from  the  county  of 
Cornwall,  where  it  is  sometimes 
dug  up  in  a  native  or  pure  state  -, 
though  more  frequently  mixed 
with  a  large  portion  of  arsenic, 
sulphur,  and  iron.  The  crude  ore 
5s  first  broken  to  pieces,  and  wash- 
ed j  then  roasted  in  an  intense 
beat,  which  dissipates  the  arsenic ; 
and  afterwards  fused  in  a  furnace, 
till  it  be  reduced  to  a  metallic  state. 

Tin  is  the  lightest  and  most  fu- 
sible of  all  metals  :  it  is  of  a  grey- 
ish-white colour  J  has  a  strong, 
disagreeable  taste  j  and,  when  rub- 
bed, emits  a  peculiar  odour  .  it  is 
also  remarkably  malleable;  and, 
when  beaten  into  very  thin  plates, 
cr  tinfoil,  is  employed  in  covering 
Looking-glasses.  Farther,  tin 
readily  unites  with  copper,  form- 
ing the  compositions  known  under 
the  names  of  Bronze,  and  Bell- 
metal:  by  immersing  thin  plates 
of  iron  into  melted  tin,  they  be- 
come coated,  and  are  then  termed 
Block-tin,  or  Lattew,  which  is 
manufactured  into  tea-canisters> 
and  various  culinary  utensils. 

Tin  is  likewise  of  use  in  medi- 
cine, both  in  the  form  of  iilings> 
and  in  a  state  of  powder,  espe- 
cially as  a  vermifuge  :  it  has  often 
successfully  expelled  the  tape- 
worm, which  had  resisted  the 
power  of  many  other  drugs  ;  but, 
the  dose  varying  from  a  few  grains 
to  an  ounce,  it  is  one  of  those  re- 
medies which  must  be  prescribed 
by  the  experienced  practitioner. 

TINCTURE,  in  general,  de- 
notes a  solution  of  the  more  vola- 
tile and  a6tive  parts  of  various 
bodies,  from  the  three  kingdoms  of 
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Nature,  by  means  of  a  proper 
solvent:  see  Menstruum.  This 
term  is,  however,  more  particularly 
applied  to  those  spirituous  prepara- 
tions, which  contain  the  resinou» 
parts  of  vegetables,  as  well  as  their 
flavour  and  colour. 

The  usual  solvents,  employed 
for  extrading  the  medicinal  virtues 
of  plants,  are  water,  and  reftified 
spirit  of  wine  ;  the  latter  of  which 
is  frequently  used  for  obtaining 
the  a6live  principles  from  resins 
and  the  essential  oils,  that  yield 
them  imperfectly  to  the  former. 
With  a  view  to  make  a  tinCture  or 
elixir,  the  vegetable  or  other  mat- 
ter is  usually  bruised,  put  into  a 
matrass,  and  the  spirit  is  poured 
on  it,  to  the  depth  of  about  two 
inches.  The  glass  is  then  closed, 
and  placed  in  a  sand-beat  for  five 
or  six  days,  or  till  the  spirit  be- 
come perfectly  impregnated,  and 
acquire  a  deep  colour. — ^The  quan- 
tity of  a  tinClure,  to  be  admini- 
stered for  one  dose,  varies  accord- 
ing to  its  constituent  parts  3  though ' 
it  seldom  exceeds  a  tea-spoonful^ 
which  is  taken  at  such  times  as  the 
nature  of  the  complaint  may  re* 
quire. 

TINNING,  is  the  process  of 
coating  copper  vessels,  chiefly  used 
for  culinary  purposes  :  it  is  gene- 
rally performed  in  the  following 
manner : 

If  the  copper  be  nezv,  its  surface 
is  first  scoured  with  salt  and  diluted 
sulphuric  acid:  next,  pulverized 
resin  is  strewed  over  -  the  interior 
part  of  the  vessel ;  into  which,  af- 
ter heating  it  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree, melted  tin  is  carefully  pour- 
ed, and  a  roll  of  hard-twisted  flax 
is  passed  briskly  over  the  sides  and 
bottom,  to  render  the  coating  uni- 
form. For  tinning  old  vessels,  a 
second  time,  the-  surface  is  first 
scraped^ 
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scraped,  or  scoured  with  iron- 
scales,  then  pulverized  sal-ammo- 
niac is  strewed  over  it,  and  the 
melted  tin  is  rubbed  on  the  surface 
M'ith  a  solid  piece  of  sal-ammoniac. 
The  process  for  covering  iron  ves- 
sels with  tin,  corresponds  with  that 
last  described  ;  but  they  ought  to 
be  previously  cleaned  with  the  mu- 
riatic acid,  instead  of  being  scraped 
or  scoured. 

In  1785,  a  patent  was  granted  to 
Mr.  John  Poulain,  for  his  new 
composition  in  the  process  of  tin- 
ning culinary  and  other  vessels. 
He  dire6cs  lib.  of  pure,  or  grain- 
tin  ;  ll  oz.  of  good  malleable  iron  j 
1  dr.  of  platina;  1  dwt.  of  silver; 
and  3  gr.  of  gold  ;  to  be  fused  in  a 
crucible,  with  1  lb.  of  borax,  and  2 
oz.  of  pulverized  glass  j  after  which 
the  mixture  is  to  be  cast  into  small 
ingots.  To  adapt  such  composi- 
tion to  the  intended  purpose,  the 
patentee  states,  that  it  must  be  put 
into  a  metal  mortar,  placed  over 
a  charcoal  tire,  and  pounded  with 
a  heated  metal  pestle ;  after  which 
it  should  again  be  placed  over  the 
iire,  in  an  iron  mould,  where  the 
compound  ought  to  be  stirred,  and 
suffered  to  cool.  The  vessel  is 
tJien  to  be  covered  with  tin  and 
sal-ammoniac,  as  is  usually  prac- 
tised; the  part  thus  tinned  miist  be 
well  cleaned,  and  a  coat  of  the 
composition  above  described  be 
laid  on  with  sal-ammoniac,  in  an 
•uniform  manner :  next,  the  uten- 
sil ought  to  be  gradually  'heated, 
tliat  every  part  may  be  annealed  ; 
when  it  should  be  immersed  in 
cold  water,  and  tlie  rough  particles 
scraped,  or  rubbed  off,  and  scoured 
with  sand.— Mr.  Poulain's  in» 
vention  is  ingenious,  though  too 
■expensive,  to  be  generally  adopted : 
we  therefore  subjoin  the  following 
^process,  by  which  the  vessels  not 
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only  acquire  additional  strength^ 
but  are  also  secured  against  the  ac- 
tion of  acids,  for  a  longer  period 
than  is  effected  by  the  common 
methods  of  tinning  :  Let  the  uten- 
sil be  cleaned  in  the  usual  manner; 
its  inner  surface  be  beaten  on  a 
rough  anvil,  that  the  tinning  may- 
more  closely  adhere  to  the  copper  j 
and  let  one  coat  of  pure  tin  be  laid 
on  with  sal-ariimoniac,  as  above 
directed  in  the  process  for  tinning 
old  copper.  A  second  coat,  con- 
sisting of  two  parts  of  tin,  and 
three  of  zinc,  must  next  be  uni- 
formly applied  with  sal-ammoniac, 
in  a  similar  manner  •  the  surface 
is  now  to  be  beaten  j  scoured  with 
chalk  and  water;  smoothened 
with  a  proper  hammer;  exposed 
to  a  moderate  heat;  and,  lastly^ 
dipped  in  melted  tin;  by  which 
means  both  sides  will  be  tinned 
at  the  same  time. — Such  tinning 
is  stated  to  be  very  durable,  and 
to  have  a  permanent  beautiful  co- 
lour, so  that  it  may  be  a  Ivanta- 
geously  used  for  various  metal 
utensils  and  instruments,  \\4iich 
may  thus  be  etFedually  prevented 
from  RUST. 

Lastly,  as  many  families  living  at 
a  distance  from  towns,  either  have 
no  opportunity  of  sending  their 
copper  utensils  to  be  re-tirtned ;  or 
carelessly  overlook  such  necessary- 
repair,  we  think  it  useful  to-  ob- 
serve, that  the  whole  process  may- 
be easily  performed  by  servants, 
who  possess  common  skill  and  dex- 
terity. For  this  purpose,  the  ves- 
sel ought  to  be  previously  scoured, 
and  dried;  then  exposed  to  a  mo- 
derate heat,  with  such  a  portion  of 
pure  grain-tin  as  may  be  suthcient 
to  cover  the  inner  surface :  when 
this  metal  is  melted,  a  jgmall  quan- 
tity of  sal-ammoniac  should  be 
strewed  oyer  it ;  and,  immediately 
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after,  a  whisk  or  roll  of  coarse  and 
hard  twisted  flax  must  be  employed, 
for  spreading  the  composition  uni- 
formly over  the  sides  and  bottom 
of  the  vessel.  To  improve  the 
coating,  about  a  third  part  of  zinc 
may  be  added  to  the  tin  j  though 
the  latter  would  produce  the  de- 
sired effe6t,  if  it  could  be  obtained 
in  a  pure  state. 

TOAD,  or  Rana  lufoy  L.  is  the 
most  deformed  and  hideous  of  the 
lower  animals.  Its  body  is  broad, 
the  back  is  flat,  and  covered  with^ 
a  dusky  skin  marked  with  pimples  j 
its  large  belly  appears  inflated  :  on 
account  of  the  short  legs,  its  mo- 
tions are  slow,  and  its  retreat  is 
filthy. 

Although  the  external  appear- 
ance of  this  ugly  creature  inspires 
disgust,  and  even  horror,  yet  it  is 
asserted  that  the  eyes  of  toads  are 
remarkably  brilliant.  Inserts  of  all 
kinds,  and  particularly  flesh-mag- 
gots, and  winged  ants,Naflbrd  food 
exceedingly  grateful  to  toads. — 
Nevertheless,  these  dreaded  ani- 
mals possess  no  noxious  qualities  : 
on  the  contrary,  it  has  lately  been 
asserted,  that  they  furnish  the 
means  of  curing  Cancers,  by  suc' 
(ion,  Mr.  Pennant,  however, 
questions  their  efficacy,  and  re- 
marks, *'  that  they  seem  only  to 
have  rendered  a  horrible  complaint 
more  loathsome." 

Unless  preyed  upon  by  owls, 
buzzards,  snakes,  &:c.  the  toad  at- 
tains to  a  considerable  age  j  in- 
stances having  occurred  of  its  liv- 
ing upwards  of  36  years.  For- 
merly, this  animal  was  supposed  to 
possess  virtues  both  medicinal  and 
magical ;  but  the  reputed  toad- 
stones,  or  hufoniteSy  with  all  their 
fanciful  pr^erties,  ha\^  long  been 
exploded. 
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ToAD-FLA2t.  See  Flax  the 
Toad. 

TOBACCO-PLANT,  theCoM- 
MON,  or  Nicotiana  Tahacum,  L.  is 
a  native  of  America,  where  consi- 
derable quantities  are  annually 
raised  for  exportation ;  and  also 
in  Spain,  Portugal,  Turkey,  and 
Malta. 

There  are  eight  species  of  this 
narcotic  plant,  but  the  principal 
varieties    are    known    under    the 
names  of  Oronokoe,   and   Sweet* 
scented   Tobacco  :  both  attain  the 
height  of  from  six  to  nine  feet; 
being  distinguished  only  by  their 
deep  green  leaves^  the  former  of 
wliich  are  longer    and    narrower 
than  those  of  the  latter.     If  their 
culture  were  not  restrided  by  the 
legislature  (half  a  pole  of  ground 
only  being  allowed  for  such  pur- 
pose, in  p  hy  sic- gar  dens ;    but,    if 
that  space  be  exceeded,  the  culti- 
vator is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  lOl, 
for    every  rod),    ihey  might    be 
propagated  from  seed,  which  ought 
to  be  sown  tow^ards  the  middle  of 
April,  in  beds  of  warm,  rich,  light 
soil.     In  the  course  of  a  month, 
or     six    weeks,     they    must    be 
transplanted    into    similar    situa- 
tions, at  the  distance  of  about  two 
fe-et  from  each  other.     Plere  they 
should  be  carefully  weeded,   and 
occasionally  watered,  during  dry 
weather.      Wlien  the  plants   arc 
about  two  feet  high,  they  shoot 
forth    branches  J    and,    as    these 
draw  the  nutriment  from  the  leaves, 
it  becomes  necessary-  to  tap,  or  nip 
off  the  extremity  of  the  stalks,  in 
order  to  prevent  them  from  attaili- 
Ing  to  a  greater  height  j  and  also 
to  remove  the  young  sprouts,  w^hich 
continually  shoot  forth  between  the 
leaves  and  the  stem. — No  farther 
attention  will  be  required,  till  tlie 
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kav6s  begin  to  ripen;  a  change 
which  is  known,  by  their  becoming 
rough  and  mottled  with  yellow 
spots,  and  by  the  stalk  being  cover- 
ed with  a  species  of  down.  The 
tobacco  plants  are  now  cut  off 
closely  to  the  roots,  and  exposed 
on  the  dry  ground  to  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  till  the  leaves  become 
wilted,  or  so  pliant  as  to  bend  in 
any  direction  without  breaking. — 
Tliey  are  then  laid  in  heaps  under 
shelter,  for  three  or  four  days,  in 
order  to  sweat,  or  ferment  j  being 
turned  every  day ;  next,  the  to- 
bacco leaves  are  suspended  on 
strings,  at  a  small  distance  from 
each  other,  for  the  space  of  a 
month  ;  at  the  end  of  which  they 
may  be  taken  down,  laid  in  heaps, 
and  sweated  a  second  time  for  a 
week,  being  then  pressed  with 
heavy  logs  of  wood.  The  last  ope- 
ration is  that  of  picking  the  leaves ; 
when  they  are  packed  in  hogsheads 
for  exportation. 

By  the  29th  Geo.  III.  c,  68, 
and  the  31st  Geo.  III.  c.  47,  no 
tobacco  is  importable,  excepting 
the  produce  of  the  British  planta- 
tions in  America,  the  United  States, 
Spain,  Portugal,  or  Ireland,  in  Bri- 
tish ships,  or  in  vessels  legally  na- 
vigated, and  carrying  at  least  120 
tons  :  nor  must  it  be  brought  in 
casks,  containing  less» than  450lbs. 
weighty  5U)s.  of  loose  tobacco, 
however,  being  allowed  for  each 
of  the  crew :  in  contrary  cases, 
both  the  ship  and  cargo  are  for- 
feited.— ^This  drug  is  subjcdl:  to  the 
duty  of  Js.  6\d.  per  lb.  on  import- 
ing it  from  the  plantations  of  Spain 
and  Portugal  ;  but,  if  it  be  brought 
from  Ireland,  the  United  States  of 
America,  or  from  the  British  co- 
lonies in  that  country,  it  pays  only 
6jd.  per  lb.  It  is  farther  charged 
with  an  excise  duty  of  3s.  per  lb. 
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on  importation  from  Spain  and 
Portugal ;  but,  if  obtained  from 
Ireland,  or  America,  it  pays  only 
the  additional  sum  of  Is.  id.  per 
lb. ;  so  that  in  the  former  cases, 
the  whole  duty  is  4s.  6|d. ;  and, 
in  the  latter,   is.  7{d.  per  lb. 

Vses : — Various  properties  have 
been  attributed  to  this  stupefying 
drug,  since  it  was  first  introduced 
into  Europe,  about  the  middle  of 
the  16th  century.  Its  smoke, 
when  properly  blown  against  noxi- 
ous inseds,  reffedlually  destroys 
them  3  but  the  chief  consumption 
of  this  plant,  is  in  the  manufactures 
of  Snuff  and  Tobacco,  or  the 
cut  leaves  for  Smoking.  It  is 
likewise  (though  we  think,  with-^ 
out  foundation),  believed  to  pre- 
vent the  return  of  hunger^  and  is 
therefore  chewed  in  considerable 
quantities  by  mariners,  as  well  as 
the  labouring  classes  of  people; 
a  disgusting  pi^dice,  which  cannot 
be  too  severely  censured.  For, 
though  in  some  cases,  tl)is  method 
of  using  tobacco,  may  afford  relief 
in  tlie  rheumatic  tooth-ach,  yet,  as 
the  constant  mastication  of  it  in- 
duces an  uncommon  discharge  of 
saliva,  its  narcotic  qualities  ope- 
rate more  powerfully,  and  thus 
eventually  impair  the  digestive  or- 
gans. 

As  a  medicine,  the  use  of  tobacco 
requires  great  precaution;  and  it 
should  never  be  resorted  to  witli- 
out  professional  advice  :  it  is  chiefly 
employed  in  clysters,  and  as  an  in- 
gredient in  ointments,  for  destroy- 
ing cutaneous  inse6ls,  cleansing  in* 
veterate  ulcers,  &c.  Lately,  in- 
deed, Dr.  Fowler  has  success- 
fully prescribed  it,  in  the  various 
forms  of  tindture,  infusion,  and 
pills,  as  a  diuretic,  in  cases  of 
dropsy  and  dysury  : — if  one  ounce 
of  the  infusion  of  tobacco  be  mixed 
Q,  2  with 
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with  a  pint  of  water-gruel,  and  in- 
je6ted  as  a  clyster  (being  occasion- 
ally repeated),  Dr.  F.  states,  that 
it  will  afford  great  relief  in  obsti- 
.  nate  constipations  of  the  bowels.— 
,  The  smoke  lias,  for  ages,  been  ad- 
ministered in  the  form  of  injedion, 
as  a  sovereign  remedy  for  the^dry- 
helly~ach,  prevalent  in  the  West 
Indies. 

Beside  the  varieties  of  this  herb 
already  described,  there  is  another, 
termed  English  Tobacco,  or 
.  Nicotiana  minor  v.  rustica,  L. :  it 
is  originally  a  native  of  America^ 
but,  having  been  raised  in  some 
British  gardens  for  curiosity,  its 
leaves  are  frequently  substituted 
-for  the  genuine  drug.  They  pos- 
sess similar  narcotic  properties  with 
the  Hen-bane  j  and  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  foreign  tobacco, 
by  the  pedicles  which  abound  on 
them,  and  also  by  their  smallness 
and  oval  shape. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  daily 
smoking  of  tobacco,  is  a  pradtice 
which  has  only  within  the  last  cen- 
tury  become  general  throughout 
Europe,  especially  in  Holland  and 
Germany  J  where  it  constitutes  one 
of  tlie  greatest  luxuries  with  which 
the  industrious,  poor  peasants,  as 
well  as  the  more  indolent  and 
wealthy  classes,  regale  themselves 
,and  their  friends.  In  Britain,  how- 
ever, the  lower  and  middle  ranks, 
only,  appear  to  be  attached  to  such 
fumigations  j  which,  though  occa- 
-sionally  useful  in  damp  and  mephi- 
-tic  situations,  are  always  hurtful 
to  persons  of  dry  and  rigid  fibres, 
weak  digestion,  Qt  delicate  habits  j 
but  particularly  to  the  young,  ple- 
thoric, asthmatic,  and  those  whose 
ancestors  have  been  consumptive  ; 
or  who  are  themselves  threatened 
with  pulmonary  diseases.  In  proof 
of  this  assertion,  we  shall  only  re* 
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mark,  that  a  few  drops  of  the  oil 
distilled  from  the  leaves  of  this 
powerful  plant,  taken  internally, 
have  operated  as  fiital  poison  :  and, 
a  considerable  portion  of  such  oil 
being  disengaged  within  the  tube 
of  tobacco-pipes,  during  combus.- 
tion,  the  noxious  etfeds  of  inhal- 
ing and  absorbing  it  by  the  mouth, 
may  be  easily  inferred. — See  also 
Smoking. 

Lastly,  the  ashes  of  tobacco  may 
be  applied  to  many  economical  pur- 
poses :  they  not  only  extirpate  those 
small  and  noxious  vermin,  earth'- 
slugs,  but  at  the  same  time  ferti- 
lize the  soil,  when  strewed  on  it 
early  in  the  spring. — Farther,  by 
scattering  them  occasionally  over 
the  food  of  horses  and  geese,  the 
health  of  these  animals  is  said  to  be 
greatly  benefited  :  they  also  afford 
a  good  tooth-powder  3  a  strong 
ley;  pot-ash;  and  an  useful  in- 
gredient in  the  manufadure  of 
glass. — We  understand  that  consi- 
derable quantities  of  tobacco-ashes 
might  be  easily  procured  from  the 
King's  warehouses  established  for 
this  merchandize,  in  London,  and 
other  sea-ports ;  where  large  par- 
cels of  spoiled  leaves  are  frequent' 
committed  to  the  fiaraes. 

Toes.  See  Chilblain,  and 
Corns. 

TOLU,  or  Balsam  of  Tolu, 
an  esteemed  drug  which  is  obtained 
from  the  Tolu'i/lra  lalsamuvi,  L. 
a  native  of  South- America,  whence 
it  is  imported  in  small  gourd-shells. 

This  balsam  is  of  a  transparentj 
reddish-brown  or  yellow  colour; 
of  a  thick,  tenacious  consistence  j 
and  acquires  such  a  degree  of  britr 
tleness  by  age,  that  it  may  be  ea- 
sily reduced  to  powder.  It  pos- 
sesses a  very  fragrant  odour,  slight 
ly  resembling  that  of  lemons  ;  ai. 
has  a  warm,  sweetish  taste. — The 
virtues 
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v'lrtuesof  this  drug  correspond  with 
those  of  the  Peruvian  Balsam  -, 
but  it  is  much  milder  than  the  lat- 
ter, and  therefore  more  frequently 
employed  in  affedtions  of  the  lungs 
and  chest,  especially  when  com- 
bined with  a  deco61:ion  of  white 
poppies,  and  the  syrup  either  of 
marsh-mallows  or  pale  roses. 

TOxM-TlT,  a  well-known  dimi- 
nutive bird,  abounding  in  woods 
and  orchards,  where  it  constru(!:fs 
its  nest  with  grass,  &c.  in  which 
the  female  deposits  from  three  to 
iive  very  small  ccrofs. 

Tom- tits  have  erroneously  been 
supposed  to  injure  the  young  buds 
and  blossoms  of  trees,  on  which 
account,  large  numbers  are  annual- 
ly caught.  They  are,  however, 
believed  to  be  of  great  service  to 
fruit-trees ;  and,  though  a  few  buds 
or  blossoms  may  be  occasionally 
destroyed  by  them,  yet  such  da- 
mage is  amply  compensated  J  as  in- 
numerable inseds  are  devoured  by 
tliese  birds  j  and  which,  insinuating 
themselves  into  the  buds,  would 
commit  irreparable  injury.  Hence, 
the  increase  of  tomtits  ought  to 
be  encouraged  J  as  instances  have 
occurred,  where  numbers  of  those 
harmless  creatures  had  been  taken 
in  one  year,  after  which  tiie  blos- 
soms of  trees  were,  in  the  succeed- 
ing spring,  completely  destroyed. 

TON,  or  Tun,  a  measure  of  ca- 
pacity, varying  in  its  dimensions, 
according  to  the  nature  of  liquid 
or  solid  articles :  tfius,  a  ton  of 
u-i7ie  contains  four  hogsheads  j  a 
ton  o^  tiviler  comprises  a  scjuare  of 
40  solid  feet :  and  a  ton  of  coals 
amounts  to  20  cwt. 

TONGUBv,  in  the  animal  eco- 
nomy, is  an  organized  muscle  si- 
tuated in  the  cavity  of  the  mouth, 
moveable  in  every  diredlon,  and 
destined  for  the  purposes  of  speech. 
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mastication,  deglutition,  and  suc- 
tion. On  the  upper  part,  it  is 
furnished  with  many  small  ner- 
vous warts,  regulating  the  sense 
of  taste  :  the  whole  is  covered  by 
the  muciparous  membrane  lining 
the  inside  of  the  mouth  j  and  which, 
by  a  duplicature  at  the  lower  part, 
forms  the  ligament  called  the/r^- 
iimn. — If  this  ligament  be  loo 
short  (which  may  be  ascertained 
by  the  incapacity  of  the  iiiffint  to 
protrude  its  tongue  to  the  gums, 
and  between  the  lips  ;  or  of  suck- 
ing either  the  breast,  or  a  finger 
Introduced  into  its  mouth)  an  in- 
cision should  be  made,  by  a  per- 
son properly  qualified  3  and  the  in- 
fant, immediately  after,  be  placed 
to  the  breast  3  in  order  to  prevent 
its  swallowing  the  blood.  A  si- 
milar operation  will  be  requisite, 
as  the  only  mean  of  preservation, 
where  a  fleshy  tumor  occurs  under 
the  tip  of  the  tongue. 

Another  affe6lion  is  the  Ranula, 
or  swelling  beneath,  and  at  tho 
side  of,  the  tongue  j  which  gene- 
rally arises  from  an  obstructed  sali* 
vary  gland  :  in  some  instances,  it 
contains  a  gritty  substance,  but 
more  frequently  a  fetid  fluid,  in 
consequence  of  which,  the  mouth 
becomes  inflamed.  Where  it  pro- 
ceeds from  tainted  milk,  Ihe  nurse 
ought  to  be  histantly  changed,  and 
the  mouth  be  washed  \^'ith  a  de- 
coction of  sage  sweetened  with 
honey  ;  but,  if  the  tumor  be  hard, 
it  will  be  advisable  to  extirpate  it 
by  the  knife  :  after  the  operation, 
the  mouth  should  be  frequently 
rinsed  witii  milk  and  water  : — to 
promote  the  healing  of  the  wound, 
gentle  astringents,  such  as  diluted 
tin6ture  of  bark  or  myrrh,  will  be 
useful,  when  given  with  due  pre-^ 
caution. 

Ulcers  of  the  tongue  arc  $ome- 
Q  3  time^ 
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times  produced  by  the  sharp  edges 
of  the  teeth  :  hi  this  case,  the  latter 
roust  be  filed  off,  and  astringent 
gargles  frequently  employed. 

A  more  serious  malady  is  Glossi- 
tis, or  Inflammation  of  the  Tongue; 
the  following  are  its  symptoms  : — 
A  partial  or  general  tumor  j  the 
sides  and  lower  surface  are  red, 
and  uncommonly  painful  to  the 
touch.  Progressively,  the  patient's 
speech,  swallowing,  and  respira- 
tion, become  affe6ted  j  and,  when 
the  complaint  is  of  a  violent  na- 
ture, the  tongue  is  so  tumefied 
that  it  fills  up  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth  :  farther,  if  the  inflamma- 
tion should  extend  to  the  gullet, 
and  thus  impede  respiration,  a 
symptomatic  sore-throat  is  often 
induced.  An  acute  head-ach,  and 
sometimes  delirium  occur,  which 
roay  even  prove  fatal.  More  fre- 
quently, however,  it  terminates 
either  by  a  resolution,  or  by  a  fa- 
vourable suppuration  3  though,  in 
some  instances,  it  is  eventually 
followed  by  mortification,  scirrhus, 
or  cancer. 

Causes  : — Suppressed  perspira- 
tion j  acrid  substances  taken  into 
the  mouth  3  or,  a  deposition  of 
morbid  matter  from  other  parts, 
for  instance,  in  rheumatisms,  scro- 
phula^  &c. 

Cure : — ^While  the  patient  is  able 
to  swallow,  cooling  aperients  should 
.  be  given  5  and,  if  the  syrnptoms 
evince  crudities  in  the  stomach  and 
intestines,  either  emetics  or  purga- 
tives, according  to  the  seat  of  such 
accumulated  matter,  will,  in'  the 
Jirsi  stage,  prove  highly  efficaci- 
ous. Blisters,  and  other  vesicato- 
ries,  applied  to  the  feet  and  arms  3 
or,  in  urgent  cases,  even  to  the 
neck,  togetlier  with  bathing  the 
legs  in  tepid  water,  cannot  fail  to 
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be  useful,  by  diminishing  the  in-« 
flammation.     Warm,  emollient  fo- 
mentations around  the  neck,  may 
also  be  resorted  to  5    and  if  the 
mouth  be  charged  with  phlegm  or 
mucus,  the  fauces  ought  to  be  rinsed 
with  a  deco6tion  of  chamomile  or  el- 
der flowers,  to  which  a  small  quan- 
tity of  sal-ammoniac  may  be  added: 
for  the  same  purpose,  a  deco6tion 
of  figs  in  milk,   will  occasionally 
prove  of    service. — Should  vene- 
section be  indicated,  it  will  be  pre- 
ferable to  draw  the  blood  by  means 
of  cupping-glasses  3  or,  by  apply- 
ing leeches  to  the  adjacent  parts.— 
If  a  colledion  of  pus,  or  an  ab- 
scess be    formed,    the    discharge 
must  be  promoted  by  an  incision, 
as  soon  as  the  matter  is  sufficiently 
maturated.      But,  where  the  in- 
flammation terminates  in  a  Scik- 
RHUS,  or  Cancer,  the  reader  will 
find  the  proper  treatment  stated 
under  those  respecStive  heads. 

Lameness  of  the  tongue,  may 
originate  from  various  causes  :  thus, 
if  it  proceed  from  worms,  or  sup- 
pressed piles,  in  the  former  case, 
vermifuges,  and  in  the  latter, 
such  remedies  should  be  resorted 
to,  as  tend  to  restore  that  salutary 
evacuation,  by  the  mildest  ape- 
rients :  when  this  affedion  arises 
from  violent  passions,  catarrh,  or  is 
symptomatic  of  palsy,  it  will  be 
useful  to  employ  eleirlricity,  setons, 
and  I'listering  cataplasms  to  the 
skin  (see  Sinapism),  which  have 
frequently  been  attended  with  suc- 
cess. 

The  palate,  or  sense  of  taste, 
may  be  depraved  by  organic  affec- 
tions, or  atony  of  the  parts  3  by 
incrustations,  for  instance,  in  the 
thrush  3  in  consequence  of  warts 
on  tlie  tongue,  from  a  vitiated  sa- 
liva ;  or  the  destruiSlion  of  nerA-es 

pro* 
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proceeding  to  this  organ  j  and 
lastly,  from  catarrhs,  by  which  the 
head  is  generally  affefted.  - 

If  such  complaint  be  occasioned 
by  impurities,  the  tongue  should 
Jje  frequently  scraped  and  washed 
with  a  mixture  of  spring  water, 
vinegar,  and  honey.  A  corruption 
of  the  saliva  being  mostly  conne6t- 
ed  with  other  disorders,  it  will  also 
be  removed  by  the  remedies  em- 
ployed for  the  cure  of  the  latter  : 
we  shall  therefore  only  add,  that 
when  it  arises  from  tainted  hu- 
mours (evinced  by  fre<]uent,  foul 
eru6tations),  the  repeated  use  of 
thin  slices  of  lemons,  or  oranges, 
with  a  little  sugar ;  or,  rinsing  the 
raouih  with  a  mixture  of  vinegar 
and  lime-water,  will  often  remedy 
such  inconvenience. 

Where  tlie  sensibility  ojf  the 
nerves  is  diminished,  the  chewing 
of  horse-radish,  sweet  iiag,  and  si- 
milar stimulants,  has  frequently 
proved  beneficial. — SeealsoDuMB- 

ifESS. 

TONSILS,  or  vulgarly  called 
Mmonds,  are  two  round  glands 
situated  collaterally  at  the  basis  of 
the  tongue  J  each  of  them  being 
provided  with  a  large  oval  passage 
opening  towards  the  fauces,  whence 
a  mucus  is  secreted  for  lubricating 
the  mouth  and  gullet;  such  dis- 
charge being  farther  promoted  by 
the  a6tion  of  the  muscles,  compress- 
ing these  glands. 

The  principal  affe6tion  incident 
to  the  tonsils,  consists  in  an  enlarge- 
ment, unattended  with  pain  3  but 
which  sometimes  increases  to  such 
an  alarming  degree,  as  to  threaten 
euftbcation  :  in  this  case,  relief  can 
be  obtained  only  by  an  operation. 
When  the  complaint,  however,  is 
consequent  on  inflammations  of  the 
adjacent  parts,  for  instance,  in  the 
Quinsy,  ScARi.ET-fEVBp,&i;.  the 
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remedies  dire6ted  under  those  ar- 
ticles, may  then  afford  relief. 

TOOL,  a  general  term  denot- 
ing any  small  implement,  which  is 
used  both  for  manufaiSuring  other 
complex  instruments  or  machines, 
and  also  those  employed  in  the  me- 
chanical arts. 

Tools  are  divided  into  edged' 
tools,  spring- tools,  pointed-tools, 
&c.  But,  consistently  with  the  ad- 
vanced state  of  the  present  work, 
we  shall  only  give  an  account  of  a 
patent,  granted  in  January  1795, 
to  Mr.  Arnold  Wilde,  for  mak- 
ing plane-irons,  sickles,  scythes, 
drawing-knives,  and  all  other  kinds 
of  edged- tools,  from  a  preparation 
of  cast-steel  and  iron,  incorporated 
by  means  of  fire. — He  diredts  a 
piece  of  wrought-iron  to  be  previ- 
ously heated  in  the  fire,  and  ham* 
mered ;  after  which  it  should  be 
formed  of  the  requisite  size  :  it  is 
then  to  be  fixed  in  a  mould  of  pro- 
per dimensions,  and  in  such  a  di- 
redion  that,  when  the  casi -steel  is 
poured  into  the  latter,  the  iron 
may  settle  in  the  middle,  or  on 
either  side.  Next,  the  steel  must 
be  melted  in  a  crucible  exposed  to 
a  strong  firej  and,  when  it  is  nearly 
in  a  fluid  state,  the  iron  should  be 
prepared  in  a  welding  heat.  After 
clearing  it  from  scales,  or  other 
extraneous  matters,'  the  iron  is 
again  to  be  fixed  in  the  mould,  and 
the  fluid  steel  poured  into  the  va- 
cancy lett  for  that  purpose  j  when 
the  whole  will  be  united  into  one 
solid  mass. — ^The  various  tools, 
above-mentioned,  may  then  be 
made  of  such  compound  metal  in 
the  usual  manner  j  or  by  any  me- 
thod that  shoul4  be  deemed  most 
convenient  to  the  workman,  or 
manufadurer. 

Tooth j  andTooTH-ACH^  Sec 
Teeth. 

a  4  TOR* 
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TORMENTII.,  the  Common, 
or  Sept-foil,  Tormentilla  ere6ia 
V,  officinalis,  L.  is  an  indigenous 
perennial,  growing  in  moors,  bar- 
ren pastures,  and  shady  places  j 
flowering  from  June  to  Septem- 
ber.— It  is  eaten  by  cows,  goats, 
sheep  and  swine  j  but  refused  by 
horses. 

The  Tormentil  is  propagated  by 
planting  the  crowns  of  its  bulbous 
roots,  at  the  depth  of  one  inch, 
and  at  the  distance  of  five  or  six 
square  inches. — These  roots  are  of 
great  utility,  both  in  domestic  and 
in  medical  economy  :  on  account 
of  their  strong  astringency,  they 
are  advantageously  substituted  for 
oak-bark  in  tanning,  and  dyeing 
leather  of  a  red  colour,  with  the 
addition  of  the  water-elder  berries, 
and  alum. — Leyser  observes,  in 
his  Original  Botany  (7th  century 
of  his  Colledion  of  Plants,  in  Ger- 
man), that  the  inspissated  red 
juice  of  this  root  may  be  employed 
as  an  excellent  substitute  for  the 
foreign  drug,  called  Dragons 
llood,  in  dyeing,  staining,  &c. — 
Lastly,  the  tormentil -root  has  been 
found  remarkably  efficacious  in  the 
dysentery  often  prevailing  among 
cattle  j  and,  being  one  of  the  most 
astringent  vegetables  of  our  cli- 
mate, it  may,  with  equal  advan- 
tage, be  used  for  similar  purposes 
\)y  mankind. 

TORTOISE,  or  Testudo,  L.  a 
genus  of  amphibious  animals,  com- 
prehending thirty-three  species,  of 
^which  the  following  are  the  princi- 
pal: 

1.  The  midas.  See  Common 
Turtle. 

2.  The  imlricata,  v.  caretta,  or 
hawk's-bill  tortoise,  is  a  native  of 
^outh  America ;  where  it  attains 
the  length  of  three  feet :  its  shell 
j§  jiiyide4  into  th<5    upper    part; 
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which  covers  the  back;  and  the 
lower,  for  the  protedion  of  the 
belly :  it  is  composed  of  thirteen 
leaves,  or  scales,  that  form  the 
beautiful  transparent  substance, 
known  under  the  name  of  tortoise^ 
shell. 

3.  The  orliculai'isy  or  common 
river-turtle,  inhabits  the  milder  cli- 
mates of  Europe,  particularly  the 
swampy  parts  of  Hungary  and 
Sclavonia ;  its  size  seldom  exceed- 
ing eight  or  nine  inches  in  diame- 
ter. It  is  covered  with  a  smooth 
dark  vshell ;  lives  in  morasses  j  and 
spends  the  winter  under  ground, 
in  a  torpid  state. — The  flesh  of  this 
species  is  much  esteemed  on  the 
Continent,  where  it  is  eaten  by  the 
consumptive  and  debilitated,  on 
account  of  its  restorative  proper^ 
ties. 

Turtles  live  on  worms,  inserts, 
small  lishes,  and  marine  plants  j 
they  are  reputed  for  their  longe- 
vity, subsisting  for  twelve  months 
on  simple  water,  and  evincing  mus* 
cular  a6tion,  after  the  head  has 
been  severed  for  a  fortniglit.  Their 
progress  through  life  is  remarkably 
slow. 

The  best  tortoise-shell  pays,  on 
importation.  Is.  4|d.  per  lb.  :  it  is 
thick,  transparent,  of  a  deep  lead» 
colour,  resembling  that  of  anti- 
mony, and  is  sprinkled  with  brown 
and  white  spots.  Like  horn,  this 
shell  becomes  soft  in  -a  moderate 
heat,  and  is  then  nuuiufadured 
into  cpmbs,  and  other  articles  $ 
which  may  be -easily  stained  of  dif- 
ferent coloiirs,  by  tinj^\ures  made 
of  the  common  dyeing  drugs  in  spi- 
rit of  wine ;  or  by  the  solutions  of 
various  metals  in  the  mineral  acids. 

TOUCH,  or  Feeling,  is  one  of 
the  five  external  senses,  tlirough 
the  medium  of  which  we  are 
enabled  to  tor-m  coinparative  idea^ 
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Df  iiard,  soft,  rough,  smooth,  hot, 
cold,  dry,  wet,  or  other  tangible 
properties. 

Having  already  explained  the 
organism  of  the  touch,  in  the  ar- 
ticle Skin,  we  shall  only  remark, 
that  the  greatest  attention  to  clean- 
liness is  requisite,  for  preserving  this 
sense  5  as  it  is  liable  to  be  impaired 
by  negligence,  cold,  pressure,  or 
any  other  obje6t  that  tends  to  blunt 
the  nerves,  or  to  obstruft  their  in- 
fluence. Farther,  the  touch  is  af- 
fetted  by  the  palsy,  by  apoplexy, 
and  similar  maladies  that  disorder 
the  brain  and  nerves  j  though  it 
may  be  recovered  after  the  pri- 
mary complaint  is  removed. — 
Lastly,  if  a  defe6t  of  this  sense 
proceed  from  any  obstruftion  of 
the  cutaneous  nerves,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  regulate  the  first  pas- 
sages, by  appropriate  purgatives, 
and  then  to  administer,  internally, 
mustnrd-seed,  horse-radish,  spirit 
of  hartshorn,  or  other  suitable  sti- 
mulants. Considf'rable  benefit  may 
2\>o  be  derived  from  the  applica- 
tion of  SiNAfisMs,  fresh  nettles, 
and  the  use  of  the  tepid  bath. 

ToucH-ME-NOT.  See  Balsa- 
mine. 

Touch- STONE.  See  Gold, 
vol.  li.  p.  382. 

TOUCHWOOD,  or  Spunk, 
Boletus  igmarius,  1>.  a  species  of 
fungus,  or  sponge,  which  grows  on 
the  trunks,  particularly  those  of 
cherry  and  plum-trees  ;  where  it 
frequently  extends  to  a  size  of  from 
two  to  eight  inches. 

The  substance  of  this  vegetable 
is  very  hard  and  tough,  of  a  tawny- 
brown  colour,  and  is  sometimes 
employed,  both  in  England  and  in 
Germany,  as  a  substitute  for  thi- 
der  :  with  this  design,  it  is  boiled 
in  a  strong  ley,  or  urine,  after 
"wliich  it  is  dried,  and  boiled  a  se- 
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cond  time  in  a  solution  of  salt- 
petre. It  is  also  occasionally  used 
as  a  Styptic  3  being  colleded  in 
August  and  September ;  the  hard 
external  crust  is  separated,  and  the 
medullary  part  is  beaten  with  a 
hammer,   till  it  becomes  soft. 

TOURNIQUET,  in  surgery, 
an  instrument  composed  of  rollers, 
screws,  straps,  &c.  for  the  purpose 
of  compressing  a  limb,  or  other 
part  of  the  body;  in  order  to  pre- 
vent too  great  an  eflfusion  of  blood 
from  wounds. 

The  tourniquet  is  one  of  the  best 
contrivances  in  the  art  of  healing  : 
by  comjiressing  the  blood  vessels, 
it  may  be  so  regulated,  as  com- 
pletely to  check  the  farther  efflux 
of  that  vital  fluid,  from  wounded 
parts ;  and  thus  frequently  to  save 
a  valuable  life. 

Without  entering  into  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  various  improvements 
that  have  lately  been  introduced 
into  this  essential  part  of  operative 
surgery,  we  cannot  omit  to  re- 
commend to  our  readers,  who  are 
situated  at  a  distance  from  pro- 
fessional aid,  to  provide  themselvdj 
with  this  simple  and  useful  instru- 
ment, which  may  be  had,  in  the 
greatest  perfedion,  of  Mr.  Sa- 
viGNY,  whom  we  have  often  men- 
tioned on  similar  occasions.  To 
persons  travelling,  or  inhabiting 
warm  climates,  a  tourniquet  may 
prove  of  the  greatest  advantage; 
and  we  conceive  it  to  be  one  of 
the  most  necessary  articles  in  a 
medicine-chestt  as  well  as  in  a  case 
of  histrumenls. 

Where  it  becomes  an  obje6t  of 
importance,  to  suppress  the  bleed- 
ing from  arteries  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, without  intercepting  the 
circulation  through  the  whole  limb, 
the  following  ingenious  method  of 
applying  a  tourniquet  has  been  re- 

cum- 
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commpnded,  as  peifeftly  fafe,  by  a 
skilful  young  surgeon  in  the  me- 
tropolis. After  providing  a  hard 
roll  of  linen  bandage,  about  4  or  5 
inches  in  width,  and  3  in  thick- 
Dess,  as  likewise  a  smooth  board, 
g  inches  in  length,  3  in  width, 
and  X  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  with 
the  sides  and  ends  squared  at  right 
angles  -,  the  roller  is  to  be  placed 
mid-way  in  the  ham  on  the  under 
sides  of  the  knee-joint ;  the  leg  be- 
ing extended  in  a  straight  line. 
Next,  the  piece  of  board  must  be 
laid  over  the  roller,  which  is  to  a6t 
as  a  pad  of  compression  on  the 
popliteal  artery  that  extends  from 
the  ham  over  the  hollow  of  the 
knee  -,  the  length  of  the  board  run- 
ning cross-ways,  and  projecting  on 
the  knee-joint  on  each  side.  Now, 
the  girth  of  the  tourniquet  is  to  go 
round  the  knee  above  (not  upon) 
tl:ie  knee-pan,  and  over  the  pro- 
jecting ends  of  the  board.  The 
screw  should  rest  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  limb  and  the  knee-pan,  hav- 
ing also  a  pad  interposeij  between 
it  and  the  skin.  By  this  mode  of 
compressing  the  popliteal  artery, 
an  important  advantage  is  gained  j 
because  it  allows  the  arterial  circu- 
lation to  proceed  uninterrupted 
through  the  lateral  branching  ves- 
sels 3  the  large  superficial  veins  are 
not  disturbed  j  and  the  limb  re- 
mains in  the  same  state  as  if  the 
artery  alone  had  been  lied^— -In  all 
cases  of  profuse  hemorrhages,  when 
there  is  a  chance  of  saving  tlie 
limb,  such  method  of  applying  the 
common  tourniquet,  will  ber  pre- 
ferable to  the  usual  manner,  by 
which  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
is  entirely  stopped.  Farther,  in 
gun-shot  wounds,  compound  frac- 
tures, and  secondary  bleedings  af- 
ter amputation  below  the  knee,  the 
pra^^ice  here  suggested  will  gene". 
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rally  be  attended  with  the  desired 
effed. 

Having  thus  enlarged  upon  a 
subje6t,  which  materially  relates  to 
the  safety  of  every  individual,  wc 
shall  only  add  (as  supplementary  to 
the  article  Styptic),  that  in  ac- 
cidental injuries,  or  wounds  at- 
tended with  profuse  bleeding  from 
large  blood-vessels,  we  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  a  more  simple  and 
eiFdCiual  remedy  than  the  Poivder 
of  Gum  Arabic.  This  mild  appli- 
cation to  the  orifice  of  the  vein,  or 
artery,  speedily  forms  an  incrusta- 
tion around  the  part  afFeded  -, 
especially  if  it  be  immediately 
strewed  over  the  spot  from  which 
the  blood  issues  3  and  if  the  con- 
tiguous muscles  be  at  the  same 
time  gently  compressed,  till  a  pro- 
per bandage,  roller,  or  tourniquet, 
can  be  procured. 

TOWER-MUSTARD,  the 
Smooth,  or  TowER-woRT,  Tur» 
ritis  glabra,  L.  is  an  indigenous 
plant  growing  in  gravelly  mea- 
dows, pastures,  and  pits,  where 
the  stalks  attain  the  height  of  two 
feet,  and  the  greenish- white,  large 
flowers  appear  in  May  and  June.— 
The  taste  of  this  vegetable  resem- 
bles that  of  cresses ;  and,  affording 
wholesome  food  for  cattle,  we  con- 
ceive it  deserves  the  attention  of 
cultivators,  in  the  northern  parts 
of  the  island,  which  abound  with 
diy,  stony  lands  and  pastures. 
Farther,  the  flowers  of  the  tower- 
wort  supply  the  industrious  bee 
with  wax  and  honey. 
TRAGACANTH,agumobtained 
from  the  Astragalus  Tragacanthaj 
L.  a  thorny  bush,  growing  in  tlie 
Levant,  in  Candia,  on  Mounts 
Olyn^pus,  Ida,  and  jEtna  :  it  pays, 
on  importation,  a  duty  of  3^d. 
per  lb. 

Tragacanth    is    incomparably 
stronger 
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stronger  than  gum-arabic :  one 
<iram  of  the  former,  dissolved  in 
a  pint  of  water,  renders  it  of  the 
consistence  of  syrup,  while  an 
ounce  of  the  latter  is  required  to 
produce  a  thick  mucilage :  hence 
it  is  preferred  to  other  gums  in 
forming  lozenges. 

Compound  powder  of  Traga- 
cantliy  consists  of  this  drug,  of 
gum-arabic,  and  starch,  each  1^ 
oz.  and  3  oz.  of  double  refined 
sugar )  which  ingredients  are  con- 
jointly pulverized, — This  prepara- 
tion is  one  of  the  mildest  emollient 
jemedies  in  hedic  cases,  trouble- 
some coughs,  strangury,  and  simi- 
lar disorders,  occasioned  by  a  thin, 
vitiated  state  of  the  fluids  ;  the  dose 
being  from  ^  to  2  or  3  drams, 
which  may,  according  to  circum- 
stances, be  repeated  every  hour,  or 
at  longer  intervals. 

Train-oil.     See  Oil. 
TRANSFUSION   of  Blood, 
an  operation  by  which  that  fiuid 
may  be  conduced  from  one  animal 
body  into  another. 

This  singular  and  daring  attempt 
was  first  undertaken  by  Libavius, 
at  Halle,  early  in  the  17th  century  : 
he  recommended  experiments  to  be 
made  on  calves,  sheep,  dogs,  and 
other  animals.  After  these  had 
been  successfully  performed,  a 
whimsical  notion  of  prolonging  hu- 
man hfe,  by  the  pradice  of  trans- 
fusion, was  publicly  maintained, 
with  almost  general  approbation  by 
Lower,  in  England  J  Hoffman, 
in  Germany  ;  Denis,  in  France, 
and  other  bold  physicians.  But, 
when  several  persons  unfortunately 
fell  vi(5tims  to  such  experiments, 
the  flattering  prospect  completely 
vanished,  till  the  late  John  Hun- 
ter resumed  the  subjeft,  and  treat- 
ed it  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  his 
penetrating  genius. 
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In  performing  the  process  of 
transfusion,  the  vein,  which  is 
usually  (^losen  for  bloqdi-letting, 
was  opened,  and  a  quill,  or  other 
tube  introduced  in  a  perpendi- 
cular direftion:  the  correspond- 
ing vein  was  then  pierced  in  a 
healthy  person,  or  more  frequently 
in  robust  animals ;  and  a  similar 
tube  was  accommodated  to  the  ori- 
fice in  a  slanting  way  j  both  tubes 
were  then  passed  one  into  anoiher, 
and  thus  the  blood  was  gradual!/ 
transfused  -,  the  vein  being  tied  up, 
as  is  usual  after  venesedion. 

This  operation  is  certainly  inge- 
nious; but,  as  it  requires  equal 
judgment  and  dexterity,  we  doubt 
whether  it  will  ever  become  an 
useful  branch  of  the  healing  art,  ia 
the  present  state  of  society :  nay, 
i  t  appears  to  us,  that  it  cannqt  be 
performed  with  safety,  since  the 
introdu6lion  of  the  late  inocula- 
tiojis,  excepting  in  very  desperate 
cases,  such  as  hydrophobia,  or  other 
internal  poisons,  in  wliich  the  whole 
mass  of  the  blood  is  in  a  dissolved 
or  tainted  state.  Besides,  this  es- 
sential fluid  is,  in  every  person,  of 
a  peculiar  nature  adapted  to  his 
own  constitution  ;  and  consequent- 
ly cannot,  with  reasonable  hopes  of 
success,  be  transfused  into  ano- 
ther: hence  the  visionary  idea  of 
renovating  the  animal  spirits,  b/ 
artificial  menus,  and  of  prolonging 
human  life  beyond  tlie  period  ap- 
pointed by  Nat^ire,  must  necessa- 
rily be  defeated. — See  also  Life, 
Longevity,  &c. 

TRANSPLANTATION,  de- 
notes  the  adt  of  re.noving  either 
Cuttings,  layers,  roots,  or  entire 
young  plants,  from  one  soil  into 
another. 

For  this  purpose,  Mr.  Forsyth 
direds  the  side-shoots  of  trees  to 
be  cut'in,  at  different  lengths,  frora 

one 
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one  to  three  feci,  according  to  their 
size,  In  the  year  before  they  are  to 
be  transplanted  3  allowing  them  to 
groiu  rude,  that  is,  without  being 
nailed  in,  or  cutting  either  the  side 
or  fore-right  shoots,  during  the 
whole  summer.  In  the  course  of 
the  winter,  the  ground  ought  to  be 
opened  around  their  roots,  and  the 
tstrong  ones  cut-in  -,  after  which 
they  must  be  covered  with  soil. 
Thus,  fine  young  fibres,  will  strike 
forth ;  and,  in  the  succeeding  au- 
tumn, or  during  the  winter  (the 
sooner  the  better),  they  may  be 
transplanted  as  standards ;  care 
being  taken  to  place  them,  like  all 
other  trees  which  are  to  be  re- 
moved into  different  soils,  in  a  si- 
milar aspe<5l,  or  towards  the  same 
point  of  the  compass  ;  but,  if  cut- 
tings are  designed  to  be  planted 
against  a  wall,  Mr,  F.  advises  only 
the  roots  to  be  divided  ;  as  by  such 
method  a  considerable  saving  will 
not  only  result,  in  time  and  mo- 
ney, but  the  trees  also  will  bear 
fruit,  in  the  first  'year  after  their 
removal.  He  remarks,  that  he  has 
often  transplanted  old  plum-trees 
that  iKid  been  headed  d(nun,  and 
consequently  made  very  fine  roots  j 
which  he  divided,  and  "  thereby 
obtained  four  or  five  trees  from 
one,  cutting  them  so  as  to  form 
them  into  fine  heads." — See  also 
Fruit-tkees,  OpxChard,  (vol. 
iii.  p.  315),  and  Planting, 

TRAVELLER's-JOY,  Hones- 
ty, Virgin's  Bower,  or  Great 
WiJ.D-CLiMBEB.fCIefnatisFitaUa, 
L.  a  hardy, indigenous  shrub,  grow- 
ing in  hedges  and  shady  places, 
in  calcareous  soils,  where  it  flow- 
ers in  June  and  July. — It  is  easily 
propagated  by  layers  or  cuttings. 

The  fibrous  stalks  of  this  vege- 
table may  be  converted  into  paper: 
—the  whole  plant  is  very  acrid  to 
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the  touch  J  on  which  account  it  is 
frequently  employed  as  a  caustic, 
and  for  cleansing  old  ulcers. — 
Both  leaves  and  branches  may, 
with  advantage,  be  used  in  dyeing; 
and  Dambourney  obtained  from 
the  latter  alone,  a  yellow  decodion. 
— Bech STEIN  observes,  that  the 
hard,  compa6t,  yellow,  and  odori- 
ferous wood  of  this  shrub,  fur- 
nishes an  excellent  material  for  ve- 
neering. 

Treacle,  the  Common.  See 
Molasses;  and  Beerj  vol.  -i. 
p.  237. 

TREACLE,  the  Ven^ice,  or 
Mithridate,  Tkeriaca  Andro- 
machi,  a  celebrated  medley  of 
drugs,  composed  of  60  ingredients ; 
prepared ;  pulverized  ;  ai)d,  with 
honey,  formed  into  an  ele6luar}^ : 
it  was  reputed  among  the  ancients 
to  be  a  specific  against  poisons,  and 
was  formerly  em  ployed  in  intermit- 
tent, malignant,  and  other  fevers. 
At  present,  however,-  it  is  super- 
seded by  the  opiate  clcStnarj/,  which 
consists  of  purified  opium,  6drams  j 
caraway-seeds,  long-pepper,  and 
ginger,  of  each  2  oz.  3  and  three 
times  their  weight  of  the  syrup  of 
white  poppy,  boiled  to  the  con- 
sistence of  honey.  The  solid  sub- 
stances are  to  be  pulverized,  and 
the  opium  first  separately  incorpo- 
rated with  the  syrup,  over  a  mo- 
derate fire;  when  the  other  ingre- 
dients should  be  gradually  added. 
—This  composition  is  very  pov/- 
erful :  the  doses  vary  according  to 
the  age,  sex,  strength,  and  other 
circumstances;  so  that  tliey  ought 
to  be  regularly  prescribed. 

Treacle-Mustard.  See  Mi- 
thridate-Mustard. 

Treacle-Hedge-Mustard,  or 
Treacle  Wormseed.  See  Mus- 
tard, the  Heilge. 

TREE,  the  largest  of  vegetabl* 
pro* 
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productions,  rising  to  a  consider- 
-able  height,  with  a  single  stem. 

Trees  are  divided  into  two  prin- 
cipal classes,  namely,  fruit,  and 
timber  trees  :  the  former  includes 
all  such  as  are  raised  chiefly,  or  en^ 
tirely,  for  their  edible  fruit  j  an  ac- 
count of  which,  together  with  their 
mode  of  cultivation,  the  reader 
will  find  in  alphabetical  order,  and 
also  in  the  articles  Fruit-trees, 
Orchard,  &c. — ^The  second  divi- 
sion comprehends  those  trees,  the 
wood  of  which  is  employed  In  ship- 
building, machinery,  or  for  other 
useful  purposes,  such  as  the  Oak, 
Larch,  &c.  j  the  culture  of  which 
has  been  discussed  under  those  re- 
spedive  heads. — See  also  Timber. 

The  growth  of  trees  is  a  subject 
of  considerable  importance  ;  but 
few  accurateexperiments  have  been 
made,  in  order  to  ascertain  their 
aw72//ff/ increase  in  height  and  bulk. 
•—In  the PkilosophiaUTransadiiojis 
of  the  RoT^al  Society,  for  178S, 
Mr.  Barker  states,  as  the  result 
of  his  observations,  that  oak,  and 
ash-trees,  grow  nearly  in  equal  pro- 
portions, increasing  about  1,  or  1^ 
inch  every  year.  He  remarks,  that 
when  the  annual  growth  amounts 
to  one  inch  in  height,  a  coat  one- 
sixtli  of  an  inch  in  thickness  will- 
accrue  to  the  tree ;  and  as  "  the 
limber  added  to  the  body  every 
year,  is  its  length  multiplied  into 
the  thickness  of  the  coat,  and  into 
the  girth,"  more  timber  is  produced 
in  proportion  to  the  increasing  thick- 
ness of  the  stem. 

The  health  and  vegetation  of 
trees  may  be  greatly  promoted,  by 
scraping  them ;  by  cutting  away 
the  cankered  parts  ;  and  by  wash- 
ing their  stems,  annuallij,  in  the 
month  of  February  or  March.-— 
Hence,  Mr.  Forsyth,  in  his  inge- 
jjioufi  *'  Tnalisi:  on  tki  Culture  and 
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Management  of  Fruit-trees,"  &c. 
(4to.  ll.  lis.  (id.  5  Longman  and 
Rees,  &c.  1802),  recommends 
fresh  cow-dung  to  be  mixed  witli 
urine  and  soap-suds  ;  and  the  com- 
position to  be  applied  to  the  stems 
and  branches  of  fruit,  forest,  or 
timber-trees,  in  the  same  manner 
as  tlie  ceilings  of  rooms  are  white- 
washed. This  operation,  he  ob- 
serves, will  not  only  destroy  the 
eggs  of  inse6ts,  that  are  hatched 
daring  the  spring  and  summer,  but 
also  prevent  the  growth  of  moss ; 
and,  if  it  be  repeated  in  autumn, 
after  the  fall  of  the  leaves,  it  will 
kill  the  eggs  of  those  numerous  in- 
se6ts,  which  are  hatched  during 
that  season  and  the  winter ;  thus 
contributing  to  nourish  the  tree, 
and  to  preserve  its  bark  in  a  fine 
and  healthy  state. — A  similar  prac- 
tice of  washing  and  rubbing  trees 
was  devised,  many  years  since,  by 
Mr.  Evelyn,  and  Dr.  Hales, 
who  dirc<9:  it  to  be  perforined  first 
with  simple  water  and  a  scrubbing 
brush',  and  afterwards  with  a  coarse 
flannel:  the  trees,  thus  managed, 
throve  uncommonly  j  and  Mr- 
Marsh  AM  relates,  that  a  beech- 
tree,  between  spring  and  autumn,  in- 
creased 2  five-tenths  inches  in  thick- 
ness, which  was  one -tenth  of  an  inch 
more  than  an  unwashed  tree. — 
Mr.  Forsyth's  mixture,  however, 
is  far  preferable  to  common  water; 
and,  if  the  use  of  the  latter  fluid  be 
attended  with  such  beneficial  ef- 
fe6ts,  it  may  be  rationally  conclud- 
ed, that  the  former  will  be  pro- 
du6live  of  still  greater  advantages. 
In  common  with  other  objeds 
of  the  vegetable  creation,  trees  arc 
liable  to  a  variety  of  diseases  ; 
which,  if  not  timely  attended  to, 
eventually  destroy  them. — Having 
already  treated  of  such  affedions, 
under  the  heads  of  Canker,  Moss, 
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Src. ;  we  shall  in  this  place  intro- 
duce a  concise  account  of  Mr. 
Forsytm's  improved  method  of 
curing  injuries  and  defeats  in  fruit, 
or  in  forest  trees  j  for  which  His 
Majesty  has  graciously  rewarded 
him  J  on  condition  that  it  should 
be  pablished.  Mr.  F.  dire6ts  all 
the  decayed,  hollow,  loose,  rotten, 
injured,  diseased  and  dead  parts,  to 
be  cut  away,  till  the  knife  extend 
to  the  sound  or  solid  wood,  So 
as  to  leave  the  surface  perfectly 
smooth.  The  composition  (pre- 
pared in  the  manner  described 
vol.  i.  p.  S8,  and  rendered  of  the 
consistence  of  thick  paint,  by  add- 
ing a  sufBcient  quantity  of  soap- 
suds and  urine)  should  then  be 
laid  on  with  a  painter's  brush,  to 
the  thickness  of  about  l-8th  of  an 
inch,  and  the  edges  finished  off  as 
thin  as  possible.  Next,  five  parts 
of  dry  pulverized  wood-ashes  should 
be  mixed  with  one  part  of  bone- 
ashes,  previously  reduced  to  powder  j 
and  then  be  put  into  a  tin-box,  the 
top  of  which  is  perforated  with 
holes:  the  powder  must  be  sprink- 
led over  the  surface  of  the  compo- 
sition, being  suffered  to  remain 
half  an  hour  for  absorbing  the 
moisture ;  when  an  additional  por- 
tion of  the  powder  should  be  gently 
applied  with  the  hand,  till  the 
whole  plaster  acquire  a  smooth  sur- 
face.— As  the  edges  of  such  exci- 
sions grow  up,  care  ought  to  be 
taken,  that  the  neiu  wood  may 
not' come  in  contaft  with  the  de^ 
cayed ;  for  which  purpose,  it  will 
be  advisable  to  cut  out  the  latter, 
in  proportion  as  the  former  ad- 
vances ',  a  hollow  space  being  left 
between  both,  in  order  that  the 
newly-grown  wood  may  have  suffi- 
cient room  to  extend,  and  fill  up 
the  cavity,  so  that  it  in  a  manner 
forms  a  new  tree.  By  this  process. 
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old  and  decayed  pear-trees  have,  in 
the  second  summer  after  its  applica- 
tion, produced  fruit  of  the  best 
quality,  and  finest  flavour  j  nay, 
in  the  course  of  four  or  five  years, 
they  yielded  such  abundant  crops, 
as  young  healthy  trees  could  not 
have  borne  in  10  or  20  years.  Bj 
such  treatment,-  likewise,  large, 
aged  ehn-trees,  all  the  parts  of  which 
were  broken,  having  only  a  small 
portion  of  bark  left  on  the  trunk, 
shot  forth  stems  from  their  tops, 
to  the  height  of  above  30  feet, 
within  six  or  seven  years  after  the 
composition  had  been  applied.— 
Thus  it  appears,  that  both  forest 
and  fruit-trees  may  be  renovated, 
and  preserved  in  a  flourishing  state  j 
while  the  latter  may  be  rendered 
more  fruitful  than  at  any  former 
period. — We  regret  that  our  limits 
confine  us  to  the  present  short  ac- 
^count,  and  refer  the  reader  to  Mr. 
Forsyth's  Treatise  above  cited; 
which  is  illustrated  with  13  elegant 
engravings. 

TREE-MALLOW,  the  Sea,  or 
Velvet-leaf,  Lavatera  arhorea, 
L.  an  indigenous  biennial,  growing 
on  the  sea-shores,  where  it  flowers 
from  July  to  October. — ^This  being 
the  only  native  species  of  eleven 
plants,  belonging  to  the  same  ge- 
nus, we  shall  briefly  remark,  that 
all  the  Tree-mallows  deserve  to  be 
more  generally  cultivated,  both  in 
gardens  and  fields  j  not  only  for 
their  elegant  flowers,  which  abound 
with  honey,  but  chiefly  for  the 
valuable  material  obtained  from 
their  fibrous  stalks  : — We  learn 
from  Bechstein,  that  such  stalks 
may,  with  equal  advantage,  be 
converted  into  paper,  and  pack- 
thread or  lass,  serving  as  a  substi* 
tute  for  hemp. 

TREFOIL,  or  Trifolium,  L.  a 
genus  of  fifty-five  species,  l6  of 

'which 
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which  are  indigenous :  of  these  we 
shall  mention  the  following  : 

1.  The  pratense,  or  Common 
Clover ; 

2.  The  medium,  v.  alpestre,  or 
Red,  Perennial  Clover  > 

3.  The  procuml ens,  v.  agrarium, 
Hop-clover,  or  Hop-trefoil  j  and 

4.  The  repens,  or  White  Clo- 
ver.    See  vol. ii.  pp.  9 — 12. 

5.  The  Melilotus  officinalis ,  or 
Melilot-trefoil.  See  Melilot  the 
Common. 

6.  The  arvense,  or  Hare's-foot 
Trefoil,  grows  in  sandy  pastures, 
corn-fields,  and  chalky  situations  -, 
where  it  flowers  in  July  and  Au- 
gust. This  species  is  strongly  aro- 
matic j  and,  \yhen  dried,  retains  its 
odour  for  a'considerable  time  : — it 
affords  a  grateful  food  to  cattle ; 
andis,  by  Bechstein,  recommend- 
ed as  a  valuable  substitute  for  oak- 
bark,  in  tanning  leather. 

7.  The  fragiferum,  or  Straw- 
berry Trefoil,  thrives  in  moist 
meadows,  chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of 
London,  where  it  flowers  in  Au- 
gust.— ^This  perennial  vegetable  is 
industriously  cultivated  by  the 
Greenlanders,  who  propagate  it  by 
seed,  and  also  transplant  the  stalks, 
which  thus  attain  the  height  of 
seven  feet.  Its  whitish  and  reddish 
flower-heads  are  nearly  globular, 
and  slightly  compressed  on  the  up- 
per surface.  The  whole  plant  af- 
fords as  nutritive  food  to  cattle  as 
the  Common  or  Meadow- clover. 

TREFOIL,  theCoMMOK  Bird's- 
FOOT,  OY  Lotus  corniculatus,  L.  an 
^indigenous  perennial,  growing  in 
meadows,  pastures,  heaths,  and 
road-sides,  where  it  flowers  from 
June  to  August. — ^This  plant  is 
e;iten  by  cows,  goats,  and  horses ; 
but,  according  to  Linn^us,  is 
not  relished  by  swine  or  sheep; 
though  it  is  propagated  in  Hert- 
fordshire as  pasturage  for  the  latter 


animals. — Dr.  A itders on  strongly 
recommends  it  to  be  cultivated  for 
cattle;  and  Mr,  Woodward  re- 
marks, that  it  may  be  raised  to 
great  advantage;  as  it  attains  a 
considerable  height  in  moist  mea- 
dows, and  makes  good  hay. — Its 
flowers,  when  dried,  acquire  a 
greenish  cast  j  in  which  resped, 
they  resemble  those  of  the  plants 
producing  Indigo  :  it  is,  there- 
fore, probable,  that  they  may  be 
advantageously  employed  for  ob« 
tainiiiga  substitute  for  that  expen- 
sive dyeing  material. 

According  to  Bradley,  an  in- 
fusion of  the  seeds,  flowers,  and 
leaves  of  the  Common  Bird's-foot, 
in  wine,  operates  as  a  diuretic ;  and 
at  the  same  time  tends  to  allay  the 
irritation  of  the  urinary  canal. 

TROUT,  or  Salmofario,  L,  a 
fish  inhabiting  the  British  lakes 
and  rivers  :  its  head  is  short  and 
roundish ;  the  tail  is  broad,  and 
the  mouth  of  a  large  size ;  tlie 
whole  body  attaining  from  one  to 
two  feet  in  length,  and  weighing 
from  5  or  6  oz.  to  4lbs. 

Trouts  are  extremely  voracious ; 
preying  on  small  fishes,  inse6ts, 
and  even  shell-fish  :  they  likewise, 
occasionally  swallow  gravel,  or 
small  pebbles,  to  assist  the  commi- 
nution of  testaceous  food. — ^There 
is  a  species  caught  in  certain  lakes 
in  Ireland,  called  gillaroo  trouts, 
that  are  remarkable  for  a  muscular 
substance  found  in  their  stomachs, 
which  occasionally  forms  a  dish  at 
the  Irish  tables,  under  the  name  of 
gizzard ;  on  account  of  its  resem- 
blance to  tliat  organ  of  digestion  in 
birds. 

Trouts  are  taken  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  but  are  most  palatable 
during  the  summer ;  for  their  flesh, 
in  the  winter,  is  white  and  insipid  ; 
in  the  former  season,  it  is  fat,  and 
of  a  reddish  hue:— to  the  angler, 

they 
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Ihey  afford  excellent  diversion, 
which  is  so  eagerly  pursued,  that 
the  liberty  of  fishing  in  some  of 
the  streams  near  the  metropolis,  is 
sometimes  rented  at  ]0l.  per  an- 
num. In  Cumberland,  great  num- 
bers of  trout  are  potted  with  the 
Charr,  and  sent  to  the  London 
market. 

The  proper  season  of  angling  for 
trout,  is  in  the  months  of  June  and 
July  J  when  a  stout  rod  and  line 
baited  with  two  lob-wbrms,  is  used 
•for  the  larger  kind  of  these  tish,  in 
a  dark  night;  and  is  generally  at- 
tended with  success.  As  the  usual 
method  differs  in  no  material  re- 
spect from  that  of  taking  Carp,  we 
lefer  the  reader  to  vol.  i.   p.  43/. 

The  flesh  of  trout  affords  food  of 
a  veiy  fine  flavour,  and  is  easily 
digested.  Those  of  a  large  size, 
procured  from  clear  rapid  streams, 
with  a  giravelly  or  stony  bed,  gene- 
rally cut  /of  a  deep  salmon  colour, 
and  are  esteemed  for  their  superior 
delicacy. — There  is  a  species  term- 
ed the  IVhite  Trout,  caught  chiefly 
in  the  river  Esk :  the  flesh  of  this 
fish,  in  dressing,  acquires  a  red- 
dish tint,  ?nd  is  much  valued. 
.  TROY-WEIGHT,  is  that  mode 
of  weighing  certain  commodities, 
in  which,  the pOMWt/  contains  twelve 
ounces,  each  of  them  being  divided 
into  ttventy  penny- weights  and  the 
latter  into  twenty-four  grains  each : 
on  the  contrary,  a  pound  of  avoir- 
dupois consists  of  sixteen  ounces  j 
so  that  each  oz,  has  eight  drams, 
or  drachms ;  each  dram,  three 
scruples  ;  and  each  scruple,  twenty 
grains.  —  See  also  Avojrdupois 
and  Weight. 

True-love.   See  Herb-Paris. 

TRUFFLE,  or  Trubs,  Lyco- 
perdmi  tuher,  L.  {Tuber  ciharium 
of  Dr.  Withering),  is  a  species 
of  puft'-ball,  which  grows  under 
ground,  without  any  roots   or  the 
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access  of  light  J  and  attains  a  size  of 
from  a  pea  to  the  largest  potatoes* 
In  Britain,  however,  it  is  of  a  glo- 
bular form,  resembling  that  of  a 
large  plumb;  and,  when  young,  its 
surface  is  whitish  j  being  inter- 
spersed with  elevated  dots,  the. 
centre  of  which  contains  a  brown 
powder,  similar  to  that  of  the  com- 
mon Puff-ball:  as  it  becomes 
old,  the  colour  turns  black. — ^This 
species  of  fungus  may  be  searched 
for  in  hilly  forests,  which  have  a 
sandy  or  dry  clayey  bottom,  at  the 
depth  of  four  or  live  inches  in  the 
earth  J  though  it  seldom  exceeds 
four  or  five  oz.  in  weight,  while 
those  produced  on  the  Continent, 
frequently  weigh  from  eight  to  six- 
teen ounces. — It  is  one  of  the  most 
wholesome  and  nutritive  of  the  es- 
culent fungi,  and  is  generally  dis- 
covered by  means  of  dogs,  which 
are  taught  to  scent  it  5  so  that,  on 
smelling  the  truflSe,  they  bark,  and 
scratch  it  up. — In  Italy,  it  is  like- 
wise rooted  up  by  pigs,  which  are 
either  furnished  with  a  ring  around 
their  snout  j  or,  it  is  taken  from, 
them  by  an  attendant. 

Truffles  are  highly  esteemed  at 
the  tables  of  the  luxurious,  where 
they  are  served  up,  either  roasted 
in  a  fresh  state,  like  potatoes  j  or^ 
they  are  dried,  sliced,  and  dressed 
as  ingredients  in  soups  and  ragouts. 
The  most  delicious  are  internally 
white,  and  possess  the  odour  of 
garlic. — They  pay,  on  importation, 
a  duty  of  2s.  S^d.  per  lb. 

Tube-root.  See  Meadow- 
Saffron. 

TULIP,  or  Tulipa,  L.  a  genus 
of  plants  comprising  four  species, 
the  principal  of  which  is  the  Ges- 
Tieriana,  or  Common  Garden  Tu- 
lip, a  native  of  Cappadocia. — It  is 
divided  into  two  sorts,  termed  the 
early,  or  dwarf  spring  tulips,  which 
blow  iu  the  beginning  of  spring; 

and 
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and  the  late  powering  tulips-,  tliat 
appear  about  the  latter  part  of  April, 
or  in  May  and  June.  Both  sorts  com- 
prehend numerous  varieties,  such 
as  black,  gulden,  yellow,  purple- 
violet,  rose,  vermilion,  &c.  from 
their  respefl;ive  colours.  They  are 
highly  valued  by  the  curious  in 
horticulture,  and  sold  by  florists  at 
from  5  s.  to  201.  per  root,  accord- 
ing to  their  rarity,  or  the  degree  of 
estimation  in  which  they  are  held. — 
In  Holland ,  ihey  form  a  considerable 
article  of  trade ;  and  there  are  in- 
stances of  single  bulbs  of  these 
flowers  having  been  purchased  at 
the  extravagant  price  of  from  2000 
to  5000  guilders. 

Tulips  furnish  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal ornaments  of  the  garden  : 
they  are  propagated  by  planting 
offsets  from  the  bulbous  roots,  in 
common  garden  soil,  either  in  au- 
tumn^  or  towards  the  end  of  De- 
cember, according  to  their  early  or 
late  periods  of  flowering  5  and,  if 
such  soil  be  changed  every  year, 
new  varieties,  both  of  single  and 
double  tulips,  beautifully  diversi- 
fied with    various    colours^    ma/ 
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easily  be  obtained :  these  plants 
require  only  to  be  sheltered,  during 
the  severity  of  winter ;  to  be  kept 
clear  of  weeds  j  and  to  be  watered 
occasionally  in  tlie  long  droughts  of 
summer. 

There  is  an  indigenous  species 
of  this  plant,  termed  the  sylves" 
tris,  or  Wild  Tulip,  which  grows 
in  chalk-pits  ;  and  is  found  chiefly 
in  the  vicinity  of  Norwich,  and 
Bury  3  where  its  small  fragrant 
yellow  flowers  blow  in  the  month 
of  April.  The  fresh  root  is  acrid, 
and  excites  vomiting;  but,  when 
boiled,  it  may  safely  be  eaten  with 
the  addition  of  butter  and  pepper  j 
affording  a  palatable  dish. 

TUMBREL,  a  machine  employ- 
ed chiefly  in  the  county  of  Lin- 
coln; for  the  purpose  of  giving 
food  to  sheep,  during  the  winter. 

In  the  4th  vol.  of  the  "  Reper* 
tory  of  Arts,"  &c.  we  meet  with 
a  description  of  a  contrivance 
which  is  equally  simple  and  useful : 
we  have,  therefore,  been  induced 
to  give  the  annexed  Cut,  represent* 
ing  it^  stru^ure» 
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It  consists  of  a  circular  cage  or 
crib,  which  may  be  made  of  wil- 
low, osiers,  or  similar  pliant  brush- 
wood. .  The  whole  is  ten  feet  in 
circumference,  being  closely  wat- 
tled to  the  height  of  one  foot,  above 
which  it  is  left  open  for  the  space 
of  about  18  inches ;  when  it  is 
again  wattled  to  the  height  of  8  or 
9  inches  J  an  opening,  18  inches 
broad,  being  left  at  the  top,  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  ia  turnips,  or 
other  provender.  The  staves,  form- 
ing the  skeleton  of  the  machine 
above  represented,  are  10  inches 
apart,  so  that  12  sheep  may  feed  at 
one  time  in  each  tumbrel. 

Considerable  advantages  are  de- 
rived from  this  raetliod  of  feeding 
sheep  J  as  it  greatly  reduces  the 
expence  of  provender,  which  is 
thus  prevented  from  being  soiled 
with  dung,  or  trodden  under  foot. 
In  such  a  state  of  separation,  the 
stronger  animals  cannot  drive  away 
the  weaker  sheep  5  each  being  secur- 
ed by  the  head,  while  they  are  eat- 
ing. Farther,  the  constru6tion  of  the 
tumbrel  being  attended  with  no 
difficulties,  it  may  be  readily  pro- 
cured, and  be  daily  conveyed  to 
any  part  of  a  farm :  if  proper  care 
be  taken,  this  utensil  may  be  pre- 
served in  constant  use,  for  eight  or 
ten  years. 

TUMOR,  or  Swelling,  in 
animal  economy,  denotes  an  en- 
largement or  preternatural  tume- 
faftion  of  any  part  of  the  bodyj 
and  is  either  of  an  indolent  nature, 
such  as  Cancer,  Schirrus  and 
ScROPHULA  j  or  hiflamviatory ,  as 
occurs  in  the  female  breast,  in  chil- 
blains, and  various  other  local  af- 
fedions. — With  respe6\  to  the  lat- 
ter, we  refer  to  the  article  In- 
flammation; and,  as  most  of 
the  former  are  distinguished,  cither 
by  the  cause  from  which  they  arise, 
or  by  other  circwxistances,  wiience 
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they  have  received  particular  de- 
nominations, we  shall  in  this  place 
only  give  a  few  diredions,  relative 
to  the  treatment  of  indolent  tumors 
in  general. 

When  swellings  of  this  nature 
gradually  appear  on  any  part  of  the 
human  body,  and  are  not  attended 
with  either  pain  or  inflammation, 
the  mode  of  discussing  them  en- 
tirely depends  on  their  situation. 
Thus,  when  the  glands  are  swoln, 
cold  astringent  fomentations,  or 
saponaceous  and  mercurial  plasters, 
conjoined  with  cold-bathing,  espe- 
cially in  sea-water,  will  generally 
be  attended  with  good  effects.  If 
the  tumor  be  situated  on  muscular 
or  fleshy  parts,  warm  fomenta- 
tions have  often  been  found  of  ser- 
vice; on  bony  or  tendinous  parts, 
gentle  fridion,  and  afterwards  mo- 
derate compression,  are  in  most 
cases  sufficient  to  remove  the  ob- 
stru6lion. 

TUNBRIDGE-WATER,  a 
chalybeate  mineral  fluid,  obtained 
from  numerous  springs  that  rise 
at  Tunbridge,  in  the  county  of 
Xent.  Wlien  first  draivn  from 
the  well,  it  is  transparent,  being 
divested  of  all  colour ;  not  emiting 
any  peculiar  odour;  and  tasting 
slightly  of  iron.  If  exposed  for 
several  hours  to  the  air,  this  water 
evolves  numerous  small  bubbles, 
that  adhere  to  the  sides  of  the 
vessel;  becomes  turbid;  and,  ia 
the  course  of  24  hours,  its  pro- 
perties are  totally  dissipated.  Hence 
Dr.  Hales  recommends  five  drops 
of  the  aromatic  acid  of  vitriol,  to 
be  added  to  each  bottle  containing 
the  water;  as,  by  this  expedient, 
its  chalybeate  ingredients  may  be 
preserved  for  two  or  three  months, 
when  carried  to  distant  places. 

nie  Tunbridge- water  is  as- 
serted to  be  of  eminent  service  in 
irregular    digestion  ;    flatulency ; 
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in  the  incipient  stages  of  those 
chronic  disorders,  which  are  at- 
tended with  great  debility;  in  chlo- 
rosis; and  numerous  other  com- 
plaints incident  to  the  female  sex. 
The  dose  varies  at  each  time,  from 
half  to  three  quarters  of  a  pint, 
according  to  the  age,  constitution, 
and  case  of  the  patient :  it  is  taken 
at  two  or  three  intervals,  between 
8  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  noon. 
As  this  water  is  apt  to  produce  a 
sensation  of  coldness  in  the  sto- 
mach, together  with  nausea  or 
sickness,  when  dr\ink  fresh  from 
the  well,  it  will  be  advisable  to 
pour  it  into  a  bottle ;  and,  after 
closing  it  carefully  with  a  cork,  to 
immerse  the  vessel  in  hot  water, 
where  it  will  acquire  a  moderate 
w'aiTnth ;  and  thus  such  incon- 
venience may  be  easily  obviated. 
Sometimes,  however,  this  chaly- 
beate occasions  pain  in  the  region 
of  the  heart;  a  slight  degree  of 
giddiness  ;  and  a  sense  of  fulness 
over  the  whole  body;  but  these 
symptoms  generally  disappear  in  a 
few  days  after  commencing  a  re- 
gular course ;  when  it  produces 
cffedi  totally  different,  by  in- 
creasing both  the  appetite,  and  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  while  the 
animal  spirits  are  said  to  be  im- 
proved. 

There  are  many  chalybeate 
springs  in  England,  possessing  si- 
milar properties  with  the  Tun- 
bridge- waters  ;  but  which  our  li- 
mits will  not  permit  us  to  specify  : 
we  shall  therefore  only  notice  the 
hlingUm,  or  New  Tuntridge  Spa, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis. 
It  is  of  a  ferruginous  taste ;  and, 
when  first  drunk,  occasions  a  slight 
degree  of  vertigo,  and  a  propensity 
to  sleep,  in  j^crsons  of  plethoric 
habits ;  but  such  symptoms  may 
be  prevented,  by  adding  a  small 
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portion  of  pure  water.  Farther, 
the  Islington  chalybeate  parts  with 
its  volatile  ingredients  within  two 
hours  after  it  is  drawn  :  it  will, 
therefore,  be  advisable  to  drink 
this  fluid,  if  possible,  on  the  spot  j 
or,  where  such  method  is  im- 
pra6ticable,  to  adopt  the  expedient 
before  suggested  by  Dr.  Hales.—. 
The  New  Tunbridge  Spa  may  be 
safely  resorted  to  by  persons  la- 
bouring under  the  complaints  be- 
fore mentioned,  especially  in  scro- 
phulous,  and  other  glandular  ob- 
stru6tions;  as  likewise  with  the 
view  of  reducing  corpulency. 

Those  who  are  situated  at  too 
great  a  distance  from  mineral 
springs,  may  prepare  such  water 
artificially,  by  dissolving  six  grains 
of  the  salt  of  steel,  or  vitriolated 
iron,  in  one  pint  of  common 
water.  This  solution  possesses, 
though  in  a  weaker  degree,  similar 
properties  to  those  of  the  Islington 
Spa. 

TUNNY,  or  Scomler  Thunnus, 
a  fish  of  the  mackerel  kind,  which 
abounds  in  tlic  Mediterranean  Sea, 
and  sometimes  frequents  the  Bri- 
tish coasts :  during  the  Herring 
season,  considerable  shoals  are 
found  in  the  lochs  or  lakes  of 
Scotland,  whithfcr  {hty  resort  in 
pursuit  of  that  fish.  The  tunny 
is  from  six  to  ten  feet  in  length  j 
its  round  body  is  bulky ;  and  the 
tail  forms  a  crescent. 

These  fish  are  taken  either  with 
nets,  or  by  hooks  appended  to 
ropes,  and  baited  with  herrings. 
In  a  fresh  state,  their  flesh  resem- 
bles raw  beef:  when  boiled,  it 
becomes  pale,  and  acquires  a  deli- 
cate  flavour,  similar  to  that  of  sal- 
mon. The  belly,  however,  is  the 
part  held  in  the  greatest  esteem, 
and  which  is  mostly  salted;  but, 
being  extremely  fat,  it  ought  not 
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to  be  eaten  by  convalescents,  or 
those  whose  digestion  is  impaired. 

TURBITH,  or  Turpeth,  an 
officinal  drug,  being  the  bark  from 
the  fleshy  roots  of  the  Convolvulus 
Turpethum,  L.  an  exotic  species  of 
the  Bind- weed,  growing  in  Ceylon. 

Tarbith  is  imported  in  oblong 
pieces,  which  are  of  a  brown,  or 
ash-colotir  externally,  and  whitish 
within.  The  best  is  brittle  j  con- 
tains a  large  portion  of  resinous 
matter  ;  and  is  at  first  of  a  sweetish 
taste  J  but,  when  chewed,  it  be- 
comes pungent  and  nauseous. — 
Tins  drug  is  occasionally  employed 
as  a  purgative  j  but  is  by  no  means 
safe,  or  uniform,  in  its  operation. — 
It  pays,  when  imported  by  the 
East-India  Company,  2l .  per  cent, 
according  to  its  value,  and  farther. 
Is.  lid.  per  lb.  being  the  duty  for 
home  consumption. 

TURBITH-MINERAL,  or 
Yellow- VITRIOL ATED  Quick- 
silver, a  medicinal  precipitate  ob- 
tained by  cautiously  mixing  eight 
parts  of  vitriolic  acid  with  four  of 
purified  mercury;  and  distilling  the 
whole  to  dryness,  in  a  retort  placed 
in  a  sand-furnace.  The  white  calx, 
on  being  reduced  to  powder,  and 
thrown  into  warm  distilled  water, 
assumes  a  yellow  colour ;  and  be- 
comes tasteless  after  repeated  ablu- 
tions. 

Turbith-mineral  is  a  powerful 
emetic,  arid  has  been  given  witli 
frequent  success,  in  doses  of  from 
if  to  6  or  8  grains,  to  robust  per- 
sons, who  were  afflifted  with  le- 
prous diseases,  and  glandular  ob- 
strudions,  that  had  resisted  the. 
power  of  other  medicines.  It  has 
also  been  recommended,  in  doses 
s^nounting  from  six  grains  to  a 
scruple  every  day,  in  cases  of  hy^ 
drophohia ;  and  some  instances  have 
c^curred,  in  which  it  not  only  pre- 


vented  'madness  in  dogs  that  had 
been  bitten,  but  also  efFe6tcd  a 
cure,  after  the  disease  had  a6tually 
taken  place. — Lastly,  the  water,  in 
which  this  mineral  is  washed,  has 
been  used  externally  for  lotions,  in 
the  itch  and  other  cutaneous  affec- 
tions ;  but  such  pra6tice  ought  ne- 
ver to  be  adopted  without  proper 
advice;  as  it  may  be  attended  with 
danger. 

TUR  BOT,  or  PleuroneBcs  maxi^ 
mus,  L.  is  a  large  fish  of  a  remark- 
able form,  nearly  square ;  the  up- 
per part  of  its  body  being  ash-co- 
loured, with  numerous  black  spots 
of  different  sizes :  thebelly  is  white; 
the  skin  wrinkled,  without  scales ; 
and  furnished  with  small,  short 
spines,  irregularly  disposed. 

Turbt)ts  grow  to  a  very  consi. 
derable  size,  commonly  weighing 
from  20  to  30lbs. :  they  are  chiefly 
taken  otf  the  north  coasts  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland ; 
though  one  of  the  best  known 
stations  for  the  Turbot- fishery,  is 
that  on  the  Dogger-bank, — ^lliesc 
fish  generally  associate  in  deep  wa- 
ter, and  are  mostly  drawn  up  by 
hooks  and  lines.  The  bait,  usually 
eitiployed,  consists  of  small  pieces 
of  fresh  herring,  the  lesser  lam- 
prey, haddock,  or  similar  portions 
of  fresh  bullock's  liver. — The  tur- 
bot-fishery  commences  early  in 
Lent;  and,  if  conduded  with  skill 
and  regularity,  it  furnishes  em- 
ployment to  a  great  number  of 
persons,  who,  in  a  produ6tive  sea- 
son, runlnto  harbour  twice  a  week, 
to  deliver  their  cargoes. 

As  an  article  of  food,  the  flesh 
of  the"  turbot,  though  firm,  is  ten- 
der, abounding  h  ith  rich  gelatinous 
nutriment :  it  is  farther  improved, 
'by  suspending  the  fish  in  tlje  open 
air  for  24  or  43  hours  in  the  win- 
ter, before  it  is  cooked. 

TURF, 
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TUJRI'',  3  brown  or  bhckish  fos- 
sil, consisting  of  a  rich  earth  com- 
bined with  the  fibrous  roots  of 
vegetables,  miner^  oils,  &c. 

Turf  difters  from  peat,  only  in 
its  harder  consistence  j  the  latter 
being  obtained  from  peat-bogs,  and 
the  former  is  dug  out  of  more  solid 
ground,  such  as  dry  commons,  on 
which  cottagers  exercise  the  right 
af  turharyy  by  prescription  :  both 
species  are  chiefly  used  as  fuel,  in 
those  counties  where  coal  and 
wood  are  scarce.  After  the  turf 
or  peat  are  consumed,  their  ashes 
are  employed  either  as  a  Manure, 
or  they  may  be  advantageously 
strewed  on  land  infe(5ted  with 
Chafers.  See  vol.  i.  p.  485. — 
Farther,  it  appears  from  the  experi- 
ment of  M.  Sage,  that  turf  may  be 
charred,  or  reduced  to  a  state  of 
cinder,  in  the  same  manner  as 
Charcoal  3  and  thus  serve  as  an 
excellent  substitute  for  the  latter  j 
because  it  not  only  burns  with  a 
more  intense  heat,  but  is  also  of  a 
longer  duration. 

TURKEY,  or  Mele<igns  gallo- 
pavo,  L.  a  bird  originally  from 
North  America;  but  which  has 
long  been  domesticated  in  Britain  : 
it  has  a  caruncle  both  on  the  head 
and  throat  j  the  breast  of  the  male 
being  tufted.  When  irritated,  the 
feathers  of  this  jiart  are  remarkably 
ere6ted ;  the  prominence  on  tlie 
forehead  is  relaxed;  and  the  bare 
spots  of  the  face  and  neck  become 
uncommonly  red. 

Turkies  subsist  on  grain  and  in- 
5e6ts  :  early  in  the  spring,  the  fe- 
male frequently  wanders  to  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  farm- 
yard, for  the  purpose  of  construft- 
jpg  lier  nest  j  where  she  deposits 
from  14  to  17  white  eggs,  marked 
with  reddish  or  yellow  freckles  5 
but  jeldom  produces  mo»  than  o^e 
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brood  in  a  season.  Great  numbers 
of  these  birds  are  reared  in  the 
North  of  England;  and,  towardi 
autumn,  hundreds  at  a  time  are 
driven  to  the  London  market,  by 
means  of  a  scarlet  shred  of  cloth, 
fastened  to  tlie  end  of  a  stick  %- 
which,  from  their  antipathy  to 
this  colour,  serves  as  a  whip. 

Turkies,  being  extremely  deli- 
cate fowls,  are  much  oppressed  by 
cold  :  hence  the  Swedes  plunge 
their  chicks  into  cold  Water,  soon 
after,  or  at  least  on  the  same  day, 
when  they  are  hatched  -,  then  force 
them  to  swallow  one  whole  pep- 
per-corn each ;  and  restore  them  to 
the  parent  bird.  Thus,  they  are 
enabled  to  resist  the  impressions  of 
the  severest  winters,  and  their- 
growth  is  not  retarded. 

Young  turkies  are  liable  to  a 
pecuHar  disorder,  which  frequently 
and  speedily  proves  fatal :  on  in- 
speding  the  rump-fealhers,  two  or 
three  of  their  quills  will  be  found 
to  contain  blood  ;  but,  on  drawing 
them  out,  the  chick  soon  recovers; 
and  afterwards  requires  no  otlier 
care  than  common  poultiy. 

Turkies  are  highly  e&teemed,  oq 
account  of  their  delicate  flavour  ; 
for  their  flesh  is  not  so  rank  as  that 
of  either  geese  or  ducks,  and  ii^ 
likewise  more  nutritious. 

TURMERIC,  or  Curcuma,  L. 
a  genus  of  exotic  plants,  compre- 
hending two  species,  namely : 
1.  The  rotunda,  having  a  round 
fleshy  root,  similar  to  that  of  gin- 
ger ',  and  2.  The  longa,  with  long 
yellow  roots,  which  spread  to  a 
considerable  extent.  Both  are  na- 
tives of  India,  whence  their  rooti 
are  annually  imported  by  the  East- 
India  Company,  paying  2l.  per 
cent,  according  to  their  value  j  and 
a  farther  duty  of  2£d.  per  lb,  for 
home  consumption, 
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Turmeric  has  a  weak,  though 
agreeable,  smell;  and  a  bitterish, 
pungent  taste :  it  is  internally  of  a 
deep  safFron- colour,  which  it  com- 
municates to  watery  infusions. — 
This  drug  is,  by  the  Indians,  prin- 
cipally employed  for  seasoning  rice, 
and  other  culinary  preparations : — - 
it  is  reputed  to  be  aperient,  and  of 
considerable  efficacy  in  the  jaun- 
dice J  but  is  chiefly  consumed  in 
dyeing  the  finest  yellow  colours, 
which  are  also  the  least  permanent  j 
and  giving  a  brighter,  though  pe- 
rishable, shade  to  scarlet  cloth. — 
See  also  Yellow. 

TURNEP,  TURNIP,  or  Knol- 
lES,  Brassica  Rapa,  L.  an  indi- 
genous biennial  plant,  growing  in 
corn-fields,  and  chiefly  in  their 
borders;  where  it  flowers  in  the 
month  of  April. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  the 
turnip,  which  are  cultivated,  both 
for  feeding  cattle,  and  for  culinary 
purposes ;  but  we  shall  enumerate 
only  the  principal,  namely : 

1.  The  Oval,  Common  White- 
stoch,  or  Norfolk  Turnip. 

2.  The  1  arge  Green-topped  Tur- 
nip attains  a  considerable  size,  and 
is  very  sweet  and  soft ;  but,  grow- 
ing above  tiie  ground,  it  is  liable  to 
be  injured  by  severe  frosts. 

3.  The  Purple-stock  resembles 
the  first  variety,  excepting  that  its 
size  is  somewhat  smaller  j  the  rind 
is  of  a  dark-red  or  purple  colour ; 
and  its  pulp  is  also  more  close  and 
firm,  than  that  of  the  Common  Nor- 
folk turnip.  It  withstands  the  se- 
verity of  winter,  without  receiving 
material  injury,  and  is  more  suc- 
culent in  the  spring ;  but,  not  be- 
ing relished  by  cattle  so  well  as 
cither  of  the  two  preceding  varie- 
ties, it  is  not  generally  cultivated. 

4.  The  Ruta-laga,  or  Swedish 
turnip,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
toots  of  the  kind.     Its  inside  is 
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either  white  or  yellow ;  which  co* 
lour,  however,  does  not  afi^e6t  its 
quality:  it  is  more  hardy  than 
either  of  the  preceding  varieties, 
and  suffers  no  injury  from  the 
most  intense  cold. — As  this  tur- 
nip, when  allowed  to  seed  near  the 
Oval,  or  Norfolk  white,  produces 
numerous  varieties;  it  has  been 
conje6tured,  that  a  new  sort  may, 
by  a  judicious  intermixture,  be  ob- 
tained, which  will  probably  acquire 
from  the  one,  a  sufficient  degree 
of  hardiness,  to  resist  the  winter  j 
and,  from  the  other,  an  increase 
of  size,  as  well  as  a  quicker 
•growth. 

5.  The  Hastings  is  a  new  va- 
riety, imported,  several  years  since, 
from  Tibet,  in  Asia,  by  Governor 
Hastings. — This  plant  has  not 
been  hitherto  cultivated  to  any  ex- 
tent ;  but  it  appears,  as  far  as  we 
can  ascertain,  to  be  one  of  the 
most  wholesome  and  profitable 
roots  of  this  species. 

Turnips,  in  general,  succeed 
better  in  light  soils,  consisting  of 
a  mixture  of  sand  and  loam,  than 
in  very  rich  or  heavy  lands : — the 
crops  of  the  latter  will  be  rank, 
and  run  to  flower  at  too  early  a 
period  of  the  spring  ;  though  their 
weight  may  not  be  perceptibly  di- 
minished. 

These  roots  are  raised  from  seed, 
which  ought  to  be  changed  an- 
nually, or  every  second  year,  with- 
out exception ;  as  it  is  apt  to  de- 
generate, and  tlie  quality  of  the 
roots  will  consequently  be  impaired. 
The  season  for  sowing,  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  time  of  feeding  ; 
thus,  if  the  turnips  be  intended 
for  feeding  cattle  from  December 
to  February,  the  seed  must  be 
committed  to  the  ground  from  the 
middle  of  May  to  the  end  of  Junej 
but,  in  case  they  be  designed  to 
supply  food  till  May,  it  should  not 
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be  sown  before  the  latter  end  of 
July,  or  early  in  August. 

The  quantity  of  seed  depends 
upon  the  method  of  culture ;  for, 
if  it  be  broad-cast y  2  lbs.  per  acre 
will  be  necessary :  but  a  more  ad- 
vantageous mode  is  that  of  Drill- 
ing, in  rows  three  feet  asunder, 
which  requires  only  one  pound  of 
seed.  Although  we  have  given  an 
account,  vol.  ii.  pp.  166-82,  of  the 
most  valuable  Drill-rnachines,  yet 
as  two  implements  of  this  descrip- 
tion have  lately  been  contrived,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  drilling 
turnips,  we  have  been  induced, 
from  their  remarkable  simplicity, 
and  pra6lical  utility,  to  furnish  our 
readers  with  a  complete  account 
and  delineation  of  such  improve- 
ments. 

In  the  year  1801,  the  Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts, 
Sec.  granted  a  premium  of  10 
guineas  and  a  silver  medal,  to  the 
Rev.  T.  C.  MuNNiNGS,  for  his  in- 
vention of  a  Turnip-drill,  of  which 
he  communicated  a  model,  accom- 
panied with  a  narrative  of  experi- 
ments,- to  determine  *'  the  com- 
parative advantage  of  the  drill  or 
broad-cast  method,  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  turnips." — It  consists  of  a 
tin  box,  resembling  tlie  shape  of  a 
barrel,  which  is  fixed  to  the  axis 
of  a  wheel  about  22  inches  in  dia- 
meter, and  vertical  with  such  boxj 
dropping  the  seed,  during  its  re- 
volutions, tiirough  certain  small 
apertures,  which  are  in  the  middle 
of  tlie  barrel,  about  14  inches 
asunder. 

Description  of  the  Turnip-Drill, 
invented  by  the  Rev.  T.  C.  Mun- 

NINGS. 

[Plate  I.     Supplement.] 
I'/g.  1.— A,  tlie  wheel  with  an 

ifun  rim. 
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B,  the  tin  barrel,  or  seed-box, 
which  is  fixed  to  the  axis  of  such 
wheel. 

C,  the^  opening,  through  which, 
the  seed  is  introduced  into  the  box; 
and  which  is  afterwards  closed  by 
a  cover. 

D,  a  semi-circular  plate  of  tin, 
tlfe  design  of  which  is  to  exclude 
aJl  impurities  from  the  seed-box. 

E,  E,  the  two  handles  of  the  ma- 
chine. 

Fig.  3.-^F,  represents  the  seed- 
box  on  a  larger  scale. 

G,  the  holes  in  the  tin  box, 
through  which  the  seed  faljls  upon 
the  land. 

H,  part  of  the  axis  of  the  wheel, 
to  which  the  seed-box  is  fixed. 

Mr.  MuNNiNGs  considers  his 
drill  for  turnips,  as  much  superior 
to  any  other,  from  the  single  cir- 
cumstance of  its  depositing  the  seed 
so  instantly  after  the  plough,  as 
entirely  to  preserve  the  good  efteds 
of  tlie  first  evaporation :  and  he 
conceives,  that  such  evaporation 
contributes  to  the  uniform  vege- 
tation of  minute  seeds.  Thus,  in 
the  six  acres  of  his  drilled  plants, 
there  was  not  a  deficiency  of  six 
square  yards j  though,  on  three 
acres  of  broad-cast,  before  rain  fell, 
not  one  half,  perhaps  not  one- 
third,  of  the  seeds  vegetated.  He 
is  fully  persuaded,  tliat  the  drill- 
method,  in  the  cultivation  of  tur- 
nips, will,  in  all  seasons,  be  supe- 
rior to  the  broad-cast  J  but,  that 
the  very  great  and  striking  differ- 
ence between  the  two  methods,  will 
most  effedually  be  perceived  in  a 
season  of  uncommon  drought. 

The  second  drill-machine  is, 
that  contrived  by  Thomas  An- 
drew Knight,  Esq.  of  Elton, 
near  Ludlow;  on  whom  tlie  Pa- 
triotic Society  above  mentioned,  in 
1801,  conferred  their  silver  medal. 

R  4  Descrip^ 
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PescripHon  of  Mr,  Knight's 
Drill' Macnine  for  Sowing  Tur- 
nip-Seed. 

[Plate  IT.  Supplement.] 

Fig.  2.— *A,  is  an  iron  wheel ; 
which,  running  on  its  edge,  form- 
ed by  two  concave  sides,  makes  the 
groove,  into  which  the  seeds  falJ. 

B,  a  wheel,  that  moves  on  the 
same  axis  as  that  marked  A,  and 
turns  the  wheel  C,  which  gives  out 
the  seed,  by  means  of  a  strap. 

D,  the  tube,  through  which  the 
seed  passes,  and  falls  into  the  chan- 
nel made  by  the  iron  wheel. 

E,  are  the  feet  of  the  imple- 
ment. 

F,  represents  six  lengths  of  a 
jack-chain,  which  Mr.  Knight 
finds  to  cover  the  seed  remarkably 
well  3  and  which  he  believes  to 
be  preferable  to  any  kind  of  har- 
row ',  as  it  can  never  become  ob- 
struded  by  the  loose  straw  gene- 
rally occurring  on  the  surface  of 
land  recently  manured. 

G,  I,  the  seed-box. 

H,  H,  the  handles  of  the  ma- 
chine. 

Fig.  3,  is  a  se6tion,  on  a  larger 
scale,  of  the  seed-box  G,  in  Fig. 
2. — ^The  wheel  marked  C,  is  the 
same  in  both  figures  :  it  is  fixed  on 
the  axis  of  the  cyUnder  I,  the  sur- 
face of  which  is  perforated  with 
holes,  as  at  K,  for  the  distribution 
of  the  seed.  Such  cylinder  re- 
volves within  a  groove,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  box  J  in  which  it  is  so 
firmly  fixed,  that  no  seed  can  pass 
through,  without  being  delivered 
by  the  holes  K. 

L,  is  a  small  brush,  rubbing 
against  the  cylinder,  for  clearing 
out  any  seeds  that  may  remain  in 
the  holes. — The  seeds  fall  into  the 
tube  beneath  the  cylinder,  whence 
they  are  conveyed  into  tlie  furrow 
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or  channel,  made  by  the  indent-^ 
ing  rim  of  the  iron  wheel ;  being 
then  covered  with  soil  by  the  loose 
chains  above  described. 

Fig.  4. — A  front  view  of  the 
wheel,  exhibiting  its  edge ;  the 
angle  forming  that  edge  must  be 
made  more  or  less  acute,  and  the 
strength  of  the  machine  in  pro- 
portion to  that  of  the  soil.  Mr. 
Knight  has,  sometimes,  added 
weights  of  lead  over  the  axis  of  the 
wheel  'j  but  he  observes,  that  they 
will  seldom  be  required  3  having 
tried  the  instrument  on  different 
soils,  with  equal  success.  Great 
advantage  may  be  derived  from 
sowing  turnips  with  it,  at  the  time 
when  horses,  now  commonly  em- 
ployed for  such  purpose,  are  other- 
wise engaged.  In  this  respe6t,  a 
few  days  are  frequently  of  import- 
ance ;  as  the  plants,  in  consequence 
of  fortunate  rains,  obtain  a  remark- 
able superiority  over  those  which 
have  been  sown  a  few  days  later. 

The  labour  of  using  this  machine 
is  so  easy,  that  a  workman  usually 
drills  four  statute  acres,  or  some- 
what more,  in  one  day  j  the  rows 
being  at  the  distance  of  18  or  20 
inches,  and  the  plants  six  inches 
^part  in  the  row. — It  is  necessary 
either  to  harrow  the  ground  across, 
or  to  roll  it,  previously  to  the  in- 
strument being  used,  that  tlie  la- 
bourt  r  may  see  the  rows  he  has 
made  3  but,  Mr.  Knight  remarks, 
that  he  always  found  the  crop  to 
succeed  better,  after  the  roller,  than 
after  the  harrow,  even  in  very 
strong  lands. 

When  the  turnips  have  five 
leaves,  they  must  be  hoed,  and 
thinned  so  as  to  be  six  inches 
apart,  whether  sown  by  the  drill 
or  broad-cast  method  :  in  the 
course  of  another  montl),  or  sooner 
if  the  weather  prove  wet^  the  hoe- 
ing 
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ing  ought  to  be  repeated,  and  the 
plants  be  left  (according  to  some 
agriculturists),  at  least  14  inches 
asunder.  These  roots  must  like- 
wise be  kept  clear  of  all  weeds  j 
for  which  purpose  a  horse-hoe  is 
usually  employed :  but,  as  many 
farmers,  in  distant  parts  of  the 
island,  may  not  be  provided  with 
that  implement,  we  have  annexed 
thp  following  figures  of  a  plough, 
employed  chiefly  in  the  county  of 
Roxburgh,  for  tlie  express  pur- 
pose of  cleaning  turnips.    It  con- 
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sists  of  two  ploughs,  which  are 
of  a  size  considerably  less  tlian 
those  in  conmion  use  t  each  of 
them  without  tl^e  small  stilt  or 
handle,  but  joined  together  with 
wooden  andiron  bars  j  so  that  both 
instruments  may  be  fixed  at  any 
requisite  distance,  for  taking  the 
earth  from  turnips:  on  being 
brought  closely  together,  they  form 
a  common  double-mould- board- 
plough,  that  may  be  advantage-* 
ously  used  for  passing  between  the 
drills,  and  forming  the  ridges. 


.7y>.  3.      3^ 
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Fig.  1,  is  a  view  of  the  plough, 
wheu  ready  for  removing  the  soil 


from  turnips  (as  It  appears  to  a  per- 
son standing  on  one  side  and  to- 
wards 
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wards  its  front) ;  each  beam  hav- 
ing its  distind  coulter,  and  fea- 
thered sock.  —  A,  B,  is  a  strong 
iron  rod,  formed  into  a  screw,  for 
the  greater  pari  of  its  length  :  this 
screw,  being  affixed  to  the  left  hand 
beam  at  A,  passes  through  the 
other  beam,  to  which  it  is  attached 
by  means  of  two  nuts  with  hand- 
les, marked  a  and  h;  and,  when 
firmly  screwed  on  each  side  of 
such  beam,  it  fixes  both  at  any  dis- 
tance required. 

C,  and  D,  are  two  wooden  (or 
sometimes  iron)  bars,  that  are 
fixed  in  a  similar  manner  to  the 
left-hand  beam,  and  passed  through 
the  other,  where  they  are  secured 
by  wedges. 

E,  is  a  bar  of  iron,  which  is 
likewise  inserted  through  both 
beams  j  being  perforated  with  holes, 
for  fixing  the  bridle,  by  which  the 
plough  is  drawn.  The  mould- 
boards  are  fastened  to  the  sheaths 
by  hinges,  and  are  placed  at  any 
requisite  width,  by  means  of  two 
iron  pins,  f  and  g',  which,  de- 
scending through  the  beams,  pass 
through  holes  made  in  a  thin  iron 
bar,  hxed  to  the  inside  of  each 
mould -board. — F,  and  G,  are  the 
two  feathered  socks. 

Fig.  2,  is  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
the  same  implement ;  in  which 
the-manner  of  altering  the  mould- 
board  may  be  more  clearly  per- 
ceived.— When  the  plough  is  em- 
ployed in  this  way,  it  is  drawn  by 
two  horses. 

Fig.  3,  is  another  view  of  the 
plough,  from  above ;  when  the 
two  beams  are  brought  into  con- 
tad,  forming  one  double-rat>uld- 
board-plough.  In  such  case,  the 
coulters  are  removed  j  the  two 
socks  are  taken  off;  and  that 
marked  H,  is  put  upon  the  points 
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of  both  the  sheaths,  so  as  to  clean 
the  bottom  of  the  furrow  between 
the  drills,  while  it  serves  to  keep 
the  two  sheaths-  firmly  together. 
The  machine  is  now  drawn  by  one 
horse. — ^The  advantages  derived 
from  the  use  of  this  implement  are 
great  j  as  double  the  work  of  a 
common  plough  may  thus  be  per- 
formed 5  and,  as  the  machine.does 
not,  like  the  latter,  lay  the  soil  too 
much  upon  the  drill. — Sometimes, 
the  Roxburgh  plough  is  made  with 
two  additional  moveable  mould- 
boards,  which  are  suspended  by 
hooks  ;  when  the  two  beams  are 
separated,  as  in  Fig.  1,  and  2.  In 
this  case,  it  will  set  up  two  drills  at 
once  J  though  it  ought  then  to  be 
made  proportionally  stronger,  and 
to  be  drawn  by  two  horses. 

In  the  4th  vol.  of  the  Letters  and 
Papers  of  the  Bath  and  JVest  of 
England  Society ,  we  ,  find  an  ac- 
count of  a  peculiar  and  very  suc- 
cessful cultivation  of  turnips;  by 
J.  KiRKPATRiCK,  Esq.  of  the  Islc 
of  Wight.  He  states,  that '  a 
Mr.  Cub  ITT  Gray,  of  Southrepps, 
Norfolk,  never  harrows  his  land, 
till  it  is  to  be  ploughed  again ;  but 
leaves  it  as  open  as  possible,  in  or- 
der to  warm  it;  conceiving  that 
land  can  never  be  too  warm  or  dry 
for  turnips  J  in  consequence  of 
which,  he  has  uniformly,  for  the  last 
l6  years,  had  the  best  crops;  even 
though  the  sowing  season  was  diy. 
— Notwithstanding  every  precau- 
tion, it  frequently  happens  in  tur- 
nip-fields, that  large  spots  remain 
barren  :  we  liave,  therefore,  sub- 
joined the  following  representation 
of  a  simple  instrument  invented  by 
Mr.  Gray,  forthe  purpose  of  fill- 
ing up  such  vacant  spaces  from 
the  adjoining  parts  ot  the  same 
field  5  and  which  has  also  been  em- 
ployed 
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ployed  for  transplanting  other  ve- 
getables 
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The  handle  A,  must  be  held 
•with  the  leA  hand  j  and  the  short 
handle  B,  drawn  up  with  the 
right.  The  transplanter  should 
next  be  put  over  the  vegetable  in- 
tended to  be  taken  up,  and  forced 
into  the  ground  with  the  foot  ;  it 
is  then  to  be  twisted  round,  and 
carefully  drawn  up,  so  that  the 
earth  may  adhere  to  the  root.  A 
iiole  should^  in  the  mean  time^  be 


made  by  an  assistant,  furnished 
with  a  similar  instrument,  for  the 
reception  of  the  turnip;  the  root 
be  conveyed  in  the  first  trans- 
planter ;  and  deposited  in  the  ca- 
vity :  after  which,  the  right  hand 
being  kept  steady,  the  left  must  be 
gradually  raised  j  when  the  earth 
and  plant  will  be  left  in  the  hole 
undisturbed. 

Turnips  are  subje6t  to  the  de- 
predation*  of  numerous  inse6t8,  and 
particularly  to  those  of  the  follow- 
ing, namely  : 

1.  The  Black  Canker  j  which 
see. 

2.  The  Black  Fly  j  an  inseft 
which  may  be  prevented  from  at- 
tacking turnips,  by  sowing  thecn 
between  beans  j  or,  by  adding  one- 
lif;h  part  of  radish-seeJ  to  the 
former,  and  rolling  it  into  the 
ground.  The  steeping  of  turnip- 
seed  in  water,  for  24  hours  pre- 
viously to  sewing,  is  likewise  be- 
lieved to  secure  the  [uture  roots 
against  injury  ;  but  the  most  etfi- 
cacious  method  appears  to  be  that 
adopted  by  the  late  Earl  of  Or- 
FORD  f  Annals  of  Agriculture,  voL 
xiv.)  :  it  simply  consists  in  im- 
mersing the  seed  in  train-oil,  dur- 
ing the  night  before  it  is  sown. 
The  roots  do  not  acquire  any  ill 
taste ;  and  seven  gallons  of  such 
oil  are  stated  to  be  sufficient  for 
steeping  a  quantity  of  seed  that  will 
cover  200  acres,— See  also  vol.  ii, 
p.  313. 

3.  The  Slug,  to  which  we 
refer. 

4.  The  Wormy  an  insert  feeding 
upon  the  root  j  in  consequence  of 
which,  the  plant  gradually  withers, 
and  at  length  perishes. — No  cer- 
tain remedy  has  been  hitherto  de- 
vised for  destroying  this  depreda- 
tor; but  it  has  been  conjedured, 
tliat  its  ravages  may  be  prevented. 
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by  manuring  the  soil  with  soap- 
boiler's ashes. 

The  turnip  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  roots  raised  for  culinary, 
or  economical  purposes.— Its  young 
tops,  when  boiled,  afford  a  good 
substitute  for  greens  5  and,  though 
nutritive,  they  are  somewhat  fla- 
tulent j  which  property  may,  how- 
ever, be  corrected  by  the  addition 
of  pepper  and  vinegar.  More 
wholesome,  and  easy  of  digestion, 
are  the  Sivedhh  Turnips-,  but  they 
should  not  be  long  kept  in  heaps  j 
being  thus  apt  to  become  rank, 
and,  consequently,  still  more  in- 
digestible.— Mixed  with  wheaten 
flour,  and  properly  baked,  the  Ru- 
ta-laga  furnishes  a  nutritious  kind 
of  Bread.— See  vol.  i.  p.  329. 

Farther,  Knolles  are  very  useful 
as  a  fallow -crop',  and  tor  fattening 
cattle  of  every  kind,  llius,  if 
sheep  be  fed  ^vilh  them  in  the 
manner  dire6ted  p.  59,  of  this  vol. 
they  will  thrive  Uxicommonly,  and 
their  flesh  will  acquire  a  delicate 
ilavour.  With  the  mercenary  view 
of  obtaining  the  greatest  profit, 
some  sheep- breeders  in  Lincoln- 
shire extratt  the  fore-teeth  of  cul- 
led ewes,  and  turn  them  into  the 
iield,  where  they  speedily  fatten  on 
the  tops,  without  biting  Uie  roots. 
Turnips  likewise  afford  an  invigo- 
rating food  to  horses  ;  and,  when 
cut  mto  small  pieces,  these  ani- 
mals will  be  induced  to  eat  chaff, 
and  other  provender,  with  a  good 
appetite.  Such  food  not  only  pre- 
serves them  in  health,  but  also 
saves  the  expence  of  corn:  their 
coats  are  thus  rendered  perfectly 
smooth  3  and,  if  the  Ruta-baga  be 
used,  it  is  eminently  calculated  to 
cure  the  grease. — Cows  devour 
both  the  tops  and  roots  of  turnips, 
with  equal  eagerness  j  and,  as 
their  milk  is  apt  to  acquire  a  pecu- 
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liar  flavour  from  the  former,  th^ 
butter  obtained  from  it  may  be  ren^^ 
dered  perfej5lly  sv/eet,  by  mixing 
one  quart  of  boiling  water  with 
eight  of  the  new  milk,  immediate- 
ly on  its  arrival  in  the  dairy  j  after 
which  it  may  he  put  into  the  usual 
vessels,  to  stand  for  cream. — See 
.also  vol.  i.  p.  406. 

Lastly,  the  roots  of  turnips  be- 
ing of  such  extensive  utility,  dif- 
ferent means  of  preserving  them 
from  frost,  and  decay,  have  been 
contrived}  and  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing appears  to  be  the  most  suc- 
cessful. After  drawing  the  tur- 
nips in  February,  and  cutting  off 
the  tops  and  lap-roots  (which  may 
be  given  to  sheep),  Mr.  Varlo 
directs  them  to  be  exposed  on  diy 
soil,  for  a  few  days;  a  layer  of 
straw  should  next  be  spread  on  the 
ground  J  a.id,  on  tins,  a  stratum 
of  turnips,  about  two  feet  thick  : 
other  layers  of  straw  and  roots  are 
then  to  be  formed  alternately,  till 
the  top  be  carried  to  a  point ;  the 
edges  of  the  straw  being  turned 
up,  to  prevent  the  turnips  from 
rolling  out.  The  whole  should 
now  be  covered  with  straw,  which 
will  serve  as  a  thatch ;  one  load 
being  sufficient  for  40  tons  of  roots. 
Thus  managed,  the  turnips  v/ill  be 
effedually  sheltered  against  the 
frost  J  and  may,  for  several  months, 
be  kept  in  a  sound  state. 

Turnip-cabbage. — See  yd.  i. 
p.  413. 

Turnip-rootedCabbage.  See 
vol.  i.  p.  414. 

TURNING,  is  the  art  of  form* 
ing  wood,  ivory,  and  other  hard 
bodies  into  an  oval  or  round  shape, 
by  means  of  a  Lathe. 

This  art  was  carried  to  great  per- 

fe«Stion  among  tlie  Romans  ;  and  is 

of  such  importance  at  present,  that 

it  materially  contiibutes  to  the  per- 

fettiua 
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fe6Hon  of  many  other  branches  in 
mechanics.  The  machine  ought 
to  be  fixed  in  a  light  place,  at  a  suf- 
ficient height  to  allow  the  turner  to 
inspedb  his  work,  without  endan- 
gering his  eyes  by  the  sudden  se- 
paration of  chips. 

Previously  to  fixing  tl^e  wood, 
bone,  ivory,  or  metal,  on  the  lathe, 
it  ought  to  be  rounded  with  a  small 
hatchet,  with  a  file,  or  with  a  plane  -, 
and  the  centres  of  the  surfaces  at 
each  end  should  be  ascertained  : 
for  this  purpose,  it  will  be  advisa- 
ble to  lay  the  piece  of  wood  upon  a 
board  J  and,  after  opening  a  pair 
pf  compasses  nearly  to  half  the 
thickness  of  the  piece,  one  of  the 
legs  must  be  attached  to  the  board, 
and  the  point  of  the  other  brought 
into  conta6t  witli  one  of  the  ends  of 
the  piece  to  be  turned.  Four  equi- 
distant arches  must  then  be  de- 
scribed at  the  circumference  of  such 
end,  which  should  interse6t  each 
other  within  ;  and,  if  these  be  ac- 
curately made,  the  point  of  inter- 
section will  be  the  centre.  The 
middle  of  the  opposite  extremity 
ought  now  to  be  determined  in  a 
similar  manner  j  a  small  hole  be 
made  in  botii;  the  points  of  the 
puppets  inserted  j  and  the  piece 
firmly  fixed,  so  that  it  may  be  ea- 
sily revolved. 

Next,  the  cord  ought  to  be 
passed  twice  round  the  piece,  and 
adjusted  to  the  strap  conne6ted 
with  the  wheel ;  when  the  rest  is 
placed  as  closely  to  the  work  as 
possible,  the  turner  moves  the 
wheel,  by  means  of  the  foot-board ; 
tlien  presses  a  gouge,  or  other  chis- 
sel,  against  the  wood,  in  an  hori- 
zontal direction  >  and  thus,  by  the 
steady,  well-regulated  application 
of  his  tools,  gives  it  the  requisite 
form.  After  having  completely 
turned  the  work,  it  requires  to  be 
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polished  either  with  the  skin  of  the 
Shark,  the  Rough  Horse-tail,  or 
other  substance  adapted  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  material,  thus  manu- 
factured. 

TURNSOL,  or  Turnesol,  a 
valuable  dyeing  drug,  which  is  pre- 
pared chiefly  in  the  village  of 
Grand- Galargues,  near  Montpel- 
lier,  from  the  Croton  tinciorium.L, 
in  French  called  Maurelle :  this 
plant  produces  a  round  stalk  with 
many  leaves,  and  seldom  exceeds 
nine  inches  in  height. — It  is  there- 
fore erroneous,  when  our  volumi- 
nous contemporaries  uniformly  as- 
sert) on  the  authority  of  M.  Nis- 
soLE,  that  TurnsolU  obtained  from 
the  tops  of  the  Heliotropium  Iri- 
coccutn,  L.  and,  though  it  may  l>e 
true,  that  such  drug  is  occasionally 
manufactured  from  the  latter  ve- 
getable, yet  the  genuine  article  is 
doubtless  the  result  of  the  follow- 
ing process. 

Toward  the  latter  end  of  July, 
or  early  in  August,  the  flowering 
tops  of  the  Maurelle,  or  Litmus- 
Croton,  arc  expeditiously  collected, 
and  bruised  j  when  the  dark-green 
sap  is  expressed  into  stone  vessels, 
with  the  addition  of  urine.  lineu 
or  woollen  rags  are  next  dipped  into 
tliis  liquor,  and  immediately  dried 
in  the  sun ;  aftei  which  they  are 
suspended  for  seven  or  eight  hours, 
over  casks  containing  stale  urine, 
quick-lime,  and  alum,  till  they  ac- 
quire a  blue  or  dark-violet  colour  j 
and,  if  necessary,  again  immersed 
in  the  juice,  dried,  and  treated  as 
befoi^e.  Tlius  prepared,  they  are 
packed,  and  sold  by  the  French 
under  tlie  name  of  Tournesols  en 
drapeau.  These  blue  shreds  arc 
chiefly  employed  for  tinging  wines, 
cheese,  linen,  and  paper.  When 
infused  with  distilled  water,  they 
afford  an  excellent  test;  for,  on 
pouring 
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pouring  a  little  of  this  solution  into 
any  liquor  containing  an  acid,  it 
"will  instantly  turn  red. — Turnsol 
pays,  on  importation,  a  duty  of 
5s.  2d.  per  cwt. 

TURPENTINE,  a  transparent, 
resinous  substance,  which  exudes 
naturally,  but  is  chiefly  obtained 
by  incision,  from  various  species  of 
the  pine-tree  j  and  is  divided  into 
four  kinds,  namely  : 

1.  The  C/iian,  or  Cyprus  tur- 
pentine, is  derived  from  the  Pista- 
chia-tree :  it  is  of  a  thick  consist- 
ence, resembling  that  of  honey  j 
has  a  fragrant  smell ;  and  o.  bit- 
terish, pungent  taste. 

2.  The  ^;?/'ce  turpentme,  which 
exudes  from  the  Larch-tree,  has  a 
strong  smell,  and  a  hot,  disagree- 
able taste  :  it  is  less  viscid  than  any 
of  the  other  turpentines,  and  gene- 
rally of  a  clear  whitish  or  yellowish 
cast. — ^This,  and  the  preceding  spe- 
cies pay,  on  importation,  a  duty  of 
4|d.  per  lb* 

3.  The  Straslurgh  turpentine 
possesses  an  agreeable  aromatic 
odour,  but  an  uncommonly  bitter 
taste;  is  neither  so  thick  as  the 
first  species,  nor  so  thin  as  the  se- 
cond }  but  clearer,  and  less  tena- 
cious than  either  ;  being  common- 
ly of  a  yellowish-brown  colour  : — 
it  is  imported  from  Germany,  and 
charged  with  a  duty  of  14s.  fd.  per 
cwt. 

4.  The  Common  turpentine  is 
e\tra6ted  from  the  spruce  tir;  it  is 
of  a  dark-brown  colour  j  of  the 
consistence  of  honey  y  and  has  the 
most  disagreeable  odour  and  taste, 
of  all  the  different  species. — Con- 
siderable quantities  of  this  dmg 
are  prepared  from  the  resin,  in  Bri- 
tain J  but,  as  they  are  insufficient  to 
supply  the  market,  it  is  imported 
from  America,  and  other  countries  3 
paying  about  2s,  6d.  per  cwt. 
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All  the  turpentines  yield,  on  diS-^ 
tillation,  an  essential  oil,  which  is 
extremely  pungent.  On  account  of 
tlieir  diuretic  and  tonic  properties, 
they  are  often  successfully  prescrib- 
ed in  calculous  complaints.  The 
Venice  turpentine  is  preferably  re- 
commended as  a  diuretic,  and  de- 
tergent J  while  those  of  Chios  and 
Strasburghare  used  as  corroborants. 
The  common  sort  is  mostly  em- 
ployed as  an  ingredient  in  the 
plasters  used  by  farriers  j  and  its 
essential  oil,  obtained  by  distilla- 
tion, is  consumed  partly  in  the  pre- 
paration of  Gin,  and  partly  by 
house-painters;  as  likewise  for  the 
different  varnishes  in  the  floor- 
cloth, umbrella,  and  many  other 
manufactures .  Lastly,  when  com- 
bined with  honey,  this  oil  is  sup- 
posed to  afford  a  powerful  remedy 
in  rheumatic  affe6tions. 

TuRPETH.     SeeTuREiTH. 

TURTLE,  the  Common,  or 
Giant  Turtle,  Testudo  m'ldas, 
L.  a  native  of  the  West  Indies  and 
South  America.  This  amphibious 
animal  attains  to  a  prodigious  size^ 
being  sometimes  three  yards  long, 
and  six  feet  broad;  weighing  from 
5  to  800  lbs.  The  female  digs  nu- 
merous holes  in  the  sand,  where 
she  annually  deposits  more  tlian 
1000  eggs,  on  which  she  broods 
during  the  night.  The  young, 
however,  are  chiefly  hatched  by  the 
sun,  and  frequently  become  a  prey 
to  ravenous  birds. 

Turtles  are  taken,  either  by 
turning  them  on  their  backs,  when 
on  land ;  or,  by  hunting  them  in 
boats,  and  killing  them  by  a  kind 
of  spear,  similar  to  that  employed 
for  taking  whales. — Their  flesh  is 
highly  esteemed,  particularly  the 
belly,  which  is  of  a  delicate  white 
colour,  resembling  veal;  and  the 
grem  fat  possesses  a  peculiar  odour. 

The 
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llxe  whole  is  very  nutritious,  aftd 
of  a  soft  gelatinous  nature ;  but, 
containing  a  large  portion  of  strong 
fat  (which  is  exceedingly  un- 
wholesome when  rancid  or  tainted), 
it  should  never  be  eaten  without 
salt,  pepper,  or  other  spice,  and 
ought  to  be  carefully  avoided  in 
every  form,  by  convalescents,  and 
those  whose  digestive  powers  are 
reduced. — As  the  turtle,  however, 
subsists  chiefly  on  vegetables,  its 
flesh  is  uncommonly  palatable  and 
wholesome,  especially  in  a  salted 
state  :  thus,  it  forms  a  considerable 
article  of  trade  in  the  West  India 
Islands,  where  the  natives  convert 
the  upper  shell  of  this  animal  into 
canoes,  troughs,  bucklers,  &c. 

Mock-Turtle  Soupy  may  be  pre- 
pared in  the  following  manner  :  — 
First,  a  calf 's-head  must  be  scalded, 
without  stripping  off  the  skin ;  when 
the  gristly  or  horny  parts  should 
be  taken  out,  and  cut  into  small 
pieces.  These  ought  next  to  be 
washed,  wiped,  and  put  into  a  ves- 
sel containing  four  quarts  of  strong 
broth,  prepared  of  7  lbs.  of  beef, 
a  calf 's-foot,  a  shank  of  ham,  with 
an  onion,  carrot,  turnip,  some 
thyme,  and  other  pot-herbs  :  to 
which  may  farther  be  added,  a 
little  parsley,  sw.eet  marjoram,  and 
savory,  cut  small  -,  together  with 
some  pounded  cloves  and  mace, 
a  little  Cayenne  pepper,  a  few 
young  onions,  some  chopped  mush- 
rooms, and  half  a  pint  of  Madeira 
wine. — All  these  ingredients  are  to 
be  slowly  stewed,  till  the  liquor  be 
reduced  to  two  quarts  j  when  a 
little  broth,  thickened  with  tiour, 
should  be  gradually  added,  to- 
gether with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs, 
and  carefully  stirred,  till  the  whole 
nearly  boils  :  it  is  now  suffered  to 
stew  for  another  hour,  at  the  end 
•f  which,  it  is  fit  for  use. — Such 
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IS  the  ftiethod  of  making  this  ex- 
pensive soup,  which  is  so  highly 
gratifying  to  the  vitiated  palates  of 
those,  who  prefer  the  luxuries  of 
the  table,  with  their  concomitant 
evils,  to  temperance,  health,  and 
longevity. 

TUTSAN,  or  Park -leaves, 
Hypericum  Androscemum,  L.  is  an 
indigenous  perennial,  growing  in 
woods  and  moist  hedges,  where,  it 
flowers  from  July  to  September.—. 
This  vegetable  deserves  to  be  more 
generally  known  j  as  it  may  be 
advantageously  employed  for  the 
preservation  of  Cheese,  in  the 
manneralready  stated,  vol.i.  p. 502. 
Farther,  as  the  leaves  of  the  Tut- 
san assume  a  red  colour,  and  some- 
times yield  a  red  juice,  we  con- 
ceive, they  might  be  converted  to 
some  useful  purpose,  either  as  a 
pigment,  or  dyeing  material ;  by 
treating  them,  according  to  the 
processes  described  under  the  heads 
of  Colouring  Matter,  vol.  ii. 
p.  38,  andTuRNSOL. 

TYPE,  a  term  employed  by 
printers,  to  denote  the  letters  used 
in  p]inting  ;  and  which  includes 
not  only  large  CAPITALS,  Small 
Capitals, /ifa/iw,  and Low^er Case, 
&c.,  but  likewise  all  the  points, 
figures,  and  other  marks  that  arc 
adopted  in  Typography. — -See 
Printing. 

Numerous  improvements  have, 
during  the  last  century,  been  made 
with  a  view  to  expedite  the  busi- 
ness in  this  noble  art.  Among 
these,  we  cannot  omit  to  notice, 
first,  a  contrivance  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Ged,  in  1731  >  who  formed 
a  plate,  of  any  charade r  required, 
for  every  page  or  sheet  of  a  book, 
from  which  plate  he  printed,  in- 
stead of  using  single  types  for  every 
letter,  as  is  practised  in  the  com- 
mon method.    Thus,  thcexpence 

of 
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of  printing  was  lessened,  while  the 
work  was  performed  with  more  ac- 
curacy, beauty,  and  uniformity; 
but  such  pra6tice  was  relinquished 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  and 
has  not  been  revived  in  Britain. 

In  the  year  1784,  a  patent  was 
granted  to  Mr.  Henry  Johnson, 
for  a  new  mode  of  printing,  termed 
Logography ,  which  consists  in  em- 
ploying types  expressive  of  whole 
words,  instead  of  those  correspond- 
ing to  single  letters.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  alteration,  Mr.  J. 
cbserves,  that  the  compositor  is 
]ess  liable  to  error ;  the  type  of 
each  word  being  taken  up  with  as 
much  facility  as  single  letters  j  and, 
when  a  sheet  is  printed  off,  such 
types  may  be  more  easily  distribut- 
ed. Lastly,  it  is  asserted,  that  the 
cxpence  or  number  of  types  in 
logography,  does  not  exceed  that 
required  by  the  common  mode  of 
printing :  we  doubt,  however,  the 
expediency  of  this  contrivance  j 
and  believe,  that  much  greater  ad- 
vantages might  be  derived  from 
casting  syllables  instead  of  whole 
words  ;  because  the  former  occur 
more  frequently,  and  may  be  so 
arranged  as  to  follow  in  alphabetical 
order,  in  proportion  to  their  more 
or  less  frequent  recurrence. 

In  July,  1790,  Mr.  Robert 
Barclay  obtained  a  patent  for  an 
invention,  communicated  to  him 
(by  Mr.  Francis  Bailey,  of  Phi- 
ladelphia), respeding  a  method  of 
making  punches  for  stamping  the 
matrices  of  printing  types,  &c.  so 
that  these  cannot  be  counterfeited. 
Such  invention  is  chiefly  founded 
on  the  principle,  that  if  any  brittle 
substance  be  broken  in  two  parts, 
it  will  exhibit  certain  irregular 
figures,  that  cannot  be  imitated.  For 
a  minute  account  of  this  very  in- 
genious  contiivance,  the  curious 
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reader  will  consult  the  2d  vol.  of 

the  Repertory  of  Arts,  &c. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  article, 
without  mentioning  the  stereotype, 
lately  introduced  into  France,  by 
M.  M.  DiDOT  and  Herhan  j  be- 
ing doubtless  one  of  the  greatest 
improvements  in  the  art  (A  print- 
ing. Their  process  appears  to  be 
analogous  to  that  of  Mr.  Ged  above 
related  j  the  form  being  first  cona- 
posed,  and  carefully  correftedj 
when  the  types  are  so  firmly  ce- 
mented, or  soldered,  as  to  resist  the 
aftion  of  the  press.  Thus,  correct 
and  beautiful  copies  of  works  may 
be  expeditiously  taken  off ;  an  ad- 
vantage, which  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  printing  accurate 
editions  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
classics. 

TYPHUS,  a  malignant  contagi- 
ous fever,  attended  with  remarka- 
ble prostration  of  strength. — Great 
disputes  have  prevailed  among  phy-'' 
sicians,  respefting  the  real  nature 
and  proper  denomination  of  this 
malady  J  but,  as  the  names  by 
which  it  has  been  distinguished, 
mostly  depended  on  the  different 
degrees  of  violence,  observed  in  its 
progress,  and  a  variety  of  other  cir- 
cumstances, we  shall  briefly  de- 
scribe this  dangerous  fever. 

Beside  the  usual  febrile  symp- 
toms, a  typhus  is  characterised  by 
uncommon  deje6tion  j  languor  ; 
interruption  of  the  animal  func- 
tions ;  and  weakness  of  pulse : 
the  tongue  api>ears  moist  and 
clean,  or  covered  with  a  thin  white 
coat  y  the  urine  is  pale.  After  a 
few  days,  the  patient  feels  anxiety  j 
depression  at  the  pit  of  the  sto- 
mach J  and  becomes  delirious  j  till 
at  length  he  is  seized  with  stupor, 
which  frequently  terminates  in  a 
profound  sleep :  the  excretions  by 
stool  and  urine  pass  off  iiivolunta* 
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rlly;  and  about  the  14th,  17th, 
or  21st  day,  the  scene  is  often 
closed  with  convulsions  j  though 
sometimes  protraded  to  a  later 
period. 

Causes  : — Contagion,  or  infec- 
tion, by  contact  with  diseased  per- 
sons 5  excessive  evacuations  of 
every  kind ;  depression  of  mind  j 
a  studious  life,  attended  with  noc- 
turnal watching  j  long  subsistence 
on  crude  and  impure  food  -,  putrid 
effluvia  of  poisons  and  hospitals, 
arising  from  corrupted  substances, 
stagnated  waters,  &c. 

The  event  depends  entirely  on 
the  greater  or  less  violence  of  the 
symptoms,    and  the  relative  ten- 
dency to  putrescence  :  hence,  the 
following  are  deemed  favourable 
signs :  a  gentle  moisture  over  the 
body ;  especially  when  succeeded 
by  a  moderate  looseness  ;  and  the 
strength  of  the  patient  appears  to 
be  supported  by  the  remedies  ap- 
plied.    On   the  other  hand,  deli- 
rium ;     continual     watchfulness ; 
sickness;    and  convulsions  j    cold 
or  clammy  sweat,  emitting  a  ca- 
daverous odour ;  all  tliese  are  in- 
auspicious omens,  especially  when 
the  patient  lies  on  his  back  with 
his  knees  drawn  up,  mid  the  body 
gliding  downward.     If  the  spots, 
that    generally   appear   about   the 
Uth  or    14th   day,  be  of  a  dark 
'   livid  hue,  great  danger  may 
1  be  apprehended. 
(Jure : — Abstinence  from  all  ani- 
)i:nl  food,  and  an  immediate  re- 
moval  from    a    contaminated   at- 
nvisphere  to  a  clean,  dry,  and  airy 
ition.     If  the  alimentary  canal 
oppressed  by  crudities,  either 
( metic,  or  moderate  laxative, 
ording  to  circumstances,  should 
IK  timely  administered.     Mild  su- 
o<)ti}ics,in  conjunttion  with  tonics, 
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especially  the  Peruvian  bark,  and 
vegetable  acids,  conveyed  in  co- 
pious draughts  of  diluents,  witiv 
the  addition  of  wine,  have  gene- 
rally been  found  beneficial.  If  the- 
head  be  much  atFefted,  blisters, 
applied  to  the  neck,  sometimes' 
afford  relief.  Should  the  patient^ 
about  the  7ih,  llth,  or  14th  day, 
feel  oppression,  anxiety,  and  un- 
easiness, an  eruption  on  the  neck, 
chest,  or  back,  may  be  suspefted  5 
in  which  case,  gentle  cordials  will 
be  proper.  Colliquative  sweats 
may  be  coantera6led  by  the  use  of 
generous  wine  and  bark.  When- 
the  appetite  returns,  the  patient 
should  first  subsist  on  thin,  chicken 
and  other  broths  ;  weak  jellies  of 
sago,  hartshorn,  &c.  Thus,  slight 
attacks  of  this  fever  may  often  be 
removed.  But,  when  it  rises  to  a 
degree  of  malignity  (such  as  is 
often  experienced  in  hot  climates, 
on  account  of  the  noxious  exhala- 
tions during  the  night),  it  will  be 
advisable  to  attend  first  to  the  ne- 
cessary evacuations ;  after  which^ 
the  bark,  aether,  and  camphor, 
should  be  freely  administered  with 
red  or  Rhenish  wines,  fixed  air, 
and  other  antiseptic  remedies  :  if 
the  eyes  appear  wild,  and  the  speecli 
be  quick,  blisters,  or  fomentations, 
of  vinegar  and  warm  water,  ought 
to  be  immediately  applied  to  the 
feet.  Cold  bathing,  however,  has 
often  been  attended  with  more  sa- 
lutary effects.  According  to  th6 
late  theory  and  pra6lice  of  Dr. 
Reich,  the  Jiberal  use  of  the  mi- 
neral acids,  especially  of  the  mu* 
riatic,  or  spirit  of  salt,  has  proved' 
of  the  greatest  service  j  but,  neithei* 
this  powerful  medicine,  nor  bath* 
ing  or  affusion  with  cold  sea-water, 
can  with  safety  be  ventured  upon, 
without  medical  advice  3  for  no  dis- 
S  case 
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case  demands  more  professional 
sagacity  and  judgment  than  tlie 
true  typhus. 

Consistently  with  our  promise 
(vol.  ii.  p.  269),  we  shall  only 
add,  from  our  own  recent  experi- 
ence, that  the  internal  use  of  this 
acid,  when  large  doses  of  it  are  re- 
quired, is  liable  to  many  serious 
obje6tions,  which  must  ever  pre- 
vent its  general  adoption.  But  we 
are  nevertheless  convinced  that  it 
may,  in  all  cases,  be  safely  applied 
in  the  form  of  liniments,  fomenta- 
tions, and  baths  :  thus,  a  very  large, 
and  much  larger  proportion  than 
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by  swallowing  it,  may  be  daily, 
nay,  hourly,  introduced  into  the 
system,  especially  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  disorder,  before  the 
patient's  strength  is  too  much  ex- 
hausted. Farther,  we  are  of  opi- 
nion, that  in  desperate  cases,  where 
a  valuable  life  is  at  stake,  the  mu- 
riatic acid,  sufficiently  diluted,  may 
be  introduced  into  the  stomach,  by 
means  of  the  tube  contrived  for 
that  purpose  by  Mr.  Savigny. — 
Such  attempts,  however,  can  be 
justified  only  by  the  most  pressing 
circumstances,  and  should  never  be 
made  without  medical  assistance. 
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VALERIAN,  or  Vatananay  L. 
a  genus  of  plants,  comprehending 
22  species ;  4  being  indigenous, 
and  of  wiiich  the  following  are  the 
most  remarkable : 

1.  The  locusta,  or  Lettuce 
Valerian.     See  Corn  Salad. 

2.  The  officinalis,  or  Great 
Wild  Valerian,  is  perennial j 
grows  in  hedges,  woods,  and 
marshes  5  where  it  flowers  in  the 
month  of  June.  The  leaves  of  this 
vegetable  are  eaten  by  cows,  but 
are  not  relished  by  sheep  :  its  roots 
are  very  grateful  to  cats,  and  parti- 
cularly to  rats  ;  on  which  account 
they  are  frequently  employed  by 
rat-catchers,  for  enticing  those  ver- 
min. And,  though  the  roots  of  this 
plant  have  a  strong,  disagreeable 
smell,  and  a  bitterish,  sub-acrid 
taste,  yet  tliey  arc  successfully 
given  in  hysterical  eases,  either  in 
the  form  of  an  infusion,  or  in  pow- 
der >    and  have  also  ocgaaioiially 


proved  beneficial  in  obstinate  epi- 
lepsies. —  Bergius  recommends 
them  as  diuretic,  sudorific,  and 
vermifuge, — Dr.  Withering  re- 
marks, that  they  are  an  excellent 
medicine  in  cases  of  habitual  cos- 
tiveness,  having  afforded  relief, 
where  stronger  purgatives  were  in- 
effectual. The  dose  varies  from  I 
to  2  drams,  in  tlie  form  of  an  infu- 
sion ;  or  from  1  scruple  to  a  dram  of 
the  powder  to  adults. 

Valetudinarians.  SccChro- 
nical  Diseases  5  Debility  > 
Health,  &c. 

VANILLA,  or  Epidendron  nee- 
tarium,  v.  VaniUa,  L.  is  an  exotic 
parasitical  plant,  growing  in  Mexi- 
co, whence  its  long  slender  pods, 
containing  numerous  black  grains, 
are  imported  into  Spain,  and  thence 
into  England. — These  seeds  arc 
warm  and  aromatic ;  possessing  an 
oily  taste,  and  a  fragrant  odour, 
similar  to  that  of  the  Peruvwn 
balsam : 
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balsam :  they  are  used  chiefly  for 
imparting  an  agreeable  flavour  to 
chocolate,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
grain  to  an  ounce  :  the  drug  itself 
is  said  to  be  resolvent  and  corrobo- 
rant ;  to  afford  relief  in  flatulency; 
and  to  promote  the  digestion  of  the 
oily  matter  contained  in  the  cacao. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  too 
freely  used,  its  narcotic  effects, 
though  exhilarating  at  flrst,  like 
opium,  are  succeeded  by  uncom- 
mon debility,  and  relaxation  of  the 
nerves. — When  the  fresh  pods  are 
opened,  they  exhale  such  power- 
ful fragrance,  as  to  intoxicate  the 
person  thus  employed. 

VAPOUR,  a  term  denoting 
those  particles  of  bodies,  that  are 
rarefied  by  heat :  being  thus  ren- 
dered specifically  lighter  than  the 
atmosphere,  they  ascend  to  a  con- 
siderable height,  and  are  at  length 
totally  dissipated. 

The  aqueous  vapours,  exhaled 
from  the  earth  by  the  solar  rays, 
compose  the  clouds  ;  from  which 
those  humidities  are  precipitated, 
in  the  form  of  Rain.  But,  there 
are  others  arising  from  metals,  ex- 
tremely pernicious  to  animal  life : 
such,  for  instance,  are  those  disen- 
gaged by  the  smelting  or  refining  of 
lead,  which  conununicate  a  dele- 
terious property  to  the  grass  in  their 
vicinity  ;  so  that  the  cattle  feeding 
on  it*  frequently  perish  3  and,  if 
any  stagnant  water  be  impregnated 
with  these  fumes,  it  proves  equally 
fatal  to  fish. 

There  are  likewise  mephitic  va- 
pours, discharged  from  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  ;  and  which  are  pecu- 
liarly injurious  both  to  man  and 
cattle:  of  this  nature,  are  tlie  fumes 
exhaled  from  the  Grotto  del  Cani, 
in  Italy  j  and  those  generated  in 
some  wells,  and  subterraneous 
places,  in  Britain.    As  there  are 
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instances  in' which  these  were  at-^ 
tended  with  melancholy  effects,  va- 
rious expedients  have  been  devised, 
with  a  view  to  render  them  inno- 
cuous; but  the  cheapest  and  most 
simple,  is  that  proposed  by  Mr. 
Ebenezkr  Robinson,  in  the 
Transa6iions  of  the  American  Phi- 
losophical Society.  He  dire6ts  a 
pair  of  smith's  bellows  to  be  fixed 
in  a  wooden  frame,  so  as  to  work 
in  the  same  manner  as  at  the  forge : 
this  apparatus  being  placed  at  the 
edge  of  the  well,  one  end  of  a  lea- 
ther tube  must  be  fastened  to  the 
nozzle  of  the  bellows  ;  while  the 
opposite  extremity  is  thrown  into 
the  well;  and,  on  blowing  them 
for  about  half  an  hour,  all  perni- 
cious vapours  will  be  efle6tually 
expelled. — If,  however,  any  person 
should  unfortunately  have  been  suf- 
focated by  these  exhalations.  Dr. 
Van  Marum,  as  well  as  M.  Van 
Troostwyk,  in  such  cases,  advise 
the  lungs  to  be  inflated  with  de- 
phlogisticated  or  vital  air,  through 
a  bladder  and  tube  contrived  tor 
this  purpose.  The  treatment  point- 
ed out  under  the  article  Suffoca* 
TioN,  may  also  be  usefully  em- 
ployed on  such  melancholy  occa- 
sions. 

In  March,  17 9'^y  a  patent  was 
obtained  by  Mr.  Charles  Wil- 
liam Ward,  for  a  method  of 
converting  the  vapour  or  smoke 
arising  from  the  combustion  of 
dift'erent  substances,  into  various 
materials  (which  are  not  stated)  : 
our  limits  not  permitting  us  to 
describe  the  machines  by  which 
such  object  is  effected,  the  curious 
reader  will  consult  the  specification 
inserted  in  the  1st  vol.  of  the  i?e- 
pertory  of  Arts,  &c. 

A  patent  was  also  granted,  in 
May,l794,toMr.RoBERTSTREET, 
for  an  inventiou  designed  to  pro- 
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dace  an  inflammable  vapour-force, 
by  which  engines;  pumps,  and  ma- 
chinery, may  be  set  in  motion.  His 
method  consists  in  placing  an  iron 
cylinder  with  a  cminter-sunk  touch- 
hole  in  the  lower  surface,  over  a 
«tove.  When  the  bottom  is  suffi- 
ciently heated,  a  little  spirit  of  tur- 
pentine, or  of  tar  (in  the  propor- 
tion of  10  drops  to  a  cubic  foot),  is 
poured  into  a  funnel ;  which  falls 
on  the  hot  part  of  the  cylinder,  and 
produces  an  inflammable  vapour. 
The  external,  condensed  air,  is  then 
admitted  to  the  touch- hole,  where 
euch  fames  become  ignited ;  and, 
by  their  concentrated  force,  a  piston 
is  raised,  that  communicates  with, 
and  works  the  pump  or  machinery, 
at  the  opposite  end. — A  farther  ac- 
count of  Mr.  Street's  contrivance^ 
is  also  given  in  the  volume  above 
quoted,  where  it  is  illustrated  by  an 
engraving,— For  an  ingenious  and 
economical  method  of  heatingrooms 
by  the  evaporation  of  water  in  the 
form  of  steam,  we  refer  the  reader 
to  the  article  Warmth. 

Vapour-baths.  See  vol.  i. 
pp.  192-93. 

VARNISH,  a  clear  liquid  com- 
position, which  by  age,  and  expo- 
sure to  the  air,  becomes  hard, 
"without  losing  its  transparency  :  it 
is  employed  by  painters,  carvers, 
gilders,  and  other  artisans,  for  im- 
parting lustre  to  their  works,  while 
5t  defends  or  preserves  them  from 
the  effe6ts  of  dust,  moisture,  and 
air. 

Varnishes  are  of  various  colours, 
derived  from  the  ingredients  of 
which  they  consist :  their  bases  are 
resins,  dissolved  in  fixed  oil,  in  vo- 
latile oil,  or  in  alkohol ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly as  either  of  these  fluids 
are  used,  the  varnishes  are  distin- 
guished by  the  names  of  fat  or  oily, 
csseotiai^  aad  spirit- varuish. 
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Amler-vamish.  See  \^\.  L 
p.  274. 

The  fine  Hack  varnish,  obtaiaej 
from  China  and  Japan,  is  a  resi- 
nous juice  exuding  from  a  tree 
called  t.n-cku,  and  which  is  conjec- 
tured to  be  the  Cashew-nut  tree, 
or  Anacardiiim  Occident  ale -,  but,. 
being  frequently  adulterated,  it 
may  easily  be  imitated,  by  dissolv- 
ing 4oz.  of  gum-lac,  a  small  piece 
of  camphor,  and  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  lamp  or  ivory-black,  in  24  oz. 
of  spirit  of  wine,  over  a  gentle 
heat,  for  24  hours  5  the  vessel  be- 
ing occasionally  shaken.  The  whole 
must  then  be  strained,  the  pure  li- 
quid poured  into  a  bottle,  and  suf- 
fered to  stand  for  one  or  two  days, 
till  a  clear  fluid  appear  on  the  sur- 
face, which  is  then  fit  for  use. 

Copal  varnish,  of  a  superior  qua- 
lity, may  be  procured  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  :  Take  a  certain 
portion  of  finely-pulverized  copal ; 
let  it  be  thoroughly  washed  in  soft 
or  rain-water,  then  perfectly  dried, 
and  put  in  a  glazed  earthen  vessel 
well  covered,  over  a  moderate  c^al* 
fire.  After  all  the  gum  has  been 
slowly  melted,  the  vessel  is  to  be 
removed  from  the  fire,  and  half 
the  quantity  of  prepared  linseed- 
oil  must  be  added,  by  gradually 
dropping  it  into  the  former  -,  both 
being  in  a  state  nearly  boiling. 
In  order  to  prepare  the  latter,  take 
one  pound  of  pure  linseed-oil,  and 
an  equal  quantity  of  filtrated  wa- 
ter 5  pour  them  together  into  a 
new  earthen  or  tinned  vessel ; 
place  this  mixture  over  a  fire,  and 
suspend  the  following  five  ingredi- 
ents in  a  coarse  linen  bag,  which, 
however,  must  not  touch  the  bot- 
tom J  namely :  amber,  green  and 
white  vitriol,  litharge  of  gold, 
and  red-lead  J  of  each  half  an  ounce. 
When  tlifi  oil  begins  to  foam,  aH 
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fccttlent  matter  st'onld  be  skiramed 
off  the  surface,  and  the  liquor  be 
suffered  to  boil  ^  ery  slowly,  till 
the  water  be  completely  evapo- 
rated ;  an  effect  ^^'hich  may  be 
readily  ascertained,  if  the  height  of 
the  oil  in  the  vessel  has  been  pre- 
viously measured.  After  the  two 
different  ingredients  have  been  in- 
corporated in  the  mannei"  above  di- 
refted,  and  have  become  cool,  they 
ought  to  be  diluted  with  oil  of  tur- 
pendne.  In  the  course  of  two  or 
three  days,  all  the  coarse  psi'rticles 
will  subside  j  and  the  clear  Jiquor 
should  then  be  carefully  deca.nted, 
or  rather  filtred,  through  fine  linen. 
Thus,  a  white  and  transparent  var- 
nish may  be  obtained  :  it  is  of  ex- 
tensive use  for  all  light  grounds, 
and  is  remarkably  improved  by 
age.  If  it  be  required  of  a  harder 
consistence,  it  will  be  advisable  to 
employ  equal  quantities  of  white 
amber  and  gum-copal,  instead  of 
the  latter  substance  alone. 

Another  excellent  tvhite  varnish 
may  be  made,  by  infusing  8  oz.  of 
pulverized  sandarach,  and  2  oz.  of 
Venice  turpentine  j  widi  32  oz.  of 
highly-rectified  spirit  of  wine,  in  a 
glass  vessel,  the  orifice  of  which 
must  be  covered  with  a  bladder, 
and  pierced  with  a  pin  that  is 
suffered  to  remain  there.  The 
whole  is  exposed  for  8  days  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  or  in  warm  sand, 
near  a  fire,  and  frequently  shaken. 
When  all  the  ingredients  are  dis- 
solved, it  should  be  allowed  to  stand 
fltrest,  till  the  liquor  become  pellu- 
cid J  after  which  it  must  be  de- 
canted into  another  vessel,  and  will 
then  be  fit  for  any  purpose  re- 
quired. 

A  yellow  varnish  may  be  pre- 
pared by  dissolving  separately,  2  oz. 
of  pure  gum-lac,  in  48  oz.  of  alko- 
hd,  aiJ4  X  oz.  of  dragoa's-blpod  iu 
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the  samequantity  of  spirit:  the  so- 
lutions must  then  be  mixed,  and  3 
grains  of  yellow-wood  be  added  r- 
the  whole  is  then  suffered  to  digest 
for  12  hours  in  a  gentle  heat;  when 
the  liquor  should  be  tiltred  through 
blotting-paper,  and  preserved  for 
use,  in  bottles  closely  stopped.-— 
This  preparation  is  cliietiy  employr 
ed  for  imparting  a  gold  colour  to 
brass,  or  iron  ^  and,  when  applied 
to  leather  that  has  previously  been 
ornamented  w^th  tin-foil,  it  com- 
municates a  similar  colour. 

All  varnishes  ought  to  be  se- 
cured from  the  dust :  when  used, 
they  must  be  laid  on  lightly,  but 
quickly,  with  a  clean  brush  :  the 
substance,  thus  coated,  should  then 
be  exposed,  if  in  summer,  to  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  or  in  a  warm 
rootn,  being  covered  with  a  glass 
case,  to  exclude  dust  -,  and,  when 
perfe<5tly  dry,  they  ought  to  be  po- 
lished with  a  smooth  piece  of  pu- 
.mice-stone. — See  also  Pales;  and, 
un  the  Appendix,  article  Iron. 

VEAL,  or  the  flesh  of  calves,  is 
higiily  esteemed,  an  account  of  its 
tender  fibres ;  but  these  animais 
ought  to  be  fed  chiefly  with  wilh, 
or  hay -tea,  and  to  be  at  least  six 
weeks  oid,  before  they  are  used  as 
food.  Nor  should  the  calf  be  con- 
fined in  a  dark  place,  or  bled  i're- 
quently,  during  the  short  period  of 
its  existem^e,  with  the  luxurious 
view  of  rerkiering  the  flesh  \\'hiter 
and  more  pa.latable. 

Veal  is  nutritious  and  cooling,  so 
that  it  may,  Iv  moderation,  be  pre- 
ferably eaten  by  persons  leading 
sedentary  lives;  by  convalescents 3 
or  those  who  labour  under  scorbu- 
tic complaints,  or  hemorrhages,  it 
ought,  however,  always  to  be  roast- 
ed 3  for  boiled  veid  is  less  nourish- 
ing and  less  digestible. 
"  VEGETABili;  JKJNGDOM,  a 
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term  including  all  plants  and  roots 
which  grow  above  and  under 
ground  ;  being  nourished  by  the 
air,  water,  &c.  — See  Food  of 
Plants. 

The  different  classifications  of 
plants  by  Ray,Tournefort,Lin- 
NiEU  s,  and  other  eminent  botanists, 
having  already  been  mentioned, 
vol.  i.  pp.  316-17;  we  shall  at 
present  confine  our  attention  to  the 
,  constituent  parts  of  vegetables,  and 
conclude  with  a  few  diredions  for 
colleding  and  preserving  simples, 
both  for  medicinal  and  economical 
purposes. 

According  to  the  most  accurate 
chemical  analysis,  plants  have  been 
found  to  contain : 

1.  Sugar  ;  to  which  we  refer. 

2.  Starch  ;  which  see. 

3.  Gluten  is  a  viscid  matter,  that 
remains  after  washing  wheaten 
flour,  in  the  preparation  of  starch, 
and  which  also  subsides  when  paste 
is  repeatedly  washed  with  cold 
water,  till  that  fluid  become  pejr- 
fe6tly  transparent.  It  is  very  te- 
nacious ;  and,  if  combined  with  the 
nitric,  it  may  be  converted  into  the 
oxalic  acid,  which  is  known  under 
the  name  of  Essential  Salt  of  Le- 
mons. 

4.  Albumen  ;  5.  Jelly;  6.Gum; 
7.  Camphor;  and,  8.  Resin  ;  to 
which  we  refer. 

g.  Caoutchouc,  or  Elastic 
Resin,  is  obtained  not  only  from 
the  tree  mentioned  in  that  article, 
but  exists  in  numerous  plants,  par- 
ticularly the  midetoe,  from  which 
it  may  be  extra6ted  by  infusion  in 
water. 

10.  Waxj  11. Acids;  12.  Al- 
kalies (see  also  Barilla,  Kelp, 
Pot-ash,  &c,)  ;  J  3.  Oil;  all  of 
which  have  already  been  explained. 

l^.  Earths  : — for  instance,  lime, 
v/hich   abounids   in  almost  every 
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plant ;  stlicay  or  pure  flint,  has, been 

discovered  in  the  different  species 
of  Horsetail  and  Grass  ;  wag- 
nesia,  which  occurs  chiefly  in  the 
marine  plants,  particularly  the 
Sea-wrack,  and  the  exotic  species 
of  the  Saltwort,  or  Salsola  soda; 
and  lastly,  alumina,  or  pure  clay, 
which  is  found  only  in  a  few  vege-» 
tables. 

15.  Several  metallic  suhstances 
have  likewise  been  chemically  se- 
parated ;  though  in  very  small  por- 
tions. Thus  M.  Sage  has  clearly 
proved  that  gold  exists  in  many 
plants;  M.  M.  Scheele  and 
Prouse  have  obtained  manganese 
from  the  ashes  of  the  Vine,  Green 
Oak,  Fig-tree,  Pine,  &c.  Iron 
also  forms  an  ingredient  in  almost 
every  plant,  but  particularly  in  the 
different  species  of  the  Saltwort. 

16.  The  IFoody  Fibre  is  the  ba- 
sis of  all  vegetables :  it  abounds 
mostly  in  trees,  but  occurs  less  fre- 
quently in  herbs ;  is  insoluble  ei- 
ther in  water  or  alkohol,  but  is  a6t- 
ed  upon  by  alkalies;  and  is  also 
decomposed  by  the  mineral  acids  : 
when  burnt  in  a  smothering  heat, 
it  yields  a  large  proportion  of  Car- 
bon, or  Charcoal. 

The  mode  of  colleding  vegeta- 
bles, or  simples,  varies  according 
to  their  peculiar  nature,  and  the 
different  parts  to  be  preserved. 
Thus,  annual  roots  should  be  dug 
up  before  they  shoot  forth  either 
stalks  or  flowers ;  biennials  in  the 
autumn  of  the  year  in  which  tliey 
"^'ere  sown;  and  perennials  also  in 
the  autumn ;  though  some  natura- 
lists prefer  the  spring  for  the  coL 
lp6tion  of  the  latter ;  because  at 
that  season  they  abound  with  juice, 
or  sap  :  but,  as  they  are  then  apt  to 
shrivel  in  dr}'ing,  the  autumn  is 
doubtless  the  most  proper  time  io^ 
such  purpose. 

Herha 
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Herbs  ought  to  be  gathered, 
when  the  leaves  have  attained  their 
full  growth,  though  previously  to 
the  appearance  of  the  flower-buds. 
With  respedl  to  the  removal  of 
leaves,  no  certain  rale  can  be 
given  J  but  flowers  should  be  pluck- 
ed on  a  clear  day,  when  they  are 
moderately  expanded  :  after  hav- 
ing been  carefully  selefted,  both 
herbs  and  flowers  must  be  cau- 
tiously dried  in  a  gentle  l)eat,  so 
that  their  strength  and  properties 
maybe  more  completely  preserved  : 
and,  if  they  contain  any  subtle  or 
volatile  matter,  it  will  be  advisable 
to  pulverize  them  as  speedily  as 
possible,  and  to  keep  such  powder 
in  close  glass  vessels. 

All  fruits,  however,  should  be 
allowed  to  become  perfedly  ripe, 
before  they  are  removed  from  their 
stems  or  branches,  excepting  sloes, 
and  one  or  two  other  astringents, 
that  lose  their  virtues,  if  suffered 
to  remain  on  the  trees  till  they  at- 
tain to  maturity.  Nor  should  seeds 
be  colle6tcd,  until  they  begin  to 
grow  dry,  and  are  about  to  drop  or 
shed  spontaneously  j  when  they 
ought  to  be  preserved  in  an  open 
situation,  without  being  separated 
from  their  husks :  as  these  serve  to 
prote6t  them  from  injuries  of  the 
air  and  weather. 

Under  thearticlePRESERVATioN, 
we  have  alluded  to  a  new  and  ex- 
cellent method  of  keeping  vegeta- 
bles of  every  description  in  a  sapid 
state,  for  many  years,  excepting 
cucumbers  and  radishes  -—it  sim- 
ply consists  in  drying  them  on  a 
plastered  floor,  or  au  oven,  mode- 
rately heated  by  a  fire  made  below 
the  strudure  j  so  as  to  avoid  singe- 
ing or  burning  the  leaves,  stalks, 
^c. ;  the  whole  process  being  con- 
dudcd  in  the  manner  about  to  be 
described;  and  requiring  no  farther 
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care  in  regulating  the  degrees  of 
heat,  than  is  necessary  in  the  bak- 
ing of  thin  biscuits  ;  provided  the 
former  be  exposed  on  their  surface 
to  the  open  air,  for  dissipating  the 
moisture,  while  the  latter  are  con- 
fined in  an  oven. 

In  order  to  succeed  completely 
in  this  useful  pursuit,  the  herbs  and 
roots,  as  well  as  every  species  of 
fruit  to  be  preserved,  ought  first  to 
be  cleaned,  either  by  wiping,  wash- 
ing, and  otherwise  cleansing  it  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  pradised  for 
culinary  purposes.  The  water  should 
be  completely  drained,  by  placing 
the  different  articles  on  sieves,  or 
frames  on  which  canvas  is  expand- 
ed, or  perforated  boards,  or  similar 
contrivances.  After  repeatedly  turn- 
ing the  leaves,  stalks,  or  fruits,  so 
that  each  side  may  become  dry, 
they  must  be  spread  over  a  floor  or 
oven,  construded  on  the  principle 
before  mentioned,  till  all  their  mois- 
ture be  thoroughly  evaporated  j 
for,  if  the  least  humidity  remain 
within  the  substance  of  such  vege- 
tables, they  will  become  mouldy 
and  corrupted.  The  best  criterion 
for  ascertaining  the  due  degree  of 
exsiccation,  is  that  of  the  stalk 
breaking  readily,  and  the  leaves 
being  easily  reduced  to  powder  be- 
tween the  fingers.  In  this  shri- 
velled state,  however,  they  could 
neither  be  packed  nor  conveniently 
transported  :  hence,  it  will  be  pro- 
per to  remove  them  previously  to  a 
cellar,  or  other  damp  place,  till 
they  have  become  so  pliable  by  the 
absorption  of  moisture,  as  to  be 
compressed  without  crumbling  to 
pieces.  This  degree  of  humidity 
is,  according  to  experience,  not 
detrimental  to  the  preservation  of 
the  plants,  and  in  its  effeds  very 
different  from  dial  retained  in  tlieir 
interior  parts.     Next,  the  vegeta^^ 
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bles  thus  prepared,  ought  to  be 
packed  either  in  strong  paper  form- 
ed in  the  manner  adopted  with 
tobacco -leaves,  or  in  wooden  boxes 
which  have  been  completely  dried  j 
as  otherwise  they  will  acquire  the 
flavour  peculiar  to  the  wood.  If 
the  diredlions  here  given  be  stri6\ly 
followed,  vegetables  may  not  only 
be  preserved  for  a  long  time,  with- 
out losing  any  of  their  essential 
properties,  but  they  may  also  be 
reduced  to  the  l6th,  20th,  nay,  to 
the  24th  part  of  their  natural  bulk. 
Mr.  EiSEN,  the  inventor  of  this 
process,  observes  in  his  paper 
quoted  in  a  former  article,  that 
half  an  ounce  of  such  concentrated 
herbs  or  roots  will  be  a  sutficient 
allowance  for  each  person,  if  eaten 
together  with  animal  food  ;  and 
that  a  traveller  may  carry  provi- 
sions for  two  months  in  his  pock- 
ets, especially  as  mushrooms,  lob- 
sters, small  fish,  and  other  animal 
substances,  may  be  preserved  with 
equal  success. — Lastly,  when  such 
provisions  are  to  be  dressed,  it  will 
be  necessary  either  to  infuse  them 
for  a  short  time  in  hot  water,  before 
they  are  exposed  to  the  iire ;  or,  to 
steep  them,  particularly  leguminous 
fruits,  in  cold  water,  so  that  they  may 
swell  to  neajly  their  natural  size ; 
after  which  they  may  be  treated  in 
every  respeft  like  other  culinary  ob- 
jefts. 

VEGETATION,  is  the  natural 
process  by  which  plants  receive 
their  nourishment. 

Nafturalists  have  formed  various 
conjectures,  to  "  account  for  the 
mysterious  phei^omena  occurring 
in  vegetable  nature  3  and  though 
unable  to  discover  the  primary 
source  from  which  plants  are  eq- 
Jivened,  yet  it  is  now  agreed,  and 
|)roved,  that  all  vegetables  originate 
#oci  seeds,  e^ch  pf  which  cpmpre- 
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bends  three  parts,  namely :  1.  The 
cotyledons,  or  two  porous  lateral 
bodies  or  lobes,  that  imbibe  mois- 
ture :  2.  The  radicle,  or  eye,  which 
appears  between  the  lobes  :  and, 
3.  The  plumida,  a  small  round 
body  attached  to  the  radicle,  though 
wholly  concealed  within  the  coty- 
ledons. 

If  a  seed  be  deposited  in  the 
earth,  in  a  favourable  situation,  it 
imbibes  moisture,  and  evolves  car- 
bonic acid  gas  5  but,  if  any  oxygen 
gas  be  present,  it  is  gradually  ab- 
sorbed by  the  seed,  and  the  farina- 
ceous matter,  contained  in  the  co- 
tyledons, acquires  a  saccharine  taste. 
Numerous  vessels  then  appear  in 
the  lobes  which  convey  the  nutri- 
ment to  the  radicle,  that  progres- 
sively increases  in  size,  and  at 
length  assumes  the  form  of  a  7*00^  j 
strikes  downwards  into  the  earth  j 
and  thence  derives  the  nourish- 
ment necessary  for  the  support  of 
the  future  plant. — Now  the  cotyle- 
dons shoot  above  the  ground,  be- 
come leaves,  and  form  what  bota- 
nists have  termed  the  seminal  leaves-^ 
Thus,  the  plumula  is  gradually  en- 
larged, and  rises  out  of  the  earth, 
spreading  itself  into  branches,  &c. ; 
after  which  the  seminal  leaves  wi- 
ther and  decay,  while  the  different 
processes  of  vegetation  are  carried 
on  in  the  plant,  without  their  as-!- 
sistance. 

Such  is  the  manner  in  which 
tl)e  growth  of  plants  naturally 
takes  place:  it  may,  however,  be 
artificially  promoted,  by  applying 
certain  chemical  preparations  j  but, 
as  we  have  already  concisely  treated 
on  this  subject,  in  the  articles  Food 
OF  Plants,  and  Manure,  the 
reader  will  revert  to  those- heads.— • 
Many  valuable  hints  respeding  the 
phenomena  of  vegetation,  are  con- 
tained ici  Dr.  Inq^nhousz's  "Ex" 
ferments 
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ftrhnents  on  Vegetables"  kc.  (8vo. 
6"s.),  and  also  in  Mr.  Gough's 
•*  Experiments  and  Observations  on 
the  Vegetation  of  Seeds, ^'  inserted  in 
the  4th  vol.  of  the  *'  Memoirs  of  the 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society 
of  Manchester  " 

VEINS,  in  the  animal  body,  are 
membranous  canals,  destined  for 
the  purpose  of  re-conveying  the 
blood  from  the  arteries  to  the  heart. 
They  run  chiefly  by  the  sides  of 
arteries,  but  more  towards  the  sur- 
face 5  and  are,  like  these,  composed 
of  three  membranes,  namely,  the 
interior  coat,  resembling  the  arte- 
rial J  the  second,  or  cellular  ;  and 
the  third,  consisting  of  longitudinal 
fibres  ;  the  whole  being,  however, 
of  a  more  delicate  texture,  so  that 
they  are  apt  to  rupture,  in  conse- 
quence of  too  great  expansion. 
Farther,  the  veins  are  provided 
with  numerous  thin,  semi-lunar 
valves,  which  prevefit  the  return 
of  the  blood  j  a  circumstance  that 
would  otherwise  frequently  occur, 
from  a  want  of  muscular  power  in 
the  venous  system  :  hence,  no  pul- 
sation can  take  place  in  these  ves- 
sels. The  blood  which  they  re- 
ceive from  the  arteries,  flows  but 
slowly  to  the  heart  j  and  is  con- 
veyed tliither  by  the  contra (Stility 
ef  their  membranes  j  the  propul- 
sion of  the  succeeding  columns  of 
that  fluid  from  the  arteries ;  the 
contradion  of  the  muscles  j  and  by 
^he  ad  of  respiration. 

In  cases  of  vcnesedion  by  the 
Jancet,  the  blood  being  generally 
taken  from  the  veins,  we  deem  it  a 
duty,  to  caution  our  readers  against 
resorting  to  unskilful  hands,  where 
such  an  operation  becomes  iiecca- 
sar^'j  as,  from  the  contiguity  of 
the  arteries,  as  well  as  the  nerves 
and  tendons,  serious  injuries  may 
be  sujBtainpd,  and  which,  in  many 
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cases,  have  proved  fatal.— If,  dur- 
ing blood-letting,  the  patient  be- 
come faint,  it  will  be  advisable  to 
admit  fresh  air  into  the  room  ;  to 
give  mild  cordials  j  and  to  lay  the 
person  in  a  horizontal  posture  :  by 
these  means,  the  circulation  will 
again  be  restored,  and  all  farther 
inconvenience  be  obviated. 

For  an  account  of  the  varicose 
aneurism,  an  atfe6tion  of  the  veins, 
we  refer  the  reader  to  the  article 
Aneurism. 

Velvet. LEAF.  See  Tree-mal- 
low. 

VENEERING,  is  a  species  of 
inlaying  or  marquetry,  in  which 
several  thin  leaves,  or  slips  of  fine 
wood,  are  applied  to  a  ground- 
work of  common  wood  :  it  is  per- 
formed in  the  following  manner  : 

Uhe  wood,  intended  for  veneer- 
ing, is  first  fixed  in  a  vice,  or  saw- 
ing-press,  where  it  is  divided  into 
leaves,  not  exceeding  one  iine  in 
thickness.  Such  leaves  are  then 
cut  into  small  slips,  of  various 
forms,  according  to  the  design 
proposed  ;  and,  when  the  ground- 
work is  duly  prepared,  they  arc 
cemented  by  means  of  glue,  and 
submitted  to  the  adion  of  a  press, 
till  tlie  whole  becomes  perfedly 
dry ;  after  which  the  articles  arc 
scraped  and  polished. 

Ventilation.  See  vol.  1.  pp. 
22  and  233  also  the  article  Gka- 

NAUY. 

Venus-comb.  See  Needle, 
the  Common  Shepherd's. 

VEUDIGREASE,  or  Acetitb 
OF  Copper,  is  a  kind  of  rust  usu- 
ally prepared  from  that  metal,  by 
corroding  it  with  vinegar. 

The  best  verdigrease  is  mostly 
manufadured  at  Montpelier,  in 
France,  by  lorming  alternate  strata 
of  copper-plates,  and  the  husks  of 
grapes,  during  their  vinous  fermeiv- 
tAtion  y 
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tation }  when  they  speedily  become 
acid,  and  corrode  the  copper :  after 
the  plates  have  stood  in  such  situa- 
tion for  a  sufficient  time,  they  are 
moistened  with  water,  and  exposed 
to  the  air;  the  verdigrease  being 
successively  scraped  oif,  as  it  col- 
lefts  on  the  surface.  Jn  this  state, 
the  acetite  is  called  fresh  or  moist 
verdigrease,  having  the  form  of 
paste  J  which,  after  triturating  it 
in  proper  troughs,  is  put  in  bags, 
and  dried  in  the  sun. — It  pays,  oft 
importation,  a  duty  of  3\d.  per  lb. 

Crystals  of  Verdigrease  are  pre- 
pared by  saturating  vinegar  with 
the  common  acetite  of  copper,  and 
leaving  the  solution  to  clarify ;  after 
which  it  is  poured  into  a  kettle, 
where  it  is  evaporated  till  a  pellicle 
appear  on  the  surface  :  when  cool, 
the  vessel  is  furnished  with  small 
sticks,  on  which  the  crystals  gra- 
dually settle  : — they  are  subject  in 
the  Custom-house  to  the  charge  of 
Is.  l|d.  per  lb. 

Verdigrease  is  chiefly  consumed 
for  striking  a  black  colour,  when 
combined  with  a  decoction  of  log- 
wood ;  but,  as  it  is  apt  to  corrode 
the  texture  of  the  cloth,  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Encouragement  of 
Arts,  &c.  in  1782,  conferred  their 
silver  medal  and  ten  guineas  on 
Mr.  Clegg,  for  his  discovery  of  a 
substitute  for  verdigrease,  in  dyeing 
Hack.  He  directs  equal  parts,  by 
weiglit,  of  vitriol  of  copper  and  of 
pot-ash,  or  other  strong  alkaline 
salt,  to  be  separately  dissolved  :  the 
solutions  are  then  to  be  gradually 
mixed  ;  and,  if  the  vitriol  be  satu- 
rated, the  water  on  the  surface  will 
become  transparent,  on  adding  a 
few  drops  of  the  alkaline  solution  : 
in  the  contrary  case,  a  blue  colour 
will  be  produced  ;  so  that  more 
ashes  should  be  added,  till  a  com- 
plete saturation  be  eifeded.     Mr. 
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C.  observes,  that  these  proportionf 
of  vitriol  and  alkaline  salt,  will  be 
equivalent  to  a  similar  quantity  of 
verdigrease  j  and,  on  being  com- 
bined with  decoctions  of  logwood, 
they  impart  a  fine  black  dye,  which 
is  not  injurious  to  the  texture  of 
cloth,  hats,  or  any  other  article  that 
may  be  tinged  of  such  colour. 

Verdigrease  is,  in  surgical  cases, 
sometimes  applied  externally  j  it 
operates  as  a  mild  detergent  ia 
cleansing  foul -ulcers,  or  other  open 
wounds. — On  account  of  its  viru- 
lent properties,  however,  it  ought 
not  to  be  used  as  a  medicine,  with- 
out professional  advice;  and,  in 
case  any  portion  of  this  poisonolis 
substance  be  accidentally  swallow- 
ed, we  refer  to  the  remedies  al- 
ready pointed  out,  vol.  i.  pp.  74- 
75. 

VERDITER,  a  preparation  of 
copper,  which  is  occasionally  used 
by  painters  as  a  blue,  but  more  ge- 
nerally,in  combination  with  a  yellow- 
pigment,  for  a  green  colour.  It  is 
obtained  in  the  following  manner  : 
— Let  pure  copper  be  dissolved  in 
aqua-fortis  -,  pulverized  quick-lime 
be  added  to  the  solution  ;  and  the 
whole  be  well  stirred.  When  the 
precipitate  has  subsided,  it  must  be 
repeatedly  washed  in  pure  water ; 
levigated  while  moist  j  and  from 
5  to  10  parts  of  quick-lime  be  in-r 
corpora  ted  witii  100  parts  of  such 
precipitate :  after  which  it  is  iit  for 
use. — See  also  vol.  ii  p.  37. 

VERJUICE,  an  acid  liquor  pre- 
pared from  grapes  or  apples,  that 
are  unfit  to  be  converted  into  wine 
or  cyder.  It  is  also  made  from 
crabs  j  which,  ai'ter  being  laid  in  a 
heap  iosweat,  are  next  stamped  or 
ground  in  a  mill :  the  pulp  is  put 
into  bags,  and  submitted  to  the  ac- 
tion of  a  press,  in  order  to  obtain 
all  the  juice ;  which  is  then  pour^4 

into 
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into  barrels,  where  it  undergoes  a 
fermentation  for  10  or  12  days  ; 
after  which  it  is  fit  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

Verjuice  is  principally  used  in 
sauces,  ragouts,  &c.  though  it 
sometimes  forms  an  ingredient  in 
medicinal  compositions,  especially 
in  farriery ;  and  is  also  employed 
by  waK-chandlers,  for  purifying  that 
substance.  —  When  intended  for 
sale,  it  is  subjedt  to  the  same  du- 
ties as  Cyder  and  Perry. 

Vermillion.  Seevol.i.  p.  527j 
and  vol.  ii.p.  36. 

Vernal-grass,  See  Spring- 
grass. 

VKRVAIN,  the  Common,  or 
Simplers  Joy,  Ferhena  officbia- 
Us,  L.  an  indigenous  plant,  grow- 
in  waste  places,  on  stone  walls, 
and  the  sides  of  roads ;  flowering 
in  the  montlis  of  August  and  Sep- 
tember.— ^This  plant  is  eaten  by 
«heep,  and  its  flowers  are  visited  by 
bees.  The  roots  impart  a  very  agree- 
able taste  to  pickled  cucumbers. — • 
Among  the  ancients,  the  Simplers 
Joy  was  dedicated  tolsis,  the  god- 
dess of  birth  ;  and,  though  at  pre- 
sent exploded  in  medicine,  Hoff- 
man asserts,  that  the  most  inve- 
terate and  violent  head-ach  may  be 
Cured,  by  filling  a  bag  with  the 
leaves  of  Vervain,  in  a  dry  state, 
and  applying  it  around  the  throat 
of  the  patient. 

VETCH,  or  Tare,  Fida,h.  a 
genus  of  plants  comprehending  30 
species,  of  which  8  or  Q  are  indi- 
genous ;  and  the  following  are  the 
most  remarkable,  namely : 

I.  The  stflvatica,  or  Wo  on 
Vetch,  grows  in  woods  and 
hedges,  especially  in  mountainous 
situations  j  where  it  flowers  in  July 
and  August,  attaining  the  height 
of  from  two  to  four  feet. 

JI.    The  Cracca,    or  Tupted 
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Vetch,  is  frequent  in  shady  places, 
meadows,  and  fields  j  flowers  in 
the  months  of  July  and  August.-— 
Both,  this  and  the  preceding  spe- 
cies, arc  said  to  restore  wenV.  or 
starved  cattle  to  their  former 
strength,  more  speedily  than  any 
other  vegetable  hitherto  discovered. 
III.  The  sepiam. — See  Bush 
Vetch. 

IV.ThC5a/iL'a,C0MM0NVETCH, 

Fetch,  or  Tare,  thrives  in  dry 
meadows,  pastures,  and  corn-fields, 
where  it  flowers  from  April  to 
June.  This  species  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  the  Vetch  kind, 
and  is  divided  into  three  varieties, 
namely  : 

1.  The  Summer  Vetch,  is  raised 
from  seed,  ^  which  is  usually  sown 
toward  the  end  of  March,  or  early 
in  April,  in  the  proportion  of  8  or 
10  pecks  per  acre,  broad-cast  > 
though,  when  drilled,  half  that 
quantity  is  sufficient,  and  tlie  crop 
will  be  greatly  superior.  This  va- 
riety is  chiefly  propagated  and  used 
for  weaning  lambs  and  sheep,  as 
well  as  for  soiling  horses  and  cows : 
its  seeds  afford  an  excellent  food 
for  pigeons. — Bees  obtain  a  copi- 
ous supply  of  honey  from  the  young 
If'aves  of  this  plant,  which  are 
murktrd  with  black,  and  the  spots 
of  which  contain  a  delicious  sac- 
charine juice. 

2.  The  J  Winter  Fetch,  is  sown 
in  the  month  of  September,  in  the 
same  proportions  as  the  preceding- 
sort  ;  a  small  quantity  of  beans,  or 
(which  is  preferable)  of  black  oats, 
being  intermixed,  to  support  the 
plants ;  which  are  generally  co- 
vered witli  long  dung,  to  preserve 
them  from  tlie  frost. — ^This  variety 
is  subservient  to  the  same  purposes 
as  the  Summer  Vetch :  when  plough- 
ed into  chalk-lands  in  the  month  of 
May,  it  serves  as  an  excellent  ma- 
nure 
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nure  for  wheat  intended  to  be  sown 
in  the  succeeding  autumn.  In  the 
county  of  Gloucester,  the  Winter 
Vetch  is  cultivated  as  pasturage  for 
horses,  and  is  eaten  off  so  early,  as 
to  admit  of  turnips  being  raised  in 
the  same  year. 

3.  The  Pebble  Vetch,  is  sown  in 
the  spring,  but  is  seldom  culti- 
vated J  because  it  is  less  hardy  than 
cither  of  the  preceding  varieties, 
and  does  not  produce  an  equal 
quantity  of  fodder. 

V.  The  lathyroides :  Strangle 
Vetch, .or  Tare,  abounds  in  dry 
pastures,  gravel-pits  and  corn-fields, 
in  chalky  and  sandy  soils ,  where 
its  small  blueish-purple  flowers  ap- 
pear in  the  month  of  May.  Its 
culture  should  be  encouraged  in 
sloping  grounds,  and  sandy  hills 
exposed  to  the  sun;  as  it  affords 
the  most  tender  and  agreeable  food 
to  sheep. 

Beside  the  different  kinds  above 
enumerated,  there  is  another,  call- 
ed the  Chinese  Fetch,  which  was  a 
tew  years  since  introduced  into 
England :  its  culture  is  at  present 
contined  chiefly  to  the  county  of 
Glamorgan,  where  it  grows  in 
tufts,  from  18  to  24  inches  in 
height.  This  species  promises  to 
be  very  profitable  to  agriculturists; 
as  it  is  said  to  yield  four  crops  in 
the  year,  and  to  afford  food  excellent 
for  cattle,  both  in  a  fresh  state,  and 
when  made  into  hay. 
.  VETCH,  the  Bitter,  or  Wood 
Peasling,  Orohns  sylvaticus,  L. 
an  indigenous  perennial,  growing 
in  woods,  hedges,  and  pastures, 
especially  in  mountainous  situa- 
tions }  where  it  flowers  from  May 
to  July.  This  hardy  plant  is  chiefly 
cultivated  in  gardens,  for  the  beau- 
ty of  its  numerous  blossoms ;  either 
".  by  sowing  it  in  autumn,  or  by  di- 
viding- the  roots  :  tlie  latter  being 
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very  nutritious,  are  in  Scotland  ap- 
plied to  the  same  uses  as  those  of 
the  Heath  Pea. — ^The  leaves  of  the 
Bitter  Vetch  are  much  more  relish'^ 
ed  by  cattle,  and  especially  by 
game. 

VETCH,  the  Chickling,  or 
Vetchling,  Lathyrus,  L.  a  genus 
of  plants  consisting  of  13  species, 
7  being  indigenous;  and  the  princi- 
pal of  tliese  are  : 

1.  The  Aphaca,  or  Yellow 
Vetchling,  grows  in  sandy  corn- 
fields, and  meadows,  where  its 
greenish  -  yellow  flowers  appear 
from  June  to  August. — Dr.  Wi- 
thering remarks,  that  the  legu- 
minous fruit  of  this,  as  well  as  the 
other  species  of  Vetchling,  are  very 
nutritious,  and  may  be  eaten  either 
in  broth,  or  be  converted  into 
bread  ;  though  a  larger  proportion 
of  wheaten  or  rye-flower  be  re- 
quired for  such  purpose. 

2.  The  sylvestris.  See  Pea,  the 
Narrow-leaved  Everlasting. 

3.  The  pratensis,  Everlast- 
ing Tare,  Common  Yellow, 
or  Meadow  Vetchling,  which 
abounds  in  pasture  -  lands,  in 
woods,  thickets,  and  hedges :  it 
grows  to  the  height  of  t>  feet; 
flowers  in  July  and  August.  This 
species  is  reputed  to  be  an  useful 
vegetable  in  the  feeding  of  cattle ; 
though  Mr.  Swayne  remarks,  that 
they  seldom  eat  it,  if  there  be  a 
variety  of  other  grasses  in  the  sanie 
fleld  ;  and,  as  it  produces  few  seeds, 
wdiich  are  mostly  devoured  by  in- 
serts, it  does  not  appear  to  merit 
attention.  Nevertheless,  Bech- 
sTEiN  observes,  that  the  Yellow 
Vetchling,  both  in  a  fresh  and  dry 
state,  affords  excellent  food  for  cat- 
tle in  general,  and  therefore  de- 
serves to  be  cultivated  in  meadows* 

4.  The  latifolius,  Br  o  a  d-le  a  v  ei» 
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is  freqnpnt  in  woods  and  hedges  ; 
flowering  in  the  months  of  Jaly 
and  August.  It  is  often  raised  in  - 
gardens,  chiefly  tor  the  beauty  of 
its  variegated  flowers ;  but  Dr. 
Anderson  believes  it  may  be  use- 
ful to  the  farmer ;  and,  as  it  at- 
tains the  height  of  10  or  12  feet, 
having  very  strong  stalks,  he  sup- 
poses that  it  would  afford  a  large 
crop  of  hay. 

There  is  an  exotic  species  of  the 
Chickling,  namely,  the  tuhrosus, 
which  the  Germans  term  Earth- 
nut,  or  Sow- bread  ;  growing  in 
stony  and  mountainous  fields  :  — 
this  plant  is  a  valuable  addition  to 
meadows  j  'not  only  on  account  of 
its  odoriferous  flowers,  which  blow 
from  May  to  July,  ami  are  eagerly 
frequented  by  bees ;  but  also  for 
its  black  tuberous  roots,  which  are 
in  Holland  eaten  as  fruit,  and  boil- 
ed for  culinary  use  ;  having  the 
sweet  and  agreeable  taste  of  nuts. 
These  roots  contain  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  mealy  particles  than  po- 
tatoes :  and  Bergius  extraded 
from  one  pound  of  Eirth-nntSj 
three  ounces  of  a  beautiful  white 
starch  ;  whereas  the  same  quantity 
of  the  former  yielded  only  one 
ounce.  Wliy,  therefore,  should  it 
jiot  be  used  for  bread  9 

VETCH,  the  Corn,  Wild,  or 
Hairy  Tare,  Tine-tare,  or 
Rough-podded  Tare,  Ervmn 
hirsutum,  L.  an  indigenous  plant, 
growing  in  sandy  corn-fields, 
hedges,  and  meadows,  where  it 
flowers  in  the  month  of  June.— • 
This  vegetable  is  eaten  by  horses, 
cows,  goats,  and  sheep;  but  it  ought 
to  be  carefully  eradicated ;  as,  dur- 
ing wet  seasons,  whole  crops  of 
corn  have  been  overpowered,  and 
their  growth  completely  stifled,  by 
this  pernicious  weed. 

VICHY-WaTER,   is  obtained 
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from  the  tepid  mineral  springs, 
that  rise  in  the  vicinity  of  Vichy, 
in  France.  On  account  of  its  cha- 
lybeate and  alkaline  ingredients,  it 
is  taken  internally  ;  being  reputed 
to  be  of  great  service  in  bilious  co- 
lics, diarrhoeas,  and  in  disorders  of 
the  stomach,  especially  such  as 
arise  from  a  relaxed  or  debilitated 
state  of  that  organ. 

These  waters  are  likewise  very 
useful,  when  employed  as  a  tepid 
bath,  particularly  in  rheumatism, 
sciatica,  gout,  &c.  :  by  combining 
the  internal  use  with  the  external 
application,  they  have  ofien  effed:- 
ed  a  cure,  where  other  remedies 
had  failed  to  afford  any  relief. 

VINE,  the  Common,  or  "^/7/* 
vinifera,.  L.  a  native  of  Japan,  and 
the  warmer  regions  of  Asia  :  it  has 
for  centuries  been  raised  in  Britain; 
though  its  culture  is  most  success- 
ful in  the  temperate  climates,  or 
between  the  30th  and  50th  degree 
of  northern  latitude. 

There  are  numerous  varieties  of 
this  valuable  shrub,  which  are  cul- 
tivated for  the  delicious  grapes  they 
afford.  Without  entering  into  aa 
account  of  their  respedive  periods 
of  maturation,  we  shall  simply  stato 
the  names  of  the  most  remarkable 
sorts  J  point  out  such  as  are  pecu- 
liarly serviceable  j  and  conclude 
with  an  account  of  their  culture. 

1 .  The  July  grape,  or  Moritlon 
Noir  Hatif. — 2.  The  Royal  Mus- 
cadine.— 3.  The  Malmsey  Musca- 
dine.— 4.  The  Black  Muscadine.— 
5.  The  White  Muscat  of  Alexan- 
dria.— 6.  The  Red  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria.— 7-  The  White  Muscat  of 
lAuiel. — 8.  The  Black  Muscadel.— . 
9.  The  Red  Muscadel.— -10.  The 
Black  Damascus. — 11.  The  Black 
Tripoli.— 12.  TheBlack Spanish, or 
Alicant.-^-ia.  The  Black  Lisbon. — ». 
14.  The  Black  brouliaiac,  or  Mus^ 
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caiNoir. — 15.  The  Red  Frontinlac, 
or  Muscat  Rouge. — 16.  The  White 
Frontiniac,  or  Muscat  Blanc. — 
17.  The  Grizzly  Frontiniac. — 18. 
The  Red  Hamburgh.  —  19.  The 
White  Hamburgh, — 20.TheWhite 
Morillon,— 21.  The  Early  White 
Grape  of  TenerifFe. — 22.  The  Cio- 
tat,  or  White  Parsley-leaved  Grape. 
— 23.  The  White  Corinth. — 24. 
The  Aleppo  Grape.— 25.  The  Red 
Grape  of  Syracuse. — 26.  the  Caeur, 
w  Morocco  Grape. — 27.  The  Black 
Raisin. — ^28.  The  White  Raisin. — 
29.  The  Malvoise,  or  Blue  To- 
kay.— 30.  The  Genuine,  or  White 
Tokay. — 31.  The  Lombardy. — 
32.  The  Smyrna. —33. The  Brick.— 
34.  The  Claret.— 35.  The  Syrian 
Grape. — 36.  The  Auveriia,  or  Ge- 
nuine Burgundy. — 37.  The  Cat's 
Grape. — 38.  The  Greek  Grape. — • 
39.  the  Black  Corinth. — 40.  The 
Cornichon. — 41  .The  Red  Chaselas. 
—42.  The  Black  Prince.— 43.  The 
Black  Burgundy.— And,  44.  The 
White  Early  Leipzig.'— See  also 
vol.  iii.  p.  311. 

To  these  may  be  added,  the 
White,  or  Common  Muscadine, 
having  fine,  round  amber-coloured 
berries,  and  a  rich  vinous  flavour. — 
The  White  Sweet-water,  which 
bears  large,  white  fruit,  and  abounds 
with  an  agreeable  juice.  —The 
Small  Black  Cluster,  produces  oval 
berries,  which  have  a  pleasant 
saccharine  taste. — ^The  I.arge  Black 
Cluster  presents  more  bulky  grapes 
than  the  preceding  variety ;  but 
which,  on  account  of  their  rough, 
harsh  taste,  are  not  edible  in  a  fresh 
state,  and  therefore  chiefly  con- 
Verted  into  Pori-2vifie. — The  Miller 
Grape,  or  New  Muscat  of  Jerusa- 
lem, yields  large,  round,  red  fruit ; 
"which,  in  prosperous  seasons,  at- 
tains nearly  the  size  of  gooseber- 
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rles.— The  Black  Hamburgh  pro-» 
duces  fine  clusters  of  oval,  black 
berries,  that  possess  a  .  sweet,  vi- 
nous flavour.— All  these  varieties 
are  recommended  by  horticultu- 
rists, as  being  eminently  adapted 
to  S7nall  gardens.— ^It  is  a  remark- 
able historical  fa6t,  that,  a  few  cen- 
turies since,  the  extensive  Fale  of 
Gloucester  w^as  industriously  plant- 
ed with  this  delightful  shrub; 
from  the  grapes  of  which,  England 
was  then  chiefly  supplied  with  ex- 
cellent native  wines. 

The  vine  is  generally  propagated 
from  seed,  cuttings,  or  layers; 
though  it  is  sometimes  raised  by 

ENGRAFTING,     or     INOOULATION. 

In  the  first  case,  the  seed  should 
be  set  toward  the  end  of  Febru- 
ary, or  early  in  March,  in  pots  con- 
taining light  rich  mould  ;  and  be 
plunged  in  hot-beds  of  a  moderate 
heat.  During  warm  weather,  they 
ought  to  be  gently  watered  in  the 
afternoon,  when  the  frames  should 
be  carefully  closed.  About  the 
end  of  August,  the  young  plants 
are  to  be  gradually  exposed  to  the 
air,  so  that  they  may  become  hard- 
ened before  the  approach  of  winter; 
but,  in  the  latter  season,  they  must 
be  sheltered  by  frames,  covered 
with  mats.  After  having  attained 
the  height  of  about  six  inches,  it 
will  be  proper  to  remove  them  into 
larger  pots,  filled  with  similar  soil; 
to  immerse  them  again  in  the  hot- 
bed; and  to  tie  them  to  slender 
sticks,  or  rods,  in  order  to  prevent 
them  from  trailing.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  succeeding  March,  or 
in  the  beginning  of  April,  they 
may  be  planted  against  the  wall, 
at  which  they  are  intended  to  re- 
main. In  this  situation,  Mr.  For- 
syth dire6ts  them  to  be  cut  at  the 
third  eye,  if  they  be  vigorous  3  but, 
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in  the  contrary  case,  at  the  second : 
the  lower  bud,  however,  must  be 
rubbed  off,  as  soon  as  it  appears. 

If  vines  are  designed  to  be  raised 
from  cttttingSy  these  ougiit  to  be 
selected  from  strong  and  full  grown 
shoots,  which  should  be  cut  per- 
fectly smooth,  immediately  beneath 
the  part  where  they  were  pro- 
duced, and  have  one  or  two  joints 
of  the  last  year's  wood.  The  cut- 
tings must  be  planted  against  walls, 
at  the  distance  of  one  foot  from 
each  other,  and  at  such  depth,  that 
the  second  eye  may  be  level  with 
the  ground  j  but  the  lower  eye 
ought  to  be  rubbed  off,  on  its  first 
appearance  ;  because,  if  that  ope- 
ration be  delayed,  the  up^ier  eye 
will  be  injured  in  removing  the 
former.  Runners  and  lateral  shoots 
should  likewise  be  cut  off,  except- 
ing two  which  are  to  be  trained 
against  the  wall. 

Vines  may  also  be  propagated  by 
layers.  For  this  purpose,  let  the 
most  vigorous  shoots  be  laid  in 
pots  filled  with  fresh  mould,  and 
placed  about  two  inches  beneath 
the  surface  of  tlie  ground  ;  the  in- 
cision being  made  in  the  old  wood 
below  a  joint,  so  as  to  leave  one  or 
two  eyes  on  each.  When  the 
shoots  or  layers  have  taken  root, 
they  must  be  separated  from  the 
parent  stock  j  manured  with  rotten 
dung  or  leaves  ^  and  watered  twice 
a  week  during  dry  sfummers  :  all 
lateral  excrescences  should  also  be 
picked  off,  and  the  layers  treated 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  cuttings. 
During  the  first  year,  vines  will  not 
advance  rapidly ;  but,  in  tlie  se- 
cond, the  strongest  may  be  easily 
distinguished,  and  these  may  be 
suffered  to  stand,  while  the  weaker 
ones  nnist  be  transplanted  to  otlier 
liituations. 

The  quality  and  size  of  grapes 
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depend  greatly  on  the  strength  of 
the  plant  on  which  they  grow. — - 
Mr.  Forsyth,  therefore,  recom- 
mends the  vines  to  be  cut  down 
to  two  or  three  eyes,  in  the  first 
year,  if  there  be  a  superfluity  of 
naked  wood.  In  the  following 
year,  a  considerable  increase  of  line 
wood  will  be  obtained,  when  all 
runners,  &c.  must  be  picked  off  j 
and  the  main  shoots  be  nailed  to 
the  wall,  progressively  as  they  in- 
crease in  length.  During  fine 
weather,  it  will  be  advisable  to 
examine  them  every  second  or  third 
week,  and  speedily  to  remove  every 
lateral  shoot.  No  farther  attention 
will  be  required,  excepting  that  all 
weeds  mustbe  carefully  eradicated; 
for  otherwise  the  growth  of  the 
vines  would  be  im^jeded. — In  tlie 
month  of  February,  in  the  second 
year,  the  pruning  should  be  re- 
peated ;  and  three  buds  be  left  to 
each  of  the  strongest  main  shoots; 
but  in  those  of  a  weaker  growth, 
two  eyes  only  must  be  permitted 
to  remain.  Mr.  F.  observes,  that 
his  compositiun  (see  vol.  i.  p.  88 ; 
and  also  p.  238  of  the  present  vol.) 
ought  to  be  applied  as  early  as 
possible,  after  each  pruning ;  for 
the  vine,  being  very  porous,  sj^ee- 
dily  imbibes  moisture,  and  thus 
quickly  decays  :  should  it  acciden- 
tally have  been  cut  at  a  late  sea- 
son, it  \v\\\  be  necessary  to  sprinkle 
the  powder  of  the  preparation  be- 
fore quoted  over  the  wound,  till 
♦he  bleeding  or  flow  of  the  sap  be 
completely  checked. 

Numerous  inseds  prey  upon  the 
vine  ;  which,  unless  timely  destroy- 
ed, will  totally  kill  the  plant:  as  we 
have  already  stated  the  best  methods 
of  exterminating  them,  in  the  ar- 
ticles Hot-house,  Insects,  Red 
Spider,  Pin E-APPi.E,  &:c.,  we  shall 
here  only  remark,  that  their  depre- 
dations 
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dations  may,  in  a  gieat  measure, 
be  prevented  by  watering  the  vines, 
three  times  in  the  week  ;  a  simple 
expedient  by  which  the  luxuriance 
of  this  shrub,  as  well  as  the  swell- 
ing of  its  fruit,  will  be  greatly  pro- 
tnoted. 

When  the  clusters  are  very  large, 
and  the  grapes  begin  to  ripen,  it- 
■will  be  useful  to  cover  them  with 
nets  ;  or  with  buntine,  a  stutF  that 
serves  for  the  flags  of  ships ;  and 
which  will  not  exclude  the  sun  and 
air  from  the  fruit,  while  the  latter 
is  protected  from  the  ravages  of 
birds.  The  leaves,  however,  should 
only  be  plucked  off  in  small  ppr- 
tions,  as  often  as  the  grapes  are  ga- 
thered ;  by  which  method  these 
vill  continue  in  succession  for  a 
much  longer  period  than  could  be 
elfe6ted,Hy  !)astily  removing  all  the 
foliage  from  their  branches.  Those 
leaders,  who  are  desirous  to  obtain 
farther  information,  relative  to  the 
raising  of  grapes,  will  consult  Mr. 
5peechley's  ''  Treatise  on  the  Cul- 
hire  of  the  Fine,"  4to.  ;  and  Mr. 
'FoB:Syth's ''Treatise  on  the  Culture 
and  Management  of  Fruit-trees,'* 
&c.  in  which  the  subject  is  amply 
discussed. 

Vines  are  chiefly  valued  on  ac- 
count of  their  delicious  Grapes  j 
but  they  may  be  made  subservient 
to  many  other  useful  purposes : 
tlius,  the  young  twigs,  when  dried, 
cut  into  small  pieces,  and  moisten- 
ed with  water,  afl'ord  a  wholesome 
food  for  cattle,  and  particularly  for 
horses. — Dr.  Darwin  conje6tures, 
that  the  leaves  of  the  variety,  which 
produces  purple  grapes,  would  im- 
part a  colour,  and  astringency  of 
taste,  to  British  wines,  similar  to 
those  derived  from  the  skin  of  the 
«ame  grape,  in  foreign  vinous  li- 
quors.-^The  wood  of  vines  reduced 
to  charcoal,  atfords  (according;  to 
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Jacobi,  a  reputable  German  wrn 
ter)  an  excellent  blue  colour  for 
painting  and  drawing.  He  em-» 
ployed  equal  quantities  of  fixed 
vegetable  alkali,  and  vine-coal :  af- 
ter melting  the  former  in  a  cruci- 
ble, he  gradually  introduced  the 
latter  ^  ,both  were  allowed  to  a6t  oni 
each  other,  till  the  ebulition  ceased ; 
when  the  compound  was  poured 
out,  dissolved  in  rain-water,  and 
precipitated  with  spirit  of  vitriol  ; 
in  consequence  of  which  tlie  ley,  and 
especially  the  sediment,  assumed  a 
deep  blue  cast.  After  edulcorat- 
ing this  powder,  by  repeated  wash- 
ings in  fresh  water,  and  then  cal- 
cining it,  he  obtained  a  very  bright 
and  pleasing  blue  pigment,  which 
acquired  a  dark  blackish  hue,  on 
dissolving  it  in  oil  of  vitriol  j  though 
its  lustre  and- shade  were  instantly 
re-produced,  on  diluting  the  solu- 
tion with  pure  water. — Lastly,  we 
learn  from  Binder,  another  Ger- 
man author,  that  the  purified  stones 
or  seeds  of  grapes,  when  mode- 
rately roasted,  and  ground  in  a 
coflee-mill,  serve  as  a  good  substi- 
tute for  chocolate  y  which,  on  the 
proper  addition  of  sugar,  cinna- 
mon, and  a  little  Vanilla,  is  very 
grateful  to  the  palate,  and  cannot 
be  readily  distinguished  from  the 
genutne  sort  prepared  of  cacao. 

Vine,  the  Wild.  See  Bryony, 
the  Wliite. 

Vine-fretter.  See  Plant- 
louse. 

VINEGAR,  an  agreeable,  pun- 
gent acid,  which  is  obtained  from 
wine,  cyder,  beer,  or  other  fer- 
mented liquors. 

IVine-vinegar  : — Let  any  quan- 
tity of  vinous  liquor  be  mixed  with 
its  own  lees  or  feces,  or  with  the 
acid  and  austere  stalks  of  the  ve- 
getable from  wliich  wine  was  pre- 
pared.^ The  whole  must  be  fre- 
quently 
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^uently  stirred,  and  either  exposed 
to  the  sun,  or  deposited  in  a  warm 
place  :  after  standing  a  few  days, 
it  will  ferment,  become  sour  5  and, 
in  a  fortnight,  it  will  be  converted 
into  vinegar.— Such  is  the  usual 
jnanner  of  producing  this  acid ; 
which  is  frequently  re6\ificd  by  dis- 
tillation, when  it  is  known  under 
the  name  of  distilled  vinegar. 

Cyder-vinegar y  may  be  made  by 
fermenting  new  cyder  with  the 
7uust  of  apples,  in  a  warm  room,  or 
in  the  open  air,  where  it  should  be 
exposed  to  the  sun;  and,  in  the 
•course  of  a  week  or  nine  days,  it 
•will  be  fit  for  use. 

Another  method  of  preparing 
vinegar,  is  that  published  by  M. 
Heber  :  it  consists  in  exposing  a 
mixture  of  72  parts  of  water,  and  4 
of  rcftihed  malt-spirit,  in  a  tempe- 
rature of  from  70  to  80''  of  Fah- 
HRNHEiT,  for  about  two  months; 
at  the  expiration  of  which  the  ace- 
tous process  will  be  completed. — 
A  cheaper,  though  more  tedious 
mode,  is  that  of  dissolving  2  lbs.  of 
molasses  in  9  quarts  of  boilings  wa- 
ter :  this  solution  must  be  poured 
into  a  vessel  containing  a  large 
quantity  of  cowslips;  and,  when 
the  mixture  becomes  cool,  a  gill  of 
yea-it  should  be  added.  The  who!e 
is  t'len  to  be  exposed  to  the  rays  of 
the  sun :  at  the  end  of  3  months,  it 
may  be  bottled  for  use,  and  will  be 
cf  pexjuliar  service  in  pickling. 

Tarragon-vinegar  is  manufac- 
tured, by  iniiisingone  pound  of  the 
leaves  of  that  vegetable  (which 
have  been  gathered  a  short  time 
'before  it  flowers)  in  one  gallon  of 
the  best  vinegar,  for  the  space  of 
14  days ;  when  it  should  be  strain- 
ed through  a  flannel  bag ;  and  a 
dram- of  isinglass,  dissolved  in  cy- 
der, must  then  be  added ;  the 
whole  be  carefully  mixed,  and  de- 
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canted  into  bottles  for  a  month. 
Thus,  the  liquor  will  acquire  a  most 
exquisite  flavour;  it  will  become 
remarkably  fine,  and  almost  colour- 
less. 

The  utility  of  vinegar,  as  a  con- 
diment for  preserving  and  season- 
ing both  animal  and  vegetable  food, 
renders  it  unnecessary  to  state  the 
various  articles  in  which  it  may  be 
used  with  advantage  :  we  shall, 
therefore,  only  add,  that  it  affords 
an  agreeable  beverage,  when  com- 
bined widi  water,  in  the  proportion 
of  a  tabic- spoonful  of  the  former, 
to  half  a  pint  of  the  lalter.  Far- 
ther, it  is  a  medicine  of  considerable 
efficacy  in  hydrophobia,  as  well  as 
in  inflammatory,  and  putrid  dis- 
eases, whether  taken  internally,  or 
applied  externally  to  the  nostrils,  or 
by  way  of  fomentations.  Relief' 
has,  likewise,  been  frequently  ob- 
tained in  hypochondriacal,  and  hys- 
teric afFedions,  in  vomiting,  faint- 
ing, and  hiccough,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  vinegar  to  the  mouth.  If 
this  fluid  be  poured  into  vessels, 
and  placed  over  the  gentle  heat  of* 
a  lamp,  in  the  apartments  of  the 
sick,  it  greatly  contributes  to  dis- 
perse foul  or  mephitic  vapours,  and 
consequently  to  purify  the  air.— . 
Lastly,  there  is  a  method  of  pro- 
curing a  ver)'  powerful  essence  of 
vinegar  ;  which,  however,  can  be 
pra<^tised  only  during  the  intense 
frosts  of  winter  :  it  simply  consista 
in  exposing  this  liquor  in  basons,  or 
other  shallow  vessels,  when  the 
watery  parts  are  converted  into  ice  j 
but  the  spirituous,  or  acetous  basis, 
remains  in  a  fluid  state  j  so  that, 
by  repeated  exposure,  one  pint  of 
strong  vinegar  will,  in  very  cold 
seasons,  be  reduced  to  about  a 
table-spoonful  of  the  essence.  This 
preparation  possesses  a  fine  flavour, 
and   a  pungent,  almost  corrosive, 
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taste  :  hence  it  forms  an  excellent 
«pice  or  sauce  to  fish  in  general, 
but  particularly  to  lobsters  and  oy- 
sters. 

VIOLET,  or  Viola,  L.  a  genus 
of  plants,  consisting  of  44  species  5 
of  which  the  following  are  the  prin- 
cipal : 

1.  HhQcanina.  See  Dog's  Vio- 
let. 

2.  The  tricolor.     See  Heart's- 

XASB. 

3.  The  odorota,  or  Sweet  Vio- 
let, is  perennial  j  gi'ows  in  warm 
Janes,  hedges,  and  ditch  -  banks, 
especially  in  clayey  or  marly  soils  j 
flowers  in  the  months  of  April  and 
May.— Both  the  blossoms  and  seeds 
of  this  plant  are  mildly  laxative  3 
and,  when  taken  in  doses  of  from 
40  to  80  grains,  the  powdered  root 
operates  as  a  purgaUve,  and  like- 
wise as  an  emetic. — Large  quanti- 
ties of  violets  are  cultivated  at 
Stratford-upon-Avon,  for  their  pe- 
tals, to  impart  the  colour  to  syrup  of 
violets',  an  ojfficinal  preparation  of 
which  is  kept  in  the  shops,  and 
proves  an  agreeable  and  useful  lax- 
ative for  children.  Such  syrup 
may  also  be  employed  in  many 
chemical  inquiries,  for  discovering 
the  presence  of  an  add,  or  an  al- 
kali; the  former  changing  the  blue 
colour  to  a  red,  and  the  latter  to  a 
green ;  though  slips  of  white  pa- 
per, stained  with  this  juice,  and 
preserved  from  the  access  of  air  and 
light,  may  serve  as  a  substitute  for 
that  purpose. 

VIPER,  rhe  Common  British, 
or  Coluber  Berus,  L.  a  reptile 
which  inhabits  the  dry,  chalky,  or 
stony  conn<ies,  and  particularly  the 
Hebrides.  It  seldom  exceeds  18 
inches,  or  2  feet,  in  length  j  and  is, 
in  general,  of  a  dusky  yellow  cast; 
though  a  variety  of  a  black  colour 
i*  also  occasionally  met  wilii.    The 
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head  is  inflated,  and  furnished  wkh 
a  long  hollow  fang,  that  opens  at 
the  point.  The  tongue  is  forked  ; 
the  front  teeth  are  small  j  and  the 
four  canine  teeth  in  either  jaw  are 
crooked  and  flexible,  being  raised, 
or  lowered,  for  instilling  the  poison. 

These  noxious  animals  are  vivi- 
parous, producing  seven  or  eight 
vipers,  from  eggs  that  are  hatched 
internally,  after  a  gestation  of  about 
tb.ree  months.  They  feed  on  frogs, 
toads,  lizards,  mice,  and  even  on 
birds,  which  they  swallow  entire  : 
when  the  youn^  vipers  arc  in  dan- 
ger, they  retreat  into  the  maternal 
uterus. 

Having  already  pointed  out  (ar- 
ticle Poison)  the  treatment  to  be 
adopted,  if  any  person  be  stung  by 
vipers,  we  shall  at  present  only  re- 
mark, that  the  flesh  of  these  ver- 
min is  very  nutritious  j  so  that  it 
proves  an  excellent  restorative  to 
persons  reduced  by  long  continued 
sickness  ;  and,  though  its  virtues 
may  have  been  exaggerated,  it  may 
be  beneficially  eaten  by  those  who 
are  afflifted  witli  leprous,  scorbu- 
tic, rheumatic,  or  other  chronical 
complaints. 

VIPER'S  BUGLOSS,  the  Com- 
mon, or  Echium  vulgare,  L.  an 
indigenous  biennial,  growing  in 
sandy  corn-fields,  walls,  and  rub- 
bish, particularly  on  the  clay  thrown 
out  of  coal-mines  :  it  flowers  from 
June  till  August. — This  vegetable 
is  not  relished  by  cows,  and  is  re- 
fused by  horses  and  goats  j  but  iu 
strong  hairy  flowers  arc  fondly  vi- 
sited by  bees. — From  the  flower- 
stalks,  Dambourney  obtained  a 
dye  of  a  fine  olive-green  shade. 

Virgin's-bower.  See  Tra- 
veller's-joy. 

VITRIOL,  a  compound  salt, 
formed  by  the  combination  of  zinc, 
copper,  oi*  iron,  wiUi  the  sulphuric, 

or 
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DVvitriolIc  acid  J  and.  which  Is  ei- 
ther white,  blue,  or  green,  accord- 
ing to  the  metal  employed.  • 

iVnite  Vitriol,  or  Vkriol  of  Zinc, 
is  found  in  the  mines  of  Goslar,  in 
Saxony,  in  a  native  state,  and  con- 
sists of  white  transparent  pieces  j 
but,  the  quantity  thus  obtained  be- 
ing insurticient  for  the  deniand, 
this  salt  is  generally  prepared  by 
mixing  5  parts  of  sulphuric  acid 
with  20  of  distilled  water,  and 
gradually  adding  3  parts  of  zinc : 
when  the  ebullition  ceases,  the  li- 
quor is  strained  3  and,  after  being 
evaporated,  it  is  deposited  in  a  cool 
place,  wiiere  it  shoots  into  white 
crystals.  It  is  sometimes  employed 
by  painters,  for  the  purpose  of 
speedily  drying  oil-colours :  its  taste 
is  nauseous,  though  sweetish  ;  be- 
ing frequently  given  as  an  emetic, 
in  doses  of  from  5  or  6  grains  to 
half  a  dram ;  the  operation  of 
which  is  very  powerful ;  and  such 
drugoiiglit  therefore  to  be  regularly 
prescribed.  But  its  chief  utility  is 
that  of  an  astringent  and  desicca- 
tive,  in  external  applications  :  ihus, 
when  dissolved  in  the  proportion  of 
16  grains  in  8  oz.  of  water,  with 
tile  addition  of  iG  drops  of  weak 
vitriolic  acid,  it  forms  an  useful 
Colh/rium,  or  eye-water.  A  solu- 
tion of  2  drams  of  white  vitriol, 
1  and  a  similar  quantity  of  alum,  in 
I  a  pint  of  water,  is  likewise  em- 
i  ployed  for  cleansing  foul  ulcers, 
i  and  repelling  cutaneous  eruptions. 

Green  Vitriol  consists  of  sulphu- 
ric acid  diluted  with  10  or  12  times 
its  weight  of  water,  in  which  iron- 
f'linas  are  dissolved  :  when  the  ef- 
scence  ceases,  the  mixture  is 
-v/.  >>ome  time  placed  in  a  sand- 
Ibath  5  next,  the  liquor  is  strained 
ithrough  paper;  and,  after  being 
.evaporated,  it  shoots  into  rhomboi- 
AiX  crystals,  which  arc  also  termed 
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Salt  qf  Steel ''^Gveen  vitriol  is 
given  in  doses  of  from  half  a  grain 
to  5  grains  j  according  to  the  age, 
strength,  or  case  of  the  patient  j 
being  one  of  the  safest  forms  in 
which  iron  can  be  administered.— 
See  vol.  iii.  p.  31. 

Blue  Vitriol,  h  chiefly  imported 
from  Italy,  paying  a  .duty  of  2f  d. 
per  lb.  It  is  made  by  stratifying 
plates  of  copper  widi  sulphur  ;  and, 
on  slow  combustion,  the  sulphuric 
acid  corrodes  the  copper  :  the  me- 
tal is  then  boiled  in  water,  till  the 
saline  particles  are  dissolved  3  when, 
after  repeated  solution,  and  sub- 
sequent evaporation,  the  whole  is 
reduced  to  the  crystallizing  point. 
— Vitriol  of  copper  is  chiefly  em- 
ployed externally  as  a  caustic,  to 
remove  the  flesh  of  fungous  ul- 
cers ;  for^ which  purpose  it  is  very 
useful :  on  account  of  its  virulent 
properties,  however,  it  ought  nevet 
to  be  administered  internally,  with- 
out medical  advice. 

Vitriolic  AcidL  Sulphuric 
Acid,  or  Oil  of  Vitriol,  an  use- 
ful liquid,  prej)ared  by  the  combus- 
tion of  sulphur  in  close  vessels, 
with  the  addition  of  1 -8th  or  l-12th 
part  of  nitre,  and  a  little  water,  to 
condense  the  vapour  :  after  which 
it  is  concentrated  and  purified  by 
evaporation.  Beside  the  purposes 
to  which  it  may  be  applied  (and 
which  are  stated  in  the  articles 
Bleaching  and  Sulphur),  this 
acid,  when  properly  diluted,  has 
success  fully  been  administered  in 
hemorrhages,  fevers  ot  the  typhus 
kind,  and  the  itch  j  in  doses  of 
from  40  to  OO  drops  in  water  :  but, 
when  combined  in  the  proportion 
of  one  part,  with  eight  of  lard,  or 
other  unftuous  matter,  it  forms  an 
efficacious  application  to  tlie  parts 
afFe6ted,  in  chronic  cutaneous  erup- 
tions, and  likewise  as  a  rube  fa« 
T  2  cient 
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dent  in    rheumatisftis    and  local 
palsies. 

VIVES,  in  farriery,  a  disorder 
affe6ting  horses,  and  which  differs 
from  the  strangles  only  in  this  re- 
sped,  that  the  tumors  in  the  for- 
mer do  not  suppurate  j  and  may 
therefore  be  dispersed  by  covering 
the  diseased  animal  with  blankets  ; 
by  rubbing  the  tumefied  part  with 
the  ointment  of  marsh-mallow  ;  by 
moderate  blood-letting,  when  a 
plethoric  habit  requires  it  j  and 
giving  one  or  two  gentle  purgatives 
(see  vol.  ii.  p.  489).  ^^^  i*  ^^ese 
remedies  fail  to  remove  the  inflam- 
mation, it  will  be  necessary  to  pro- 
mote a  suppuration,  and  to  adopt 
the  treatment  stated  in  the  article 
Strangles. 

Vives  appearing  in  old  horses, 
indicate  an  internal  decay,  which 
no  medicines  can  remove }-  or  are 
symptomatic  of  the  Glanders  : 
in  the  latter  case,  the  animals  must 
be  treated  in  the  manner  pointed 
out  vol.  ii.  pp.  372-73. 

ULCER,  is  an  ichorous  or  puru- 
lent solution  of  soft  parts.  This 
affe6tion  may  arise  from  a  variety 
of  causes,  such  as  cancer,  scro- 
phula,  scurvy,  &c.  but,  as  a  dis- 
cussion of  these  would  exceed  our 
limits,  we  shal)  only  give  an  cut- 
line  of  the  general  treatment. 

In  order  to  effe6t  a  re  union  of 
the  diseased  part,  recourse  should 
be  had  to  such  applications  as  will 
cleanse  the  wound ;  for  which  pur- 
pose, emollient  poultices  are  emi- 
nently serviceable.  If  the  edges 
become  foul  and  hard,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  apply  the  caustic  (see 
vol.  i.  p.  470) ;  an  expedient  re- 
q-uiring  great  precaution,  but  which 
is  far  preferable  to  the  knife. 

To  soften  the  wound,  or  to  in- 
duce a  discharge  of  goad  matter, 
the  yellow  Basilicon   ointmeni. 
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either  alone,  or  with  the  addition 
of  turpentine,  or  red  precip^te, 
will  generally  prove  efficacioidPs.-— 
Where  excoriations  appear  around 
the  ulcer,  they  should  be  anointed 
with  spermaceti,  or  any  other  cool- 
ing ointment.  Sometimes  they  are 
of  so  indolent  a  nature,  as  to  heal 
very  slowly:  in  such  instances, 
they  may  be  washed  with  lime- 
water,  or  dressed  with  a  pledget 
dipped  in  tin6ture  of  myrrh.  If 
the  patient  be  afflicted  with  consi- 
derable pain,  inflammation,  or  fe- 
ver, blood-letting,  and  a  cooling 
regimen,  together  with  rest,  will, 
in  n)ost  cases,  procure  the  desired 
relief.  Inveterate  ulcers  ought  n^- 
ver  to  be  healed  precipitately  ;  for 
such  pradice  may  be  attended  with 
asthma,  and  other  disorders  :  a  li- 
beral use  of  the  bark  will,  in  gene- 
ral, be  produ6tive  of  benelit,  in  ob- 
stinate ulcerations. 

A  new  and  ingenious  method  of 
treating  old  ulcers  of  the  legs,  ha'; 
lately  been  recommended  by  Mr 
Baynton,  of  Bristol ;  and  whicl 
has  since  been  successfully  adopter! 
by  many  respe6table  surgeons.  It 
consists  in  carefully  drawing  the 
skin  that  surrounds  the  ulcer,  to- 
wards its  centre  J  and  which  is  gra- 
dually effeded  at  each  dressing,  by 
the  aid  of  slips  of  adhesive  plaster 
(for  instance,  that  of  diachylon,  01 
litharge),  spread  011  smooth  line  p. 
cloth.  These  slips  must  be  made 
2  inches  broad,  and  of  such  a 
length  that,  after  passing  round  the 
limb,  from  4  to  5  inches  may  re- 
main :  the  middle  of  this  piece  is. 
to  be  applied  to  the  sound  side  of 
the  limb,  opposite  to  the  inferior 
part  of  the  ulcer,  about  one  inch 
below  the  lower  edge  of  the  &oyc, 
and  the  ends  are  drawn  over  the 
ulcer  with  as  much  gradual  exten- 
sion as  the  patient  can  bear.  Other 
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Strips  are  then  to  be  placed  in  a  si- 
milar manner,  each  above  and  in 
conta6t  with  the  other,  until  the 
whole  surface  of  the  sore  and  limb 
be  completely  covered,  at  least  one 
inch  below,  and  two  or  three  inches 
above,  the  diseased  part.  Next,  the 
limb  is  to  be  defended  by  rollers  of 
soft  calico,  passed  round  as  smoothly 
as  possible,  above  and  below  the 
tdcer.  Incases  ofviolentinflamma- 
lion,andconsiderabledischarge,Mr. 
B.  recommends  repeated  affusions  of 
cold  water  :  the  patient  should  take 
frequent  exercise,  and  apply  this 
bandage  early  in  the  morning ;  as 
the  limb  is  then  less  liable  to  swell- 
ing. In  a  short  time,  the  pain, 
"Which  at  first  is  considerable,  will 
be  foundsgradually  to  abate,  while 
the  limb  recovers  its  tone  and  sen- 
sibility. 

Ulcer,  in  farriery,  is  a  solution 
of  the  softer  parts  together  with 
the  skin,  in  horses :  it  may  be  pro- 
duced by  inflammation,  a  collei^ion 
of  acrid  humours,  or  other  internal 
causes. 

Without  entering  into  a  discus- 
sion of  the  different  kinds  of  ul- 
cers, together  with  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  each,  we  shall  subjoin  a 
few  directions  relative  to  their  ge- 
neral mana.:ement. 

The  first  object  of  attention  will 
be,  to  promote  the  discharge  of  a 
thick  purulent  matter ;  which  may 
often  be  effected  by  the  common 
green  or  digestive  ointment  j  but, 
in  case  the  sore  do  not  digest  fsL- 
vourably,  in  consequence  of  sucli 
application,  it  will  be  advisable  to 
dress  the  part  with  a  mixture  of 
the  salve  before  mentioned,  and 
spirit  of  turpentine  j  at  the  same 
time  laying  an  emollient  poultice 
(see  vol.  ii.  p.  491)  over  the  whole. 
If,  notwithstanding  these  remedies, 
the  lips  of  the  WQund  become  cal- 
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lous,  they  must  be  fomented  with 
strong  and  hot  deco6tions  of  marsh- 
mallow  and  chamomile  ;  after  which 
the  surrounding  parts  mast  be  su- 
perficially scarified,  and  dressed 
with  the  following  di«:estive  oint- 
ment ;  such  scarification  being  re- 
peated till  the  callosity  be  removed  : 
Let  2  oz.  of  yellow,  and  I  oz.  of 
black,  basilicon, be  melted  together 
over  a  fire:  on  taking  off  these  in- 
gredients, 1  oz.  of  turpentine  should 
be  gradually  added  ;  and,  when  the 
mixture  is  cool,  half  an  oz.  of 
finely  pulverized  red  precipitate 
must  be  duly  incorporated.  As 
soon  as  the  callosities  have  disap- 
peared, and  the  discharge,  has  ac- 
quired a  proper  consistence,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  dress  the  wound 
with  a  small  portion  of  yellow  or 
black  basilicon,  and  to  cover  the 
whole  with  a  pledgetof  tow,  .spread 
with  the  following  ointment:  Yel- 
low basilicon,  and  black  resin,  4 
oz.  ;  Burgundy  pitch,  2  oz.  :  let 
these  ingredients  be  melted  in  a 
pint  of  olive-oil  J  and,  after  taking 
the  mixture  from  the  fire,  2  oz.  of 
turpentine  should  be  added. 

After  these  applications,  the 
wound  will  ivcarn  j  and^  when  the 
scar  is  nearly  formed,  the  cure  may 
be  completed,  by  dressing  the  sur- 
face with  a  small  portion  of  the 
tincture  of  myrrh. 

•This  treatment  is  generally  pur- 
sued in  common  ulcers  j  but,  if  any 
sinuses,  or  cavities,  be  formed^  they 
must  be  opened  ;  then  filled  with  a 
pledget  of  lint ;  and  well  covered 
with  warm  digestive  ointment  j 
over  which  must  be  laid  a  second 
pledget,  consisting  of  tow  spread 
w^ith  the  same  unguent.  Such 
dressing  ought  to  be  repeated  two 
or  three  times,  or  oftener,  if  neces- 
sary :  where  callosities  arise,  they 
may  be  removed  by  adopting  the 
T  3  means 
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means  above  stated  j  after  which  a, 
similar  metliod  will  be  sufficient  to 
heal  the  ulcer. 

UMBER,  or  Grayling,  Salmo 
thymalus,  L.  a  species  of  the  sal- 
mon, which  frequents  rapid,  clear 
streams,  and  particularly  those  flow- 
ing through  mountainous  coun- 
tries. It  inhabits  principally  the 
rivers  of  Derbyshire,  and  those  of 
Scotland  j  though  it  is  occasionally 
caught  in  the  stream  near  Christ- 
church,  Hants.  This  hsh  seldom 
exceeds  16  inches  in  length,  and 
•weighs  from  2  to  3|lbs. :  it  is  of 
an  elegant  form,  somewhat  resem- 
bhng  the  trout,  but  ot  a  lighter 
colour. 

The  umber  is  remarkable  for  its 
velocity  in  swimming  :  the  proper 
season  for  angling  is  in  the  months 
of  March  and  April,  when  this  fish 
may  be  easily  taken  with  a  strong 
line  and  hook  ;  as  it  is  exceedingly 
voracious,  and  will  eagerly  take  a 
bait. — Its  flesh  is  very  delicate  5 
and  its  intestines  are  employed  by 
tlie  Laplanders  as  a  substitute  for 
rennet,  to  coagulate  the  milk  of  the 
rein -deer, 

VOMITING,  is  the  inverted 
vermicular  motion  of  the  muscular 
libres  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines ;  being  attended  with  con- 
vulsions of  the  abdominal  muscles 
and  midriff:  when  this  adion  is  so 
mild  as  to  be  confined  to  the  sto- 
mach, it  is  then  termed  nausea.— 
As  vomiting  is  a  frequent  symptom 
in  other  diseases,  especially  in  fe- 
vers, we  shall  here  consider  it  only 
as  a  primary  complaint. 

Causes : — Crudities  accumulated 
in  the  stomach ;  such  as  bile  j 
mucus  J  hard,  indigestible  food  5 
scirrhus,  and  other  organic  at^'ec- 
tions ;  acrid  and  poisonous  sub- 
fitauce§  taken  by  the  mouth ;  wonu*  -, 
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ruptures;  nephritic  complaints,  oy 
stone,  as  well  as  violent  passions. 

Cure  : — If  the  stomach  be  foul ; 
or  if  hurtful  substances  have  been 
swallowed,  emetics  should  be  ad- 
ministered in  the  mannerdescribed, 
vol.  ii.  p.  225  ;  but,  in  cases  where 
poisons  have  been  taken,  the  an- 
tidotes recommended  under  their 
respective  heads,  should  first  be  re- 
sorted to  3  and  the  cure  be  com- 
pleted by  strengthening  medicines. 
Jn  callosity,  or  scirrhosity  of  the 
stomach,  benefit  has  often  been  de- 
rived from  the  internal  use  of  soap, 
mercurials,  and  other  alteratives.-— 
Worms  require  the  treatment  alrea- 
dy suggested,  for  their  expulsion.-— 
If  vomiting  has  been  induced  by 
violent  passions,  especially  by  an- 
ger and  vexation  J  it  will  be  ad- 
visable to  take  a  tea-spoonful  of 
vitriolated  kali  in  spring-water, 
and,  on  the  following  morning, 
from  10  to  15  grains  of  powder  of 
rhubarb :  tlie  beverage  should  con- 
sist of  barley-water,  and  other  di- 
luents, with  cream  of  tartar,  and  a 
few  grains  of  nitre.  Persons  of  an 
irritable  temper,  and  consequently 
more  liable  to  a  return  of  this  com- 
plaint, ought  at  least  to  abstain 
from  spirituous  liquors,  and  high- 
seasoned  food. 

Where  the  vomiting,  or  nau- 
sea, continues  after  the  stomach  is 
cleansed,  about  a  scruple  of  salt  of 
wormwood  should  be  laken  in  wa- 
ter; and  immediately  after,  two 
tea- spoonfuls  of  lemon-juice  in  the 
same  liquid;  which  remedy  may 
be  repeated  every  two  or  three 
hours ;  drinking  balm-tea  in  the 
intervals.  The  Cokimbo-root  has, 
likewise,  been  of  great  service  in 
these  cases. 

Infants  at  the  breast  are  often 
troubled  with    vomiting :    if  tlie 
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milk  be  coagulated,  and  the  stools 
have  a  similar  appearance,  or  a 
green  colour,  and  an  acid  odour, 
the  testaceou.s  powder  should  be 
given,  as  direfted  p.  ig6  of  this 
volume,  after  which, the  infant  ought 
to  drink  pure  whey  ;  but,  during 
the  attack,  luke-warm  water  must 
be  administered  in  copious  draughts: 
farther,  a  mixture  of  sweet-oil  and 
laudanum  may  be  rubbed  in,  or 
warm  cushions  filled  with  nromatic 
plants,  be  applied  to  the  pit  of  the 
stomach.  If  such  vomiting  be  fol- 
lowed by  great  debility,  a  few  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  mulled  red-wine,  with 
a  little  nutuK'g,  may  be  allowed 
with  benefit  5  though  this  pradice 
should  never  be  adopted  on  trivial 
occasions. 

URINE,  is  that  part  of  the  blood 
which  is  separated  by  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  arteries  connefted  with 
the  kidnies.  It  drops  by  tl>e  ure- 
ther  into  the  urinary  bladder,  wh(  re 
it  usually  remains  a  few  hours ; 
and  is  prevented  from  returning 
into  the  ureters,  by  their  entrance 
being  oblique,  and  provided  with 
valves. 

As  this  secretion  is  of  import- 
ance in  the  animal  economy,  we 
shall  give  a  concise  view  of  the 
principal  diseases  arising  from  that 
source.  It  deserves  to  be  previ- 
ously stated,  that  the  obstrudion^of 
the  urinary  passage  is  always  at- 
tended with  greater  and  more  im- 
mediate danger,  than  that  of  the 
bowels. — When  the  inclination  to 
make  warer  is  succeeded  by  a  dis- 
charge of  a  few  drops  only,  it  is 
termed  a  strangury  ;  if  the  diffi- 
culty of  voiding  it  be  attended  with 
pain,  a  dysiny  ;  and  a  total  sup* 
pression,  is  called  isdiury. 

Causes  : — The  most  frequent 
are,  an  acrid  state  of  the  blood  ; 
spasms ,  compression  of  the  neigh- 
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bouring  parts  j  scirrhous,  or  cance- 
rous tumors  forming  internally ; 
suppressed  perspiration  j  repulsion 
of  rheumatism,  gout,  and  cutane- 
ous eruptions ;  stone  in  the  bladder 
or  kidnies ;  inflammation  of  the 
bladder,  &c. 

Oure: — In  urinary  afFe6lion$ 
arising  from  acrimony,  suppressed 
perspiration,  or  spasms,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  take  antispasmodics, 
combined  with  mild  sudoritics  j 
for  instance,  emulsions  with  tinc^' 
tureof  guaiacum  i  camphor,  &c. ; 
at  the  same  time,  warm  fomenta- 
tions should  be  applied  to  the  lower 
belly ;  or,  tepid  bathing,  followed 
by  emollient  clysters,  may  be  of 
still  greater  advantage.  If  the  dis- 
order originate  from  a  repulsion 
of  rheumatic,  gouty,  and  other 
morbid  matter,  attempts  must  be 
made  to  reduce  the  att'e6lion  to  itg 
former  seat,  by  means  of  diaphore- 
tics i  blisters  applied  to  ditierent 
parts,  and  the  use  of  warm  baths. 
In  cases  of  inflammation  of  th« 
bladder,  or  stone,  we.  refer  the 
reader  to  vol.  i.  p.  2/8  j  and  p.  139 
of  th©  present  volume. 

In  every  stage  of  these  painful 
maladies,  tlie  patient  should  take 
lukrwarm,  mucilaginous  liquids  j 
such  as  solutions  of  gum-arabicj  or 
tragacanth,  in  water ;  or  linseed- 
tea  ;  and  a  bland,  nutritious  diet. 
If,  however,  the  desired  relief  be 
not  speedily  obtained,  proper  medi- 
cal aid  ought  to  be  procured,  with- 
out delay. 

Sometimes  the  urine  is  involun- 
tarily emitted,  but  without  pain ; 
a  complaint  which  frequently  af- 
feds  children.  It  generally  origi- 
nates from  indolence  ',  so  that  mo- 
derate correction  will  prove  th« 
most  certain  remedy :  it  may,  how- 
ever, also  arise  from  a  weakness  of 
the  sphinder  of  the  bladder ;  in 
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which  case,  tonics,  such  as  bark, 
valerian,  &c.  together  with  blisters 
applied  to  the  loins,  or  to  the  sacral 
bone,  will  be  the  most  proper 
means.  But,  where  it  proceeds 
from  worms,  anthelmintics  may  be 
employed  with  advantage. 

Another  affeftion  of  the  urinary 
system,  is  diabetes,  or  an  immode- 
rate and  long-continued  discharge 
of  urine,  the  quality  of  which  is,  in 
most  cases, preternaturally  changed: 
thus,  in  some  instances,  it  has  the 
smell,  colour,  and  taste  of  honey  j 
while,  in  others,  it  is  entirely  lim- 
pid.— It  is  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance in  this  affedion,  that  the 
excretion  of  urine  exceeds  the 
quantity  of  liquid  taken  \)y  the  pa- 
tient. 

Causes: — -Spasms j  general  debi- 
lity, or  local  weakness  in  the  kid- 
nies;  strong  diuretics,  and  what- 
ever may  induce  a  laxity  of  the 
body. —This  malady  is  seldom 
cured,  unless  it  be  attended  to  in 
its  earlier  stages. 

Treatment : — The  remedies  hi- 
therto prescribed  for  this  affedion, 
are  tonics,  such  as  bark,  with  small 
doses  of  rhubarb,  or  mixed  with 
the  diluted  vitriolic  acidj  and 
the  daily  use  of  mucilaginous 
drinks,  conjoined  with  lime-water, 
either  alone,  or  with  milk.  But 
the  most  important  point  appears 
to  be,  abstinence  from  all  vegetal- 1 e 
food;  a  practice  which  has  been 
attended  with  the  best  effed.— See 
also  Artificial  Musk. 

Lastly,  there  occurs  sometimes 
an  alarming  affedion  of  the  blad- 
der, when  the  urine  is  mingled  with 
blood. — If  this  malady  be  suiTered 
to  continue  for  a  long  period,  it 
may  prove  fatal  j  but,  in  general, 
it  is  not  attended  with  danger. 

Causes  : — Violent  exertions  and 
local  injury  -,  infianimation  of  the 
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kidnics  ;  drastic  and  diuretic  me- . 
dicines;    excess  in   sensual  plea- 
sures ;  suppression  of  the  piles,  &c. 

Cure : — When  the  disorder  arises 
from  debility,  tonics,  combined 
with  astringents,  should  be  em- 
ployed. The  loins  ought  to  be  fo- 
mented witli  vinegar  and  water  ; 
arquebusade  j  or  a  decodion  of 
sage  and  rose-leaves. —  If  acrid 
matters  produced  such  bloody  dis- 
charge, it  will  be  necessary  to  re- 
sort to  mucilaginous  substances  and 
antispasmodics  3  such  as  chamo- 
mile, rue,  opium,  &c  :  but,  when 
it  is  occasioned  by  suppressed  eva- 
cuations, these  ought,  if  possible, 
to  be  speedily  restored. — Where 
the  passage  is  ulcerated,  it  will  be 
useful  to  take  the  Peruvian  bark 
with  sal  ammoniac,  or  lime-water 
and  milk.—i-In  cases  of  Stone,  the 
reader  will  find  the  proper  remedies 
stated  under  that  article. 

USQUEBAUGH,  a  strong, 
compound,  spirituous  liquor,  which 
is  prepared  in  the  following  man- 
ner : 

Take  of  cloves,  cinnamon,  and 
nutmegs,  each  2  oz.  i  of  caraway, 
anise,  and  corianderrseeds,  each 
4  oz.  j  and  half  a  pound  of  liquo- 
rice-root, cut  in  slices.  Let  these 
ingredients  be  bruised,  and  distill- 
ed with  11  gallons  of  proof-spirit, 
and  2  gallons  of  water,  till  iht  faints 
begin  to  rise.  When  the  liquor  is 
about  to  run,  2  oz,  of  British  saf- 
fron, tied  in  a  linen  bag,  should  be 
fixed  to  the  extremity  of  the  worm, 
so  that  the  spirit  may  filtre  through, 
and  extrad  all  the  virtues  of  tlie 
saffron.  When  the  distillation  is 
completed,  the  whole  should  be 
sweetened  with  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  double-refined  sugar,  and 
decanted  for  use. 

Usquebaugh  is  chiefly  employed 
as  a  cordial,  and  may  occa;>ignally. 

be 
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be  drank  with  advantage,  by  per- 
sons who  have  undergone  great 
bodily  fatigue  j  but,  as  the  posses- 
sion of  such  luscious  beverage  is  apt 
to  introduce  detestable  habits,  we 
conceivcj  that  diluted  rum,  or  other 
simple  spirit,  would  afford  a  proper 
substitute  for  this  expensive  com- 
pound. 

Usury.     See  Interest. 

UVULA,  in  animal  economy, 
denotes  a  soft  glandular  body,  of  a 
conical  figure,  that  is  suspended 
from  the  palate,  or  posterior  part  of 
the  roof  of  the  mouth,  perpendicu- 
larly over  the  chink  of  the  wind-pi  pe, 
which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  tongue. 
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The  uvula  is  by  Nature  design- 
ed to  modify  the  current  of  cold 
air,  previou'^ly  to  its  entering  the 
lungs.  As  the  afFedions,  to  which 
this  part  is  exposed,  do  not  essen- 
tially differ  from  those  of  the  Ton- 
sils, we  shall  conclude  with  re- 
marking, that  a  gargle,  consisting 
of  a  decoction  of  Peruvian  bark, 
sage,  rose-leaves,  or  other  astrin- 
gents, has  generally  proved  effica- 
cious, in  cases  where  this  useful 
gland  is  so  relaxed  or  inflamed,  as 
to  be  attended  with  a  difficulty  of 
swallowing. 
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Wadw.     See  Black-wadd. 

WAFERS,  are  thin  circular 
cakes  of  paste,  employed  for  seal- 
ing letters,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Wafers  are  made  by  mixing  the 
finest  wiicaten  liour,  either  with 
the  whites  'of  eggs,  or  with  a  solu- 
tion of  isinglass,  and  a  small  por- 
tion of  yeast :  these  ingredients  are 
thoroughly  incorporated,  and  re- 
duced to  a  proper  consistence,  by 
the  addition  of  gum-water.  The 
batter  is  then  spread  on  tin-plates, 
or  poured  in  a  Hat  iron  form,  and 
placed  over  a  charcoal- fire,  where 
it  is  speedily  baked  ;  after  which  it 
is  cut  out  to  difiercnt  round  sizes. 
The  paste  may  be  tinged  of  any 
colour  J  for  instance,  red  with  a  so- 
lution of  Biazil-wood,  or  vermi- 
lion J  blue  with  that  of  indigo,  or 
verditer  j  and  yellow  with  sallron, 
gamboge,  or  turmeric. 

Wages.,  Sec  Labouji, 


WAGGON,  a  species  of  wheel- 
carriage,  the  form  of  which  varies, 
according  to  the  different  purposes 
for  which  it  is  designed. 

Few  implejTienis  of  hu&bandry 
are  of  greater  importance,  or  ad- 
mit, perhaps,  of  more  essential  im- 
provements, than  wheel-carriages. 
Hence  we  cannot  but  express  our 
surprize  at  the  infatuation  of  those 
farn)eis,  who  employ  large  wag* 
gons,  on  the  erroneous  principle, 
that  a  greater  quantity  may  thus  be 
carried  at  one  time  ,•  while  they 
overlook  the  injury  which  such  uu- 
wiekiy  machines  necessarily  occa* 
sicjn,  both  in  ll>eir  fields,  and  par- 
ticularly on  roads,  by  making  deep 
ruts,  and  oUierwise  tearing  or 
breaking  up  the  soil.  The  prinoi* 
pal  obje6tiun  to  the  use  of  these 
heavy  vehicles  en  farms,  is  their 
ung/ii'f  which  requires  an  in* 
^cakcd  nurabci  of  horses  or  cattle, 

Uiat 
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that  might  be  more  profitably  em- 
ployed ill  tillage.  The  same  obser- 
vation is  applicable  to  the  common 
road  or  stage-waggons  :  these  usu- 
ally weigh  about  2\  tons,  and  are 
drawn  by  8,  10,  or  more  horses, 
according  to  the  distance  to  which 
they  travel.  Now,  a  single  horse 
of  a  moderate  size  will,  in  a  well- 
construfted  vehicle,  and  on  tolera- 
ble roads,  draw  30  cwt.  with  ease, 
independently  of  the  weight  occa- 
sioned by  the  cart  3  and  it  will  per- 
form this  task  for  a  series  of  days, 
months/  and  even  years.     But,  if 
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the  Common  waggotis  were  laden  ac- 
cording to  such  draught,  they  ought 
to  carry  from  20  to  40  tons;  a 
weight  exceeding  their  strength, 
and  incompatible  with  their  mode 
of  construdion.  I'he  superiority 
of  small  carriages  being  too  evident 
to  require  any  farther  demonstra- 
tion, we  shall  subjoin  a  table,  exhi- 
biting the  load  which  wag^^ons  and 
carts  are,  by  aft  of  parliament, 
permitted  to  draw  on  the  turnpike- 
roads  ;  and  which  includes  both 
the  whole  incumbent  load,  and  the 
vehicle  itself. 


Waggons,  with  wheels  not  exceeding  1 

pinches,  -  -         J 

Ditto,  with  wheels  not  exceeding  0  1 

inches,  "  "  / 

Ditto,  with  wheels  not  exceeding  3  1 

inches,  -  -  I 

Carts,  with  wheels  not  exceeding  9 

inches,  - 

Ditto,  with  wheels  not  exceeding  6  ]^ 

inches,  '  "  J 

Ditto,  widi  wheels  not  exceeding  3  ~1 

inches,  -  -  -      j 


Summer  Weight.  Winter  Weight. 
tens.  cwt.  qrs,    tons.  civt.  qts» 

000  5   10     O 


} 


4     5  0 

3   10  O 

3     0  0 

2  12  0 

1   10  0 


3  15  O 
3  0  0 
2  15  O 
270 
1     7     O 


Our  limits  not  admitting  a  far- 
ther disquisition,  we  request  those 
readers,  who  wish  to  obt^iin  addi- 
tional information  on  this  subjeft, 
to  consult  Dr.  Anderson's  "Z)w- 
sertation  on  the  Means  of  Con- 
stru6iing  JVciggons,  aiid  other  Car- 
riages  employed  for  the  Purposes  of 
Agriculture ','' m\  ingenious  essay^ 
which  is  inserted  in  the  4th  vol.  of 
his  "  Recreations  in  Agriculturey' 
&c. — See  also  the  article  Cart. 

WAGTAIL,  or  Motacilla,  L.  a 
genus  of  native  birds,  consisting  of 
two  species,  namely  : 

1.  The  all:a,  or  White  Wagtail, 
frequents  the  sides  of  ponds  and 
rivulets:  its  head,  ba^ik,  and  neck. 


are  black  j  the  breast  and  belly 
white  ;  its  long  tail  being  always 
in  motion. 

2.  The  flava,  or  Yellow  Wag- 
tail, continues  in  Hampshire  tor 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  ;  and 
migrates  also  to  the  northern  parts 
of  Britain. — The  male  of  this  spe- 
cies is  a  bird  of  exquisite  beauty  : 
its  breasJt  belly,  thighs,  and  vent- 
feathers,  being  of  a  very  bright 
yellow  ;  the  ihroat  is  marked  with 
large  black  spots  ;  tlie  head,  and 
upper  surface  of  tlie  body,  are  of 
an  olive-green  ;  and  the  tail  is 
partly  white  and  blitck. 

These  birds  constru6t  their  nesti 
on  the|;rouiid,  iu  corn-tields  3  where 

tli^ 
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tlie  female  lays  from  4  to  7  white 
eggs,  and  generally  broods  t^X^ice 
in  the  year. 

Wagtails  feed  on  worms  and  in- 
8e6ts,  which  they  pursue  to  the 
edge  of  waters  :  in  the  spring  and 
autumn,  they  constantly  follow  the 
plough  for  that  purpose^  and  their 
breed  ought,  therefore,  by  every 
possible  means  to  be  encouraged. 

WAINSCOT,  denotes  th^  tim- 
ber-work employed  for  lining  the 
walls  of  apartments :  it  is  usually 
made  in  the  form  of  pannels,  and 
painted,  in  order  to  serve  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  hangings. 

According  to  the  modern  prac- 
tice of  building,  rooms  are  tvains' 
coted  only  to  the  height  of  two  or 
three  feetj  the  intermediate  space, 
to  the  ceiling,  being  usually  cover- 
ed with  paper.  The  walls,  how- 
ever, ought  to  be  thoroughly  dry, 
before  the  wainscot  is  fixed  j  as  the 
moisture  exuding  from  the  bricks 
is  apt  to  loosen  the  pannels,  and 
thus  disfigure  the  workmanship. 
With  a  view  to  prevent  such  acci- 
dents,,charcoal  a<id  wool  are  usu- 
ally placed  between  the  timber  and 
the  wall  J  but  the  most  certain  me- 
thod of  preserving  the  wainscot, 
consists  in  primifig  the  inner  sides 
of  the  joints  with  white  lead,  or 
with  a  mixture  of  Spanish  brown 
and  linseed  oil. 

Waistcoat.  See  Cork-tree, 
vol.  ii.  p.  64,  and  Flannel. 

WAKE-ROBIN,  Cuckow- 
I'l  NT,  or  Lords  and  Ladies,  ylrum 
maculatum,  L.  a  native  and  hardy 
perennial,  growing  in  shady  places, 
ditch-bt^nks  and  rough  grounds  3 
flowering  in  May  and  June. 

iioth  the  bulbous  root,  and  the 
leaves  of  this  vegetable,  in  a  fresh 
state,  are  extremely  acrid.  Never- 
theless, the  former  has  sometimes 
bcett  nsed  internally  as  a  powerful 
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stimulant,  and  externally  as  ^  sub- 
stitute for  blisters.  When  dried 
and  pulverized,  these  roots  i<jse  all 
their  acrimony,  and  attbrd  an  al- 
most tasteless  farinaceous  powder. 
According  to  Dr.  Withering, 
good  Ircad  may  be  prej^ared  from 
them,  as  well  as  an  cvccllent.y^a/r7/. 
— The  French  manufacture  from 
the  same  root,  when  properly  dried 
and.  reduced  to  powder,  a  harmless 
cosmetic ;  which  is  sold  under  the 
name  of  cifpress-powder.  Sucli 
preparation  may  also,  and,  we  con- 
ceive, with  greater  advantage  be 
used  in  domestic  economy,  instead 
of  soap. 

Waking,  or  Wakefulness, 
denotes  that  state  of  the  body, 
which  is  opposed  to  sleeping.—- 
Both  are  alike  important  to  the 
preservation  of  health  j  but  wak- 
ing, in  particular,  ought  not  to  be 
prolonged  beyond  a  proper  time; 
as  it  exhausts  the  vital  spirits  5  dis- 
orders the  nerves ;  and  unhuiges 
the  whole  system :  hence,  acute 
head-achs,  vertigoes,  &c.  are  the 
inevitable  consequences ;  because 
the  whole  mass  of  the  fluids  be- 
comes vitiated,  and  the  animal 
frame  is  at  length  subjed  to  an 
uncommon  dt^gree  of  irritability 
and  excitement,  on  the  slightest  oc- 
casions. 

In  the  present  artificial  state  of 
society,  niany  persons  of  at:tive 
minds,  and  great  susceptibi.ity, 
complain  of  ivatchfulntiss ;  wliich 
shortens  their  days,  renders  their 
life  unhappy,  and  is  sometimes 
succeeded  by  insanity.  —  As  the 
source  of  this  malady  may,  in  ge- 
neral, be  attributed  to  an  unbound- 
ed desire  of  acquiring  wealth, 
power,  or  fame,  we  shall  bricfljr 
remark,  that  viaral  arguincnts  will 
mo.stly  prove  unavailing,  where  the 
primary  cducatiuu  has  been  defec- 
tive. 
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tlvc.  Instead,  therefore,  of  re- 
sorting to  opiam,  spirits,  or  other 
stupetying  liquors,  we  advise  such 
unfortunate  vidims  of  a  disordered 
imagination,  to  adopt  a  more  fru- 
gal mode  of  life  ;  to  take  sufficient 
bodily  exercise  j  not  to  indulge  in 
no6turnal  speculations;  and,  if 
these  means  be  ineffectual,  to  re- 
sort either  to  the  tepid  bath,  or  to 
employ  general  fridion  over  the 
\v"hole  body,  for  at  least  half  an 
hour,  previously  to  their  repose.-— 
See  also  Bed-time. 

WALKING,  is  one  of  the  most 
salntaiy  kinds  of  exercise.  For 
this  purpose,  dry,  airy,  and  ele- 
vated situations  are  preferable  to 
su^h  as  are  lovi'  and  moist ;  though, 
during  the  summer,  a  walk  in  a 
meadow  or  forest,  is  equally  agree- 
able and  conducive  to  health.  No 
woods,  marshy  or  damp  meadows, 
however,  should  be  sele6ted,  par- 
ticularly in  autumn,  when  the  leaves 
decay  on  the  ground.  In  taking 
this  exercise,  it  will  farther  be  ad- 
visable to  walk  with  a  moderate 
pace,  especially  against  the  wind  j 
but  the  practice  of  reading,  on 
such  occasions,  is  equally  absurd 
and  detrimental  to  the  eyes  ;  inde- 
pendently of  the  accidents  that 
may  arise  from  falling. 

Walking  is  of  eminent  service  to 
persons  employed  in  sedentary  oc- 
cupations, and  particularly  to  those 
Vvdio  are  confined  in  cities  :  it  pro- 
motes the  circulation  of  the  blood; 
preserves  the  body  in  a  proper  tem- 
perature; facilitates  the  motion  of 
the  lungs ;  and  relieves  the  con- 
traction of  the  legs,  which  is  occa- 
sioned by  long- continued  sitthig. 
indeed,  its  beneficial  consequences 
Sire  so  obvious,  that  hypochondria- 
cal and  hysterical  affe6lions  have 
often  been  effectually  removed^  by 
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dnly  persevering  in  this  whole- 
some exercise. 

In  teaching  children  to  walk, 
they  should  on  no  account  be  placed 
too  early  on  their  feet,  or  upheld 
by  leading-strings ;  as,  by  such 
practice,  their  weak  legs  frequent- 
ly become  bandy :  not  less  im- 
proper and  pernicious  are  the  cir- 
cular go-carts  employed  for  this 
purpose  by  injudicious  parents, 
who  are  anxious  to  see  their  in- 
fants luaik,  before  they  have  ac« 
quired  sufficient  strength  to  st(tnd. 
Hence  it  will  be  more  prudent  to 
place  them  on  a  soft  carpet ;  or, 
(if  the  weather  be  serene,  and  tlie 
ground  perfedly  dry)  on  a  lawn  or 
grass-plat.  In  such  situations,  sur- 
rounded with  play-things,  they  may 
creep  in  every  direction,  support 
themselves  either  by  chairs  or  trees  j 
and,  though  occasionally  falling, 
they  will  speedily  learn  to  be  more 
cautious.  It  would  be  superfluous 
to  enlarge  on  this  subject,  which 
now  begins  to  be  better  under- 
stood ;  and,  if  the  simple  rules,  on 
which  its  practice  depends,  were 
more  generally  followed,  there 
would  be  less  occasion  to  deplore 
the  fate  of  deformed  or  crippled 
children. 

Wall.     See  Building. 

Wall-barley.     See  Barley. 

WALL-CRESS,  the  Co  mi  on, 
or  Codded  Mouse-ear,  Aralis 
ilialiajia,  L,  an  indigenous  plant, 
growing  on  walls,  roofs,  and  in 
dry,  sandy  pastures  :  it  flowers  in 
the  month  of  May. — T\\q  Wall- 
cress  seldom  exceeds  the  height  of 
4  or  5  inches ;  it  produces  small 
white  blossoms,  which  are  succeed- 
ed by  long  slender  [)ods,  containing 
minute  round  seeds. — This  plant  is 
said  not  to  be  relished  by  sheep, 
and  is  wholly  refused  by  hogs  ;  bnt 

we 
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we  are  informed  by  B^.ch stein, 
that  slieep  are  so  remarkably  partial 
to  ihe  Codded  Mouse-ear,  as  ''  to 
run  after  it." 

Wall. PEPPER.  See  Pepper- 
Stone-crop. 

Wall-wort.     See  Dwarf-EL- 

DER. 

WALNUT-TREE,  or  Juglans, 
L.  a  genus  of  exotic  trees  compre- 
hending 8  species  ;  the  principal  of 
which  is  the  regia,  or  Common 
Walnut-tree.  It  is  originally  a 
native  of  Persia,  and  attains,  in  this 
country,  the  height  of  from  50  to 
60  feet  ;  having  a  beautiful  erect 
trunk,  that  branches  out  into  a  large 
spreading  crown,  which  is  furnish- 
ed with  pinnated  leaves.  There 
are  numerous  varieties,  generally 
raised  for  their  palatable  fruit, 
which  ripens  from  the  beginning  of 
September  till  the  end  of  Odober ; 
but  the  most  esteemed  are  the 
Double  Walnut,  the  Large  Wal- 
nut, the  French  Walnut,  the  Thin- 
skinned,  and  the  Late  Walnut. 

The  Conmion  Walnut-tree  is 
propagated  by  drilling  the  ripe, 
dry  nuts,  together  with  their  ex- 
ternal rind,  at  the  distance  of  one 
Inch  from  each  otlier,  and  in  rows 
nine  inches  asunder }  in  a. light 
garden  soil,  that  has  been  well 
phiughed  or  trenched.  U  the  au- 
tumn be  dry,  they  may  be  sown 
in  that  season  j  in  the  contrary 
case,  the  nuts  must  be  preserved 
in  dr)'  sand  till  the  montli  of  Fe- 
bruary, or  early  in  March,  when 
they  may  be  set  in  the  manner 
above  dire(5led.  In  the  succeeding 
wint(ir,  it  will  be  advisable  to  shel- 
ter the  nuts  either  with  rotten 
dung,  decayed  leaves,  or  with  tan- 
ner's waste,  over  which  flat  stones 
of  slates  may  be  placed,  till  they 
begin  to  shoot,  when  such  cover- 
ing will  becon;e  useless.     Should 
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the  ensuing  summer  prove  dry,  it 
will  be  proper  to  water  the  young 
plants  j  and  those  in  a  prosperous 
condition  may  be  removexi  in  au- 
tumn, into  beds  arranged  in  rows 
one  foot  asunder,  and  at  the  dis- 
tance of  four  inches  from  each 
other  in  the  row :  the  weaker  plants 
must  be  suiFered  to  remain  in  the 
seed-bed  for  another  year.  Thus, 
the  Walnut- trees  ought  to  i>e  trained 
with  single  stems,  till  attaining  the 
height  of  six  or  seven  fret;  when 
they  maybe  suffered  to  form  heads ; 
as  the  branches  will  then  be  above 
the  reach  of  cattle. 

The  trees  should  now  be  trans- 
planted to  a  deep  rich  soil  (thougli 
they  also  flourish  on  chalky  lands), 
six  feet  asunder,  and  in  rows  at  a 
similar  distance,  in  the  form  of  a 
quincunx,  till  they  bear  fmit.  Such 
as  promise  to  be  the  most  produc- 
tive, m?iy  then  be  seleded,  and  left 
for  bearing,  while  the  others  are  to 
be  planted  out  for  timber :  the  for- 
mer must  be  tldnned  as  they  in- 
crease in  size,  by  removing  every 
intermediate  tree,  till  they  stand 
at  the  distance  of  from  24  to  4S 
feet  from  each  other,  according  ta 
the  richness  of  the  soil,  and  the 
progressive  growth  of  the  trees. 

In  trimming  the  stems  of  Wal- 
nut-trees, Mr.  Forsyth  direds 
the  shoots  and  small  branches  to  be 
separated  close  to  the  hole,  or  trunk; 
but,  when  the  operation  of  lopping 
is  performed,  or  any  diseased,  da- 
maged, or  cross  brandies,  are  to 
be  pruned,  he  recommeixls  the  ex- 
cision to  be  made  at  'djork,  or  eye; 
as  part  of  the  branch  will  otiicr- 
wise  decay,  and  thus  materially 
injure  the  tree:  in  both  cases, 
however,  it  will  be  requisite  imme- 
diately to  apply  the  composition 
already  described,  vol.  i.  p.  88 ; 
and  238  of  the  present  vol. 
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The  Walnut  is  eqnnlly  i-aluable 
as  a'timlier,  and  as  a  frait-trfe.  Its 
wood  \va>  formerly  often  employed 
both  for  building  and  in  the  n)anu- 
fadureof  hoasehold-furnitiire ;  but, 
bei;ig  very  brittle,  it  is  at  present 
superseded  by mahojrany,  and  other 
foreign  timber.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
highly  prized  by  joiners  and  cal>i- 
nct-makers,  for  tables,  gun-stocks, 
and  other  light  articles  j  as  it  is 
be;n.itifully  veined,  and  admits  of  a 
tine  polish.  Farther,  these  trees 
are  well  calculated  for  planting 
them  in  the  borders  of  orchards  ; 
because  tlieir  large  spreading  heads 
.shelter  tlie  smaller,  and  more 
weakly  fruit-trees,  from  th.e  effe6ts 
of  boisterous  winds  : — an  infusion 
of  their  leaves  in  boiling  water,  mix- 
ed with  S(X^p-suds,  urine,  and  lime- 
water,  has,  according  to  Mr.  For- 
syth, been  found  very  efficacious 
in  destroying  worms,  and  slugs  in 
the  ground,  as  likewise  for  exter- 
minating insefts  on  trees. 

I'he  fruit  of  the  Walnut-tree  is 
tased  at  two  difrerent  periods  of  its 
growth,  namely,  when  green,  for 
pickling,  and  in  a  ripe  state,  at  the 
dessert.'  For  the  former  purpose, 
the  nuts  are  fit  in  July  or  Augiist, 
when  they  are  about  half,  or  three- 
fourths  grown  5  but  those  only 
which  are  free  from  spots,  should 
be  sele6ted,  and  plucked  off  the 
trees  carefully  by  the  hand. 

Walnuts  attain  to  maturity  in 
the  months  of  September  and  Oc- 
tober, when  they  are  usually  beaten 
down  by  means  of  long  poles  ;  for, 
as  this  fruit  grows  principally  at  the 
cxtremitie-t  of  the  branches,  indo- 
lent or  timid  persons  find  it  too 
troublesome  to  gather  it  by  hand. 
The  former  practice,  however, 
DUghC  to  be  relinquished  5  as  it  is 
very  detrimental  to  the  fertility  of 
the  trees,  and  breaks  or  otherwise 
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mutilates  tlie  young  shoots :  be- 
sides, the  nuts  cannot  be  easily 
preserved,  when  beaten  down  be- 
fore they  are  sufficiently  ripe. 

The  best  method  of  gathering 
walnuts,  is  that  of  shaking  the 
trees  only  at  a  time  when  the  fruit 
has  comm.enced  spontaneously  to 
drop  J  io  that  they  may  thus  be 
easily  obtained.  If  the  nuts  are  to 
be  kept  for  a  considerable  time,  iiT 
a  fresh  state,  they  should  first  be 
well  dried  in  an  airy  place,  then 
packed  in  boxes,  casks,  jars  or 
other  convenient  vessels,  in  altf  r- 
nate  layers  of  fruit,  and  fine,  cleaii 
sand,  that  has  been  previously  de- 
prived of  all  moisture  by  the  sun, 
or  in  an  oven.  Thus,  walnuts  may 
be  preserved  in  a  sound  state  till 
the  approach  of  summer  j  but,  in 
case  the  kernels  be  shrivelled,  Mr, 
Forsyth  recommends  such  nut= 
to  be  immersed  in  milk  and  water^. 
for  the  space  of  six  or  eight  hour>;, 
previously  to  being  used;  by  which 
expedient  they  will  become  so  fine 
and  plump,  as  to  be  easily  divested 
of  their  internal  skin. 

There  are  two  other  species, 
namely,  the  alia,  Hickery-nut,  or 
White  Walnut ;  and  the  nigra,  or 
Black  Walnut,  Both  are  natives 
of  Virginia  3  but  their  fruit,  though 
well  flavoured,  being  very  small, 
they  are  seldom  cultivated  in  Bri- 
tain, excepting  as  timber-trees  j 
and  may  be  raised  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Common  Walnut- 
tree. 

The  properties  of  walnuts  agree- 
ing with  those  of  Almonds,  and 
Hazel-nuts,  the  reader  will  re- 
vert to  these  articles,  in  tlie  alpha- 
betical series. 

WALTON -WATER,  is  ob- 
tained from  a  mineral  spring,  which 
rises  in  the  vicinity  of  Tewkesbury, 
in  the  county  of  Gloucester.  It 
contaiiia 
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contains  a  small  portion  of  Iron 
dissolved  in  fixed-air  ;  of  absorbent 
earth  combined  with  hepatic  air ; 
of  vitriolated  magnesia,  and  mu- 
riated  mineral  alkali ;  bat  the  pro- 
portions of  these  constituent  parts 
have  not  been  accurately  ascer- 
tained. 

Walton-water  is  chiefly,  effica- 
cious in  obstrucl-tions  and  other 
affei^ions  of  the  glands  :  the  dose 
varies  according  to  the  inveteracy 
of  the  disorder,  the  age  of  the 
patient,  and  other  circumstances. 
This  mineral  spring,,  however,  is 
seldom  resorted  to ;  though  it  pro- 
mises to  be  of  considerable  use  in 
scrophula,  and  many  other  dis- 
eases.—-Farther  information  re- 
spei^ing  its  component  parts,  &c. 
may  be  derived  from  Dr.  James 
Johnstone's  "  Accourit  of  the 
IValton-water,  near  Tewkesbury  " 
8vo.    Is.  6d.  Cadeil,  1787. 

WAR,  a  contest  between  two 
sovereigns,  states,  or  large  bodies 
of  j)eople.:  and  as  these  are  un- 
willing to  submit  the  decision  of 
their  differences  to  arbitration,  or 
equity,  they  generally  resort  to 
arms  for  that  purpose. 

War  is  always  a  national  evil ; 
and  is  justifiable  only  in  cases  of 
self-defence  \  though,  by  proper 
remonstrances,  it  might  doubtless 
in  maQy  instances  be  avoided,  to- 
gether with  all  its  honors. — Like 
the  duels  between  private  indivi- 
duals, which  disgrace  civilized  Eu- 
rope, war  may  for  a  short  time 
gratify  the  rage  of  hatred,  but  it 
uniformly  fails  to  answer  the  end 
for  which  it  was  commenced ; — 
disappointing  ths  wishes  of  the 
ambitious  ;  betraying  the  interests 
of  society  ;  in  short,  being  equally 
Wsrlcss  and  distressing. 

Defensive  wars,  however,  may 
*e justified  by  dire  necessity  j  so 
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that  the  good  wishes  of  the  mo- 
derate and  pacific,  must  ever  at- 
tend such  exertions.  In  this  point 
of  view,  the  art  of  war  is  an  useful 
and  necessary  pursuit ;  as  its  ob- 
jed  is  to  defend  persecuted  virtue  j 
to  punish  the  daring  aggressor  3  to 
curb  ambition  j  and  to  oppose  the 
unjust  claims  of  turbulent  neigh- 
bours ;  but,  whc:n  warfare  is  wan- 
tonly courted,  for  contrary  pur- 
poses, it  deserves  to  be  branded 
with  infamy  5  and,  as  Count  Tur- 
pi ?f  C  t.ssay  on  the  Jrt  of  fFni\"J 
has  justly  observed,  if  he,  who  first 
reduced  to  rules  tlie  art  of  destroy- 
ing his  fellow-creatures,  bad  no 
object  in  view  but  to  gratify  the 
passion  of  Princes,  he  was  a  mon- 
ster, whom  it  would  have  been  a 
duty  to,smothcr  at  his  birth. 

WARBLES,  in  farriery,  arc 
small,  hard  tumors  arising  on  a 
horse's  back,  and  generally  (xxa- 
sioned  by  the  heat,' or  fri^lioU;  of 
the  saddle  in  travelling'. 

As  these  injuries  frequently  oc- 
cur in  horses,  after  hard  journies, 
or  a  severe  chase,  we  would  advise 
every  person  to  whose  care  these 
noble  animals  are  entrusted,  mi- 
nutely to  examine  the  back  every 
time  when  the  .saddle  is  removed. 
If  any  hardness  or  inequality  should 
be  perceived,  from  which  a  warble 
may  probably  ensue,  the  atfecftcd 
part  must  be  bathed  with  the  fol» 
lowing  liniment,  that  alone  will  be 
sufficient  to  check  the  progress  of 
the  swelling:  Take  of  extract  of 
lead,  half  an  ounce  \  camphorated 
spirit  of  wine,  twooz.  j  soft  water,' 
half  a  pint.  Previously  to  adding 
the  water,  the  extract  and  spirit 
should  be  well  shaken,  so  that  they 
may  be  duly  incorporated. 

WARMIH,  a  term  expressing 
a  moderate  degree  of  heat. 

Ihc  winning  of  houses,  in  a  cli- 
mate 
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mate  so  variable  as  that  of  Britain, 
is  an  objed  of  the  first  importance, 
both  to  health  and  domestic  com- 
fort :  hence,  the  invention  or  dis- 
covery of  th:-  most  economical  me- 
tliod  of  efFet:l:ing  such  purpose,  has 
engaged  the  talents  of  many  able 
philosophers  and  artisans.  Having 
already  slated  several  of  their  use- 
ful, contrivances,  in  the  articles 
Fire-place,  and  Stove^  we  shall 
now  lay  before  our  readers  the  fol- 
lowing Cut,  which  represents  a 
simple,  and  perhaps  the  least  ex- 
pensive, mode  of  communicat- 
ing warmth  from  the  kite] ten-fir e, 
throughout  houses,  manufa6tories, 
or  other  buildings,  by  means  of 
steam. 
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A,  is  a  copper  furnished  with  a. 

still-head,  and  tixed  over  the  tire. 

B,  a  leaden  or  copper  tube,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  vessel,  and  being 
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lieated  by  the  steam  of  the  boiling 
water  :  it  is  carried  through  eigiit 
rooms  (as  delineated  in  the  figure 
above  given)  ;  traverses  that  side 
of  the  wall  where  the  chimney  is 
usually  ere6ted  ;  and  is  likewise 
provided  with  stop-cocks,  C,  C  j 
by  means  of  which  the  course  of 
the  steam  may  be  accelerated,  or 
retarded,  at  pleasure. 

D,  is  the  spot,  at  which  the 
steam  is  discharged,  after  having 
circulated  through  the  rooms. 

E,  is  a  cistern,  by  which  the 
copper  may  be  occasionally  sup- 
plied with  water. 

This  contrivance  was  proposed 
many  years  since,  by  Col.  Wil- 
liam Cook:  it  deserves  to  be 
more  generally  known,  on  account 
of  its  obvious  simplicity ;  uniting 
convenience  with  economy,  in 
warming  a  number  of  rooms  by 
one  grate  :  a  considerable  saving  ia 
fuel  will  thence  result,  while  the 
kitchen-fire  may,  at  the  same  time, 
be  employed  in  roasting,  or  in  any 
other  culinary  process. — See  the 
article  Room. 

WATtTS,  are  small,  hard,  indo- 
lent excrescences,  or  tun[K)rs,  that 
have  a  rough  surface,  and  appear 
principally  on  the  face  and  hands  of 
young  persons  j  though  sometimes 
settling  on  other  parts  of  the  body. 
But,  if  such  detormities  occur  in 
individuals  advanced  in  years,  and 
are  of  a  livid  hue,  with  a  smooth 
surface, .  they  frequently  become 
CANCERS,  and  ought  to  be  treated 
in  a  similar  manner; 

Warts  do  not,  in  general,  require 
\  immediate  attention  :  for,  unless 
painful  or  troublesome,  they  will, 
in  most  cases,  gradually  disappear. 
Where,  however,  tliey  increase  in 
size,  and  are  attended  with  pain,  it 
will  be  proper  to  remove  them  by  a 
ligature.  Aaother  method  of  ex? 
tirpating 
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tifpating  them  is  by  evulsion,  or 
plucking  them  out ;  but  such  prac- 
tice is  by  no  means  to  be  recom- 
mended ;  as  the  warts  speedily  re- 
turn.    A  preferable  mode  of  era- 
dicating them,  is  by  the  application 
of  escharotics,  or  mild  cauteries ; 
for  instance,  crude  sal  ammoniac, 
which    must    be  moistened   with 
water,  and  rubbed  on  the  tumors, 
two  or  three  times  every  day  j  or 
wetting  them  with  the  liquid  salt 
of  tartar ;    spirit  of  hartshorn,  or 
tin6lurc  of   Spanish  flies ;     either 
of  which  has  been  successfully  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose. — Another 
mode  of  exterminating  ivarts,  as 
well  as  corns,  has  been  recommend- 
ed by  the  following  plaster  :  Dis- 
solve 1  oz.  of  gum  galbanum  in  vi- 
negar j  evaporate  the  solution  to  a 
proper  consistence;  and  add  half 
an  ounce  of  common  tar,  2  drams 
of  simple  diachylon    plaster,    20 
grains  of  verdigreasc,  and  an  equal 
portion  of  sal  ammoniac  :  let  the 
two  last  ingredients  be  finely  pul- 
verized, and  the  whole  be  duly  in- 
corporated.    Previously  to  its  ap- 
plication, the  warts   ought  to   be 
"':  rubbed  with  moistened  soap, 
.w  dried,  and  the  plaster  renew- 
ed every  12  hours.     In  obstinare 
cases,  however,  it  will  be  necessaiy 
to  resort  to  internal  remedies,  and 
I  to  change  the  milk-diet  of  children, 
j  by  allowing  them  a  greater  propor- 
I  tion  of  animal  food. 
!    WART-WORT, Churn-st^ff, 
|CAT's-MiLK,or  Sun-spurge  J  En- 
\phQrhia  kelioscopia,  L.  an  indigc- 
Inous  plant,  growing  in   gardens, 
jCorn-fields,  and  cultivated  grounds  j 
fl"'vrring  in  July   and  August. — 
vegetable,   though  eaten  by 
'^  and  slieep,  imparts  to  the 
of  tiie  latter  animals  a  disa- 
dble  flavour,  and  n  also  dctri- 
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mental  to  their  health. — ^The  milky 
juice  exuding  from  the  stalk, 
tinges  paper  of  a  fine  azure- blue 
coloui*. 

WASHING,  in  general,  signi- 
fies the  cleansing  of  bodies  or  sub- 
stances v/ith  water,  and  other  ab- 
sters^ent  ingredients. 

Washing  essentially  contributes 
to  ch-anliness,  and  consequently  to 
the  preservation  of  health  :  hence, 
all  persons  ought  to.  be  habituated 
to  this  salutary  pra6tice,  from  their 
earliest  period  of  life.     Great  cau- 
tion, however,  is  requisite  in  wash- 
ing infants:  for  which  purpose,  the 
water  ought  at  first  to  be  tepid,  or 
of  a  moderate  warmth  ;  then  gra- 
dually reduced  to  a  cool  tempera- 
ture ;    and  at   length,  it   may  be 
used  as  cold  as  the  common  at- 
mosphere of  the  season, — ^The  head 
and  neck  must,  farther,  be  rubbed 
during  the  whole  process,  with  a 
wet  sponge,  and,  together  with  the 
rest  of  the  body,  be  immediately 
wiped  dry  with  clean  cloths;  which 
in  the  winter  should  be  previously 
warmed.     Thus,  children  will  be 
early  inured  to  habits  of  cleanliness  3 
and  the  attention  of  parents  to  this 
important  objed  will  be  amply  re- 
warded. 

AV ASHING,  in  a  domestic  sense, 
expresses  peculiarly   the  cleansing 
of  family  linen,  by  means  of  soap  . 
and  alkaline  solutions. — Although 
we  have  referred  from  p.  30,  of  our 
first  volume,  to  this  article,  for  an 
account  of  such  vegetables  as  yield 
alkalies  or  pot-ash ;  yet,   as   these  . 
have  already  been  stated  in  the  pro- 
gress of  our  work,  we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  describe  a  washing  ma-  , 
ci)ine  that  has  lately  been  invented 
in  Germany  j  and  which  promises 
to  be  superior  to  any  similar  con- 
trivance hitherto  suggested. 
U  Descrip^ , 
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Description  of  a  WasJiing  Machine 
lately  invented  in  Germany,  by 
M.  M.  Fischer  and  Kerzig, 

-  (Fig,  2,  A), — or,  IS  a  sedion  of 
the  washing  cylinder,  with  its  It) 
kdles,  projediwg  4  inches  ;  hut  of 
these  ladles  only  4  jut  out  inter- 
nally, as  represented  by  the  dotted 
Ktie  at  b,  b,  h,  b. 

e,  the  iron  roller,  which  is  on 
the  outside,  fixed  to  the  bottonn  of 
the  cylinder,  by  means  of  an  iron 
cross  at  d,  d,  d,  d,  with  screws  oi* 
nails  :  it  rests  on  the  beam  e,  so  as 
to  be  upheM  in  the  four  excavated 
columns  or  posts  f,f,f,f,  by  the 
lever  g,  and  to  be  either  raised  or 
}owered,  and  afterwards  secured 
by  the  pins  k,  h,  according  to  the 
greater  or  less  depth  of  water. 

i,  the  cistern,  at  the  sides  cf 
which  the  four  posts  are  firmly  iii« 
sorted. 

(Fig.  2,  B.)  A  bird's-eye  view 
of  the  maehtne.  The  laifis  be- 
tween the  ladles  may  be  here  dis- 
tinctly seen,  together  with  the 
roller,  c,  c,  as  k  rests  on  the  beam 
or  supporter  e,  e,  e,  e,  and  is  secur- 
ed by  a  cap,  K. 

■ /,  the  boarded  floor  above  \h& 
cistern  or  reservoir  of  water,  on 
which  the  person  stands,  when  the 
cylinder  is  to  be  placed  higher  or 
lower. 

By  means  of  this  excellent  con- 
trivance, we  understand  from  the 
inventors,  by  whom  it  was  first 
used  for  cleansing  the  felts  in  an 
e}ttensive  paper-mill,  that  from  14 
to  18  shirts  may  be  completely 
washed  within  one  hour  ;  and  that 
tlie  fri6tion  is  far  less  than  in  per- 
forming that  operation  by  the 
hand  y  while  the  fir)u4  water  is  not 
SLTtfered  (o  flow  back  into  the 
linen,  but  is  continivally  renmved. 
If  tible-cloths,  &c.  happeu  to  l?e 
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greasy,  they  must  be  whir!<?d  roun^ 
in   the  machine  for  the  space  of 
from  20  to  30  minutes ;  when  it 
will  be  necessary  to  take  them  out> 
and,  after  rubbing  them  well  with 
soap,  to  expose  them  again  to  the 
aftion  of  the  engine  for  half  an 
hour,  when   tlicy    will   be  found 
thoroughly  cleaned.      Fine    linen 
may  be  inclosed   in    a   bag,  and 
waslicd  in  a  sirnilar  manner,  so  as 
to  prevent  it  from  being  injured  by 
fridion.     There  are,  however,  two 
points  which. ought  to  be  stridly 
attended   to;     namely,  the  agita- 
tion of  the  water  should  not  be  too 
violent ;  and  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  foul  linen  must  be  thrown  in  at 
a  time,  in  order  to  amount  to  such 
weight  as  will  cause  it  to  descend, 
after  having  been  carried  to  the  up- 
permost part  of  the  cylinder.     Tlic 
only  obstacle  to  the  general  intro- 
duction of  this  machine  is,  that  it 
cannot  be  adopted  in  those  sitna- 
tions  which  are  iiot  provided  v»'illi. 
a  current  or  stream  of  water  to 
work  \\r  hvsX,  wherever  a  brook  or 
rivulet  occurs,  such  apparatus  will 
be    found    highly    serviceable    in 
work-houses,  great  schools,  prisons, 
and  hospitals,,  not  less  thcin  in  pri- 
vate families  ^  as  200-  shirts  may  be 
washed  by  one  person  in  the  space 
of  12   hours.     It  may  be  erected 
in  a  mill-reach,  so  as  to  be  set  in 
n>otion  by  the  immediate  pressure' 
of  the  water  J    or,  by  eonnetting 
its  mechanism  with   the  main  cy- 
linder of  the  water-wheel. 

WASP,  or  Fespa,  L.  a  genus 
of  inse6ts  comprising  139  species, 
three  of  which  only  are  natives  of 
Britain. 

1.  The  Crabrs.     See  Hornet. 

2.  The  Fit/garisy  or  Common 
Wasp,  is  from  half  to  three  quar* 
ter-s  of  an  inch  in  length  :  it  i^ 
divided  into  three  classes;  namely, 

tlir 
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Ihe  qiieens,  or  females,  whicli  are 
"furnished  with  stings,  and  are  much 
larger  than  any  other  wasp,  on  ac- 
count of  the  numerous  eggs  tijey 
contain.  The  males  are  less  than 
the  queens,  and  are  not  provided 
with  stings  :  the  number  of  these 
•two  classes  is  nearly  equal  in  a 
nest,  amounting  in  general  to  200 
or  300.  The  mules  are  principally 
employed  in  constru6ting  the  nests, 
and  in  providing  the  other  wasps 
and  the  young  inserts  with  food  : 
like  the  females,  they  are  furnished 
with  long  stings. 

The  common  wasps  build  their 
nests  in  the  ground,  where  thf; 
females  deposit  their  eggs  singly  : 
these  are  hatched  in  the  spring  ; 
and,  in  the  course  of  three  weeks, 
the  young  inserts  pass  throug^i  the 
ditferent  states  of  larvae  or  grubs, 
•and  of  chrysalids  ;  when  they  be- 
come perfc6t  wasps.  The  mules 
come  first  into  existence  ;  immedi- 
ately enlarge  the  hole ;  and  form 
the  nest  with  fibres  of  wood,  leaves, 
&c.  J  they  feed  the  young  males 
and  females  (more  judiciously  than 
some  human  parents)  adapting  the 
quantity  and  nature  of  such  pro- 
vision to  the  weakness  of  iheir 
stomachs.  This  food  consists,  first 
of  the  juices  extracted  from  fruits 
•and  meat,  but  afterwards  of  the 
bodies  of  inse6ts.  As  soon  as  each 
wasp  acquires  sufficient  strength, 
it  flies  into  the  fields,  and  gardens, 
where  the  fruit  is  plundered,  and 
bees  are  killed,  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  their  honey.  Similar  de- 
predations are  committed  through- 
out the  summer  -,  but,  in  the  month 
of  October,  when  their  supply  be- 
gins to  diminish,  tlie  males  and 
mules  attack  the  newly-hatched 
inseds  of  their  own  species,  and 
destroy  tl.em,  together  with  the 
iarvae,  chrysalids,  and  eggs :    they 
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then  fall  upon  one  another,  till  the 
frost  and  rain  exterminate  nearly 
the  whole,  excepting  a  few  fe- 
males ;  which,  in  the  ensuing  spring 
lay  new  eggs,  and  thus  become  the 
parents  of  a  numerous  progeny  3 
as  a  nest  of  wasps,  towards  autumn, 
consists  of  from  14  to  15,000 
cells. 

3.  The  coardlata,  or  Small 
Wasp,  is  about  half  an  inch  long: 
it  is  hatched  like  the  preceding 
species,  with  which  its  habits  also 
correspond.  The  nests  of  the  Small 
Wasps  are  const ruded  of  woody 
fibres,  reduced  to  a  fine  substance 
resembling  paper :  they  are  of  art 
oval  form  ;  being  suspended  irom 
the  branches  of  trees  ;  and  covered 
with  a  kind  of  varnish,  that  renders 
them  impenetrable  to  water. 

Wasps  are  not  only  destructive 
to  grapes,  peaches,  and  the  more 
delicate  kinds  of  fruit,  but  also  to 
bees  J  the  hives  of  which  they  at- 
tack and  plunder,  frequently  com- 
pelling those  industrious  inserts  to 
change  their  habitation.  To  pre- 
vent such  depredations,  Mr.  For- 
syth recommends  several  phials, 
or  small  bottles,  to  be  prepared^ 
towards  die  time  when  the  wasps 
appear.  These  vessels  are  to  be 
filled,  half  or  three  parts  full;  with 
a  mixture  consisting  of  the  lees  of 
beer  or  wine,  and  the  sweepings  of 
sugar,  or  the  dregs  of  molasses : 
iiext,  they  must  be  suspended  by- 
yellow  pack-thread,  on  nails  driven 
into  difi'ercnt  parts  of  garden- walls, 
so  as  to  reach  nearly  the  bottom. 
When  the  bottles  are  filled  with 
inseds,  the  liquor  must  be  poured 
into  another  vessel,  and  the  waspg 
crushed  on  the  ground. — Should 
the  weather  prove  very  hot,  so  that 
these  marauders  become  very  nu- 
merous, and  will  not  enter  thft 
glasses  exposed  for  ibeir  reception, 
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Mr.  F.  direds  them  to  be  touched 
on  the  back  with  a  little  oil,  when 
they  will  instantly  fall  down  3  their 
bodies  acquiring  a  black  or  green 
colour;  and,  the  lateral  pores 
through  which  they  breathe,  being 
closed  up  by  the  oil,  they  conse- 
quently perish. 

As  the  proper  remedies  for  pro- 
curing relief  in  the  painful  sensa- 
tion arising  from  the  sting  of  these 
insefts,  are  similar  to  those  em- 
ployed for  the  Sting  of  Bees,  we 
refer  the  reader  tovol.i.  pp.231-32. 
If,  however,  any  wasps  be  acciden- 
tally swallowed  in  beer,  or  other 
liquor,  a  small  portion  of  honey, 
vinegar,  and  sweet-oil,  may  be 
mixed  together  ;  a  tea-spoonful  of 
which  should  be  frequently  taken ; 
till  the  pain  and  inflammation  abate. 
The  efficacy  of  this  remedy  has 
been  fully  proved  by  experience. 

Wastelands.     SeeLANO. 

Watch.     See  Time-piece. 

Watchfulness.  See  Wak- 
ing. 

WATER,  a  transparent  fluid, 
destitute  of  colour,  taste,  and  smell : 
it  was  formerly  considered  as  one 
of  the  four  elements  :  when  per- 
fectly pure,  it  does  not  spontaneously 
undergo  any  perceptible  change  -, 
remains  liquid  in  the  common  tem- 
perature of  the  atmosphere ;  be- 
comes solid,  at  32  degrees  of  Fah- 
renheit's thermometer  3  and  is 
converted  into  vapour,  at  212°  3 
but  resumes  its  fluidity,  on  being 
reduced  to  any  intermediate  degree. 

Water  is  capable  of  dissolving 
most  of  the  natural   bodies,   and 
particularly  salts  j  while,  it  consti- 
tutes a  material  part  both  of  the  ' 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms. 

Till  the  latter  end  of  "the  1 8th 
century,  water  was  generally  be- 
lieved to  be  a  simple  element,  which 
might,  by  repeated  diitiliation,  be 
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converted  into  earth:  it  is  now, 
however,  demonstrated  to  be  a 
compound. 

Water  may  be  divided  into  two 
general  classes,  namely,  saline,  and 
fresh.  The  former  is  derived  from 
the  different  seas  which  surround 
the  globe:  it  contains  a  large  por- 
tion of  common  salt,  magnesia, 
&:c. — See  Sea-water. 

Fresh  water  may,  farther,  be  dir 
vided  into  atmospheric,  which  in- 
cludes hail,  rain,  and  snow-water, 
and  also  dew ;  stagjiant,  such  as 
that  of  lakes,  ponds,  and  marshes  j 
and  running,  which  comprehends 
i^pring,  well,  and  river-water.  To 
these  may  be  added  Mineral 
Waters,  being  impregnated  with 
various  earthy  and  metallic  ingre- 
dients, from  \s  hich  they  derive  pe- 
culiar properties.  Ex.plicit  direc- 
tions for  analyzing  them,  have, been 
given  in  vol.  ii.  pp.  213-15. 

Water  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
elements  in  tlie  arts  and  manufac- 
tures, as  well  as  in  rural  and  do- 
mestic economy  :  hence,  varioi 
machines  have  been  invented,  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  and  diflbsing 
this  sakUary  fluid  : — the  following 
contrivances  deserve  particular  no- 
tice. 

The  machine,  of  which  the  an- 
nexed figure  will  convey  an  accu- 
rate idea,  was  executed  at  Oulton. 
in  Cheshire,  by  Mr.  Whitehuks; 
for  the  service  of  a  brewhouse,  an 
other  offices,  belonging  to  Philip 
Egerton,  Esq.  Its  design  is,  to 
raise  water  by  the  momentum,  or 
force  which  this  fluid  acquireswhen 
confined  :  it  having  efieftually  aii^ 
swered  the  purpose,  we  have  been 
induced  to  give  a  description  of  its 
constituent  parts,  from  the  65th 
vol.  of  the  "*'  PhilosophiealTransac' 
tions  of  the  Royal  tSociety,"  li-v 
1774. 

A,  re- 
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A,  represents  the  original  reser- 
voir, or  spring ;  the  upper  surface 
of  which  corresponds  with  the  ho- 
rizontal line  B,  C,  and  also  with 
the  bottom  of  the  reservoir,  K. 

D,  the  main-pipe,  which  is  l| 
inch  in  diameter,  and  nearly  200 
yards  in  length. 

E,  is  a  Iraiich-pipe  of  similar  di- 
mensions, for  the  use  of  the  kitchen- 
offices. — Mr.  Whitehurst  ob- 
serves, that  these  offices  are  situ- 
ated 18  or  20  feet,  at  the  least,  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  reservoir, 
A,  and  that  the  cock,  F,  is  about 
16  feet  below  it. 

G,  represents  a  valve-box  j  and 
g  exhibits  the  valve. 

H,  is  an  air-vessel. 

o,  o,  represent  the  ends  of  the 
main-pipe,  whicli  are  inserted  in 
the  air-vessel,  and  are  bent  down- 
Wiirds,  to  prevent  the  air  from  be- 
ing driven  out,  when  the  water  is 
forced  into  it. 

W,  denotes  the  surface  of  the 
water. 

Mr.WHiTEHXJRST  rcmarks  that, 
as  water  discharged  from  an  aper- 
ture beneath  a  pressure  of  16  feet 
perpendicular  height,  moves  at  the 
Xi^  tti  3^  feet  in  one  second  of 


time,  its  velocity  from  the  cock,  F, 
will  be  in  a  similar,  ratio.  And^ 
though  the  aperture  of  such  coc^ 
be  not  nearly  equal  to  the  diame- 
ter of  the  pipe,  D,  yet  the  j)ressure 
of  the  fluid  contained  in  the  pipe 
will  be  very  considerable  :  so  that 
if  a  column  of  water,  200  yards 
high,  be  thus  set  in  motion,  and 
then  suddenly  stopped  by  the  cock, 
F,  its  great  force  will  open  the 
valve,  g  ;  and  condense  the,  air  in 
the  box,  H,  as  often  as  the  water 
is  drawn  from  the  cock.  This  con- 
densation was  sufficient  to  force 
the  water  into  the  reservoir,  K, 
and  even  to  burst  the  vessel,  H, 
within  a  few  months  after  its  first 
construtlion  3  though  it  was  made 
of  sheet-lead,  in  the  proportion  of 
9  or  10 lbs.  to  1  square  foot  5  *and 
was  apparently  very  firm.  Hence 
it  may  be  rationally  concluded,  that 
the  impetus  of  the  water  is  far  su- 
perior ta  the  simple  pressure  of  thfj 
column,  I,  K*;  and  is .  therefore 
equal  to  a  greater  resistance  (if  It 
were  required)  than  a  pr»jssure  of 
four  pr  live  feet  perpendicular 
height. 

This    ingenious   contrivance    Is 
now  applied  to  a  variety  of  ma- 
il 3  chincf)'^ 
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chinery,  by  the  patriotic  Mat- 
thew BouLTQN,  Esq.  of  Soho, 
near  Birmingham  j  who  obtained 
a  patent  in  December,  1 797,  for  an 
improved  apparatus,  and  methods 
of  raising  water  and  other  fluids.— 
Mr.  B.  has  substituted  valves  for 
cocks,  and  manufaclures  the  pipes 
of  such  materials,  as  are  calculated  to 
prevent  accidents  frpm  bursting.—^ 
For  a  more  specific  account  of 
these  improvements,  the  reader 
will  consult  the  9th  vol.  of  the 
*'  Repertory  of  Arts,''  &c.  where 
they  are  illustrated  with  two  en^ 
gravings. 

The  following  machine,  which  is 
constru6ted  on  the  principle  of 
HiERo's  Fountain,  forms  the  sub- 
je6t  of  a  plate  in  Dr.  Darwin's 
admirable  work,  entitled  "  Phyto- 
logia  :"  it  is  designed  to  raise  wa- 
ter to  a  great  perpendicular  height, 
for  the  irrigation  of  land,  in  such 
situations  as  have  the  advantage  of 
a  small  fail. 


a,  I,  is  the  stream  of  water. 

b,  c,  c,  represents  the  water-fall, 
supposed  to  be  10  feet. 

d,  e,  are  two  leaden  or  iron- 
vessels,  pontaining  a  certain  ^uaij- 


tity  of  water,  which  may  be 
computed  to  be  about  4  gallons 
each. 

/fg,  h,  i,  k,  I,  are  leaden  vessels, 
each  holding  about  2  quarts. 
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0,  p,  two  cocks,  each  of  which 

passes  through  two  pipes,  opening 
the  one  and  closing  the  other. 

^,  r,  is  a  water-lalancey  that 
moves  on  its  centre  s ;  lind  by 
"which  the  two  cocks  o,  and  p,  arc 
alternately  turned. 

t,  u,  and  w,  x,  are  two  air-pipes 
of  lead,  both  internally  one  inch 
and  a  quarter  in  diameter. 

y,  %  j  ?/,  z;  y,  %;  are  water- 
pipes,  each  being  one  inch  in  dia- 
meter. 

The  pipe  h,  c,  c,  is  always  full 
from  the  stream  c,  h  :  the  small 
cisterns^,  i,  I,  and  the  large  one  d, 
are  supposed  to  have  been  previ- 
ously filled  with  water.  The  fluid 
tiiay  then  may  be  admitted  by  turn- 
ing the  cock  0,  through  the  pipe 
f,  e,  into  the  large  cisterns.  This 
water,  Dr.  Darwin  remarlvs,  will 
press  the  air,  coiihned  in  the  cis- 
tern e,  up  the  air-pipe  iv,  ,r,  and 
will  force  the  fluid  out  of  the  cis- 
terns g,  i,  /,  into  those  marked  //, 
k,  and  C. — At  the  same  time,  by 
opening  B,  the  water  and  condens- 
ed air,  which  previously  existed  in 
the  largecistern  </, ami  in  the  smaller 
ones  marked  J\  h,  k,  will  be  dis- 
charged at  B. — After  a  short  time, 
the  water-balance,  q,  r,\,  will-tum 
the  cocks,  and  exclude'  the  water, 
while  it  opens  the  ,<^pposil^  et^es  : 
the  cisterns, y,  h,k,  arc  emptied  in 
their  turns  by  ■(lie  celbdensed-  air 
from  the  cistern,  d,  as  ,the  witt-cr 
progressively  ^ntprs  ihq  latter  from 
the  pipe,  h,  jC.     \  •'     ,'     / 

In  the  y^ar  15^83,  fli/  excellent 
engine  was  treated  at  Windsor,  bjr 
the  command  di'  His  Majesty, 
ior  the  purpose  of  raising  water 
from  a  deep  well,  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  Caslk*.     1;  oonsists 
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simply  of  a  grooved  wheel,  3  feet  in 
diameter,  which  is  fixed  on  an 
axis  that  revolves  horizontally  over 
the  well :  an  endless  rope,  suffi- 
ciently long  to  reach  into  the  wa- 
ter, is  passed  over  the  whfeel.  Far- 
ther, a  winch  is  attached  to  one 
cud  of  the  axis,  by  means  of  which 
it  may  l>e  turned ;  and,  on  its  op- 
posite extremity,  there  is  another 
wheel,  weighted  with  lead,  that 
a6ts  as  a  fly,  and  serves  to  increase 
the  velocity.  When  the  wheel  is 
turned,  every  part  of  the  rope  is 
drawn  through  the  water,  and 
ascends  to  the  top,  carrying  with 
it  a  considerable  quantity  of  that 
fluid:  thus,  by  the  pressure  of 
the  rope  on  the  wheel;,  during 
its  revolution,  the  water  is  dis- 
charged into  a  cistern  placed  for 
its  reception. — This  expedient  was 
suggested  by  a  sagacious  mariner 3 
and  so  remarkable  is  the  facility 
with  which  the  wliole  may  be 
worked,  tiiat,  though  the  well  is 
ntjarly  200  feet  in  depths  the 
machine  may  be  turned  W  one 
hand,  and  sufficient  water  be  raised 
to  fill  a  pipe ;  the  diameter  of 
which  is  equal  to  that  of  the  rope. 
In  those  situations,  where  it 
is  an  object  of  some  importance 
to  raise  swater  to  the  height  of 
a  few  feet^  by  the  po^^e^  of 
the  wi<]d,  fiitr  the  purpose  of 
riruining  v.forasssSf  or  of  water- 
ing icNjds  Oil  a  holier  level  j  we 
conbKive\the  kmhonial  wind-mill, 
until  tK  chfitrlje^^al  fump,  to  be 
a  most  i.is^ful  hiacUine :  we  have 
therefore: '  laiimeii  d  ia  representa- 
tion of  It,  :  sitViUar  to  that  given 
by  Dr./!D^RWiN,  in  the  work 
above  i^uotcd. 

U4 
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The  machine  here  delineated, 
consists  of  a  windmill-sail,  which 
is  placed  in  an  horizontal  (j^iredion, 
similar  to  that  of  a  smoke-jack, 
tmd  is  surrounded  by  an  oftagon 
tower.  The  diverging  rays  of  such 
fewer,  a,  b,  a,  b,  if  on  a  small 
scale,  may  be  made  of  deals  two 
inches  in  thicknes's;  but,  on  a  large 
plan,  they  should  be  constructed  of 
brick-work.  These  upright  pillars 
are  connected  by  means  of  oblique 
iboards,  represented  at  A,  B,  which 
are  placed  horixontally  from  pillar 
to  pillar,  with  respe6t  to  their 
length ;  and  at  an  angle  of  45  de- 
grees, with  regard  to  their  breadth; 
so  as  to  form  a  complete  o6tagon, 
including  the  horizontal  windmill- 
sail  near  the  top : — as  the  wind 
strikes  against  any  of  such  boards, 
from  whatever  quarter,  it  is  bent 
upwards,  and  then  a<!^s  upon  the 
•horizontal  wind-sail.  Farther, these 
boards  may  either  be  fixed  in  their 
respective  situations^  or  be  made 
to  turn  upon  an  axis  a  little  beneath 
their  centres  of  gravity,  so  as  to 
close  themselves  on  that  side  of  the 
o6tagon  tower,  which  is  most  dis- 
tant from  the  wind. 

Below  the  shaft  of  the  wind-sail, 
a  centrifugal  pump  is  fixed,  with 
two  arms,  as  represented  at  C,  D. 
*It  consists,  simply,  of  an  ere6t, 
bored  trunk,  or  of  a  leaden  cylin- 
<3er,  furnished  with  two  opposite 
arms,  having  a  valve  at  the  bottom  ; 
which  is  so  constructed  as  to  pre- 
vent the  return  of  the  water  ;  and 
another  valve  at  the  extremity  of 
each  arm,  for  excluding  the  access 
of  air  above  the  current  of  the  wa- 
ter, while  the  latter  iiows  out. 

c,  c,  c,  c,  a  circular  trough  for 
the  reception  of  the  streams  from 
C  and  D,  to  convey  them  to  those 
situations  where  the  water  may  be 
l^ijuireU. 
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In  December,  1783,  a  {patent 
was  granted  to  Mr.  Joseph  Bra- 
mah,  for  his  invention  of  a  water- 
cock  upon  a  new  construftion.  His 
privil"gj  is  now  expired  ;  but,  as 
the  principle  on  which  he  proceeds 
could  be  explained  only  by  the  aid 
of  an  engraving,  we  refer  the  read- 
er to  the  1st  vol.  of  the  "  Reper- 
tory of  Arts,''  &c. 

Another  patent  was  obtained,  in 
January,  1791,  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Brooks,  for  his  invention  of  a 
buoyant  machine,  calculated  to 
raise  water  from  a  lower  to  a  high- 
er lev^el,  without  the  aid  either  of 
fire  or.of  wind,  and  without  taking 
any  water  from  the  uppermost  le- 
vel: — the  curious  reader  will  find  a 
"particular  description  of  this  con- 
trivance, in  the  7th  vol.  of  the  work 
above  quoted. 

In  the  year  1801,  the  Society  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c, 
adjudged  their  ^Iver  medal  to  Mr, 
H.  Sarjeant,  of  Whitehaven, 
Cumberland,  for  a  Mach'uie  for 
raising  Water,  of  which  we  have 
given  an  engraving.  ,      '  ' 

This  engine  was  ereCted  at  Ir ton- 
Hall,  which  is  situated  on  an  ascent 
of  60  or  6' I  feet  perpendicular 
height :  at  the  foot  of  this  eleva- 
tion, about  140  yards  distant  from 
the  offices,  lliere  runs  a  small 
stream  of  water;  and,  in  order  to 
procure  a  constant  supply  of  that 
n'^cessary  fluid,  the  object  was  to 
raise  such  stream  to  the  house,  for 
culinary  and  domestic  uses.  With 
this  view,  a  dam  was  formed  at  d 
short  distance  above  the  current, 
so  as  to  cause  a  fall  of  about  four 
feet :  the  water  was  then  con- 
duced through  a  Wooden  trough, 
into  which  a  piece  of  leaden  pipe, 
two  inches  in  diameter,  was  in- 
sorted,  and  part  of  which  is  de- 
liiu^ated  at  A. 

The 
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,.  *Che  stream  of  this  pipe  Is  directed 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  run  into  the 
bucket  B,  when  the  latter  is  ele- 
vated ;  but,  as  soon  as  it  begins  to 
descend,  the  stream  passes  over  it, 
and  flows  progressively  to  supply  the 
wooden  trough  or  well,  at  the  foot 
of  which  stands  the  forcing-pump 
C,  being  three  inches  in  diameter. 

D,  is  an  iron  cylinder,  attached 
to  the  pump-rod,  wliich  passes 
through  it :  such  cylinder  is  tilled 
with  lead, and  weighs  about240lbs. 
This  power  works  the  pump,  and 
forces  the  water  to  ascend  to  the 
house,  through  a  pipe,  one  inch 
in  diameter,  and  which  is  420  feet 
in  length. 

At  £,  is  iixed  a  cord,  which, 
"wKen  the  bucket  approaches  to 
within  four  or  five  inches  of  its 
lowest  projedion,  extends,  and 
opens  a  valve  in  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  through  which  the  water  is 
discharged. 

The  machine,  here  described, 
had  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Sarjeants 
communication  to  the  Society  above 
hientioned,  been  six  months  in 
u^e,  and  fully  answered  the  pur- 
pose for  w^hich  it  was  designed. — 
The  artisans  employed  were  a 
plumber,  blacksmith,  and  carpen- 
ter ;  the  whole  expence,  exclusive 
of  the  pump  and  pipes,  did  not 
£xeeed  5l. 

The  latest  contrivance,  within 
our  knowledge,  for  farilitaling  the 
^notion  of  machinery,  is  the  mi- 
dershot  water-wheel,  invented  by 
the  late  Mr.  Besant,  of  Bromp- 
toii ;  on  whose  widow,  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Kncouragement  of  Art  s, 
&c.  in  1801,  conferred  a  reward 
,of  ten  guineas  :  and,  as  it  pro- 
mises to  be  of  great  service  in  many 
situations,  we  have  given  a  repre- 
sentation of  it,  in  Plate  II,  for  the 
Supplement. 
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Description  of  the  late  Mr.  Ee- 
s  A  NT's  Undershot  JVater-wheel. 

Fig.  1 ,  a. — A,  represents  the  bo- 
dy of  the  water-wheel,  which  ig 
hollow,  in  the  form  of  a  drum,  and 
is  so  constructed,  as  to  resist  the 
admission  of  water. 

B,  is  the  axis  on  which  the  wheel 
turns. 

C,  The  fioat-loardsy  placed  on 
the  periphery  of  the  wheel,  each  of 
which  is  firmly  fixed  to  its  rim, 
and  to  the  body  of  the  drum,  in  an 
oblique  dire6tiou. 

D,  is  the  reservoir,  ^hat  contains 
the  water. 

E,  the  pen-stock, '  for  regulating 
the  quantity  of  water,  which  runs 
to  the  wheel. 

F,  represents  the  current,  that 
has  ]-!assed  such  wheel. 

Fig.  1,  ^,  is  a  front  view  of  the 
water-wheel,  exhibiting  the  oblique 
dire<Stion,in  which  the  float-boards 
C,  are  placed  onjhe  face  of  the 
wheel. 

In  the  common  water-wheels, 
more  than  half  the  quantity  of  that 
fluid  passes  from  the  gate  through 
the  wheel,  without  affording  it  any 
assistance  :  the  a6lion  of  the  f.oats 
is  resisted  by  the  incumbent  atmos- 
phere, at  the  moment  when  tliese 
leave  the  surface  of  tlie  taii- 
water ;  and,  as  a  similar  proi)or- 
tion  of  water  with  that  which 
passed  between  the  floats  at  the 
head,  necessarily  flows  between 
them  at  the  tail,  the  motion  of  the 
wheel  is  greatly  impeded.  On  the 
contrary,  by  Mr.  Be s ant's  coii- 
trivance,  no  water  can  pass,  ex- 
cepting that  which  a6ts  with  all  its 
foice  on  the  extremity  of  the  wheel : 
and,  as  the  floats  emerge  from  the 
water,  in  an  oliujue  direStioUy  the 
weight  of  the  atmosphere  is  thus 
prevented  from  taking  any  efled. 
Although 
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Although  his  new  wheel  is  consi- 
derably heavier  than  those  con- 
struded  on  the  old  plan,  yet  it  re- 
volves more  easily  on  its  axis  j  the 
water  having  a  tendency  to  float  it. 
Lastly,  repeated  experiments  have 
proved  Mr.  Besant's  wheel  to  be 
so  decidedly  superior,  that,  when 
working  in  deep  lail-waUr,  it  will 
carry  weights  in  the  proportion  of 
three  to  one  ;  on  which  account  it 
will  be  particularly  serviceable  to 
tide-mills. 

The  extensive  utility  of  water, 
for  irrigating  land  j  imparting  mo- 
tion to  machinery ;  and  for  cold 
or  tepid  bathing,  kc.  is  too  well 
known  to  require  farther  explana- 
tion :  we  shall,  therefore,  confine 
our  attention  to  an  account  of  its 
properties  when  taken  internally  ; 
and  conclude  with  stating  the  most 
approved  methods  of  preserving 
this  salutary  fluid,  during  long  voy- 
ages ;  and  of  recovering  its  purity, 
when  it  has  casually  become  cor- 
rupted or  putrid. 

As  a  constant  beverage  with 
meals,  water  is  certainly  preferable 
to  any  other  liquid :  nor  has  any 
case  been  recorded,  in  which  the 
daily  use  of  this  harmless  fluid  has 
been  productive  of  detrimental  ef- 
fe6ls.  Its  relative  salubrity,  how- 
ever, depends  on  the  peculiar  pro- 
perties which  it  possesses  j  on  ihe  va- 
rious animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral 
particles,  with  which  it  may  be  im- 
pregnated, and  the  places  whence 
it  is  procured.  Thus,  the  water 
from  Springs,  being  conveyed  and 
iiltred  through  different  layers  of 
stone,  sand,  &c.  before  it  amves  at 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  is  much 
purer  than  most  other  waters.  The 
transparency  of  that  obtained  from 
wells,  varies  according  to  the  strata 
of  earth  through  which  it  rises  j 
l^Ut  t|ic  most  wholesome  fluid  is 
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derived  from  sandy  soils,  where  it 
has  undergone  a  perfect  filtration. 
The  water  of  lakes  and  ponds,  in 
general,  has  similar  properties  with 
that  of  rivers  (seevol.  iii.  p.  49S)j 
but,  being  less  agitated,  it  acquires 
a  greater  degree  of  impurity,  and 
is  consequently  unfit  for  culina- 
ry purposes  ;  though,  on  account , 
of  its  softness,  it  may  be  advanta- 
geously employed  in  washing  h- 
neu. — Rain-water  coUefted  in  tlie 
vicinity  of  towns,  of  marshes,  or 
of  mines,  especially  during  the 
summer,  is  likewise  impure:  it 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  used  solely  ^ 
for  cleaning  houses,  or  linen,  and, ' 
watering  gardens.  The  fluid, 
obtained  by  dissolving  snow,  is. 
somewhat  purer  j  and  hail-water 
lias  still  fewer  extraneous  particles, 
in  consequence  of  its  congealing  in 
the  air ;  so  that  it  cannot,  during, 
its  descent,  combine  with  noxious 
ingredients. 

As  the  health  of  mankind  mate- 
rially depends  on  the  wholesome-^ 
ness  of  the  \\'ater  which  is  intro* 
duced  into  the  human  body,  by  food 
and  drink,  ditferent  expedients  have 
been  devised,  for  preserving  it  in  a 
state  of  purity,  especially  on  long 
voyages.  Hence,  it  has  bt^en  re- 
commended to  add  a  small  quan- 
tity of  lime  to  txay  cask  of  water. 
Dr.  Butler  (in  his  Essay  quoted 
p.  44  of  the  present  volume),  ad- 
vises 4  oz.  of  fine,  clear  pearl-ash 
to  be  dissolved  in  100  gallons  of 
fresh  water,  and  the  cask  to  be 
closed  in  the  usual  manner.  The 
proportion  of  the  pearl-ash  may  be 
increased  or  diminished,  according 
to  circumstances.  As  an  instance 
of  its  efiicacy.  Dr.  B.  relates,  that 
he  put  1  oz.  of  such  alkali  into 
a  cask  containing  25  gallons  of 
Thames-water,  and  suflered  it  to 
stand  for  upwards  of  a  year  and  a 
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half,  ojiening  It  once  in  4  months  j 
when  he  found  it  perfe6tly  sweet. 
He  adds,  that  he  afterwards  used 
some  of  this  preserved  fluid  for 
boiling  Pease  and  Burgoo;  that 
it  made  the  former  as  soft,  and  an- 
swered the  different  culinary  pur- 
proses  as  well,  as  water  newly 
drawn  from  rivers, 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  "Rap- 
port General  des  Travaux  de  la  So- 
cieie  PhUomatiqiie  dc  Paris,"  we 
riieet  with  a  Memoir  by  M.  Vau- 
GUELiN,  on  several  means  of  pre- 
serving water,  on  long  voyages. — 
With  this  view,  the  inside  of  the 
casks  was  washed  with  lime-water, 
which  changed  into  a  calcareous 
carbonate,  and  thus  effedually  pre- 
\*ented  pntrefaftion.  The  same  de- 
sirable object  may  be  attained,  by 
adding  a  small  portion  of  vitriolic 
acid  and  of  alkali,  to  every  cask  ; 
which  will  preserve  the  water  in  a 
pure  and  salubrious  stnte,  for  at 
least  12  months.  Charcoal  has 
also  proved  to  be  eminently  adapt- 
ed to  siich  purpose  :  the  most  ad- 
vantageous mode  of  employing  this 
j-iibstiince,  is'  that  of  charring  the" 
inner  surface  of  the  st;wes,  pre- 
viously to  construfting  the  casLs. 

The  latest  method  of  preserving 
fresh  water  in  a  sweet  state,  at  a 
great  distance  from  land,  is  that 
communicated  to  the  Society  for 
the  Encourag<"ment  of  Arts,  &:c. 
in  1800,  by  Samttel  Be<nthaM, 
Esq.  and  for  which  he  was  pre- 
sented with  tht'^v  gold  medal.  It 
consists  simply 'in  stowing  water 
in  wooden  cases  or  tanks,  lined 
with  metallic  plates,  known  under 
the  name  of  tinned  copper-sheets ; 
the  joinings  oi  such  cases  being 
caretuUy  soldered,  so  that  the  wa- 
ter cannot  find  the  least  access  to 
the  wood.  I'hese  tanks  may  be 
manufadured  of  any  bhape  adapt- 
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cd  to  the  hold  of  the  ship,  and  thus 
contain  any  quantity  of  water  3  so 
that  considerable ^/o//^«^(?-roo7/z may 
be  saved  on  board  of  vessels,  which 
is  at  present  occupied  by  the  casks. 
— In  justice  to  Mr.  Bentham  we 
add,  that  two  tanks  of  water  thus 
preserved,  were  submitted  to  the 
examination  of  the  Society;  and, 
though  they  had  been  three  years 
and  a  half  at  sea,  the  fluid  was  per- 
fedly  sweet,  wholesome,  and  fit 
for.  any  culinary  purpose. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  water  has 
become  putrid,  it  may  be  divested 
of  its  pernicious  properties,  by 
the  process  recommended,  vol.  I. 
p.  37  ;  by  boiling,  or  by  distilla- 
tion; and  by  filtering  it  through 
the  machines  delineated  and  de- 
scribed in  the  article  Filtration; 
or  through  Mr.  Collier's  patent 
vessels  for  purifying  oil  and  other 
liquids ;  a  specihcation  of  which 
is  given  in  the  lOth  vol.  of  the 
"  Repertori/  of  Arts,''  &c.  and  il- 
lustrated with  a  Plate.        • 

In  06tober,  179O,  a  patent  was 
granted  toMrs.JoH  ANN  aHempel, 
for  her  invention  of  a  composition ; 
which,  on  being  formed  into  ves- 
sels, is  said  to  possess  the  advan- 
tage of  filtering  water  or  other  li- 
quids, in  a  cheaper,  more  easy,  and 
expeditious  manner,  than  could  be 
effedted  by  any  other  preparation. 
The  proportions  of  the  materials, 
employed  for  this  purpose,  vary 
according  to  the  size  of  the  basons, 
or  jars  to  be  manufadured.  Thus, 
for  vessels  intended  to  contain  a 
quantity  of  water  not  exceeding- 
one  gallon,  four  parts  of  tobacco- 
pipe  clay  must  be  incol-porated  with 
vine  parts  of  coarse  sea,  river,  drift, 
or  pit-sawd,  and  worked  on  a  pot- 
ter's-wheel into  any  form,  as  fancy 
or  convenience  may  dire<5t.  But, 
as  tlie  composition  thus  prepared,  i* 

apX 
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apt  to  crack  in  the  fire.  If  it  be 
wrought  into  basons,  &c.'  of  a 
larger  capacity,  the  patentee  re- 
commends such  vessels  to  be  manu- 
faftured  of  equal  parts  of  the  c!av 
and  sand  above  mentioned.  Siie 
farther  states  other  proportions  of 
clay,  loam,  Ike.  which  may  be  cm- 
ployed  according  to  the  size  of  the 
bason  or  otlier  vessel ;  and  for  a 
specification  of  which,  the  reader 
will  consult  the  2d  vol.  of  the  '•  Re- 
pertorj/  of  Arts,"  &c. 

To  conclude  this  important  sub- 
jc(5t,  we  shall  state  a  itw  other 
simple  methods  of  restoring  putrid 
water  to  its  original  purity. 

Dr.  LiND  dire(5ls  a  small  cask, 
open  at  both  ends,  to  be  placed 
within  a  larger  vessel,  the  head  of 
which  has  been  taken  out :  clean 
sand  and  gravel  are  then  to  be  put 
into  both  vessels,  so  that  the  level 
of  the  sand  in  the  inner  cask  be 
higher  than  the  bed  in  the  inter- 
mediate space  between  the  two 
barrels  ;  sufficient  room  being  left 
for  pouring  in  the  water.  A  cock 
hould  now  be  placed  in  the  ex- 
I  rnal  cask,  above  the  gravel  or 
sand ;  and  somewhat  lower  than 
tlie  surface  oi  the  materials  in  the 
interior  vessel.  The  water  is  poured 
in,  at  the  top  of  the  cask  last  men- 
(ioiied;  it  sinks  through  the  mass 
of  sand;  and,  after  passing  through 
the  bed  in  the  intervening  space, 
it  ascends,  so  that  it  may  be  drawn 
off  perfe«Sly  sweet  and  clear  : — 
when  the  surface  of  the  gravel  be- 
comes loaded  with  impurities,  it 
should  be  removed,  and  fresh  gand 
be  substituted. 

According  to  the  experiments  of 
M.  LowiTZ,  If  oz.  of  pulverized 
charcoal,  and  24  drops  of  the  sul- 
phuric or  vitriolic  acid,  are  sufli- 
c.'xe.nl  to  purity  3 1  pints  of  putrid 
or  corrupted  waLer,  without  com- 
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nlunicaling  to  it  any  perceptible 
acidity ;  he  directs  the  oil  of  vi-. 
triol  to  be  first  mixed  with  the 
water  i  after  which  the  charcoid 
must  be  added ;  but,  if  the  sul- 
j>huric  acid  be  omitted,  it  will  bet 
requisite  to  employ  a  triple  por- 
tion, or  4|  oz.  of  charcoal. — When 
spring-water  has  acquired  an  un- 
pleasant, hepatic  flavour,  it  may 
be  greatly  iuij)roved  by  iiltring  it 
through  a  bag  half  filled  with  pow- 
dered charcoal.  This  substance 
may  again  be  dried,  and  pulverized, 
when  it  wiH  answer  the  same  pur-, 
pose  a  second  time;  and,  if  it  lose 
its  purifying  effect,  by  repeattxi 
use,  such  property  may  be  re- 
covered, by  making  it  red-hot  in 
a  close  vessel. — Prof.  Hufeland 
recommends  carbon  to  be  reduced 
to  line  powder;  a  spoonful  of  which 
must  be  mixed  with  a  pint  of  stag- 
nant, corrupted,  or  bad  water ; 
the  whole  should  be  well  stirred, 
then  suffered  to  stand  for  a  itw 
minutes,  and  afterwards  passed 
slowly  through  filtering  paper.  He 
remarks,  that  the  same  powder  will 
serve  repeatedly  ;  and,  after  drying 
it,  he  advises  travellers  to  keep  it 
closely  corked  in  a  bottle;  because 
the  irfluence  of  the  air  v/ould  ren- 
der it  useless. — Lastly,  if  either  of 
the  expedients  already  described, 
cannot  be  convenienilyadopted,  the 
putrid  tendency  of  water  may  be 
c^orreded,  by  mixing  vinegar,  or 
acid  of  lemons,  with  the  corrupted 
fluid  J  and,  in  case  any  quantity  of 
the  latter  should  have  been  ac- 
cidentally swallowed,  its  injurious 
effects  may  be  obviated,  by  inmie- 
diately  taking  small,  but  repeated, 
draughts  of  vinegar. 

WATEK,  IN  THE  Head,  gr 
Hydrocephalus y  is  a  colleftion  of 
serum,  either  between  the  bones 
and  common  integuments,  when  it 
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is  called  external ;  or  between  the 
bones  and  membranes  of  the  brain, 
when  it  h  termed  internal.  As 
the  former  mostly  afFe6t»  infants, 
and  generally  proves  fatal,  we  shall 
treat  only  of  the  latter  species, 
-which,  if  timely  attended  to,  may 
frequently  be  removed. 

Sijmptoms: — ^The  head  of  the 
patient  is  enlarged,  irregnlarly 
shaped,  and  almost  (juadrangular  ; 
the  sutures  are  open  j  the  bones 
tiiin  and  painful  j  the  eyes  appear 
starting  from  their  sockiets,  and 
cannot  bear  the  light ; — the  coun- 
tenance is  pale  ;  the  skin  delicate ; 
the  respiration  difficult  •■,  with  alter- 
nate liushrngs  in  the  face,  uneasi- 
ness, and  dulness  :  in  short,  all  the 
common  signs  of  rickets  are  dis- 
t:ernib]e ;  few  of  such  hapless  per- 
sons attaining  a  considerable  age  ; 
and  being,  in  general,  remarkably 
stupid. 

Causes : — Mai -con  formation  of 
the  head,  which  is  frequently  occa- 
sioned by  the  incautious  use  of 
emetics,  opiates,  and  other  adive 
medicines,  both  during  gestation, 
and  when  indiscriminately  given  to 
infants  ;  farther,  excessive  evacu- 
ations which  occasion  debility ; 
over-feeding,  as  well  as  improper 
food ;  spirituous  and  fermented  li- 
quors, especially  punch  5  and  even 
strong  tea;  lastly,  violent  exer- 
cise ;  falls,  and  bruises  on  the  head. 

Cure: — ^The  first  obje6t  will  be 
to  promote  the  resorption  of  water, 
by  means  of  sudorifics,  and  diure- 
tics; which  are  to  be  succeeded 
by  tonics.  Next,  cold  fomenta- 
tions and  lotions,  made  by  infu- 
sions of  malt,  ought  to  be  applied, 
together  with  frictions  j  and  alter- 
wards  an  ointment  prepared  of 
1  o//.  of  pulvt^rizcd  fox-glove,  and 
1  dram  of  calomel  J  a  small  portion 
of  which    should    be   rubbed    in 
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every  day. — Prof.  S.takk  has  suc- 
cessfully employed  the  valerian, 
with  rob  of  juniper  and  elder ;  an- 
timonial  wine  ;  and  completed  the 
cure  with  the  Peruvian  bark,  quas- 
sia, and  dandelion. — Blisters,  se- 
xtons and  other  artificial  discharges, 
have  occasionally  been  found  use- 
ful ;  and  the  experienced  Dr.  Row- 
ley recommends  an  ointment  of 
savin  to  be  applied  to  the  crown  of 
the  head,  for  three  or  four  weeks. 

Where  this  formidable  malady 
arises  from  suppressed  perspiration, 
the  head  should  be  shaved,  rubbed 
with  a  brush,  and  afterwards  co- 
vered with  a  blister,  or,  at  least 
with  flannel.  —  Cupping  has  also 
frequently  proved  of  service.  In- 
dependently of  external  remedies, 
however,  the  patient  ought  to  take 
such  diuretics,  and  sudorifics,  as  are 
conformable  to  the  nature  of  his 
complair^  ;  which  always  requires 
medical  attendance. 

Water-Agrimony.  SeeAcRi- 
MONY,  the  Hemp. 

WATER-ALOE,  or  Fresh- 
water Soldier,  Zostera  yJloides, 
L.  an  inchgenous  perennial,  grow-^ 
ingin  fen-ditches  and  slow-streams; 
flowering  in  the  months  of  June 
and  July. — This  plant  ^ffords  nou- 
rishment to  a  great  variety  of  in- 
sefts,  some  of  which  pursue  it  even 
to  the  bottom  of  the  water. — It  is 
eaten  by  hogs,  but  refused  by  goats. 
— From  its  ashes,  an  excellent  al- 
kaline salt  may  be  obtained,  by  fil- 
trating and  evaporating  the  ley,—* 
BoHMER  observes,  that  such  salt 
is  not  only  well  adapted  to  the  cur- 
ing of  beef  and  other  meat,  but 
also  forms^  a  valuable  ingredient  in 
the  manufa6hire  of  glass ;  nay,  that 
it  is  occasionally  used  in  England 
as  a  substitute  for  pot-ash,  in  the 
process  of  making  boap. 

WATfiR-ATE^'S,       See  Av ENS. 

WATER- 
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WATER-CALTROPS,  or  Tra- 
pa  ?iata?is,  L.  a  valuable  exotic, 
originally  from  Asia,  though  like- 
wise growing  wild  in  the  ponds 
and  ditches  ot  Germany :  its  tibrous 
roots  strike  deeply  into  the  soil; 
and,  when  the  stalk  attauis  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  its  extremity 
presents  a  pyramidal  bud,  which, 
on  the  access  of  air,  unfolds  and 
spreads  the  convoluted  leaves.-— 
The  plant  flowers  in  June  or  July  j 
and  produces  its  excellent  fruit  in 
August  or  September. 

Although  the  water-caltrops  be, 
on  the  Continent,  considered  as  a 
troublesome  weed  in  lakes  and  fish- 
ponds, yet  we  are  persuaded  that 
it  may,  with  great  advantage,  be 
introduced  into  many  marshy  situa- 
tions, especially  those  destitute  of 
lisb  ;  to  which  animals  it  is  certain- 
ly ^X'rnicious.  The  kernel  con- 
tained in  the  nut  of  this  aquatic 
vegetable,  may  be  eaten,  either  raw 
or  boiled  :  when  dried  and  reduced 
to  flour,  it  aflbrds  one  of  the  most 
nutritive  ingredients  in  broths, 
puddings,  and  other  culinary  dishes. 
Pi-iNY  informs  us  (hookxxii.  chap. 
12.)  that  the  ancient  Thracians 
converted  tliis  fruit  into  head;  and 
fed  their  horses  with  the  leaves. — 
Formerly,  the  black  roots  of  this 
luxuriant  plant  were  reputed  to  be 
poisonous  j  but  it  has  lately  been 
ascertained,  that  the  Japanese  boil 
and  eat  them,  generally,  in  their 
daily  soaps. 

Water-can.  See  Yellow  Wa- 
ter-LiLY. 

WATER-CLOSET,  an  useful 
contrivance,  the  purpose  of  which 
re(}uires  no  explanation. 

In  December,  1 789,  a  patent  was 
granted  to  Mr.  Thomas  Rown- 
TREK,  foran  iinprovemcnt  in  the 
con>truction  of  water-closets;  by 
arranging  dhe  several  parts,  in  such 
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manner  that  the  whole  apparatus 
may  be  moved  at  once,  without 
being  taken  to  pieces.  His  machine 
may,  likewise,  be  adapted  to  the 
apartments  of  the  sick,  so  as  not  to 
occupy  a  larger  space,  or  to  be 
more  cumbersome,  than  a  common 
night-chair  ;  while  tlie  fetor  is  ef- 
fedually  suppressed  by  means  of 
certain  tubes.  A  more  diifuse  ac- 
count of  Mr.  Rowntree's  prin- 
ciple, occurs  in  the  11th  vol.  of  die 
''  Repertory  of  Arts,''  &c. 

Another  patent  was  obtained  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Binns,  for  his  in- 
vention of  a  machine  applicable 
to  privies  and  water-closets  ;  from 
the  jjcculiar  construction  of  which, 
the  bason  is  not  only  cleansed  by 
tlie  introduAion  of  water,  but  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  that  fluid 
is  left  in  the  vessel,  without  the  as- 
sistance of  any  person.  This  ma- 
chinery, however,  having  been 
found  too  bulky,  Mr.  Binns,  pro- 
cured a  second  patent  in  Novem- 
ber, 1800,  for  his  contrivance  of  an 
improved  apparatus,  answering  the 
several  pur^joses  of  a  water-closet, 
bidet,  and  easy  chair ;  which  arti 
comprized  in  one-third  part  of  the 
room  occupied  by  the  commoi> 
portable  water-clo.sets.  From  it* 
lightness,  and  small  size,  the  new 
machine  is  well  calculated  for  tra- 
velling, for  camps,  and  for  ship*. 
— In  the  7th  and  15th  vols,  of  the 
work  above  quoted,  the  inquisitive 
reader  will  meet  with  full  specifi- 
cations of  both  patent*,  which  are 
farthei  illustrated  with  engravings. 

Watkr-colours.      See    Co- 
lour-making, vol.  ii.  p.  34. 

Water-cowbane.     See  Hem- 
lock, the  long-leaved  Water. 

Water-cress.     See  Ckess. 

Water-dock.     See  Dock. 

Water-elder.     See  Common 

GUELDBR-KOSK.  , 

WATER- 
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WATER-GLADrOI.E,  orCAK- 
l>iNfAL  FLOWf.R,  Lohdia  Dort- 
manna,  L.  Is  an  indigenous  peren. 
nial,  growing  in  mountainouslakes, 
es[>ecially  in  Cumberland,  West- 
moreland, Wales,  and.  Scotland  ; 
where  its  beautiful  pale,  blue 
flowers  appear  in  the  months  of 
July  and  August. — The  whole  of 
this  plant,  which  grows  beneath 
the  surface  of  the-  water,  abounds 
with  a  milky  juice.  It  may  be  ea- 
sily propagated  by  seeds,  by  off- 
sets, or  by  cutting;  and,  vegetating 
with  great  luxuriance,  it  deserves 
to  be  raised  in  moist  or  marshy 
situations. 

Water-hemlock.     See  Hem- 
lock, the  Water. 

Water-hemp.  SeeAeRiMONY, 
the  Hemp. 

Water-lily.     See  Lily,  the 
Water. 

Water-moss.     See  Moss. 
Water-parsnep.     See  Pars- 
iSEP,  the  Water. 

WATER- PEPPER,Lakeweed, 
or  Biting  Snakeweed,  PoLygo- 
nmn  hydropiper,  L.  an  indigenous 
plant,  growing  on  the  sides  oi^  ri- 
vulets, lakes,  and  ditches ;  flower- 
ing from  July  to  September. — 
The  whole  of  this  vegetable  pos- 
sesses a  veiy  acrid  taste  :  its  fresh 
leaves  have,  nevertheless,  with  ad- 
vantage been  applied  externally, 
for  cleansing  old  fistulous  ulcers, 
and  consuming  fungous  flesh.  An 
Infusion  of  these  leaves  is  said  to 
promote  the  urinary  discharge  in 
phlegmatic  habits  j  and  lias  fre- 
rjuently  been  of  service  in  scor- 
butic complaints.  When  mixed 
■^vith  soft  soap,  the  ashes  of  the 
lake-weed  are  used,  as  a  nostrum; 
for  dissolving  the  stone  in  the  blad- 
der.— According  to  Dr.  Wjther- 
jxG,  the  acrimony  of  this  herb 
lises  ou  diotiilation ;  and  2  or  3 
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half  pints  of  tlie  water,  drunk  daily, 
have  been  found  very  effectual  irt 
some  nephritic  cases.  It  imparts  a 
yellow  colour  to  wool.  The  Wa- 
ter-Pepper is  refused  by  every  spe- 
cies of  cattle, — See  also  Blister. 
WATER-PROOF,  a  term  ap- 
plied  to  those  stuffs,  which  have 
undergone  certain  chemical  or  me- 
chanical processes,  and  thus  be- 
come impermeable  to  moisture. 

Having  already  stated,  under  the 
heads  of  Boot  and  Leather,  the? 
most  proper  means  of  rendering 
those  articles  water-proof,  we  shall 
at  present  confine  our  attention  tt> 
the  expedients  that  iiave  been  de- 
vised for  making  linen  and  wool- 
len cloth,  paper,  &c.  capable  of  re- 
sisting humidity. 

In  July,  17Q7>  a  patent  was 
granted  to  Mr.  Henry  Johnson,- 
for  his  invention  of  a  vegetable  li- 
quid, the  design  of  which  is  to 
bleach  and  cleanse  woollen,  or  other 
stuffs  ;  to  prepare  them  for  the  re- 
ception of  a  certain  compound,  cal- 
culated to  render  them  not  only 
water-proof,  but  also  more  durable 
and  elastic,  when  manufadured 
into  articles  of  dress,  which  he 
terms  Hydrolaines. — Iji  order  to 
obtain  first  the  vegetable  liquid,  the 
patentee  directs  horse-chesnuts,  or* 
the  rinds  and  kernels  of  oranges, 
that  are  usually  thrown  away,  or 
the  offals  and  gall  of  fish,  to  be 
boiled  for  four  or  five  hours  ;  after 
which  they  are  suffered  to  cool  and 
settle,  for  a  few  days  :  in  cases 
where  these  substances  cannot  be 
easily  procured,  8  quarts  of  water 
may  be  added  to  every  pound  of 
British  barilla,  and  the  mixture  al- 
lowed to  dissolve  for  two  or  three 
days.  Next,  one  pint  of  pear- 
ashes,  or  of  puritied  kelp,  or  wood- 
ashes,  must  be  added  to  either  of 
these  preparations  5  and^  after  the 
whole 
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whole  has  been  duly  mixed,  for  24 
hours,  a  certain  portion  of  Ryegate^ 
lime  is  slacked  in  the  compound, 
for  the  purpose  of.  imparting  the 
caloric ;  of  precipitating  the  carbon 
of  the  ashes  ;  and  moderating  the 
causticity  of  the  liquor.     Now  40 
quarts   of  water  are  to  be  boiled 
with  one  quart  of  fish,  linseed,  or 
otlier  oil ;     adding  to  this  decoc- 
tion half  an  ounce  of  the  salt  of 
sorrel,  or  of  sugar,  or  of  the  re6ti- 
fied  salt  of  tartar ;  the  objed  of 
which  is  to  combine  the  oil  with 
the  water.     Lastly,  after  this  com- 
position has  stood  for  J  2  hours,  it 
is  to  be  strained,  and  1  quart  of 
such  oily  water  to  be  mixed  with 
every  12  quarts  of  the  liquid,  pre- 
pared   in   the  manner  above  de- 
scribed: when  the  mixture  is  com- 
pletely settled,  it  forms,  what  the 
patentee  calls,  a  blanching  lixivium. 
The  linen,   woollen,  cotton,  or 
silk  stuffs,  hats,  or  leather,  are  to 
be  immersed  in  such  lixivium,  and 
extended  on  a  frame.     Caoutchouc 
is  then  to  be  dissolved  in  spirit  of 
turpentine    (the   smell    of    which 
may  be  dissipated  by  the  addition 
of  equal  parts  of  oil  of  wormwood 
and  spirit  of  wine),  so  as  to  form  a 
vgrnish  :   this  liquor  must  now  be 
lipl)lied  to  the   wrong  side  of  the 
stutfs  that  are  to  be  prepared,  by 
means  of  a   solid   piece  of   India 
rubber ;     and    minute    shreds    of 
cloth,  wool,  silk,  or  worsted,  should 
be  sifted  over  the  varnish  :  in  the 
course  of  2  or  3  days,  it  will  be  pcr- 
fedly  dry}  and  the  shreds,  by  their 
adhesion   to  the   dissolved    caout- 
j  chouc,  will  fojm  a  lining  imper- 
meable to  water. 

I  In  1801,  another  patent  was 
!  granted  to  Messrs.  Ackeumann, 
;  SuARDY,  and  Co.  for  their  inven- 
I  tion  of  a  process,  by  which  every 
species  of  cloth  may  be  rendered 
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water-proof.  —  As  the  patentees 
have  not  thought  proper  to  pub- 
lish the  particulars  of  their  process 
(though  such  concealment  is  con- 
trary to  the  nature  of  Letters  Pa^ 
tentj,  we  shall  briefly  remark  from 
our  own  observation,  that  their 
method  appears  to  be  a  simple  im- 
pregnation of  cloth  with  wax  pre- 
viously dissolved,  and  incorporated 
with  water,  by  the  addition  of  pure 
vegetable  alkali,  or  pot-ash.  This 
being  the  cheapest  and  most  expe- 
ditious mode  of  reducing  wax  to  a 
fluid  state,  we  are  farther  inclined 
to  believe  that  our  conjedure  ia 
well  founded ;  because  all  the 
woollen  cloth  prepared  in  the  ma- 
nufadtory  of  Messrs.  Ackermann, 
SuARDY,  ^ndCo.  feeU  somewhat 
harder  than  such  as  has  not  been 
IV axed  :  for  the  same  reason,  it  will 
stand  a  shower  of  rain  only  so  long 
as  it  has  not  been  subje«5t  to  fric- 
tion J  and  we  understand  from 
those  who  have  worn  patent  water" 
proof  coats,  that  in  the  sleeves  par- 
ticularly, they  are  very  apt  to  ad- 
ipit  moisture  through  the  diff^erent 
folds.  Nevertheless,  their  process 
is  entitled  to  attention}  and  it  de- 
serves to  be  adopted  principally  in 
those  cases,  where  the  manufac- 
ture is  not  liable  to  be  impaired  by 
fri6tion ;  such  as  coverings  for 
tents }  for  horses  exposed  to  tlic 
rain  when  at  restj  and  especially 
for  paper  in  which  gunpowder,  or 
steel  and  other  goods,  are  to  be 
packed. 

The  following  simple  process  is 
stated  to  be  that  employed  by  the 
Chinese,  for  rendering  cloth  water- 
proof:  Let  an  ouiice  of  white  wax 
be  dissolved  in  one  quart  of  spirit 
of  turpentine  J  the  cloth  be  im- 
mersed in  the  solution,  and  then 
sus|  ended  in  the  air,  till  it  be  per- 
fedly  dry.     By  this  method,  the 
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most  open  muslin,  as  well  as  tbe 
strongest  cloths,  may  be  rendered 
impenetrable  to  the  heaviest  show- 
ers ;  nor  will  such-composition  fill 
up  the  interstices  of  the  finest 
lawn  J  or  in  the  least  degree  afFe6l 
the  most  brilliant  colours. 

Water-raoish.  See  Radish- 
Water-cRESs. 

Water -SOCKS.  See  White 
Water-LiLY. 

Water-trefoil.    SeeTrefoil- 

BUCKBEAN. 

Water-zizany.    See  Zizany. 

Watering-of-Land.  See  Ir- 
rigation. 

WAX,  a  solid  concrete;  abound- 
ing in  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
whence  it  is  colle6ted  by  bees.— 
In  the  article  Bees- wax,  we  have 
stated  the  manner  in  which  this 
substance  is  obtained,  and  likewise 
the  uses  to  which  it  is  applied  :  at 
present,  therefore,  we  shall  dire6t 
our  attention  to  the  hlaiicJdng  or 
whitening  of  wax,  and  to  the  pro- 
cess by  which  it  may  be  art'ijicially 
cxtra6ted  from  vegetables. 

With  a  view  to  bleach  wax,  it  is 
cut  in  small  pieceif,  melted,  and 
poured  into  cold  water,  wliere  it 
granulates.  In  this  state,  it  is  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  and  air  ;  melted, 
and  granulated  repeatedly  j  then 
submitted  to  the  influence  of  the 
sun,  air,  and  dew,  in  the  interval 
between  each  liquefadion.  When 
the  wax  is  perfc6tly  blanched,  it  is 
dissolved  for  the  last  time,  and  cast 
into  flat  moulds,  in  which  it  is  again 
expose  d  to  the  air,  for  one  or  two 
days,  in  order  to  render  it  more 
transparent. 

JVax  may  be  extra^ed  from  the 
leaves  and  petals  of  numerous  ve- 
getables (see  the  General  Index  of 
Reference)  -,  by  colh'6ting,  bruising, 
and  dissolving  them,  first  in  water, 
and  then  in  alkohol,  or  spirit  of 
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wine,  till  every  other  ingredient 
that  is  soluble  in  these  fluids,  bo 
completely  separated.  The  resi- 
duum is  now  mixed  with  6  times 
its  weight  of  a  solution  of  pure 
ammonia :  when  it  has  been  tho- 
roughly macerated,  the  liquor  must 
be  decanted  ;  filtred  j  and,  while 
it  is  briskly  stirred,  a  sufficient  por- 
tion of  sulphuric  acid  must  be  gra- 
dually added,  to  super-saturate  the^ 
alkali.  Thus,  the  wax  will  be  pre- 
cipitated in  the  form  of  a  yellow 
powder  j  which,  on  being  carefully 
washed  with  simple  water,  and 
melted  over  a  slow  fire,  possesses 
all  the  properties  of  bees-wax. 
Way-bennet.   See  Wall-BAR- 

LEY. 

Way-bread.  SeeGreaterPLAN- 

f  AIN. 

Wayfaring-tree.  See  Mealy 
Guelder-rose. 

WEANING,  is  the  aa  of  gra- 
dually removing  an  infant  from  the 
breast,  and  habituating  it  to  take 
common  food. 

Weaning  requires  to  be  condu6t« 
ed  with  some  precaution  :  it  will, 
therefore,  be  advisable  to  inure 
children  to  take  proper  aliment  out 
of  a  boat  or  tea-cup,  at  the  age  of  3 
or  4  months  ;  so  that  they  may  not 
too  suddenly,  and  sensibly,  feel 
the  loss  of  the  breast.  To  facili- 
tate this  change,  the  human  milk 
should  be  occasionally  with-heid 
from  them,  while  the  mother  or 
nurse  may  partake  of  such  ali- 
ment as  tends  to  diminish  the  se- 
cretion of  that  salutary  fluid. 

Children  committed  to  the  care 
of  wet-nurses,  ought,  in  prudence, 
not  to  be  allowed  to  suck,  after  the 
age  of  6  or  8  months  j  as  their  in- 
fantine faculties  then  begin  to  un- 
fold j  and  they  are  apt  to  acquire 
an  undue  degree  of  aflbdion  for 
their  foster-mothers.   On  the  other 

hand, 
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hand,  they  should  not  be  precipi- 
tately removed  from  the  breast ; 
because  this  tender  part  is  thus  lia- 
ble to  become  inflamed,  and  ulce- 
rated j  so  that  scirrhous  tumors, 
and  even  cancers,  may  arise  from 
such  conduA. 

Lastly,  the  diet  of  children,  when 
weaned,  ought  to  be  light,  and 
adapted  to  the  strength  of  their 
fctomach,  and  constitution  :  hence, 
all  coarse  food  must  be  stri6^1y 
avoided,  during  the  first  and  second 
year  of  life  -,  for  such  mistaken 
indulgence  often  lays  the  founda- 
tion of  diseases  originating  from  a 
bad  digestion ;  of  scrophula,  or 
other  glandular  affedions;  and 
even  of  eventual  consumption,  at 
the  age  of  puberty. 

WEASEL,  the  Common,  or 
Mustella  vulgaris,  L.  a  diminutive 
animal  of  prey,  frequenting  barns, 
granaries,  and  out-houses :  its  body 
seldom  exceeds  6  or  7  inches  in 
length,  and  the  legs  are  remarka- 
bly short. 

Weasels  propagate  in  the  sum- 
xner,  when  they  retire  to  low 
grounds,  near  mills  j  and  either 
conceal  themselves  among  brush- 
Wood,  or  in  old  willows ;  tlie  fe- 
male producing  from  G  to  8  young 
ones,  that  are  blind  at  first,  but 
soon  acquire  their  sight,  and  are 
enabled  to  join  their  parents  in 
no6turnal  depredations. — Like  the 
Polecat,  and  Ferret,  weasels 
emit  a  very  offensive  odour  j  and, 
though  of  a  diminutive  size,  they 
arfc  formidable  enemies  to  many 
larger  animals.  Among  rabbits, 
poultry,  and  young  birds,  weasels 
commit  extensive  devastations,  and 
they  likewise  devour  incalculable 
numbers  of  eggs.  But  to  coun- 
terbalance, in  some  measure,  these 
depredations,     tbey    also    destroy 
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many  noxious  animals,  such  as 
rats,  mice,  and  moles. 

The  following  method  of  en- 
trapping weasels  has  often  been 
pradised  with  success :  It  consists 
of  a  wooden  box,  or  hutch,  resem- 
bling the  kennel  usually  provided, 
for  a  house-dog;  but  it  is  divided  in 
the  middle  by  an  open  wire-parti- 
tion, extending  from  one  end  to 
the  other ;  and  being  again  sepa- 
rated into  two  cages,  one  of  which 
may  be  baited  with  a  tame  rabbit, 
and  the  other  with  a  hve  fowl  5 
while  the  remainder  of  the  hutch, 
may  be  formed  into  a  falling  box> 
for  securing  the  depredator.  This 
trap  may  be  placed  in  coppices,  and 
hedge- rows. — See  also  Martin. 

WEASEL- SNOUT,  Yellow 
Archangel,  or  Yellow  Dead- 
nettle,  Gnleohdolon  l.uteum,  L.  is 
an  indigenous  perennial,  growing 
in  woods,  shady  places,  and  moist 
hedges  ;  blowing  in  the  month  o£ 
May.  The  flowers  of  tliis  plaiat 
atibrd  to  bees  an  abundant  snpply 
of  honey. 

WEATHER,  a  term  denoting 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  with 
respe6t  to  Heat,  Cold,  Hail, 
Rain,  Snow,  &c. 

Having  already  discussed,  in  the 
course  of  this  work,  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  meteors  above  men- 
tioned, we  shall  at  present  com- 
municate a  few  simple  rules,  which 
may  serve  to  prognosticate  the 
weather,  or  to  ascertain  its  future 
variations,  with  tolerable  accuracy. 
For  this  purpose,  Mr.  Kirwan 
C*  TransaCiions  of  the  Royal  Iruh 
Acadeviif,'*  vol.  v.)  has  laid  down 
the  following  plan,  from  observa- 
tions that  had  been  made  in  Eng- 
land, during  a  period  of  112  yearsj 
namely,  from  1677  to  1789. 

1.  When   no  storm  has  either 
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preceded  or  followed  the  vernal 
equinox,  the  succeeding  summer 
is  in  general  dry,  or  at  least  so, 
five  times  out  of  six. 

2.  If  a  storm  happen  from  an 
easterly  point,  on  the  igth,  20th, 
or  21st  day  of  May,  the  ensuing- 
summer  will,  four  times  in  five» 
be  also  dry. — ^I1ie  same  event 
generally  takes  place,  if  a  storm 
arise  on  the  25th,  26th,  or  27th 
days  of  March,  in  any  point  of  the 
compass. 

3,  Should  there  be  a  storm, 
either  at  south-west,  or  at  west- 
south-west,  on  the  19th,  20th,  21st, 
or  22d  of  March,  the  following 
summer  is  wet,  five  times  out  of 
six. 

In  England,  if  the  winters  and 
springs  be  dry,  they  are  mostly 
cold ;  but,  if  moist,  ihey  are  gene- 
rally warm  :  on  the  contrary,  dry 
summers,  and  autumns,  are  usually 
hoi  J  as  moist  summers  are  cold. 
Thus,  if  the  humidity  or  dryness 
of  a  particular  season  be  deter- 
mined, a  tolerably  corred  idea 
may  be  formed  respedting  its  tem- 
perature.— To  these  indications 
may  be  added  the  following  max- 
ims J  which,  being  the  result  of 
observations  made  by  accurate  in- 
quirers, may  so  far  be  depended 
upon,  as  they  will  afford  a  cri- 
terion of  the  mildness,  or  severity, 
and  of  the  dryness  or  moisture,  of 
future  seasons. 

1.  A  moist  autumn,  succeeded 
by  a  mild  winter,  is  generally  fol- 
lowed by  a  dry  and  cold  spring ; 
in  consequence  of  which,  vege- 
tation is  greatly  retarded. 

2.  Should  the  summer  be  un- 
commonly wet,  the  succeeding 
winter  will  be  severe  j  because  the 
heat  or  warmth  of  the  earth  will 
be  carried  off  by  such    unusual 

:  evaporation.     Farther,    wet  sum- 
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mers  are  mostly  attended  with  an 
increased  quantity  of  fruit  on  the 
white-thorn,  and  dog-rose  j  nay, 
the  uncommon  fruitfulness  of  these 
shrubs  is  considered  as  the  presage 
of  an  intensely  cold  winter. 

3.  A  severe  winter  is  always  in- 
dicated by  the  appearance  of  cranes 
and  other  birds  of  passage,  at  an 
early  period  in  autumn ;  because 
they  never  migrate  southwards,  till 
the  cold  season  has  commenced  in 
the  northern  regions. 

4.  If  frequent  showers  fall  in 
the  month  of  September,  it  seldom 
rains  in  May ;  and  the  reverse. 

5.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
the  wind  often  blows  from  the 
south-west,  during  either  summer 
or  autumn ;  when  the  air  is  un- 
usually cold  for  those  seasons,  both 
to  our  sensations,  and  by  the  ther- 
mometer; at  the  same  time,  the 
mercury  being  low  in  the  barome- 
ter} — under  these  conditions,  a 
profuse  fall  of  rain  may  be  ex- 
peded. 

6.  Great  storms,  rains,  or  other 
violent  commotions  of  the  clouds-, 
produce  a  kind  of  crisis  in  the  at- 
mosphere j  so  that  they  are  attend- 
ed with  a  regular  succession,  either 
of  fine  or  of  bad  weather,  for  some 
months. 

Lastly,  an  unproduftive  yeai' 
mostly  succeeds  a  rainy  winter ; 
as  a  rough  and  cold  autumn  prog- 
nosticates a  severe  winter. — Sec 
also  the  article  Climate. 

WEATHER-GLASS,  or 
Storm-glass. — An  ingenious  con- 
trivance of  this  nature  has  lately 
been  announced  by  Wiegleb,  in 
Germany;  and  the  invention  of 
it  is  hkewiseclaimed  by  Mr.  Fran- 
cis An  ONE,  of  High  Holborn  : 
it  consists  of  a  glass  tube,  con- 
taining a  liquor  tiii^t  holds  in  so- 
lution a  compound  substance,  the 
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transparency,  or  turbid  appearance 
of  which,  indicates  the  changes  in 
the  atmosphere.  Thus,  if  the  wea- 
ther promise  to  be  Jine,  the  solid 
matter  of  the  composition  will 
settle  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube, 
while  the  liquid  is  pellucid  ;  bat, 
previously  to  a  change  for  rain,  the 
compound  will  gradually  rise  3  the 
fluid  will  continue  transparent;  and 
small  stars  will  be  observed  moving 
or  floating  about  the  glass. 

Twenty-four  hours  before  a 
storm,  or  very  high  wind,  the  sub- 
stance will  be  partly  on  the  surface 
of  the  liquid,  apparently  in  the  form 
of  a  leaf;  the  fluid,  in  such  case, 
will  be  very  turbid,  and  in  a  state 
resembling  fermentaion. 

During  the  winter,  small  stars 
being  in  motion,  the  composition 
is  remarkably  white,  and  somewhat 
higher  than  usual,  particularly 
"when  white  frosts,  or  snow  prevail. 
On  the  contrary,  in  the  summer, 
if  the  weather  be  hot  and  serene, 
the  substance  subsides  closely  to 
the  bottom  of  the  glass  tube. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  ascertained 
from  what  point  of  the  compass 
the  wind  blows,  by  observing  that 
the  solid  particles  adhere  more 
closely  to  the  bottom,  on  the  side 
opposite  to  that,  from  which  the 
tempest  happens  to  arise. — ^This 
instrument  has  been  satisfa6lorily 
employed  both  at  sea  and  on  shore: 
being  small,  portable,  and  toler- 
ably exatt,  it  may  often  serve  as  a 
substiiute  for  the  more  bulky  and 
expensive  contrivances  in  common 
use.— See  also  Barometer. 

WEAVING  is  the  art  of  work- 
ing a  web  of  hnen,  silk,^wo()i,  or 
any  other  material,  by  means  of 
looms. 

Having,  in  the  article  Cloth, 
given  an  outline  of  the  manner  in 
vhich  weaving  is  performed,  we 
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shall  at  present  notice  two  im- 
provements that  have  lately  been 
introduced  in  this  important  branch 
of  our  staple-manufadure. 

The  first  is,  Mr.  Robert  Mil- 
ler's method  of  weaving  all  kinds 
of  linen,  woollen,  or  other  stufl^s, 
by  means  of  looms  worked  by 
water,  steam-engines,  or  horses ; 
for  which  he  obtained  a  patent  in 
June,  1796. — Our  limits  not  ad- 
mitting of  dlff'use  accounts,  which 
would  also  require  the  aid  of  en- 
gravings, we  refer  the  reader  to 
the  8th  vol.  of  the  "  Repertory  of 
Arts,''  &c.  where  the  specification 
is  illustrated  with  two  plates. 

In  the  year  1800,  the  Society  for 
theEncouragementof  Arts,  &c.  con- 
ferred a  bounty  of  15  guineas  on  Mr. 
Thomas  Clulow,  for  his  inven- 
tion of  a  loom,  designed  to  weave 
Jigured  ribbons.  The  great  ad- 
vantage attending  the  use  of  this 
machine  is,  not  only  a  considerable 
saving  of  time,  but  ribbons  may 
thus  be  woven  with  greater  neat- 
ness, and  beauty,  than  by  the  com- 
mon looms  ',  the  work  being  ne- 
cessarily stopped  in  the  latter, 
while  the  figure  is  formed  by  the 
hand  ;  whereas,  by  Mr.  C.'s  con- 
trivance, the  tire-cords,  or  those 
which  trace  such  outline,  without 
retarding  the  progress  of  the  work, 
are  a6tea  upon  by  straps  afHxed  to 
the  centre  treddle. — A  farther  ac- 
count of  this  useful  improvement, 
will  be  found  in  the  18th  vol.  of 
the  Society's  "  Transactions ,'  &c. 
—See  also  the  article  Loom. 

WEED,  a  term  applied  to  all 
rank,  coarse  vegetables,  that  grow 
sjX)ntaneously,  to  the  detriment  of 
other  plants. 

Weeds  are  usually  divided  into 
two  classes,  namely,  annual,  and 
perennial.  With  a  view  to  eradi- 
cate the  former,  it  will  be  advis- 
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able  to  plough  them  up,  shortly 
before  their  seeds  are  formed,  or 
at  least  previously  to  their  attain- 
ing to  a  state  of  maturity. — ^I'he 
small  seeds  of  weeds,  that  are  se- 
parated in  winnowing  grain,  ought 
to  be  carefully  burnt ;  because, 
when  thrown  upon  dung-hills,  and 
afterwards  spread  on  land  among 
manure,  they  vegetate  witli  in- 
crfeased  luxuriance. 

Perennial  weeds  are  extermi- 
nated with  the  greatest  difficulty ; 
as  they  strike  very  deep  root.  The 
usual  method  of  extirpating  them, 
is  that  of  bringing  them  to  the 
surface  by  the  plough  j  after  which 
they  are  gathered  by  hand :  but, 
as  this  mode  is  very  expensive,  it 
wiU  be  more  advantageous  to  cut 
them  half-through,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  June,  or  when  they  are  in 
full  vigour  :  for  the  sudden  inter- 
ruption of  their  circulating  sap 
causes  that  fluid  to  stagnate  in  the 
roots  ;  in  consequence  of  which  the 
plant  generally  perishes :  thus,  such 
weeds  may  be  collected  by  means 
of  Mr.  Sandi lands'  JVrack-Har- 
rota,  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  432)  j  then 
burnt,  and  strewed  on  the  land  by 
way  of  Manure. — See  also  vol.  iii. 

p.  159. 

Weeds  often  abound  in  the  beds 
of  navigable  canals  and  rivers.  As 
their  eradication,  however,  is  tedi- 
ous, and  sometimes  occasions  con- 
siderable expence,  M.  De  Betan- 
couRT  Molina,  in  \7QQ,  pre- 
sented to  the  Society  for  the  En- 
couragement of  Arts,  &c.  a  model 
of  a  machine  designed  to  mow  or 
cut  them,  so  that  they  may  then  be 
carried  down  with  the  stream  ;  or, 
if  the  current  be  not  sufficiently 
rapid  for  that  purpose,  they  may 
be  collefted  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  employed  as  manure. 
For  tiijs  contrivaucp,  he  was  rp-  . 
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warded  with  the  premium  of  forty  ■■ 
guineas  ;  but,  as  a  plain  descrip- 
tion would  not  convey  an  adequate  • 
idea  of  the  principles  on  which  it 
is  constru6ted,  we  refer  the  reader 
to  the  14th  volume  of  the  "  Traw 
s anions"  of  that  Society,  where 
a  complete  account  is  inserted,  and 
illustrated  with  an  engraving. 

Weevil.    See  Corn-chafer. 

WEIGH,  or  Wey,  a  species  of 
provincial  English  weight,  employ- 
ed for  cheese,  wool,  &c.  :  it  con- 
tains 256  lbs.  avoirdupois.  A  zveigh 
of  corn  should  comprise  40  bushels ; 
that  of  barley  or  malt,  amounts  to  6 
quarters  _;  but  in  Essex,  and  some 
other  counties,  a  weigh  of  cheese 
consists  of  SOOlbs. 

WEIGHT,  denotes  a  method  of 
ascertaining  the  quantity  of  any 
solid  or  fluid  body,  by  means  of 
the  balance,  or  otherwise. 

Having  already  stated,  in  the 
articles  Avoirdupois,  Troy- 
weight,  Clove,  &c.  the  diiFerent 
weights  used  in  England,  we  shall 
only  remark,  that  various  statutes 
have  been  eiiaded,  with  a  view  to 
regulate  the  uniformity  of  weights 
and  measures;  but  the  wisdom 
and  accuracy  of  those  laws  have 
not  yet  produced  the  desired  effeft; 
and  so  prevalent  is  the  force  of  ha- 
bit, that  the  old  weights  are  still 
employed  in  many  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  to  the  great  detriment 
and  confusion  of  commerce.  Hence, 
ingenious  mathematicians  have  pro- 
posed various  schemes  for  intro- 
ducing a  more  uniform  scale  in 
weights  and  measures;  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  are  the  following  : 

In  the  year  1779,  the  Society 
for  the  Encouragen>ent  of  Arts, 
&:c.  conferred  a  bounty  of  30  gui- 
neas on  Mr,  Thomas  Hatton,  for 
his  **  Attempt  tojind,  bij  Approxi^ 
matiofij  g,n  Universal  Standard" — 

Mr, 
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Mr.  H.'s  plan  consists  In  ^plying 
a.  moveable  point  of  suspension  to 
one  and  tie  same  pendulum,  in 
order  to  produce  the  full  effe6l  of 
two  pendulums,  the  difference  of 
the  length  of  which,  is  the  intended 
measure.  An  abstract  of  Mr.  Hat- 
ton's  memoir,  will  be  found  in  the 
1st  vol.  of  the  Society's  Transac- 
tions. Several  years  having  elapsed 
without  his  suggesting  any  farther 
improvement,  Mr.  Whitehurst 
proposed,  in  1/87,  "  An  attempt 
towards  obtaining  an  invariable 
measure,  length,  and  capacity, 
from  tiie  mensuration  of  time; 
independently  of  the  mechanical 
operations,  necessary  to  ascertain 
the  true  length  of  pendulums."—- 
In  short,  his  contrivance  is  founded 
on  Mr.  H.'s  apparatus,  in  an  im- 
proved state;  and  the  inquisitive 
reader,  who  is  desirous  of  farther 
information,  will  consult  Mr.  W.'s 
elaborate  essay  (4to.  5s.  Bent) ; 
the  title  of  which  has  before  been 
specified. 

Numerous  abuses,  relative  to 
weights  and  measures,  are  also 
stated,  with  appropriate  remedies, 
in  the  late  Sir  John  Riggs  Mil- 
ler's "  Speeches  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  upon  the  Equalixation  of 
the  JFcights  and  Measures  of  Great 
Britain)' iLc.  (Svo.  pp.  J 28,  2s. ()d. 
Debrett,  179O)  ; — in  the  late  Sir 
James  Stuart's  "  Plan  for  intrO' 
ducing  an  Uniformity  in  JVei^hts  and 
Measures t  within  the  Limits  if  the 
BritisliEnipire'  (Svo. pp. 64,  Is. 6d. 
Stockdale,  179O) ; — and  in  Sir 
George  Shuckburgh  Evelyn's 
Memoir,  insertedin  the  "Philoso- 
phical Transactions  of  the  Roijal 
SQcietij,''  for  17^8. — As,  however. 
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a  specification  of  their  different 
plans,  would  be  incompatible  with 
our  limits,  we  shall  give  our  read- 
ers an  account  of  the  new  French 
lueights  and  measures ;  because 
they  frequently  occur  in  transla- 
tions of  works  from  that  lanojuaoic. 

The  principal  measure  of  length 
is  the  metre,  which  is  equal  to 
39.404  English  inches :  it  is  mul- 
tiplied by  prefixing  the  Greek  nu- 
meral adjedives  to  the  word  me- 
tre :  thus,  the  Decametre  signifies 
10  metres;  HeSiometre,  8;  Kilo- 
metre, 1000;  and  Myriametre, 
10,000  metres.  The  measures  be- 
low a  metre,  are  named  in  a  simi- 
lar manner;  the  Latin  numeral 
adjedives  being  substituted  fo^ 
those  of  the  Greek  :  hence,  a  decU^ 
metre  denotes  the  tenth  part ;  cen^ 
timetre,  the  hundreth  part;  and 
millimetre,  the  thousandth  part  of 
a  metre. 

The  standard  measure  of  capa- 
city is  denominated  a  Litre,  which 
is  equivalent  to  61. 181 6  English 
cw^ic  inches,  or  about  1,  5-7th  of  a 
pint,  ale-measure,  and  2,  1-lOthof 
a  pint,  wine-measure.  Its  multi- 
plication, and  sub-multiplication, 
are  performed  in  a  similar  manner. 

T\\Q,Gramme\^  adapted  to  weigh- 
ing bodies,  and  is  equal  to  15.4457 
English  giains,  Troy-weight.  Its 
divisions,  and  sub-divisions,  corre- 
spond with  those  of  the  metre. 

The  French  are  is  employed  for 
measuring  the  superficies  of  land, 
and  is  equal  to  10/6,  2-5ths  square 
feet,  or  1 19,  3-5th  square  yards,  or 
about  one-fortieth  part  of  an  acre. 
Lastly,  the  Stere  is  used  in  mea- 
suring wood  for  fuel :  it  is  equal  tp 
35.31467  cubic  feet. 
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A  Comparative  Table  of  the  Unities  of  the  French  Metres,  Litres,  and 
Grammes,  with  their  corresponding  English  Inches,  Gallons  and 
Grains. 


French 

METRES 

in  English 

Inches. 

LITRES  in  English. 

GRAMMES 
in  English 
Grs.  Troy 

Measures. 

Cubic 

Ale  Gallons, 

Wine    Gallons, 

Inches. 

ofzSzInches. 

of  231   Inches. 

1 

39.404 

6I.I8I6 

0.21695 

0.26485 

15.4457 

2 

78.808 

— 

122.3632 

0.43390 

0.52970 

— 

30.8914 

3 

118.212 

— 

183.5448 

0.65085 

0.79455 

46.3371 

4 

157.616 

— 

244.7264 

0.86780 

1 .05940 

61.7828 

5 

197.020 

— 

305.9O8O 

1 .08475 

1.32425 

77.2285 

6 

236.424 

367.O896 

1.30170 

1.58910 

92.6742 

•    7 

275.828 

428.2712 

1.51865 

1.85395 

— 

108. 1199 

8 

315.232 

— 

489.4528 

1.73560 

2.11880 

— 

123.5656 

.  9 

354.636 

550.6344 

1.95255 

2.38365 

~_ 

139.0113 

10 

394.04 

61I.8I6 

2.1695 

2.6485 

154.457 

20 

788.08 

— 

1223.632 

4.3390 

5.2970 

— 

3O8.914 

30 

1182.16 

— 

1835.448 

6.5085 

79455 

— 

463.371 

40 

1576.16 

-T- 

2447264 

8.678O 

10.5940 

— 

617.828 

50 

1970.20 

3O59.O8O 

10.8475 

13.2425 

772.285 

60 

2364.24 

3670.896 

13.0170 

15.8910 

926.742 

70 

2753.28 



4282.712 

15,1865 

18. 5395 

— 

1081. 199 

80 

3152.32 



4804.528 

17.3560 

21.1880 

— 

1235.656 

90 

3546.36 



5506.344 

19.5255 

23.8365 

— 

1390.113 

100 

3940.4 



6II8.I6 

21.695 

26.485 



1544.57 

From  the  table  here  given,  the  Eng- 
lish weights  and  measures,  corre- 
sponding with  those  used  in  France, 
may  be  easily  ascertained,  by  mul- 
tiplying the  hundreds,  and  adding 
the  tenths  and  units,  as  circum- 
stances may  direct  J  or,  if  the  num- 
ber be  less  than  one  hundred,  by 
adding  the  units  to  the  tens.  After 
the  number  required  is  thus  found, 
it  may  be  reduced  to  English  feet, 
or  inches  j  to  quarts  or  pints  5  to 
pounds,  ounces,  drams^  or  grain.s, 
by  means  of  tlie  coininon  rules  of 
9rithm,ctic. 


A  more  ample  specification  of 
these  weight  and  measures  is  pub- 
lished in  the  3d  vol.  of  Mr.  Ni- 
cholson's '*  Journal;''  and  winch 
is  abstraded  from  a  report  pub- 
lifched  in  1799-  ^^  Paris,  by  autho- 
rity of  the  French  government. 

In  the  year  1791>  the  Society  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c. 
gave  a  bounty  of  20  guineas  to  M. 
Hanin,  of  Paris,  for  his  weigli'mg 
machine;  in  which  the  weights  of 
the  principal  countries  of  Europe^ 
together  with  their  relative  difter- 
ences,  may  be  ascertained  at  one 
view  ; 
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view  :*— as  a  description  of  this  con- 
trivance would  be  unintelligible, 
without  the  aid  of  engravings,  we 
refer  the  reader  to  the  9th  vol.  of 
the  Society's  "  Trans aSiions,"  &c. 
which  contains  a  complete  analy- 
sis of  the  subjeft,  illustrated  with 
two  plates. 

Welch  Bistort.  See  Bis- 
tort, the  Small. 

Weld.     See  Dyer's-weed. 

WELL,  a  cavity,-  dug  in  the 
ground,  with  a  view  to  colle6l  the 
water  from  the  contiguous  strata: 
it  is  generally  of  a  circular  form, 
and  lined  Vith  brick  or  stone. 

The  following  method  of  pro- 
curing water,  in  almost  every  situ- 
ation, has  lately  been  suggested  by 
M.  Cadet  de  Vaux. — He  dire6ts 
the  soil  to  be  perforated  with  a 
borer :  a  wooden  pipe  is  then  to 
be  placed  in  the  hole,  and  driven 
down  with  a  mallet ;  after  which 
the  boring  must  be  continued,  in 
order  that  a  pipe  may  be  driven 
to  a  greater  depth.  As  the  auger 
becomes  filled  with  earth,  it  ought 
to  be  drawn  up,  and  emptied  ;  so 
that,  by  the  addition  of  fresh  por- 
tions of  the  pipe,  the  boring  is  car- 
ried to  a  considerable  extent  under 
ground,  and  water  is  in  most  in- 
stances obtained.  Wells,  thus 
formed,  are  preferable  to  those  dug 
in  the  usual  manner  j  being  less 
expensive,  while  the  supply  of  wa- 
ter is  more  copious  and  certain. 
Indeed,  it  often  happens,  in  the 
common  pra6tice  of  digging  for 
wells,,  that  the  \rorkmen  are  ob- 
liged to  fix  the  windlass,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  springs  from  gaining 
on  them  :  by  this  pradice,  a  small 
quantity  of  water  is  the  necessary 
consequence,  and  it  is  apt  to  fail 
during  dry  summers.  Hence,  M. 
De  Vaux  advises  the  earth  to  be 
perforated  3  a  cylindrical  pipe  to  be 
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inserted;  and  to  search  for  that 
element  at  a  greater  depth,  in  the 
manner  before  suggested. — This 
method  is  stated  to  be  very  useful 
in  camps,  or  fortresses  ;  and,  in 
case  the  fluid  near  the  surface  be 
neitlier  sufficiently  sweet,  nor  of  a 
good  quality,  he  supposes  his  ex- 
pedient to  be  the  best  that  can  be 
adopted,  for  obtaiuiag  water  of  a 
purer  kind,  at  a  greater  depth. — 
Farther,  when  wells  have,  in  large 
towns,  been  rendered  unfit  or  use- 
less, in  consequence  of  the  ground 
having  been  tainted  by  privies, 
church-yards,  &c.  he  very  proper- 
ly recommends  such  reservoirs  to 
be  emptied,  and  the  bottom  per- 
forated in  a  similar  manner,  so  as 
to  reach  the  lower  sheet  of  water  j 
which,  being  thus  contained  with- 
in the  cylindrical  pipe,  will  rise  in 
a  pure  state  into  the  body  of  the 
pump  fixed  for  this  purpose. — For  . 
an  account  of  the  relative  salubrity 
of  well-water,  the  reader  will  re- 
vert to  p.  299  of  this  volume. 

If  wells  be  disused  for  a  consi- 
derable time,  the  water  generally 
becomes, foul  J  the  ambient  amos- 
phere  is  corrupted^  and  thus  arise 
mephitic  vapours  which  have  often 
proved  fatal  to  animal  life.  Hence 
it  has  been  suggested,  to  employ  a 
pair  of  smith's  bellows,  and  a  tube, 
according  to  the  manner  diretted 
in  the  article  Vapour;  but,  as 
these  are  too  bulky  to  be  conveni- 
ently carried  to  any  distance,  and 
frequently  cannot  be  procured  on 
the  spur  of  the  occasion,  Mr.  Sal* 
MON,  of  Canterbury,  has  invented 
the  following  apparatus,  for  dis- 
persing noxious  air  from  wells. — 
We  are  induced  to  recommend 
this  ingenious  contrivance  to  the 
notice  of  our  country  readers  ;  as  it 
is  not  very  expensive,  and  will  pre- 
vent niany  fatal  accidents. 

A,B, 
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a 
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IB 

iA 


-  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  represent  six 
IcfigtJis  of  a  metal  pipe,  each  being 
ei^ht  feet  lon<;,  and  two  inches  in 
diameter:  all  these  joints  (except- 
ing tliat  marked  F,  which  is  made 
of  copper,  for  the  better  support  of 
heat),  are  manufa6tured  of  tin- 
plate. 

G,  is  a  tin-kettle,  or  vessel  (con- 
taining about  two  gallons),  that  is 
fastened  to  the  upper  pipe  F,  and 
the  sides  of  wliich  are  perforated 
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for  the  admissionof  air,  and  con- 
sequenlly  for  supporting  the  fire. 
This  ves-.el  must  be  fixed  in  such 
a  direction  as  to  have  at  least  five 
feet  of  the  pipe  above  its  top^ 

H,  is  a  conical  cap,  designed  to 
confine  the  heat  to  the  sides  of  the 
tube. 

When  the  machine  is  applied  to 
tlie  well,  a  wire  must  be  parsed 
through  the  holes  a,  a,  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  length  A,  and  in  the 
lower  extremity  of  B ;  the  joint 
ought  to  be  luted  with  oil-putty, 
to  render  it  air-tight  j  the  upper 
end  of  each  joint  should  be  covered 
w^ith  wire,  to  prevent  it  from  bend- 
ing j  and  to  forma  receptacle  for 
the  putty.  The  other  lengths  are 
then  to  be  mGnnge'd  in  a  similar 
manner,  till  that  marked  A,  reach 
nearly  to  the  surface  of  the  water. 
The  vessel  G,  ought  to  be  placed 
on  two  pieces  of  timber  laid  across 
the  w^eJl. 

The  apparatus,  being  now  fixed, 
will  speedily  be  filled  with  the 
foul  air  extra6ted  from  the  well : 
and,  as  the  gravity  of  the  exter- 
nal and  internal  air  is  equal,  they 
become  stationary.  Burning  coal 
or  wood  must  next  be  put  into  the 
kettle  Gj  by  which  the  copper 
tube,  F^  is  heated  ;  and,  the  inter- 
nal air  being  rarefied,  while  the  ex- 
ternal air  presses  downward^  the 
noxious  vapours  are  gradually  dis- 
sipated; and  a  purer  element  is 
introduced  into  the  well,  whence 
it  issues  during  the  continuance  of 
the  fire. 

Mr.  Salmon  remarks  (in  his 
communication,  inserted  in  the  Q{1\ 
volume  of  the  "  Repertory  of  Jrts," 
&c.),  Jlhat  however  small  the  cur- 
rent of  air  passing  out  of  the  fun- 
nel or  pipe,  F,  may  appear,  tlie  ef- 
fe6t  is  considerable ;  because  sucli 
discharge  consist*  wholly  of  noxious 
valour  i 
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vapour }  -whereas  ten  gallons  of 
fresh  air  are  probably  blown  into 
the  well,  by  means  of  the  com- 
mon bellows  and  leather  pipe,  be- 
fore two  gallons  of  mephitic  va- 
pour are  removed.  Such  purifi- 
cation will  be  still  more  effectual, 
if  the  fire- kettle,  G,  be  placed  at 
D,  when  the  internal  air  becomes 
,  more  rarefied :  it  ought,  however, 
to  be  remarked,  that  this  advan- 
tage is  over-balanced  by  the  at- 
mosphere being  rendered  unfit  for 
respiration,  in  consequence  of  the 
suffocating  properties  of  the  char- 
coal 

In  the  year  17Q4,  the  Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c. 
conferred  their  silver  medal  on 
George  Butler,  Esq.  for  his  in- 
vention of  a  Bucket  for  draiving 
tvater  from  deep  wells.  It  con- 
sists of  a  common  barrel,  the  head 
of  which  is  taken  out :  across  the 
top  are  fixed  two  thin  bars  of  iron, 
having  in  the  centre  a  small  piece 
of  the  same  metal,  which  Mr. 
Butler  terms  a  standard.  This 
is  furnished  with  a  collar,  which 
has  four  moveable  arms  j  and  above 
it,  there  are  a  mortise  containing  a 
small  brass  pulley,  and  a  loop  to 
which  the  well-rope  is  secured  : 
farther,  a  cord  is  tied  to  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  collar,  which,  after 
passing  over  the  pulley,  communi- 
cates with  a  valve  applied  to  the 
lower  head  of  the  vessel. — The 
bucket,  thus  constructed,  when 
let  down  into  the  well  by  a  rope, 
is  filled  through  such  valve;  and, 
on  being  drawn  up,  the  iron  cross 
above  mentioned  is  pressed  against 
two  parallel  bars,  so  (hat  the  valve 
is  opened,  and  the  water  discharged 
into  a  trough,  or  vessel,  prepared 
for  its  reception. — The  principal 
advantage,  arising  from  this  con- 
trivance is,  that  the  bucket  is  not 
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only  filled  expeditiously,  but  it  is 
also  brought  up  steadily,  so  that  no 
water  is  spilt ;  and,  if  any  of  it  ac- 
cidentally drop,  it  falls  dire6tly  from 
the  valve  into  the  well,  without 
wetting  the  descending  rope;  a  cir- 
cumstance of  considerable  import- 
ance ;  for,  by  such  continual  mois- 
ture (which  is  necessarily  occa- 
sioned by  the  common  buckets),  it 
speedily  decays,  while  tiie  vessels 
are  seldom  drawn  up  completely 
filled. — A  more  minute  account  of 
JNIr.  E.'s  invention  will  be  found  in 
the  12th  vol.  of  the  *'  Transact 
tions''  of  the  Society  above  men- 
tioned, -where  it  is  illustrated  with 
an  engraving. 

A  patent  was  granted,  in  Au- 
gust, 1798,  to  Mr.  John  Ashley, 
of  Islington,  for  a  method  of  rais- 
ing water  from  wells  of  any  depth, 
upon  a  very  simple  and  permanent 
construction  ;  of  which,  however, 
we  have  not  met  with  a  specifica- 
tion. 

WEN,  is  an  indolent  tumor,  or 
an  enlargement  of  the  thyroid 
gland,  which  is  situated  in  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  neck.  This  af- 
fedlion  frequently  occurs,  and  is 
endemial  in  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land ;  for  instance,  in  Derbyshire. 
It  is  uncommonly  prevalent  among 
the  inhabit  ants  of  marshy,  low- 
countries,  surrounded  by  woods, 
bordering  on  rivers  and  standing 
waters,  or  exposed  to  southerly, 
hot  winds;  and  especially  among 
females,  young  people,  children, 
and  persons  of  a  delicate  or  tender 
habit :  even  stranger>,  who  settle 
in  these  parts,  are  not  exempt  from 
its  attacks.  Nevertheless,  if  timely 
attended  to,  it  is  often  cured  ;  but, 
where  it  is  hereditary,  or  has  been 
suffered  to  remain  after  the  age  of 
adolescence,  its  removal  is  cx» 
trcmely  difficult. 

The 
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The  principal  causes  of  wens,  are 
scrophulous  matter  ;  violent  exer- 
tions j  poor,  or  indigestible  food} 
and  bad  water.  Several  authors 
suppose  it  to  arise  from  the  use  of 
snow-water:  thus,  Forster,  in 
his  voyage  round  the  world,  ob- 
served glandular  obstru6i:ions  to 
originate  from  drinking  solutions  of 
ice. 

Cure: — ^Where  this  malady  pro- 
ceeds from  a  vitiated  lymph,  as  in 
the  ScROPHiHCA,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  have  recourse  to  the  treat- 
ment recommended  under  that 
article. — Should  it  have  been  in- 
duced by  frequently  taking  solu- 
tions of  ice,  or  snow,  great  benefit 
may  be  derived  from  the  use  of 
water,  saturated  with  fixed  air. — 
With  a  view  to  dissolve  the  tumor, 
various  remedies  have  been  de- 
vised }  of  which  the  following  de- 
serve particular  notice :  Eledricity 
in  conjundion  with  alteratives ; 
for  instance,  mild  mercurials  and 
antimonialsj  hemlock;  orSOgrains 
of  the  liver  of  sulphur  dissolved  in 
a  quart  of  water,  2  table-spoon- 
fuls of  which  are  to  be  taken  every 
3  hours.  During  such  course,  Peru- 
vian bark,  or  other  tonics,  ought  to 
be  used  as  auxiliaries.  Among  ex- 
ternal remedies, camphor  combined 
with  sweet-oil ;  or  a  solution  of  sal 
ammoniac  in  vinegar,  have  often 
successfully  been  applied  to  the 
tumor. 

Internally,  the  useof  hurnt  sponge 
(as  direded  in  the  article  Scso- 
phula)  has  been  attended  with 
the  bestefieds,  in  dispersing  wens. 
Tiie  inhabitants  of  Derbyshire, 
where  this  remedy  is  in  great  re- 
pute, take  it  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  15  grains  of  burnt  sponge 
are  triturated  together  with  a  simi- 
lar weight  of  millepedes,  and  from 
8  to  10  grains  of  cinnabar  of  anti- 
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mony ;  the  whole  is  to  be  mixed 
with  honey,  or  treacle,  and  taken 
every  morning,  two  hours  before 
breakfast.  This  course  ought  to 
be  continued  for  two  or  three 
weeks ;  when  the  medicine  is  to 
be  intermitted  for  a  similar  period. 
After  such  interval,  the  regular  use  ' 
of  the  composition  is  to  be  re-com- 
menced, but  with  this  difference, 
that  instead  of  I,  the  patient  take  4 
doses  eveiy  day,  and  3  grains  of  ca- 
lomel at  night;  though,  if  the  latter 
prove  laxative,  it  will  be  advisable 
to  reduce  the  propoi"tion.  His  diet 
will  require  no  particular  Hmita- 
tion  ;  except  that  pure  water  must 
be  used,  instead  of  malt  liquor; 
and  he  ought  stri^lly  to  guard 
against  contra6ling  a  cold,  or  ca- 
tarrh, during  the  operation  of  these 
alteratives.  Such  is  the  method 
successfully  '  pursued,  especially 
when  combined  with  dry  fridions 
of  the  part  aiFeded,  and  steadily 
continued  in  the  summer  season, 
without  resorting  to  any  other  ex- 
ternal application. 

WHALE,  the  Common,  or  5a- 
Icena  vnjsticetus,  L.  is  the  largest 
inhabitant  of  the  ocean,  frequent- 
ing the  north  seas,  where  it  is  from 
/O  to  90  feet,  and  in  those  of  the 
Torrid  Zone,  to  i6q  feet  in  length. 
Its  head  is  unconmionly  large,  so 
that  it  is  equal  to  one-third  of  its- 
length  :  in  the  middle  are  two  ori- 
fices, through  which  it  spouts  wa- 
ter to  a  considerable  height;  and  to- 
wards the  back,  there  are  two  small 
eyes,  proteded  by  eye-lashes,  like 
those  in  quadrupeds.  The  tail  has 
the  form  of  a  cresc(  nt ;  and  the 
colour  of  the  whole  body  is  vari- 
ous, the  backs  of  some  being  red, 
and  the  belly  perfectly  white.  The 
female  produces  one,  or  not  ex- 
ceeding two  young  whales,  alter  a 
gestation  of  nine  or  ten  months, 

which 
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which  are  suckled  in  the  manner  of 
other  mammillary  animals.      , 

The  whale  is  a  very  useful  fish  : 
its  flesh,  however,  is  rank  and  un- 
fit to  be  eaten ;  but  the  small  la- 
minae, known  under  the  name  of 
zv kale- bone,  which  are  taken  from 
the  upper  jaw,  furnish  a  lucrative 
^ticle  in  commerce.  The  tongue 
consists  of  a  soft,  spongy,  fat  sub- 
stance J  which,  when  boiled  down, 
often  yields  five  or  six  barrels  of 
oil ;  though  the  most  valuable  part 
is  the  Blubber,  or  fat,  found  be- 
neath the  skin,  to  the  depth  of 
from  eight  to  twelve  inches,  and 
which  is  converted  into  train-oil. 

Whales  are  chiefly  caught  in  the 
vicinity  of  Greenland ;  though  a 
fishery  has  lately  been  success- 
fully commenced  in  the  South  Sea : 
As  their  fat  is  of  essential  utility  in 
domestic  life,  the  maritime  powers 
of  the  north  annually  send  nume- 
rous vessels  on  this  pursuit.  Each 
ship  is  provided  with  six  boats, 
which  are  respedively  furnished 
with  harpoons,  appended  to  ropes 
from  200  to  300  fathoms  in  length. 
When  a  whale  is  perceived  float- 
ing on  the  surface  of  the  ocean, 
and  spouting  up  torrents  of  water, 
•the  boats  approach,  and  a  harpoon 
is  discharged.  Tlie  wounded  fish 
plunges  into  the  deep  j  and,  if  the 
rope  belonging  to  one  boat  be  run- 
vNt,  that  of  another  is  speedily  fas- 
tened to  it,  to  prevent  the  little 
bark  fl-om  being  carried  down  with 
the  whale.  As  soon  as  tlie  un- 
wieldy creature  re-appcars,  another, 
and,  if  necessary,  a  third  harpoon,  is 
discharged,  till  it  rises  to  the  sur- 
face, and  at  length  expires.  The 
whale-bone  is  then  taken  out,  the 
blubber  cut  to  pieces,  and  stowed 
in  Jjogsheads, 

l'iic*proper  season  for  the  whale- 
fishery,  is  iiom  May  to  July,  and 
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so  great  are  the  advantages  derived 
from  it,  not  only  as  an  objed  of 
commerce,  but  aiso  as  a  nursery  for 
British  seamen,  that  the  20  Geo. 
III.  c.  50,  and  32  Geo.  III.  c.  22, 
§.4,  permit  the  fins,  blubber,  &:c.  of 
whales  caught  by  British  mariners, 
to  be  imported  duty  free  j  provided 
they  fulfil  the  conditions  required 
by  those  a6ls,  but  which  our  limits 
will  not  permit  us  to  specify. — A 
bounty  of  20s.  Is  also  allowed  for 
every  ton  of  blubber,  obtained  by 
such  fishery. 

WHEAT,  or  Triticum,  L.  a  ge- 
.  nus  of  plants,  comprehending  about 
1 6  species,  of  which  the  following 
are  the  principal : 

I.  The  repens.  See  Dog's- 
grass. 

II.  The  tBsUvum,  or  Spring 
Wheat,  is  probably  a  native  of 
Southern  Siberia  and  Sicily,  whence 
its  culture  has  been  gradually  dis- 
persed throughout  Europe :  it  ri- 
pens about  the  same  time  as  the 
Winter,  or  Common  Wheat,  even 
though  it  be  sown  in  Februaiy  or 
March.  I'his  species  is  divided 
into  the  following  varieties,  name- 

1 .  The  T.  cestivmn,  spica  et  grana 
rutcnte,  or  Spring-Wheat,  with  a 
red  spike  or  ear,  and  grain. 

2.  The  T.ceslivutn,  rubrum,  spi* 
ca  alba,  Red  Spring- Wheat,  wiiii  a 
white  ear. 

3.  The  T.  (cstivum,  spica  et  gra- 
na  alba,  or  Spring-Wheat,  witli  a 
white  spike  and  grain.  These,  and 
all  other  varieties  of  the  same  sps- 
cies,  are  beardless,  and  may  be 
sown  from  the  end  of  February 
till  early  in  May.  They  are  not 
easily  atte6led  by  moisture,  or  se- 
vere frost,  and  aflford  excellent 
starch. 

III.  The  hybernum.  Winter  or 
Common  Wheat,    is    principally 

raised 
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raised  in  Britain  :  its  grains  are 
somewhat  fuller  than  those  of  the 
preceding  species  j  and  its  chief 
varieties  are : 

1.  The  T.  hyhcrnum,  splca  et 
grana  ruloite,  or  Common  Wheat, 
with  a  red  ear  and  grain. 

2.  The  7'.  hyhernum  ruhrum, 
spica  aiha,  or  Common  Wheat, 
with  a  white  ear. 

3.  The  T.  hylermim  rubrum, 
spica  et  grana  alba,  or  Winter 
Wheat,  with  white  ears  and  grains. 
—These  varieties  are  also  destitute 
of  beards,  and  should  not  be  sown 
earlier  than  in  September,  nor  later 
than  in  November. — They  produce 
the  most  valuable  wheat,  which 
yields  the  largest  proportioii  of 
flour. 

IV.  The  tiirgidum,Th\ck-Epike6, 
or  Cone  Wheat,  each  plant  bearing 
from  four  to  eight  cars,  and  each  of 
the  latter  from  30  to  70  grains : 
it  differs  from  the  preceding  spe- 
cies, both  in  its  bearded  ears,  and 
its  small  plump  grains,  which  are 
more  convex  on  the  back  tiian  those 
of  the  Spring  or  Winter  Wheat. — 
The  principal  varieties  are  : 

1.  The  T.  turgidum  conicum  al- 
lum,  or  White  Cone  Wheat. 

2.  The  T.  turgidum  conicum  ru- 
Irum,  or  Red  Cone  Wheat. 

3.  The  T.  turgidum  aristiferum. 
Large-bearded  Cone- wheat.  Clog- 
wheat,  Square-wheat,  or  Rivets. 

4.  The  T.  turgidum,  spica  mul- 
iiplici,  or  many-eared  Cone-wheat. 
— These  varieties  are  well-calcu- 
lated for  strong,  damp,  soils ;  but 
the  corn  is  apt  to  lodge,  if  it  be 
sown  too  closely.  Its  grain  is  said 
to  be  produ6tive  of  more  flour  than 
any  other  sort  of  wheats,  though  it 
is  much  browner,  and  of  an  inferior 
quality. 

V.  The  Polonicumy    or  Polish 
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Wheat,  resembles'  the  preceding; 
species ;  but  its  stalks  attain  the 
height  of  5  or  (>  feet  -,  the  leaves 
are  white-striped,  from  12  to  24 
inches,  and  the  ears  (J  inches,  ia 
length.  This  noble  grain  is  not 
cultivated  to  any  extent  in  Britain, 
though  remarkably  fruitful,  and 
yielding  abundance  of  flour.  It 
ought  to  be  sown  sparingly  j  as  it 
is  apt  to  lodge,  in  consequence  of  j 
which  the  quality  of  the  corn  is  1 
impaired. 

VI.  The  Spelta,  Spelt,  or  Ger- 
man Wheat,  is  principally  raised  in 
that  country,  and  nearly  resembles 
barley  j  though  its  stalks  are  short- 
er. In  Thuringia,  it  is  generally 
sown  about  Michaelmas,  in  stony, 
mountainous  lands,  which  are  other- 
wise tit  only  for  oats.  In  France, 
Swabia,  Franconia,  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  it  is  more  ex- 
tensively cultivated,  even  in  better 
soils. — It  is  well  known  in  com- 
merce, that  the  incomparable  Nu- 
renberg  and  Frankfort  starch  and 
flour,  are  solely  obtained  from  Spelt- 
wheat.  Hence,  we  are  induced  to 
recommend  its  culture  in  the  nor- 
thern parts  of  this  island,  which 
abound  in  rocky  pasture  grounds, 
especially  in  Scotland,  where  they 
are  often  rented  at  Is.  6d.  per  acre. 
We  must,  however,  remark  that 
this  excellent  grain  cannot  be  di- 
vested of  its  husks  by  thrashing, 
and  that  it  requires  the  operation  of 
a  mill  for  that  purpose  J  but  it  ought 
to  be  sown  or  drilled  together  with 
the  husks. 

VII.The  Siberian  Spring  Wheat, 
has  but  lately  been-  introduced  into 
Britain  :  it  attains  to  maturity  a* 
early  as  the  Common  Spring  Wheat, 
and  increases  in  the  proportion  of 
25  to  one. 

Vlll.   The  Switzerland  Spring 
Wheat, 
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Wheat,  ripens  a  fortnight  earlier 
than  the  common  sort  of  that  sea- 
son. 

IX.  The  Egyptian  Wheat  is  re- 
markable for  its  uncommon  fruit- 
fuhiess  :  its  straw  is  strong^  and 
tough,  whence  it  has  received  the 
name  of  reed-ivheat.  The  grains, 
however,  do  not  yield  so  large  a 
proportion  of  flour  or  meal  as  any 
of  the  preceding  species  or  varie- 
ties ;  and  the  flour  is  scarcely  su- 
perior to  that  obtained  from  the 
finest  barley. 

X.  The  Zealand  Wheat  is  chiefly 
raised  in  the  county  of  Kent :  the 
straw  is  long  and  tough,  resembling 
reeds  j  the  ears  are  large ;  the 
grains  white,  and  fulL-hodied. — 
This  species  is  well  calculated  for 
poor  soils  J  for,  if  it  be  sown  on 
rich  lands,  it  is  apt  *'  to  run  up  to 
straw." 

Lastly,  there  is  a  species  of 
Spring  Wheat,  cultivated  in  the 
island  of  Jersey,  and  which  is 
termed  Froment  Treviais ;  beirig 
only  ti  fee  months  in  the  ground  : 
its  ears  and  grains  are  small,  but 
yield  a  nutritious  flour. — Like  the 
Cone-wheat,  the  last  seven  spe- 
cies are  furnished  with  long  beards. 
The  White,  or  Spring  and  Sum- 
mer Wheats,  flourish  best  on  light 
eoils,  while  the  other  kinds  and 
varieties  are  more  advantageously 
raised  on  strong  lands.  The  ground, 
however,  ought  previously  to  be 
Well  tilled  and  pulverized  :  thus, 
if  a  crop  of  wheat  be  taken  after 
clover  has  been  ploughed  in,  it 
will  prove  uncommonly  fine  and 
abundant. 

.This  beneficial  corn  is  propagated, 
by  sowing  it  either  broad-cast,  or 
byDuiLLiNG  it wiihMr.CooKEs, 
or  similar  drill-machine;  or  by  Mr. 
Jkkvas  Wright's  implement  lor 
flowing  wheat    and  other  grain  ; 
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which  may  be  afl:ixcd  to  a  plouis^h, 
or  manufactured  of  any  requisite 
size. — Mr.  W.  obtained  a  patent 
for  this  invention,  in  1/84,  and, 
as  his  privilege  is  now  expired, 
farmers  may  avail  themselves  of 
his  contrivance,  described  in  the 
15th  volume  of  the  "  Repertory  of 
Arts"  where  it  is  farther  illustrated 
by  an  engraving. 

Wheat  may  also  be  ditlled;  but, 
though  a  considerable  saving  is 
thus  obtained  in  the  quantity  of 
seed,  yet  such  method  is  by  no 
means  preferable  to  drilling.  With- 
in a  few  years,  indeed,  it  has  been 
proposed  to  increase  the  plant  by  di- 
viding the  root;  and  various  experi- 
ments have  been  successfully  made, 
with  the  view  of  saving  seed-corn  ; 
tiie  most  remarkable  is  that  of  Mr. 
Charles  Miller,  of  Cambridge, 
He  sowed  some  wheat  on  the  2d 
of  June,  lyOQ;  on  the  8th  d^y  of 
August  in  the  same  year,  a  single 
plant  was  taken  up,  divided  into  J  8 
parts,  and  each  part  separately- 
transplanted.  Between  the  middle 
of  September  and  Odober,  these 
plants  were  again  removed,  their 
roots  divided  into  (37  portions ; 
which  v/ere  likewise  set  at  a  pro- 
per distance  from  each  other,  for 
enduring  the  winter.  Next,  they 
were  dug  up  a  third  time,  and  di- 
vided in  a  similar  manner,  between 
the  middle  ot March  and  the  12th  of 
April  ^  in  con-equence  of  which, 
they  produced  Jive  hundred  plants. 
Tiius,  a  single  grain  yielded  in  one 
season :  v 

Ears  -  -  21,109 

In  number        5/0,000  fold  ! 

In  measure  3|  pecks. 

in  weight  47  pounds. 

For  a  more  particular  account  of 

this  experiment,    the   reader   will 

consult  the  58th  vol.  of  tlie  *'  Plii- 

lonophicai  Transafiions  of'  the  Royal 

Society,*' 
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Society." — ^Tlie  superiority  of  the 
TransplantingSystem  over  theDrill- 
Husbandry,  is  also  fully  demon- 
strated In  the  3d  vol.  of  the  "  Let- 
ters and  Papers  of  the  Bath  and 
IVest  of  England  Society."'' 

Wheat  is  subje6t  to  the  Mil- 
dew, and  various  other  disorders, 
of  which  we  have  already  treated, 
under  the  heads  of  Barley, Corn, 
&c.  Hence  we  shall,  by  way  of 
supplement,commanicate  two  other 
remedies,  which  are  recommended 
as  being  singularly  efficacious  in 
preventing  the  Smut. — ^M,  Hoch- 
HEiMER,  whose  authority  is  often 
questionable,  relates  in  his  German 
calle6tion  of  economical  and  other 
£a6ts,  that  wheat  moistened  with 
strong  vinegar,  in  the  proportion  of 
24 lbs.  of  the  grain  to  1  pint  of  this 
liquor,  will  be  perfectly  secure  from 
that  distemper.  The  corn  should 
thus  be  prepared,  shortly  before  it  is 
sown  -y  and,  though  it  be  kept  for  a 
fortnight  in  such  acidified  state,  on 
account  of  rainy  weather,  yet  it 
will  not  receive  the  least  injury. — 
The  next  remedy  is  that  proposed  by 
Mr.  Robert SoMERviLLE(^"  Com- 
VI  unications  to  the  Board  ofAgricii l- 
iurcy'  vol.  ii.),  who  attributes  this 
disease  to  an  inse(^  resembling  the 
.M'ood-louse,  though  infinitely  small- 
er} depositing  its  eggs  in  the  chaif, 
or  downy  part  of  the  wheat  :  and, 
as  these  vermin,  if  sown  with  the 
seed,  would  either  totally  destroy 
the  stem  of  the  future  plant,  or 
cause  it  to  produce  smut-halls,  he 
advises  the  infefted  or  suspected 
grains  to  be  washed  in  water  ;  by 
which  expedient,  all  light  or  im- 
perfc6l  seed  may  not  only  be  skim- 
med off  the  surflice,  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  eggs  of  such  inseds 
will  be  separated.  As,  however, 
some  of  these  eggs,  notwithstand- 
ing this  precaution,  adhere  to  the 
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grain,  Mr.  S.  recommends  th« 
following  preparation,  that  is  pre- 
ferable to  infusions  of  lime,  ar- 
senic, and  other  mineral  ingre- 
dients, which  often  retard  or  de- 
stroy vegetation  : — ^Take  of  tobac- 
co-leaves, of  pulverized  hellebore, 
and  ofBarbadoes  aloes,  each  one 
pound  J  boil  the  two  first  sub- 
stances, for  about  an  hour  and  an 
half,  in  10  English  gallons  of  wa- 
ter. The  fluid  should  next  be 
strained  through  the  sieve;  then 
put  into  a  vessel  over  the  fire  ;  and 
the  aloes  be  added  in  a  state  of 
powder.  The  whole  must  now 
boil,  till  the  last  ingredient  be  com- 
pletely dissolved  ;  the  liquor  ought 
afterwards  to  be  removed  from  the 
fire,  and  poured  into  a  large  vessel : 
when  perfe6tly  cold,  it  should  be 
diluted  with  such  a  quantity  of 
pure  water  as  will  amount  to 
thirty  gallons.  The  seed  ought  to 
be  immersed  in  this  prepara- 
tion, and  briskly  agitated  for  20 
minutes  ;  after  which  it  must  be 
dried  on  canvas,  or  on  tlie  floor. — 
Mr.  S.  remarks,  that  if  2  lbs.  of 
coarse  glue  or  gum-arabic  be  dis- 
solved, its  tenacity  will  cause  the 
bitter  ingredients  to  adhere  more 
firmly  to  the  grain. — The  expence 
of  this  compound  is  said  not  to 
exceed  seven  or  eight  shillings,  and 
to  be  sufficient  for  twelve  bolls  (six 
English  quarters)  of  wheat ;  and, 
though  such  liquor  be  not  prejudicial 
to  vegetation,  it  is  so  nauseous,  that 
neither  pigeons,  nor  any  other  of 
the  devouring  tribe,  will  touch  it. 
Mr.  SoMERViLLE,  tlicrcforc,  pro- 
poses the  following  method  of 
destroying  vermin  on  the  grow- 
ing crop  :  A  piece  of  double  flan- 
nel, about  two  yards  in  breadth, 
and  sufficiently  long  to  go  across 
a  ridge,  ought  to  be  provided  with 
cords  at  each  end^  to  serve  as 
handles,- 
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tiandks,  and  also  furnished  with    as  represented    in    tlie   following 
small  pieces  of  lead  at  the  bottom,     figure. 


c  c  c  cc  c 


k,  the  flannel. 

B,  B,  the  cord. 

c,  c,  c,  c,  c,  c,  c,  c,  c,  c,  c,  c,  c,  c, 
are  the  weights. 

This  cloth,  or  blanket,  must  be 
dipped  in  the  preparation  above  de- 
scribed, or  in  a  strong  decoction  of 
rue,  chamomile,  and  similar  bitter 
herbs ;  which  is  equally  disgustful 
to  vermin  of  eVery  description. 
One  person  is  then  to  lay  hold  of 
each  end  of  the  cord,  and  to  draw 
the  flannel  after  them  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  ridge,  so  as  to  touch  the 
top  of  every  plant  :  the  same  ope- 
ration is  repeated  a  second  time 
over  each  ridge,  in  a  contrary  di- 
re6tion ;  by  which  means,  both 
sides  will  come  in  contact  with  the 
liquid,  and  the  depredations  of  in- 
scdis,  in  general,  be  etle£tually  pre- 
vented. This  sweeping,  however, 
ought,  if  possible,  to  be  performed 
in  dry  weather ;  because  those  par- 
ticles of  the  nauseous  ingredients, 
which  may  be  left  upon  the  ears, 
Will  more  firmly  adhere,  tlian  if  the 
latter  were  in  a  wet  state. 

The  proper  period  for  reaping 
wheat,  is  by  no  means  ascertained  j 
some  ftirmers  asserting  that  it  is 
most  advantageous  to  cut  the  grain 
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before  It  is  perfedly  ripe,  while 
others  are  of  opinion,  that  it  ought 
to  stand  till  nearly  ready  to  be 
reaped  ar,d  housed.  The  anony- 
mous author  of  the  *'  Farmer  s  Ca- 
lender,''  observes,  that  the  safest 
way  is  that  of  adopting  a  middle 
course,  with  a  particular  regard  to 
a/afr  time.  If,  however,  there  be  any 
appearance  of  ^%/i/,  Mr.  A.  YouNo 
thinks,  that  farmers  cannot  cut 
their  wheat  too  early.  He  remarks, 
that  the  green  state  of  the  straw  is 
no  indication  that  the  grain  is  im- 
mature ;  because  the  straw  of 
blighted  corn  never  acquires  a 
bright  yellovVr  colour ;  but  remains 
green  till  it  becomes  black.  When 
the  stalk  is  in  this  condition,  the 
circulation  of  tlie  sap  ceases  ^  and 
the  grain  daily  decreases  in  size. 
He,  therefore,  advises  the  wheat  to 
be  cut ;  laid  down  on  the  stubble  j 
exposed  to  the  dew  3  frequently 
turned ;  and,  when  perfedly  dry, 
the  grain  may  be  tied  up  in  sheaves, 
and  carried  to  the  barn.  Thus, 
thousands  of  bushels  may  be  annu- 
ally saved,  that  might  afford  good 
marketable  grain;  part  of  which 
would  otherwise  never  be  thrashed 
out  of  the  ears,  while  the  remainder 
Y  would 
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would  be  so  light  and  brittle,  as  to 
be  dispersed  in  winnowing :  the 
straw  win  at  the  same  time  be 
tough,  and  tit  for  thatching  5  where- 
as, without  adopting  such  method, 
it  could  not  fail  of  being  beaten  to 
pieces  in  thrashing. — See  also  the 
article  Granary. 

Wheat,  the  Cow.  See  Cow- 
wheat. 

WHEEL,  is  a  simple  machine, 
consisting  of  a  nave,  fellies,  and 
circular  brim,  or  pieces  of  wood 
generally  surrounded  with  iron  j 
and  thus  revolving  on  its  axis. 

Wheels  are  of  various  breadths, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  car- 
riages for  which  they  are  designed. 
Mr.   Gumming  (in  his    elaborate 
**  Observations  on  the  Eff'edi  which 
Carriage-tu  heels,  with  Rirns  of  dif- 
ferent  Shapes,    have  on  Roads-/' 
published  in  the  2d  vol.  of  *'  Co7n- 
munications  to  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture'^), has  satisfa6torily  proved, 
that  wheels,  with  cylindrical  runs, 
are    doubtless    preferable    to  any 
other.     Our  limits  will  not  permit 
us  to  analyze  this  valuable  memoir : 
we  shall, therefore,  only  remark,  that 
such  wheels  advance  in  a  straight 
line ;  being  subjed  to  little  or  no 
fridion  at  the  circumference  :  nor 
do  they  press   against  the  linch- 
pin ;  or  tend  to  displace,  break  the 
texture,  or  retard  the  induration  of 
the  parts  on  which  they  revolve : 
and,  their  motion  on  the  soil  rtiect- 
ing  with  the  least  possible  resist- 
•  ance,  they  serve  to  improve  the 
roads,  to  relieve  the  cattle,  and  to 
preser\'e  the  tires.     On  the  con- 
trary, conical  rivis  require  a  con- 
stant force  to  keep  them  in  a  direct 
line,  and  that  force  occasions  addi* 
tional  fridion  on  the  rim  :  farther, 
tliey  increase  the  rubbing  on  the 
a;Kisj  and,  in  dry  weather,  reduce 
the  best  materials  to  powder  j  but. 
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if  the  roads  be  soft,  they  bre^ 
and  disorder  the  texture  of  the 
ground ;  render  the  labour  of  cat- 
tle more  difficult  >  and  contribute 
to  the  wearing  of  the  tires. — Mr. 
Gumming,  tLerefore,  justly  con- 
cludes, that  great  advantages  may 
be  derived,  by  substituting  cylin^ 
drical  for  conical  rims  j  and  it  must 
be  ascribed  to  an  unaccountable  in- 
fatuation, that  the  bent  axis,  and 
conical  rims,  are  still  retained  in 
use,  particularly  on  turnpike-roads. 
Those  of  our  readers,  who  wish 
more  minutely  to  investigate  this 
important  subje6t,  will  consult  Mr. 
C.'s  essay  before  quoted  j  and  which 
is  illustrated  by  an  engraving. 

In  the  year  1793,  the  Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts, 
Ike.  rewarded  Mr.  Joseph  Dixon 
with  the  sum  of  15  guineas,  for 
his  contrivance  of  a  Preservative 
Wheel,  that  may  be  affixed  to  a 
walking  wheel-crane  j  by  means 
of  which  all  accidents  to  labourers 
will  be  obviated,  in  case  the  weight 
should  at  any  time  overcome  the 
power.  His  implement  is  attached 
to  the  axis  of  the  crane- wheel ; 
over  the  latter  are  passed  two  ropes, 
of  which  the  men  may  take  hold, 
so  as  to  suspend  themselves  with 
the  greatest  safety,  during  the  time 
of  danger.  PuUies  are  likewise 
placed  near  such  prescr\'ative 
wheels,  over  which  the  ropes  turn, 
and  are  thus  prevented  from  tak- 
ing lire,  in  consequence  of  the 
fri6tion.— For  a  more  explicit  ac- 
count of  this  usefol  invention,  we 
refer  to  the  11th  vol.  of  the  So- 
ciety's "  TransaBions ;''  where  his 
statement  is  elucidated  by  an  en- 
graving. 

A  patent  was  granted  in  August, 
1799>  to  Messrs.  George  Doi>- 
soN,  and  John  Skidmorej  for  . 
method  of  making  the  naves  or 

stocks 
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Stocks  of  whfeels,  of  cast-iron, 
brass,  or  compound  metal.  A  de- 
scription of  their  process  is  inserted 
in  the  12th  vol.  of  the  "  Repertory 
of  Arts,'*  Stc;  together  with  an  ap- 
propriate plate. 

Wheel-carriages.  SeeCAR- 
ftiAGEj  CarT;  Waggon,  &c. 

Wheel-drag.-    See  Drag. 

WHETSTONE,  is  a  kind  of 
sand-stone,  dug  up  chiefly  in  Der- 
byshire, and  other  northern  coun- 
ties. It  is  of  a  dusky-yellow  co- 
lour ;  resists  the  a6tion  of  acids, 
though  permeable  to  water  :  being 
of  a  rough,  and  coarse  stru6ture, 
it  is  easily  crumbled  or  broken  be- 
tween the  fingers,  and  will  not 
strike  fire  agaitist  steel.  This  fos- 
sil affords  an  useful  article  of  trade, 
and  is  employed  for  sharpening 
knives,  scythes,  bills,  and  other 
implements  of  rural  and  domestic 
economy. 

Whey,  is  the  serum  or  watery 
part  of  milk,  which  remains  after 
the  cream  and  coagulable  matter  of 
that  fluid  are  removed,  either  by 
churning,  or  by  separating  it  with 
JRknnet,  vinegar,  cream  of  tar- 
tar, &c. 

Whey  is  an  agreeable  and  whole- 
some liquid  :  the  best  is  that  sepa- 
rated by  rennet;  as  a  considerable 
portion  of  curd  and  saccharine 
particles  are  suspended  in  it ;  where- 
as the  senim,  arising  from  the  spon- 
taneous decomposition  of  milk, 
ix)ssesses  an  acid  taste,  is  totally 
divested  of  the  nourishing  proper- 
ties of  milk ;  and  ought  to  be  used 
Only  in  certain  cases  of  fever,  or 
inflammation.  On  tl^  other  hand, 
the  latter  is  a  pleastmt,  cooling, 
beveragfe,  during  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer, and  m£iy  be  advantageously 
iclmuk  by  the  scoirbutic  ^nd  con- 
sumptive. 

Scalding  ff^hey  is  prepared  by  a 
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simple  expedient,  adopted  in  the 
midland  counties,  for  improving 
the  quality  of  Whey  Butter.  It 
consists  in  suspending  each  meat 
of  cream,  as  it  is  taken  off  the 
whey,  over  the  fire,  till  it  become 
scalding  hot;  care  being  taken  that 
it  may  not  boil.  Thus,  the  butter 
is  greatly  improved  j  and,  if  the 
milk  have  become  rancid  or  bitter, 
from  the  cows  having  eaten  turnips, 
or  barley-straw,  such  disagreeable 
taste  will  be  completely  removed. 

Mustard  Whey  is  made  by  boil- 
ing if  oz.  of  mustard  in  a  pint  of 
milk,  and  an  ecjual  portion  of  wa- 
ter, till  the  curd  be  entirely  sepa- 
rated; after  which  the  liquid  is 
strained  through  a  cloth.  This 
preparation  is  one  of  the  most  plea- 
sant and  efficacious  forms.  In  which 
mustard  can  be  taken;  the  dose 
being  one  tea-cupful,  which  may 
be  sweetened  with  a  little  sugar, 
and  taken  three  or  four  times  in  the 
course  of  the  day. 

JVhite-ivine  Whey  is  made  by* 
pouring  equal  parts  of  white  winor' 
and  skimmed  milk  into  a  bason;" 
and,  after  they  have  stood  for  a  few- 
minutes,  by  adding  a  double  por- 
tion of  boiling  water.  In  a  short 
time,  the  curd  will  colleiSt,  and 
subside  at  the  bottom :  the  whey 
is  now  to  be  strained  into  another 
vessel,  and  sweetened  witli  sugar : 
a  sprig  of  balm  or  slice  of  lemoii 
will  greatly  improve  its  flavour.— 
This  kind  of  whey  aflords  a  salu- 
brious beverage ;  and,  when  takea 
immediately  before  retiring  to  bed, 
it  is  particularly  serviceable  to  those 
who  have  undergone  severe  bodily 
fatigue;  or  been  exposed  to  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather;  as  it 
will  excite  a  gfentle  perspiration, 
and  thus  obviate  a  sudden  cold  or 
catarrh. 

Wh I Ns.  See  Furze  Ihfc Common.' 

Y  3  WHIN- 
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WHIN-CHAT,  or  Motacilla 
ruletra,  L.  a  bird  found  on  British 
heaths  and  commons,  daring  the 
summer  months  :  it  is  about  five 
inches  in  length  j  the  upper  parts 
of  its  body  being  blackish,  edged 
with  rufous  spots,  and  the  lower 
extremities  are  reddish- white }  but 
the  legs  are  black. 

Whin-chats  build  their  nests 
early  in  the  spring,  near  some  low 
bush  or  stone  ;  where  the  female 
deposits  five  dusky-white  eggs, 
marked  with  black  spots. — These 
birds  subsist  principally  on  inserts  j 
and,  when  fat,  the  flavour  of  their 
flesh  is  esteemed  equal  to  that  of 
the  Ortolan. 

WHISKEY,  a  spirituous  liquor, 
chiefly  prepared  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  by  distilling  barley. 

With  respe6t  to  its  relative  salu- 
brity, whiskey  is  doubtless  prefer- 
able to  any  home-made  brandy 
drawn  from  raaltj  as  the  former, 
though  strong,  is  not  very  pungent, 
and,  if  properly  distilled,  it  is  free 
of  any  empyreumatic  taste  or  smell. 
—A  moderate,  and  occasional  use 
of  it,  by  way  of  cordial,  after  great 
bbdily  fatigue,  may,  to  some  hard- 
labouring  persons,  not  be  injurious  j 
but,  when  such  pradice  is  carried 
to  excess,  as  in  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, it  deserves  severe  animadver- 
sion J  and,  though  the  legislature 
has  wisely  imposed  heavy  duties 
on  the  distilleries,  we  fear  that  the 
immense  consumption  of  tiiis  li- 
quid fire,  can  be  prevented  only 
by  the  most  rigorous  measures. — 
If,  however,  the  lower  classes  of 
people  cannot  be  legally  restrained 
in  their  vicious  propensities,  the 
only  remedy  left  to  the  power  of 
govern  men  tj  would  be  the  prohibi- 
tion of  employing  grain  for  such 
vile  and  destru6live  purposes.— -See 
the  article  Spirits,  p.  118. 
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White.  SeeCoLOUR-MAKiifc?' 
vol.  ii.  p.  36. 

White-of-an-egg.     Sec  Al- 
bumen. 

White-beam.       See     Haw- 

THOKN. 

White-bottle.      See    Spat- 
ling-poppy. 

White-lead.     See  Lead. 

White-rot.  See  Penny-wort, 
the  Marsh. 

WHITE-SWELLING  is  a  tu- 
mor of  the  joints,  but  chiefly  of 
the  knee :  at  first,  it  is  not  per- 
ceptibly enlarged  j  being  of  the 
same  colour  as  the  skin ;  very  pain- 
ful, and  diminishing  the  power  of 
motion. — There  arc  two  species  of 
this  disorder  j  namely,  the  rheu- 
matic, and  scrophulous.  As  it  is 
of  the  first  consequence  to  distin- 
guish these  maladies,  the  origin  of 
which  is  essentially  different,  we 
shall  state  the  symptoms  peculiar 
to  each. 

The  rheumatic  white-swelling  is 
attended  with  acute  pain  over  the 
whole  joint ;  and  which  is  in- 
creased by  heat :  the  patient  finds 
the  greatest  relief  in  a  relaxed  po- 
sition ;  the  tendons  become  rigid  j 
and  the  joint  appears  as  if  the  bone, 
were  enlarged.  The  tumor  in- 
creases to  three  or  four  times  the 
size  of  the  knee,  and  feels  elastic 
to  the  touch ;  while  the  limb  de- 
creases, or  sometimes  becomes 
dropsical :  at  length,  abscesses  are 
formed ;  discharging  matter  which 
soon  degenerates  into  a  fetid  ichor. 
Unless,  therefore,  a  cure  be  timely 
efifeded,  the  patient  is  attacked . 
with  a  he6tic  fever,  which  gene- 
rally closes  the  scene  of  misery. 

In  the  scrophulous  kind,  the  pain 
is  more  acute,  and  confined  to  one 
spot :  as  the  disorder  gains  ground, 
the  swelling,  and  stiffness  increase, 
while  the  ends  of  the  bones  become 
visibly 
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visibly  enlarged.  Similar  elastici- 
ty is  perceivable^  and  abscesses  are 
likewise  formed  ;  which,  on  being 
opened,  discharge  an  offensive  hu- 
mour ;  the  bones  decay,  and  pieces 
are  often  eje6ted  through  the  ori- 
fices of  the  wounds.  The  adja- 
cent parts  becanne  progressively 
afFe6ted,  till  the  sufferings  of  the 
patient  are  also  termhiated  by  the 
he6tic  fever. 

As  the  distindion  above  pointed 
out,  sufficiently  explains  the  proxi- 
mate causes,  we  shall  only  mention 
those  which  occasionally  occur; 
and  the  principal  of  which  are, 
suppressed  perspiration;  injudici- 
ous treatment  of  cutaneous  dis- 
orders ;  especially  of  the  measles, 
small-pox,  rose,  &:c.;  external  vio- 
lence, such  as  falls,  blows,  and  fre- 
quent kneeling. 

Cure:, — In  the  rheumatic  white- 
swelling,  which,  at  first,  is  of  an 
inflammatory  nature,  it  will  be  ad- 
visable to  adopt  a  cooling  regimen. 
Karther,  blood  should  be  taken 
from  the  diseased  part,  by  cupping 
or  scarification  5  a  pradice  which 
is  far  preferable  either  to  venesec- 
tion or  to  the  application  of  leeches  j 
and  it  may  be  repeated  according 
to  the  strength  of  the  patient,  and 
urgency  of  the  symptoms.  Next, 
a  blister  must  be  applied  to  the 
opposite  side,  and  kept  open,  til] 
the  scarified  part  is  healed. 

Internally,  mild  cooling  laxatives 
should  be  occasionally  taken,  and 
heating  liquors,  as  well  as  coarse 
food,  must  be  stri6tly  avoided.  If 
a  stiffne'is  of  the  knee  remain,  after 
the  swelling  has  subsided,  great  be- 
nefit will  be  derived  from  tiie  ap- 
plication of  pure,  warm  olive  oil, 
^nd  from  gentle  fridions,  repeated 
three  or  four  times  every  day.T-» 
Idt,  where  suppuration  his    al- 
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ready  taken  place  (which  may  be 
ascertained  by  the  softness  of  the 
tumor) ;  or,  if  the  disorder  make 
rapid  progress,  professional  advice 
should  be  speedily  procured. 

In  the  scropkuLous  white-  swell- 
ing, the  treatment  specified  under 
the  head  of  Scrophul a,  should  be 
resorted  to  without  delay. — When 
this  afi'edion  is  confined  to  the  ' 
smaller  joints,  it  has  by  those 
means,  been  sometimes  cured; 
but,  when  the  larger  joints,  for  in- 
stance, the  knee,  ancle,  &c.'  are 
thus  diseased,  amputation  is  the 
only  remedy.  If,  however,  the 
whole  system  be  tainted  with  a 
scrophulous  acrimony,  even  that 
operation  is  frequently  ineffedual. 

White-thorn.  See  Haw- 
thorn. 

WHITE-WASHING,  is  the 
a6l  of  cleansing  ceilings  and  walls, 
with  a  solution  of  lime  in  water, 
to  which  a  little  ^ize  is  occasionally 
added. 

The  pradlce  of  white- washing 
apartments  eminently  contributes 
to  the  preservation  of  l^ealth  :  hence 
we  would  recommend  tfie  proprie-  • 
tors  of  cottages,  to  enjoin  their  te- 
nants regularly  to  perform  this 
operation,  at  least  once  annually. 
In  countries  abounding  with  lime, 
the  expence  will  be  trifiing  ;  and, 
even  though  this  article  should  be 
purchased,  the  whole  cost  will  not  ' 
exceed  one  shilling.  It  ought  to 
be  remarked,  however,  that  hot  or 
qukk-lww  is  preferable  to  any 
other,  and  must  be  employed  as 
soon  as  possible  after  it  is  slacked; 
for,  by  attending  to  this  circum- 
stance, its  efl'eds  in  destroying  ver- 
min, and  removing  Infectioj?, 
will  be  considerably  increased. 

WHITING,  or  Gadus  Burlan- 
gus,  L.  a  well-known  fish,  of  an 
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elegant  shape,  rarely  exceeding  10 
or  12  inches  in  length,  and  gene- 
rally weighing  from  8  to  l6  oz. 

During  the  spring,  extensive 
shoals  of  whitings  frequent  the 
British  seasj  bat  seldom  come 
nearer  the  shore  than  within  half 
a  mile,  or  retire  farther  from  it, 
than  about  three  miles. — ^They  are 
caught  in  considerable  numbers  by 
the  hook  and  line,  and  afford  great 
diversion: — in  the  rivers  Thames 
and  Medway,  these  fish  are  pro- 
hibited to  be  taken,  if  less  than  six 
inches  in  length  j  nor  are  they  al- 
lowed to  be  caught  at  any  season, 
excepting  from  Michaelmas  to  Em- 
ber-week. 

As  an  article  of  diet,  the  whit- 
ing is  justly  valued ;  being  exceed- 
ingly delicate,  tender,  and  nutri- 
tious J  so  that  it  affords  proper  ali- 
ment for  invalids,  and  persons 
having  a  weak  digestion. 

Whiting,  in  Mineralogy,  See 
Chalk. 

WHITLOW,  or  Whitloe,  a 
painful  swelling  of  the  extremities 
of  the  fingers,  beneath  the  nails, 
^nd  usually  terminating  in  a  dis- 
charge of  serous  fluid,  that  is  fre- 
quently so  acrid  as  to  corrode  the 
periosteum,  or  membrane  lining 
the  bones,  which  thus  become  ca- 
rious. It  is  always  attended  with 
inflammation,  and  sometimes  to  so 
violent  a  degree  as  to  affe6l  the 
whole  arm. 

Where  whitloes  arise  from  ex- 
ternal causes,  it  will  be  proper  to 
apply  emollient  poulticps,  in  order 
to  effcit  a  suppuration.  Should 
juch  tumors,  however,  proceed 
from  unknown  causes,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  apply  a  few  leeches, 
and  afterwards  ardent  spirits^,  or 
other  asli'ingents ;  but,  if  the  bones 
h^ve  ahrpady  become  carious,    a 
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tot^l  or  partial  removal  of  the  af- 
fefted  part  can  alone  effect  a  cure. 
The  following  preparation  has  beeq 
extolled,  as  being  very  efficacious 
in  common  cases  of  whitloes; 
though  we  cannot  vouch  for  its 
success : — ^Take  equal  parts  of  pel- 
litory  of  the  wall,  previously  bruis- 
ed, and  hog's-lardj  let  them  be 
properly  mixed,  folded  in  several 
papers,  and  surrounded  with  wood- 
embers,  of  such  a  degree  of  heat  as 
to  incorporate  the  ingredients,  with- 
out burning  the  covering.  The 
ointment,  thus  prepared,  must  be 
.spread  on  a  piece  of  soft  linen,  and 
applied  to  the  whitloe,  two  or  three 
times  every  day,  till  the  tumor  b,e 
healed. 

WHITLOW-GRASS,the  Com- 
mon, or  Nailwort,  Draha  vert 
nay  L.  a  native  plant,  growing  oo, 
walls  and  in  dry  pastures  ;  blowing 
in  the  months  of  March  and  April. 
According  to  Dr.  Withering,  the 
Nailwont  is  one  of  the  earliest  flow^- 
ering  plants,  and  may  be  used  as 
salad.  It  is  also  eaten  by  horses, 
sheep,  and  goats  j  but  not  relished 
by  cowsj  and  is  totally  refused  by 
hogs. 

Whortleberry,  the  Red.  See 
Bilberry. 

WIDGEON,  theRED-HEADED, 
or  Anas  ferina,  L.  a  bird  of  pas- 
sage, frequenting  fenny  places  in 
the  winter  season  :  its  breast  is 
black  ',  the  back  and  coverts  of  tlie 
wings  are  of  a  pale  grey,  intermix- 
ed with  narrow  black  lines  3  and 
the  legs  are  of  a  lead  colour. 

Widgeons  subsist  on  small  fish 
of  every  kind  j  their  flight  is  rapid; 
and  they  frequently  associate  with 
wildDucKs,TEAL,  and  other  aqua- 
tic birds.  Considerable  numbers 
of  the  former  fowl  are  exposed  for 
sale  in  the  markets  of  the  metropo- 
lis. 


lis,  under  the  ftame  of  Dun  'Birds ^ 
and  are  greatly  esteemed  at  the  ta- 
bles of  the  luxurious. 

WiLb-BRiAR.  See  Dog-rosb, 
the  Common. 

Wild-cliMber,  the  Great.  Sec 
Traveller's-joy. 

Wilderness.     See  Maze. 

Wilding.     See  CraB-tree. 

WiLD-PARSLEt.  Seie  Milk- 
weed, the  Marsh. 

Wild  Pear-tree.  See  Haw- 
Thorn. 

Wild-radish.     See  Radish. 

Wild-rocket.     See  Rocket. 

Wild-tansy.  See  Silver- 
weed. 

WILLOW,  or  Salix,  L.  a  geiius 
of  trees  comprising  42  species  j  22 
being  indigenous,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  principal  : 

1.  Theviminalis.     See  Osier. 

2.  The  capreata.  See  Sallow.— 
Beside  the  purposes  to  which  this 
species  may  be  applied,  according 
to  our  account,  p.  13  of  the  present 
volume,  its  soft,  flexible,  white, 
and  smooth  wood,  is  used  for  mak- 
ing handles  to  hatchets,  prongs, 
spades,  and  other  rural  implements : 
H  also  furnishes  shoe-makers  with 
cutting  and  whet  ting- boards ,  on 
which  they  cut  leather,  and  sharp- 
en the  edges  of  their  knives. — In 
Sweden,  the  young  bark  is  not  only 
used  for  tanning,  but  also,  in  com- 
bination with  that  of  the  alder- tree, 
for  dyeing  linen-yarn  of  a  fine  black 
colour. 

3.  The  purpurea,  v.  Helix,  v. 
fhonandra,  Rose,  Purple,  or  Red 
Willow,  grows  in  hedges,  wa- 
tery places,  and  the  sides  of  rivers, 
where  it  blossoms  in  the  montli  of 
April  or  May.  Its  long,  slender, 
and  flexible  shoots,  are  manufac- 
tured into  baskets,  cradles,  and 
other  articles  of  wicker-work. — 
'i  his  species  erainentl/  deserves  to 
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be  cultivated  in  the  sandy  banks  of 
rapid  streams  5  as  it  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  trees  for  consolidating 
loose  soils,  and  even  drift-sands. 

4.  The  triandra,  or  Smooth 
Willow,  grows  to  the  height  of 
from  (J  to  10  ittt,  m  moist  woods, 
hedges,  and  the  banks  of  rivers  j 
flowers  in  the  month  of  April. — i 
Its  bark,  in  doses  of  from  one  to 
two  drams,  has  been  successfully 
employed  in  agues. 

5.  The  pentandra,  Sweet,  or 
Bay-leaved  Willow,  is  found 
in  forests  and  hedges,  principally 
in  the  North  of  England,  where  it 
flowers  in  April. — ^The  wood  of 
this  species  remarkably  crackles  in 
the  fire ;  the  young  shoots  are  eaten 
by  sheep  and  goats  ;  the  leaves  af- 
ford a  yellow  dye  ;  and  the  pliant 
branches  are  converted  into  ham- 
pers, or  the  larger  kinds  of  bask- 
ets.— For  medicinal  purposes,  the 
bark  from  young  trees  is  even  pre- 
ferable to  that  of  the  preceding 
species. — Lastly,  the  down  of  the 
seeds,  when  mixed  with  one-third 
part  of  cotton,  has  been  found  to 
be  an  useful  substitute  for  that 
vegetable  wool,  in  the  manufac-^ 
ture  of  stockings,  and  other  ar* 
tides. 

6.  The  vitellina,  Golpen,  of 
Yellow  Willow,  abounds  in 
osier-holts,  and  flowers  in  May. 
Its  shoots  are  used  by  cradle  or 
basket-makers;  its  white,  tough, 
pliant  twigs,  are  employed  by  nur- 
sery men  and  gardeners,  for  tying 
up  the  branches  of  wall  and  espa- 
lier-trees.— ^The  wool  surrounding 
its  seed-vessels,  when  mixed  with 
cotton,  afix)rds  excellent  yarn  for 
various  manufaduring  purposes. 

'7 .The  amygdalina,  orAiJ^bicD- 
leaved  Willow,  grbWs  on  th^ 
banks  of  rivers,  where  it  flowers 
in  April  or  May}  afid  a  second  time 
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in  August. — The  tough  branches 
of  this  species  are  employed  like 
those  of  the  preceding. 

8.  The/ra^z/i^,  or  Crack  Wil- 
low, attains  a  considerable  height 
in  moist  woods,  hedges,  and  on 
the  banks  of  rivers  j  it  blossoms  \n 
April  or  May. — This  tree  grows 
witli  uncommon  luxuriance,  and 
will  admit  of  being  cropped  every 
year  :  it  has  received  this  name 
from  the  remarkable  brittleness  of 
its  branches  -,  which,  if  stricken 
with  a  finger,  break  off  at  the 
shoot  of  the  current  year.  The 
bark  of  these  branches,  possessing 
uncommon  bitterness  and  astrin- 
gency,  has  been  recommended  as  a 
substitute  for  the  Peruvian  :  it  is 
certainly  preferable  to  that  of  all 
other  native  trees  ;  and,  if  given  in 
doses  about  orie-third  exceeding 
the  proportion  of  such  expensive 
drug,  it  may,  with  advantage,  be 
used  where  the  latter  is  indicated. 
When  administered  in  powders,  of 
from  one  to  two  drams,  it  has  also 
proved  efficacious  in  removing  in- 
termittent fevers.  On  account  of 
its  early  blossoms,  which  are  very 
grateful  to  bees,  it  should  be  raised 
near  their  hives  : — a  deco<5tion  of 
the  roots  imparts  a  reddish-brown 
colour. 

Q.  The  herlacea,  or  Herba- 
ceous Willow,  is  the  smallest 
tree  of  the  willow- kind  ;  its  stem 
not  exceeding  2  feet  in  height,  and 
the  branches  being  scarcely  onefoot 
long.  It  grows  in  moist,  moun- 
tainous situations,  chiefly  on  the 
sides  of  Snowdon,  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Westmoreland,  Yorkshire, 
and  Scotland  ;  where  Its  yellow 
j9owers  appear  in  July. — ^This  spe- 
cies is,  according  to  Hoffmann, 
fondly  eaten  by  horses  and  other 
pattle. 

10.  The  rulra,  or  Red  Wil- 
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LOW,  is  a  very  scarxie  species,  be-^ 
ihg  found  wild  only  in  the  Osier- 
holt  between  Maidenhead  and 
Windsor  :  it  flowers  in  the  month 
of  May.  There  is  a  variety  of  it^ 
known  under  the  names  of  the 
Norfolk,  Hertford,  Hereford,  and 
Broad-leaved,  Red-hearted  Hun- 
tingdonshire Willow,  which  may 
advantageously  be  planted  in  moist 
situations,  on  account  of  the  luxu-^ 
riance  and  rapidity  of  its  growth. 
The  tough,  light  wood  of  this  tree 
is  employed  for  gates,  hurdles,  and 
other  agricultural  implements  :  the 
pliant  twigs  are  in  great  request 
for  making  baskets,  cradles,  and 
also  for  tying  up  wall  fruit-trees. 

11.  The  cinerea,  or  Sallow- 
willow,  is  the  most  common 
of  the  kind,  abounding  in  moist 
hedge-rows,  and  woods  j  where  it 
attains  the  height  of  more  than 
six  feet,  and  blossoms  in  April. — • 
This  species  is  chiefly  remarkable 
for  its  beautiful  flowering  branches, 
which  are  gathered  about  a  weelv 
or  ten  days  before  Easter,  and  sold 
under  the  name  of  palms. 

12.  The  alba,  "White,  or  Com- 
mon Willow,  abounds  in  woods, 
hedge-rows,  in  wet  meadow,  and 
pasture-grounds,  where  it  attains  a 
considerable  size ;  flowering  in  the 
month  of  April. — Its  blossoms  are 
eagerly  visited  by  bees  ;  its  leaves 
and  young  shoots  are  eaten  by 
horses,  cows,  sheep,  and  goats :— ^ 
the  wood  is  employed  in  making 
poles,  h(X)ps  for  casks,  stakes,  and 
likewise  for  fuel  :— the  bark  conir 
municates  a  cinnamon  colour  to 
yarn,  and  is  not  only  advanta- 
geously used  in  tanning  leather^, 
but  has  also,  like  that  of  the  Crack 
and  Smooth  Willows,  been  suc- 
cessfully administered  in  agues,— 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Stone  C'  Philoso- 
phical Tra7isa£iions  of  the  Roi^al 
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Society, "  vol.lui.)clire6ts  such  bark 
to  be  gathered  in  the  summer,  when 
it  abounds  with  sap  3  to  be  dried  in 
a  moderate  heat ;  and  to  be  taken 
in  doses  of  one  dram,  every  4  hours, 
between  the  fits :  in  a  tew  obsti- 
nate cases,  Mr.  S.  found  it  neces- 
sary to  mix  one-fifth  part  of  Peru- 
vian bark  with  that  of  the  Com- 
mon Willow.-^As  this  tree  fre- 
quently grows  in  wet,  marshy  si- 
tuations, where  agues  are  most  pre- 
valent, its  bark  promises  to  afford 
a  valuable  substitute  for  the  foreign 
drug,  especially  as  the  price  of  the 
latter  has  lately  been  so  exorbitant, 
that  the  poor  cannot  easily  procure 
it ;  while  its  quality  becomes  every 
year  more  impaired,  by  base  and 
fraudulent  adulterations. 

Beside  these  indigenous  species, 
there  are  two  exotics,  which  de- 
serve to  be  mentioned : 

1.  The  Bahylonlca,  or  Weep- 
ing-willow, is  a  native  of  the 
East,  whence  its  culture  has  been 
introduced  into  Britain.  It  flourish- 
es by  the  sides  of  rivers,  attaining 
to  a  considerable  size ;  and  its 
long,  depending  branches,  contri- 
bute greatly  to  diversify  the  scene- 
ry: it  is  raised  chiefly  for  orna- 
ment. 

2.  The  Dutch  Willow  has  lately 
been  transplanted  into  England. 
Its  wood  is  chiefly  employed  for 
posts,  rails,  gates,  &c.  j  to  which 
purposes  it  is  well  adapted. 

All  the  species  above  enume- 
rated, delight  in  moist  situations, 
excepting  the  sallow,  which  thrives 
better  in  a  dry  soil.  They  may  be 
easily  propagated  by  planting  ^e/.?, 
cuttings,  or  trunc/ieons  of  willows, 
about  6  years  old,  either  in  spring 
or  in  autumn ;  as  they  speedily 
take  root,  and,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  amply  repay  the  ex- 
^cflce  and    trouble  l>ebtowc4    on 
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their  culture.  In  order  to  ensure ' 
success,  the  truncheons  ought  pre- 
viously to  be  steeped  in  soft  water, 
for  a  few  days.:  both  ends  must  then 
be  obliquely  smoothened  -,  the  up- 
per part  be  covered  with  soil,  and 
exposed  with  its  orifice  towards 
the  east.  The  earth  should  be  mo- 
derately compressed  with  the  foot, 
around  the  stem,  so  that  it  may 
more  readily  absorb  moisture :  in 
the  third  year,  the  top  should  be 
cleared,  to  promote  the  growth  of 
the  bark. — ^The  Y'eJloiv  JVillow, 
however,  ought  never  to  be  planted 
too  near  wells,  or  springs,  because 
its  spreading  roots  retard  their 
course:  thus,  Mr.  Bordley  (in 
his  *'  Essays  and  Notes  on  Has- 
handry,"  &c.)  mentions  an  in- 
stance, in  which  a  spring  was  com- 
pletely choked  up,  by  their  rapid 
absorption  of  water.  On  the  con- 
trary, this  species  may  with  advan- 
tage be  propagated  in  swampy 
situations  ;  as  its  roots  tend  to  con- 
sohdate  tlie  ground  ;  and,  after  .1 
few  years,  the  soil  will  generally  be 
converted  into  a  firm  meadow. 

WILL0W-HP:RB,  or  Epilohi^ 
urn,  L.  a  genus  of  plants  consisting 
of  13  species,  8  being  indigenous  ; 
of  which  the  following  are  the 
principal : 

1.  The /ii/'57//«?«,  Great  Hairy, 
or  Large-flowered  Willow- 
herb,  or  Codlings  and  Cream,  is 
perennial ;  grows  in  moist  hedges; 
ditches,  the  banks  of  brooks,  rivers, 
and  lakes  j  where  it  flowers  in 
July. — The  young  tops  of  this 
vegetable  possess  a  delicate  odour, 
resembling  that  of  scalded  cod- 
lings ;  but  which  is  so  transitory, 
that  after  they  have  been  gathered 
live  minutes,  their  fragrance  is 
entirely  dissipated. — Horses,  sheep, 
and  goats,  eat  the  plant  j  though 
it  is  uot  relished  by  cows,  and  is 
wholly 
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Ifrholly  reje^^ed  by  hogs.— Accord- 
ing to  Bechstein,  this  herb  re- 
markably absorbs  the  inflammable 
air  generated  in  moist  situations  j 
so  that  it  deserves  to  be  cultivated 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  dwellings 
on  marshes,  both  on  account  of  such 
useful  property,  and  its  large  beau- 
tiful purple  flowers. 

2.  The  angustifolmm,  or  Rose- 
bay  Willow-herb,  is  also  peren- 
nial, being  frequent  in  woods  and 
hedges  ;  where  its  rose-coloured 
flowers  appear  from  June  to  Au- 
gust.—-This  species  is  eaten  by 
sheep,  cows,  and  goats ;  but  is 
refused  by  horses  and  hogs. — An 
infusion  of  the  leaves  produces 
intoxicating  effects  j  though  the 
suckers  of  the  roots,  when  pro- 
perly dressed,  afford  a  wholesome 
dish. — The  inhabitants  of  Kamt- 
schatka  brew  a  kind  of  ale  from 
the  pith  of  this  plant,  which  they 
convert  into  vinegar  j  and  the  down, 
•with  which  its  seeds  abound,  has, 
in  combination  with  cotton,  or  fur, 
been  advantageously  manufaclured 
into  stockings,  and  other  articles 
of  wearing  apparel :  this  fibrous 
substance  may  also  be  profitably 
employed  as  a  material  for  making 
paper. 

WIND,  is  a  perceptible  agitation 
or  commotion  of  the  atmosphere, 
occasioned  by  a  strong  current  of 
air* from  one  region  to  another. 

The  temperature  of  climates  be- 
ing greatly  modified,  by  the  winds  -, 
and  navigation  depending  almost 
entirely  on  their  influence,  the  ori- 
gin of  this  powerful  agent  has  na- 
turally engaged  the  attention  of 
many  inquisitive  naturalists:  hence 
different  theories  havebeen  framed, 
with  a  view  to  account  for  the 
cause  of  these  changes  ;  but,  as 
none  of  the  conje6lures  appear  to 
us  conclusive,  or  satisfadory,  we 
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we  shall  briefly  state  the  effedi 
produced  on  the  human  frame, 
by  this  airy  meteor. — Thus,  a 
south  wind  debilitates  and  relaxe* 
the  whole  system;  and  disposes 
the  body  to  catarrhal  diseases  r  on 
the  contrary,  tlie  north  wind  in- 
vigorates the  animal  fibre,  and  re- 
markably contributes  to  health  ; 
because  it  dissipates  noxious  Va- 
pours, while  it  purifies  the  air,  and 
renders  it  serene.— -Winds  blowing 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day,  are 
of  a  drying  nature  j  and,  conse- 
quently, walking  in  the  forenoon 
is  more  salutary  than  at  any 
other  period  -,  whereas  the  even- 
ing breezes,  being  generally  damp 
and  cool,  are  less  beneficial  both 
to  the  healthy  and  infirm  :  besides, 
the  latter  are  frequently  accom- 
panied with  rain. — The  relative 
salubrity  of  these  various  winds, 
however,  greatly  depends  on  local 
circumstances :  for,  if  they  blow 
across  the  sea,  over  mountains,  or 
continents,  they  necessarily  con- 
vey, and  communicate  to  the  at- 
mosphere, a  greater  or  less  degree 
of  cold  or  humidity. — See  also 
Anemoscope  ;  Climate  j  and 
Weather. 

WIND,  or  Broken  Wind,  a 
disorder  incident  to  horses  :  in  thi« 
affeftion,  they  cannot  breathe  free- 
ly, and  their  natural  functions  are 
impaired  :  it  is  usually  preceded  by 
a  dry  cough,  and  may  be  known  by 
the  animals  eating  litter,  and  swal- 
lowing frequently  copious  draughts 
of  water. 

Farriers  are  by  no  means  agreed, 
respe6ting  the  cause  of  this  mala- 
dy :  Mr.  Gibson  attributes  it  to 
an  injudicious  or  hasty  method  of 
feeding  young  horses,  especially 
those  for  sale ;  so  that  their  limgs, 
and  the  other  organs  contained  in 
the  chest,  become  preternaturally 
enlarged  J 
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enlarged  ;  In  consequence  of  which, 
the  chest  is  not  sufficiently  capa- 
cious to  admit  of  their  due  expan- 
•ion.  According  to  his  advice,  the 
diseased  animal  should  be  bled  two 
or  three  times  j  when  its  bowels 
must  be  opened  by  a  dose  of  calo- 
mel, and  the  following  balls  be 
given  for  several  days : — Let  8  oz. 
of  aurum  viosaicum  (which  con- 
sists of  equal  parts  of  mercury, 
tin,  sal  ammoniac,  and  sulphur) ; 
4  oz.  of  myrrh,  and  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  elecampane,  both  reduced 
to  powder;  bay-berries  and  ani- 
seed, each  1  oz.  j  with  half  an  oz.  of 
saffron,  be  triturated  together,  and 
made  into  balls,  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  oxymel  of  squills. — 
This  preparation  may  be  divided 
into  12  doses  j  but,  as  the  aurum 
mosaicum  is  a  tedious  and  expen- 
sive preparation,  either  8  o».  of 
pulverized  squills,  or  a  similar  por- 
tion of  gum-anmioniac,  or  4  oz. 
of  each,  may  be  safely  substituted. 

Mr.  Gibson  directs  the  food  of 
broken-winded  horses  to  consist 
principally  of  corn,  slightly  moist- 
ened with  urine  or  pure  water; 
and,  if  two  or  three  cloves  of  gar- 
lic be  given  with  each  meal,  they 
will  afford  great  relief;  as  that 
root  stimulates  the  solids,  and  dis- 
solves the  viscid  fluids,  which  im- 
pede the  a6tion  of  the  lungs. 

Mr.  Taplin,  however,  conjec- 
tures that  broken  wind  originates 
from  obstruAions  in  the  minute 
vessels  of  the  lungs ;  which  are 
occasioned  by  foul  feeding,  want 
of  sufficient  exercise,  and  inatten- 
tion to  cleansing  the  intestines  of 
horses,  by  occasional  purgatives ; 
so  that  the  elasticity  of  the  whole 
system  is  impaired.  He  is  there- 
fore of  opinion,  that  a  cure  can 
only  be  etfe6ted  in  an  early  stage 
of  tlie  disease ;  and,  with  this  view. 
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he  recommends  frequent,  but  mo^ 
derate  bloodlettings,  which  should 
be  succeeded  by  a  regular  course,  or 
three  doses,  of  the  following  pur- 
gative balls,  namely  : — ^Take,  of 
Socotrine  aloes,  nine  drams ;  jalap 
and  rhubarb,  of  each  1~  dram; 
gum-ammoniac,  calomel,  and  gin- 
ger, of  each  1  dram;  and  60  drops 
of  oil  of  juniper.  These  ingre* 
dicnts  are  to  be  carefully  incorpo- 
rated, and  formed  into  3  balls,  with 
a  proper  quantity  of  syrup  of  buck- 
thorn. Three  days  after  the  opera^ 
tion  of  the  third  dose,  Mr.  Taplin^ 
directs  one  ball,  prepared  in  the 
following  manner,  to  be  taken 
every  morning,  for  such  a  period  as 
will  enable  a  person  to  judge,  whe- 
ther there  be  any  prospe6t  of  re- 
covery : — ^Take  8  oz.  of  the  best 
white  soap  ;  3  oz.  of  gum-ammo- 
niac, and  a  similar  quantity  ofguai- 
acum ;  2  oz.  of  aniseed,  and  the 
same  portions  of  liquorice,  myrrh, 
and  Benjamin ;  also  balsam  of 
Peru,  Tolu,  and  oil  of  aniseed,  of 
each  |-  an  oz :  these  articles  are  to 
he  compounded  into  a  mass,  with 
Barbadoes  tar,  and  divided  into  20 
doses,  or  balls. 

Throughout  the  whole  treatment 
of  this  malady,  whether  Mr.  Tap- 
lin's  or  Mr.  Gibson's  dire«Stions 
be  followed,  it  will  be  advisable  to 
allow  but  little  hay  and  water,  lest 
any  accumulation  should  take  place 
in  tlie  intestines.  —  The  animal 
should  likewise  be  moderately  ex- 
ercised ;  and  the  greatest  precau- 
tion taken  to  prevent  a  cold.  Thus, 
it  will  spe.'dily  be  ascertained,  hovv 
far  a  total  or  partial  cure  may  pro- 
bably be  obtained. 

WiND-FLowFU.  See  Ane- 
mone. 

WIND-GALL,  in  farriery,  sig- 

nities  a   windy  swelling,  on  both 

sides  of  the  back  sinew,  above  tha 

fetlocks. 
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fetlocks,  in  the  fore  or  hind-legs  of 
a  horse  j  though  these  tumors  may 
likewise  arise  in  various  other  parts 
of  the  body. 

Wind-galls  are  generally  occa- 
sioned by  strains  or  bruises  on  the 
sinews;  which,  on  being  over- 
stretched, produce  ruptures  of  \,he 
fibres  :  but,  if  these  swellings  hap- 
pen in  the  interstices  of  large 
muscles,  and  appear  distended, 
similar  to  air-bladders,  they  may  be 
safely  opened,  and  dressed  as  a 
common  wound. 

On  their  first  appearance,  wind- 
galls  should  be  treated  with  re- 
stringents,  and  covered  with  ban- 
dages :  hence,  the  tumefied  parts 
ought  to  be  bathed  twice  a  day 
with  strong  vinegar ;  or  the  swell- 
ing may  be  fomented  with  a  decoc- 
tion of  oak- bark,  pomegranate,  and 
alum,  boiled  in  verjuice ;  applying 
to  it  a  roller  previously  soaked  in 
this  liquid.  Some  farriers  employ 
red -wine  lees  ;  others  use  curri- 
ers' shavings  moistened  with  the 
former,  or  with  vinegar,  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  bath  and  fomentation. 

Should,  however,  these  applica- 
tions prove  unsuccessful,  it  hasbeen 
recommended  to  open  the  parts  af- 
fe6ted  with  an  awl,  or  by  means  of 
a  knife  :  or,  which  is  still  prefer- 
able, to  apply  rrfild  blistering  plas- 
ters, that  will  effedually  discharge 
the  confined  humour  ;  disperse  the 
inclosed  air,  and  gradually  accom- 
plish a  cure. 

.WIND-INSTRUMENTS,  or 
those  which  must  be  played  by  the 
Ireathy  are  generally  opposed  to 
«uch  as  ^re,  stringed,  or  those  of  the 
"vibrating  kind. 

The  principal  wind-instruments 
are  the  fife,  flageolet,  flute,  French - 
horn,  hautboy,  bag-pipe,  clarionef, 
and  trumpet. — Playing  on  the  mosc 
fashioaabie  of  thesCj  is  esteemed  an 
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elegant  acquirement;  but  we  deem  it 
necessary  to  remark,  that  though  the 
occasional  indulgence  in  such  prac- 
tice, may  afibrd  an  innocent  and 
agreeable  relaxation,  yet  it  should 
not  be  too  frequently  enjoyed  :  for,' 
as  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  are 
thus  necessarily  contra6l:ed,  the  cir- 
culation of  the  fluids  is  impeded  j 
and  asthma,  cough,  pulmonary 
consumption,  or  other  fatal  mala- 
dies, are  often  the  melancholy  con- 
sequence,— See  also  Flute. 

WINDMILL,  is  a  contrivance 
for  grinding  corn,  or  raising  water : 
it  is  put  in  motion  by  the  adion  of 
the  wind  upon  its  sails,  or  vanes. 

In  the  55th  vol.  of  the  **  Gentle- 
viaiis  Magazine,''  for  \7^5,  \ve 
meet  with  an  account  of  a  wind- 
mill for  raising  water,  by  Mr, 
Merriman.  It  is  furnished  with 
a  large  sail,  affixed  to  a  mast,  that 
inclines  to  the  horizon,  and  thus 
imparts  motion  to  certain  pieces 
of  machinery  termed  braces,  which- 
are  con  netted  with  forcers  ;  so  that 
every  gale  of  wind  will  a6t  on  the ' 
apparatus,  and  raise  a  greater  or 
less  quantity  of  water.  During 
tempests,  the  mast  will  bend,  and 
the  sail  yield  to  their  force ;  so  that, 
when  their  violence  is  abated,  the 
upper  parts  are  restored  to  their  ori- 
ginal positioi),  without  injuring  the 
works. — The  mechanical  descrip- 
tion of  such  contrivance  being  fo- 
reign toourplan,theinquisitive  read- 
er will  consult  the  work  abovecited. 

As  windmills  essentially  contri- 
bute to  agricultural  and  domestic 
convenience,  we  shall  present  our 
readers  with  a  delineation  of  a  spe- 
cimen of  those  employed  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  liisbon  ;  because  the  con- 
struftion  of  their  sails  is  in  some 
rcspe6ts  difl^crtnt  from,  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  Lord  Somerv^lle,  su- 
perior tOj  those  used  in  J^ritain. 
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The  advantages  of  mills,  on  this 
.onstiadion,  are  stated  by  his 
Lordsliip  to  be  the  following  : 

1.  That  the  broad  part  of  the 
k.'iil  is  at  the  end  of  the  lever,  or 
branch,  and  thus  an  equal  resist- 
a'nce  may  be  overcome  with  less 
length  of  branches,  or  arms.  These 
being  consequently  shortened,  a 
considerable  weight  of  timber  will 
be  rendered  unnecessary,  and  a 
material  saving  of  expence  be  ob- 
tained, in  the  height,  prime-cost, 
and  subsequent  repairs  of  the  mill. 

2.  The  sails,  constru6ted  on  the 
plan  above  represented,  may  be  set 
to  draw  in  a  manner  similar  to  the 
^fay'sails  of  a  ship  j  and,  an  they 


are  swelled  more  than  those  in 
England,  Lord  S.  remarks,  that 
they  will  render  it  unnecessary  to 
bring  the  mill  so  frequently  to  the 
windj  a  pra6tice  which,  in  ma- 
chines of  the  usual  construction,  is 
always  attended  with  considerable 
trouble. 

In  November,  1783,  a  patent  was 
granted  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Wise- 
man, for  his  invention  of  sails, 
with  horizontal  levers,  designed  to 
communicate  motion  to  windmills. 
His  patent  is  now  expired  ;  but,  as 
a  description  of  such  machinery 
would  b«?  unintelligible  without  the 
aid  of  engravings,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  4th  vol.  of  the  "  Re^ 
pcrturtf 
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pertory  of  ArtSy*  &c.  j  where  his 
specification  is  illustrated  by  two 
plates. 

A  patent  was  likewise  granted 
in  December,  1795,  to  Daniel 
Maunsel,  Esq.  for  his  invention 
of  a  horizontal  windmill,  upon  new 
principles,  for  grinding  corn,  and 
for  other  purposes  :  an  account  of 
his  complex  machinery  is  inserted 
in  the  7  th  vol.  of  the  work  above 
cited,  and  elucidated  with  two  en- 
gravings. 

WIND-PIPE,  or  Trachea,  is  a 
tube  composed  of  cartilaginous 
rings,  and  situated  in  the  fore  part 
of  the  neck,  before  the  gullet.  After 
descending  to  the  tliird  or  fourth 
joint  of  the  back,  it  divides  itself 
into  two  branches,  called  broncldcc, 
which  enter  the  substance  of  the 
iungs,  and  there  spread  themselves 
in  numberless  ramifications,  termi- 
nating in  the  air-ceils,  that  consti- 
tute the  chief  part  of  the  lungs. 
Towards  the  posterior  part,  the' 
rings  are  fleshy,  or  fibrous  j  in 
consequence  of  which  stia6ture, 
the  wind-pipe  is  enabled  to  shorten 
or  lengthen  itself,  as  well  as  to  di- 
late or  contraft  the  diameter  of  the 
passage.  The  internal  surface  is 
lined  with  a  very  sensible  mem- 
brane, which,  like  the  whole  tra- 
chea, is  continued  from  the  larynx, 
being  the  upper  part  of  the  former, 
below  the  root  of  the  tongue ;  and 
lubricated  by  means  of  numerous- 
glands.  This  membranous  form 
facilitates  the  descent  of  food  ;  and, 
by  its  contrat^iion  and  dilatation,  en- 
ables us  to  expel  and  admit  the  air 
in  greater  or  smaller  quantity,  and 
with  more  or  less  velocity,  as  may 
be  required,  in  speaking  or  singing. 

The  afFe<Llions  to  which  this  part 
is  exposed,  are  but  few.  Thus,  if 
acrid  or  corrosive  vapours,  or  ex- 
halations, have  been  inspired,  de- 
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mutcents,  and  mucilaginous  drink, 
for  instance,  oil,  milk,  or  linseed- 
tea,  should  be  swallowed  in  copi- 
ous draughts,  and  the  steam  of  the 
same  liquids  frequently  inhaled,  or, 
the  throat  ought  to  be  diligently 
gargled  with  them,  in  order  to 
sheath  the  internal  surface,  and 
prevent  inflammation.  For  this 
purpose,  a  spoonful  of  the  follow- 
ing mixture  should  be  taken  at 
short  intervals;  namely,  equal  parts 
of  sweet-oil,  syrup  of  violets,  and 
honey  of  roses,  properly  incorpo- 
rated. But,  if  the  inhaled  vapoury 
have  been  of  a  corrosive  nature, 
such  as  those  of  arsenic,  aqua-fortis, 
&c.  the  treatment  recommended 
under  the  article  Arsenic,  should 
be  immediately  adopted. 

Sometimes  improper  substances, 
such  as  crumbs  of  bread,  coarse 
dust,  &c.  enter  this  passage ;  and, 
though  they  may  often  be  expell- 
ed by  a  fit  of  coughing  j  yet  great 
precaution  is  necessary,  that  such 
effort  be  not  too  violent ;  because 
ruptures  of  blood-vessels,  or  instant 
suffocation,  have  often  been  the? 
melancholy  consequence.  Should, 
however,  the  substances  fallen  into 
the  wind-pipe,  be  pointed,  or  of 
large  dimensions,  they  generally 
produce  fatal  effcvSls ;  unless  rehef 
be  timely  obtained  by  an  operation, 
which  has  occasionally  proved  suc- 
cessful.— See  also  vol.  ii.  p.  414. 

With  respeft  to  inflammation  of 
the  wind-pipe,  we  refer  the  reader 
to  vol.  iii.  p.  464. 

WINDOW,  an  aperture  left  in. 
the  walls  of  houses,  with  a  view  to 
admit  the  light,  and  which  is  gene- 
rally provided  with  glass,  disposed 
in  sashes. 

A  patent  was  granted  in  May, 
1783,  to  Mr.  William  Playfair, 
for  his  method  of  making  bars  for 
sash-windows,  of  copper,  iron,  or 
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any  mixed  metal,  containing  cop- 
per. Although  the  term  of  his  pri- 
vilege is  now  expired,  yet  as  a  mere 
description  would  be  insufficient  to 
explain  the  manner  in  which  the 
requisite  forms  are  imparted  to  the 
metals,  the  curious  reader  will  con- 
sult the  8th  vol,  of  the  **  Repertory 
of  Arts,''  &c.  where  a  full  specifi- 
cation is  inserted,  and  illustrated 
with  an  engraving. 

Another  patent  was  obtained  in 
1801,  by  Mr.  David  Young,  of 
Counedicut,  in  North  America  ; 
for  a  new  mode  of  raising  sash- 
windows.  His  contrivance  is  re- 
markably cheap  and  easy  :  it  con- 
sist^ simply,  in  boring  three  or  for.r 
holes  in  the  side  of  tlie  sash,  and. 
inserting  in  them,  common  bottle- 
corks,  so  that  the  latter  shall  pro- 
ject about  the  l(5th  part  of  an  inch. 
Such  corks  press  against  the  win- 
dow-frames, along  the  usual  groove; 
and,  by  their  elasticity,  support  the 
gash  at  any  requisite  height.— See 
also  Country-house  3  Farm- 
house, &c. 

WINE,  is  an  agreeable,  spiri- 
tvious,  aromatic  liquor,  prepared 
by  fermenting  the  juices  of  those 
vegetables  which  contain  saccha- 
rine matter.  Its  constituent  parts 
are  :  I.  Sugar,  or  the  sweet  juice, 
usually  termed  must,  from  which 
the  liquor  is  obtained  ;  2.  AlkohoL, 
©r  pure  spirit,  that  is  disengaged 
during  the  vinous  fermentation  y 
and  3.  l^ater,  which  is  the  most  in- 
nocuous part  of  the  whole,  and 
tends  to  moderate  its  properties, 
tl)at  may  otherwise  prove  hurtful. 

Wines,  in  this  countiy,  are  ge- 
nerally divided  into  two  classes, 
namely,  British,  or  Home-made, 
and  Foreign.  The  first  division 
includes  the  liquors  procured  from 
currants,  gooseberries,  raspberries, 
raiJns,    &c.  j    the  preparation  of 
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which  being  known  to  every  ?iota' 
lie  house-wife,  we  shall  only  state 
the  method,  in  whichForeign  wines 
are  obtained  from  the  fruit  of  the 
vine. 

When  the  grapes  are  sufiiciently 
ripe,  they  are  gathered,  and  submit- 
ted to  the  a6tion  of  a  press ;  from 
which  their  juice  runs  into  vessels 
furnished  for  that  purpose.  Here  it 
ren^ains  for  several  hours,  or  for  a 
few  days,  according  to  the  tempe- 
ratuie  of  the  atmosphere:  when 
the  fermentation  commences,  the 
liquor  rises,  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  fixed  air,  or  carbonic 
acid  gas,  is  evolved.  At  the  expi- 
ratiou  of  some  days,  the  fermenta- 
tion ceases  :  when  the  liquor  be- 
comes clear,  and  cool,  it  is  poured 
into  other  casks  or  vessels,  where 
it  undergoes  a  slight  degree  of  3 
new  fermentation ;  in  consequence 
of  which,  it  becomes  divested  of  all, 
feculent  particles,  while  its  taste 
and  flavour  are  remarkably  im- 
proved. In  order  to  clarify  it  still, 
farther,  the  Albumen,  or  whites  of. 
eggs.  Isinglass,  Sec.  are  either 
suspended  or  dissolved  in  the  cask,}., 
and  various  ether  expedients  are* 
pra6lised,  most  of  which  hav6 
already  been  stated  in  the  artici© 
Clarification,  as  well  as  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  this  work  :  a  sum- 
mary of  these  materials,  the  reader, 
will  find  in  the  General  Index  of 
Reference. — With  the  same  view, 
it  has  been  recommended  to  filter 
turbid  wine  through  fine  sand  laid 
on  a  sieve  3  but,  as  the  mucilagtf 
of  the  foul  liquor  speedily  fills  up 
the  interstices,  the  following  me- 
thod may  be  preferably  employed  : 
it  consists  simply  in  showering  such 
sand  on  the  wine,  through  a  sieve  |. 
so  that  the  weight  of  this  mineral 
may  carry  along  with  it,  and  deposit 
all  the  mucilaginous  and  gross  par- 
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tides  of  such  wine.  Should,  how- 
ever, any  matters  accidentally  re- 
main, Dr.  Darwij?  directs  a  little 
gum-arabic^  or  a  few  -whites  of 
eggs,  to  be  added ;  after  which  the 
sand-shower  is  to  be  repeated,  till 
the  fluid  become  perfe(5Lly  clear. 

The  colour  of  wines  is,  in  gene- 
ral, independent  of  their  proper- 
ties j  being  in  many  instances  ar- 
tzficial,  and  imparted  to  those  li- 
quors, after  they  have  come  into 
mercantile  hands.  Thus,  white 
wines  are  tinged  redy  by  decoc- 
tions of  logwood,  the  juices  of 
elder  and  bilberries  ;  in  France,  by 
the  husks  of  tinged  grapes ;  and, 
when  a  proper  colouring  matter  is 
required,  solutions  of  stick-lac, 
and  tnrnsol,  have  been  proposed 
as  useful  substitutes.  There  are, 
however,  other  ingredients  fre- 
quently employed  by  unprincipled 
persons  >  and  which  produce  dele- 
terious cife6ts  on  the  human  sys- 
tem. As  it  is  of  great  importance 
to  expose  such  adulterations,  we 
shall  communicate  a  few  simple 
means,  by  which  they  may  be  dis- 
covered, both  by  the  taste,  and  by 
the  eye.  Thus,  if  new  white  wine 
be  of  a  sweetish  flavour,  and  leave 
a  certain  astringency  on  the  tongue; 
if  it  have  an  uncommonly  high  co- 
loijr,  which  is  at  the  same  time 
disproportionate  to  its  ?wminalagG, 
and  to  its  real  strength  -,  or,  if  it 
have,  an  unusually  pungent  taste, 
resembling  that  of  brandy,  or  other 
ardent  spirits,  sii,ch  liquor  is  gene- 
rally sophisticated. — Farther,  when 
red  wine  presents  either  a  very  pale, 
cr  a  very  deep  colour  ;  or  possesses 
a  peculiarly  tart  and  astringent 
t-aste  ;  or  deposits  a  thick  crust  on 
ihe  sides  or  bottoms  of  glass-vessels, 
it  has  then  probably  been  coloured 
with  5ome  of  the  substances  above 
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mentioned;  and  w^hich  may  he 
easily  dete6ted,  by  passing  the  li- 
quor through  filtering  paper  ;  when 
the  tinging  matters  will  remain  ont 
its  surface.  Such  fraud  may  also 
be  discovered,  by  filling  a  small 
phial  with  the  suspe6ted  wine,  and 
closing  its  mouth  with  the  finger: 
the  bottle  is  then  to  be  inverted, 
and  immersed  into  a  bason  con- 
taining pure  water ;  when,  on 
withdrawing  the  finger  from  its 
aperture,  the  tinging  or  adulterat- 
ing matter  will  pass  into  the  wa- 
ter, so  that  the  former  may  be  ob* 
served  sinking  to  the  bottom,  by  its 
greater  weight. 

Wines  frequently  become  tart, 
and  even  sour,  in  consequence  of 
the  fermentation  having  been  mis- 
managed ;  or,  by  keeping  them  in 
improper  places  ;  or  from  unfore- 
seen accidents  :  in  these  cases,  cy- 
der, or  the  juice  of  carrots  and  tur- 
nips, is  commonly  mixed  with  the  li- 
quor, to  overcome  its  acidity  ;  but, 
as  such  juices  do  not  always  sweet- 
en the  wines  to  a  sufficient  degree, 
the  latter  are  often  adulterated  with 
alu7n,  or  with  sugar  of  lead  ;  pre- 
parations, that  cannot  fail  to  be 
produfSive  of  the  worst  eflfecls  ;  as 
they  doubtless  are  slowly  operating 
poisons.  Hence  we  deem  it  our 
duty  to  give  an  analytical  account 
of  the  principal  tests,  or  test-li' 
(juors,  discovered  by  ingenious  che- 
mists ;  both  for  the  health  and  sa- 
tisfadtion  of  our  readers. 

If  wine  be  adulterated  with  alum, 
M.  Beraud  dire6ts  a  small  quan- 
tity of  the  suspected  hquor  to  be 
mixed  with  a  httle  lime-water  :  at 
the  end  of  10  or  12  hours,  the  com- 
pound must  be  filtered  ;  and,  if 
crystals  are  formed,  it  contains  no 
alum :  in  the  contrary  case,  the 
residuum,  after  filtratioD,  will  split 
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into  small  quadrilateral  segments, 
that  will  adhere  to  the  paper  on 
which  It  is  spread. 

In  order  to  detcfl  the  litharge, 
or  sugar  of  leady  10  or  12  drops  of 
a  solution  of  yellow  orpiment 
and  quick-lime  should  be  poured 
into  a  glass  of  wine :  if  the  colour 
of  the  fluid  change,  and  become 
successively  dark-reddish,  brown, 
or  black,  it  is  an  evident  proof  of 
its  being  adulterated  with  lead.— 
As  orpiment,  however,  contains  a 
large  proportion  of  Arsenic,  it  is 
apt  to  produce  effects  equally  fatal 
with  those  resulting  from  the  sugar 
of  lead :  we  shall,  therefore,  subjoin 
a  few  other  tests,  which  are  per- 
fe6tly  harmless.  Thus,  Fourcroy 
(*'  History  and  Memoirs  of  the 
JRoyal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris, 
for  the  year  \7QJy'  &c.)  direds  a 
few  drops  of  vitriolic  acid,  or  of 
pure  saccharine  acid,  to  be  intro- 
duced into  a  certain  portion  of  the 
Fuspeded  liquor.  These  will  cause 
the  lead  to  sink  to  the  bottom  of 
the  glass,  in  the  form  of  a  white 
powder }  which,  if  laid  on  a  piece 
of  solid  charcoal,  may  be  reduced 
to  metallic  globules,  by  means  of 
tlie  lamp  and  blow-pipe.  Never- 
theless, he  preferably  recommends 
a  solution  of  hepatic  gas  in  dis- 
tilled water:  this,  he  observes. 
Will,  on  being  added  to  wine  so- 
phisticated with  lead,  produce  a 
black  sediment,  and  thus  shew  the 
smallest  quantity  of  that  metal  j 

[  whereas,  in  pure  wine,  no  preci- 

'  pifatioii  will  take  place : — llie  pre- 
t  ate  of  lead  may  be  readily  dis- 
jUished  from  that  of  other  mi- 

1  iicrals,  by  Its  deep  colour. 

'      Dr.  Watson  C  Chemical  Es- 

,"   vol.  iii.)   advises    1  oz.  of 

.  A  k-llrae,  and  half  an  ounce  of 

flqwcrs  of  sulphur,  to  be  boiled  in 

ont'  pint  of  water :  when  the  liquor 
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is  cold,  it  must  be  carefully  bottled 
up  J  and,  on  adding  a  few  drops 
to  the  wine,  or  cyder,  impregnated 
with  lead,  the  colour  of  the  whole 
will  become  of  a  lighter  or  deeper 
brown,  according  to  the  quantity 
held  in  solution.  But,  as  this  test 
also  precipitates  iron,  when  dissolv- 
ed in  any  vinous  fluid,  we  thfnk  tlie 
following  probatory  liquor  may  be 
preferably  employed  :  it  vyas  in- 
vented and  pubhshedin  l/pi,  by 
Dr.  Hahnemann,  but  the  merit 
of  his  claim  has  lately  been  assumed 
by  an  obscure  German  chemist  in 
London  -  and  wc  understand,  that 
the  recipe  for  this  test  has  been  sur- 
reptitiously sold  to  a  French  spe- 
culator, on  whose  account  it  is  now 
retailed  by  several  venders,  under 
his  diredions.  Dr.  H.'s  original 
test  has,  within  the  last  three  or 
four  years,  been  simpliflcd  and 
improved  j  so  that  it  is  now  pre- 
pared in  the  following  manner  ; — ■ 
Let  one  dram  of  the  dry  liver  of 
sulphur,  and  two  drams  of  creani 
of  tartar  be  shaken  in  two  ounces 
of  distilled  water,  till  the  whole 
become  saturated  with  hepatic  gas; 
the  liquor  must  now  be  flltred 
through  blotting-paper,  and  kept 
in  a  phial  closely  stopped'. — In  order 
to  try  the  purity  of  wine,  from  iQ 
to  20  drops  of  this  test  are  to  be 
poured  into  a  small  glass  :  if  the 
wine  become  only  turbid,  with 
white  clouds,  and  a  similar  sedi- 
ment be  deposited,  it  is  then  not 
impregnated  with  any  metallic  in- 
gredients. Should  it,  however^ 
turn  muddy  or  black;  its  colour 
approach  to  a  deep  red  j  and  its 
taste  be  at  first  sweet,  and  then 
astringent ;  the  liquor  certainly  con- 
tains the  sugar,  or  other  pernicious 
preparation  of  lead.  The  presence 
of  iron  is  indicated  by  the  wine 
acquiring  a  dark-blue  cast,  similar 
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to  that  of  pale  ink  ;  and,  if  there 
be  any  particles  of  verdigrease  or 
copper,  a  blackish-grey  sediment 
V'ill  be  formed.  —  In  making  all 
these  experiments,  the  test  ought 
to  be  newly  prepared,  and  the  trials 
made  in  the  open  air. 

A  small  portion  of  sulphur  is 
always  mixed  with  white  wines, 
in  order  to  preserve  them  :  but,  if 
too  large  a  quantity  be  employed, 
the  wine  thus  impregnated  be- 
comes remarkably  intoxicating ;  op- 
presses the  organs  of  breathings  and 
excites  intense  thirst  j  while  cu- 
taneous eruptions,  palpitation  of 
the  heart,  gout,  and  numerous 
other  nervous  afFe6tions,  are  often 
induced.  Sulphur  may,  however, 
be  easily  dete6ted  :  for,  if  a  piece 
of  jfli  egg-shell,  or  of  silver,  be 
immersed  in  the  wine,  it  instan- 
taneously acquires  a  black  hue. — 
Quick-lime  is  also  frequently  mixed 
with  wine,  for  imparting  a  beauti- 
fiil  deep -red  colour  :  its  presence 
may  be  ascertained,  by  suffering  a 
little  wine  to  stand  in  a  glass,  for 
two  or  three  daysj  when  the  lime, 
held  in  solution,  will  appear  on 
the  surface,  in  the  form  of  a  thin 
pellicle  or  crust. 

The  last,  and  certainly  the  least 
hurtful,  adulteration  of  wine,  is 
that  with  water,  which  may  be 
deteded  by  throwing  into  it  a 
small  piece  of  quick-lime  :  for,  if 
the  lime  be  slacked,  the  wine  must 
have  been  diluted  j  as,  on  the  con- 
txzty  (which,  however, will  seldom 
be  the  case),  such  liquor  may  be 
considered  as  pure. 

Wine  forms  an  extensive  article 
of  commerce  :  numerous  stotutes 
have  therefore  been  enaded,  for 
regiilating  its  importation ;  various 
duties  have  been  imposed  j  and 
such  liquor  has  been  subjc6ted  to 
the  excise ;  but,  as  these  chiefly 
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concern  wine-merchants ,  and  as  a 
detail  of  them  would  extend  this 
article  to  an  undue  length,  we  shall 
not  specify  the  different  duties,  but 
conclude  with  stating  the  properties 
of  this  favourite  beverage. 

The  moderate  use  of  wine  cer- 
tainly conduces  to  health,  especially 
in  weak  and  languid  Iwibits  :  hence 
it  has  been  emphatically  termed  the 
"  milk  of  the  aged  :"  it  accelerates 
the  circulation  j  invigorates  both 
the  bodily  and  the  mental  faculties) 
increases  the  a6tionof  the  stomach ; 
and  is  of  essential  service  to  con- 
valescents, especially  to  those  who 
are  recovering  from  the  severe  at- 
tacks of  typhus,  or  other  malig- 
nant fevers.  On  the  other  hand,  in- 
temperance in  wine  is  produftive 

of  DRUNKENNESS,  Or  INTOXICA- 
TION, with  all  their  attendant 
evils  J  and  not  unfrequently  lays 
the  foundation  both  of  acute  and 
of  chronic  disorders  :  the  mental 
powers  are  impaired ;  and  linger- 
ing death  only  terminates  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  debauchee. — Hence, 
we  seriously  advise  parents,  to  be- 
ware of  giving  wine  to  their  chil- 
dren indiscriminately  j  because,  to 
them,  it  can  be  of  service  only 
vwhen  taken  as  a  medicine  :  and 
those  injudicious  persons,  who  en- 
courage young  people  to  take  wine 
hahitually  at  their  m^als,  are  guilty 
of  an  abuse,  which  cannot  be  easily 
repaired,  by  future  abstinence. 
WINNOW,  or  more  properly, 

WiNNOWING-MACblNE,  is  a  COO- 

trivance,  employed  for  separating, 
by  an  artificial  current  of  air,  the 
chaff  from  the  grain,  after  it  ha> 
been  thrashed  out  of  the  straw. 

In  the  year  1797,  a  patent  was 
granted  to  Mr.  W.  S.  Dix,  for  his 
invention  of  a  winnowing-machiue, 
designed  to  clear  grain  from  the 
straw,  instead  of  tlirashing, — It. 
consists- 
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consists  of  an  upright  square  frame, 
furnished  with  a  hopper  for  receiv- 
ing the  corn,  while  in  the  ear  :  the 
grain  is  separated  from  the  chaff. 
By  means  of  the  fridion  of  a  large 
circular  rubber.  The  implement 
is  set  in  motion  by  a  pair  of  ribbed 
rollers,  conneded  with  the  main 
axle,  by  a  band  or  strap ;  and  this 
axle  is  turned  by  the  aid  of  a  com- 
mon hand- winch. 

The  advantages  resulting  from 
the  use  of  this  contrivance,  are  by 
the  patentee  stated  to  be  as  follow: 

1.  No  grain  will  be  scattered  5 
and  the  farmer  will  be  enabled  to 
carry  in  one  waggon,  ten  times 
more  corn  in  the  ear",  in  sacks, 
and  without  the  straw,  than  possi- 
bly can  be  conveyed  withih^  straw, 
at  one  load. 

2.  As  the  same  quantity  of  corn 
m^y  thus  be  conveyed  in  one  day, 
as  is  usually  performed  in  ten,  it 
follows,  that  not  only  nine  days  la- 
bour, both  of  men  and  cattle,  may 
be  saved,  but  also  the  risk  oi  wet 
weather,  which  frequently  injures 
the  grain,  and  increases  the  ex- 
pence  of  housing,  is  in  this  man- 
ner effectually  avoided. 

3.  The  corn  being  in  the  ears 
Without  the  straw,  and  such  ears 
being  rough,  it  will  lie  lightly,  so 
as  to  admit  a  free  current  of  air: 
hence,  sivtating  and  shrinking  of 
the  grain  will  be  prevented ;  which 
accident  often  happens,  when  ma- 
naged according  to  the  prevailing 
method. 

4.  Theearsof  cotn,  thus  sepa- 
rated from  the  straw,  will  occupy 
incomparably  less  room  in  the 
barn  j  consequently  farmers  will 
be  enabled  to  guard  it  more  com- 
pletely from  the  depredations  of 
tats,  mice,  and  other  vermin. 

5.  The  reed,  or  prime  straw,  be* 
fbg  thus  preserved  in  a  sound  statc> 
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will  be  more  fit  for  thatching,  col- 
lar-making, the  manufacture  of 
hats,  &c.  for  it  is  neither  broken 
nor  split,  as  generally  happens 
when  the  flail  is  employed  :  at  the 
same  time,  all  the  wa^Mra/ chaff  re- 
mains in  an  integral  state  for  feed- 
ing cattle. 

Lastly,  every  grain  is  by  means 
of  such  contrivance  separated  from 
the  ears :  thus,  the  advantages  of 
a  thrashing  and  winnowing  ma- 
chine are  combined  5  and  Mr.  Dix. 
is  of  opinion  that  every  farmer, 
who  adopts  the  various  methods 
proposed  in  the  specification  of  his 
patent,  will  find  an  increase  of  pro- 
duce, far  exceeding  the  most  san- 
guine expectations. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  justly  ap- 
prehended, that  most  agriculturists 
who  are  already  provided  with 
large  barns,  and  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  submit  their  corn  to  tlie 
action  of  the  flail,  in  the  manner  of 
their  forefathers,  will  not  be  dis- 
posed to  introduce  new  methods, 
unless  convinced  of  their  superi- 
ority, by  the  most  decisive  result 
of  experience.  And,  as  we  can- 
not, in  this  instance,  produce  vouch- 
ers to  attest  the  excellence  of  Mr. 
Dix's  plan,  we  decline  entering  in- 
to any  examination  of  its  merits  : 
• — for  the  satisfaction  of  our  coun- 
try-readers, therefore,  we  shall  lay- 
before  them  (in  the  Supplement 
to  this  volume)  a  description  and 
delineation  of  a  simpUfied  /f7w- 
nowing  Machine)  the  drawing  and 
engraving  of  which,  could  not  be 
procured  in  due  time  for  the  pre^ 
sent  Number. 

WiNTER-cRESSES  J  or  Winter* 
ilocket.  See  Mustard,  the 
Hedge. 

WIRE,  is  a  cylindrical  piece  of 
gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  or  other 
metal,  focced  and  drawn  through 

Z  2  hole^ 
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Iioles  of  an  iron  frame :  it  is  made 
of  various  sizes,  according  to  the 
purposes  for  which  it  is  designed. 

Although  considerable  quantities 
of  this  article  are  manufactured  in 
Britain,  yet  they  are  inadequate  to 
supply  the  market:  hence,  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  import  large 
parcels  of  wire,  which  is  subje6t  to 
various  duties.  Thus,  brass  and 
copper- wire  pays  the  sum  of  21. 
17s.  5|d.  per  cwt.  :  iron-wire ^ 
3l.  3s.  6|d.  per  cwt. :  latten-wire, 
2l.  18s.  Sfd.  per  cwt.  :  steel-wire, 
lid.  per  lb. :  virginal-wire ,  if  of 
br>ass  or  copper,  81.  Is.  7|d.  per 
cwt. ;  but,  if  it  be  made  of  iron, 
it  is  subje6t  to  the  charge  of  8l  2s. 
9|d.  per  cwt.  By  .the  10  Ann, 
C.26.  §.65  ;  the  15  Geo.  II.  e,  20; 
and  the  22  Geo.  II.  c.  36,  gold  and 
silver  wire  is  prohibited  to  be  im- 
ported, on  pain  of  forfeiting  the 
goods,  and  incurring  a  fine  of  lOOl. 
The  Stat.  13  and  14  Car.  II.  c. 
19,  also  prohibits  the  importation 
of  card-wire,  or  iron- wire  em- 
ployed in  making  wool-cards,  on 
forfeiting  the  goods  or  their  value : 
and,  if  any  wire,  smaller  than^/ze- 
Ji7ie,  or  superfine,  or  any  wool- 
cards,  or  other  wares  made  of  iron- 
wire,  be  imported,  excepting  from 
Ireland,  they  are  liable  to  be  seized. 

WiTHEN-TREE.     See  Sallow. 

WITHERS,  a  term  in  farriery, 
denoting  the  jun6ture  of  the  shoul- 
der-bone, at  the  bottom  of  the 
neck  and  mane.—Tbis  important 
part  of  the  horse's  body,  is  liable 
to  bruises,  generally  occasioned  by 
a  narrow  saddle;  frequently  form- 
ing Imposthumes  3  and,  if  impro- 
perly treated,  becoming  fistulous. 

On  the  first  appearance  of  the 

swelling,  it  should  be  bathed  with 

hot  vinegar,  three  or  four  times  in 

^  tlie  day :  but,  if  tliis  fomentation 
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be  i/isufficlent  to  disperse  the  ta- 
mor,  an  ounce  of  oil  of  vitriol  may- 
be added  to  a  quart  of  vinegar,  or 
half  an  ounce  of  white  vitriol  dis-  j 
solved  in  a  small  portion  of  water^  J 
may  be  mixed  with  the  former  li* 
quid,  and  the  compound  be  ap-- 
plied  to  the  part  afteded. — If  the 
swelling  be  attended  with  pain, 
heat,  and  small  watery  pustule^ 
it  ought  to  be  bathed  with  the  fol- 
lowing preparation  : — Take  2  oz. 
of  crude  sal  ammoniac,  and  boil  it 
in  a  quart  of  lime-water:  when 
it  has  subsided,  pour  ofi^  the  de- 
co6lion,  and  add  to  it  half  a  pinf 
of  spirit  of  wine ;  after  which,  the' 
tumor  should  be  dressed  with  lin- 
seed oil,  or  elder-ointment,  in  ordei 
to  soften  the  skin. 

In  critical  swellings,  however, 
repellents  should,  on  no  account^ 
be  resorted  to ;  but  it  will  be  pre 
per  to  apply  suppurating  poultices. 
Experienced  farriers  advise,  nevei 
to  open  these  tumors  till  they  spon? 
taneously  burst ;  as  otherwise  the 
excoriation  will  become  spongy, 
discharge  a  bloody  ichor,  anf 
speedily  degenerate  into  a  foul  ul- 
cer. Where  fungous  flesh  hap* 
pens  to  be  troublesome,  and  th« 
matter  discharged  is  of  a  yellow 
colour,  and  an  oily,  viscid,  con- 
sistence, pledgets  soaked  in  th< 
following  composition  have  provec 
very  successful :  Dissolve  half  an 
ounce  of  blue  vitriol  in  a  pint  a 
water  3  add  oil  of  turpentine,  an( 
rc6tified  spirit  of  wine,  each  4  oz.; 
white-wine  vinegar  6  oz.j  oil 
vitriol,  and  oxymel  of  verdigrease 
each  2  oz. — Farther,  let  the  tui 
mefied  part  be  washed  with 
mixture  of  spirit  of  wine  and  vi 
negar.  But,  when  the  cavities 
the  wound  are  fistulous,  the  cal 
losities  must,  if  pra^icable,  be  eX' 
lirpatdi 
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tirpated  with  a  knife,  and  the  re- 
mainder destroyed  by  escharotics. 

WOAD,  or  Isatis,  L.  a  genus  of 
plants  comprehending  6  species,  of 
which  only  the  tin&oria,  or  Wild 
Woad,  is  a  native  of  Britain.  It  is 
biennial;  grows  in  corn-fields,  prin- 
cipally at  New  Barns,  in  the  Isle  of 
Ely;  where  it  flowers  in  the  months 
or  June  and  July.  The  stalk  attains 
a  height  of  from  3  to  4  feet  j  and 
the  leaves  are  eaten  by  cows,  but 
refused  by  horses,  goats,  and  sheep : 
these  leaves  are  highly  valued  by 
dyers,  for  the  beautiful  blue  colour 
<which  they  impart  to  wool ;  hence, 
this  vegetable  is  cultivated  to  a 
considerable  extent. 

Woad  prospers  in  a  deep  fat 
loam,  though  a  moderately  rich 
and  mixed  soil  is  the  most  pro- 
per :  as  this  plant  remarkably 
exhausts  the  ground,  more  than 
two  crops  should  never  be  taken  in 
succession.  The  land  ought  to  be 
ploughed  four  times  ;  first,  shortly 
before  the  winter  ;  a  second  time 
in  the  spring,  when  it  will  be  ad- 
visable to  form  the  ridges  3  a  third 
time  in  June  ;  and,  lastly,  towards 
the  end  of  July,  or  early  in  August : 
in  the  intervals  between  each 
ploughing,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
narrow  the  soil,  so  that  all  weeds 
may  be  destroyed. 

Woad,  in  this  country,  is  sown 
early  in  August,  and  generally 
broad-cast,  though  the  drill-hus- 
bandry is  the  most  advantageous. 
At  the  end  of  two  or  three  weeks, 
the  plants  must  be  hoed,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  at  least  six  inches ;  after 
wiiich  they  will  require  no  farther 
attention,  except  a  careful  weeding 
in  0(Stober,  and  particularly  in  the 
month  of  March. 

The  proper  time  for  gathering 
the  leaves,  is  determined  by  their 
fuil  growth,  and  the  first  change  of 
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colour  at  their  points  :  they  are  cut 
with  an  edged  tool,  and  colle6ted 
into  baskets  by  women  and  chil- 
dren. If  the  land  be  good,  three 
or  four  successive  crops  may  be 
taken ;  but  the  two  first  are  the 
finest,  and  produce  from  25l.  to 
30l.  per  ton  3  whereas,  the  third  or 
fourth  do  not  sell  for  more  than  7 
or  81.  per  ton.  After  the  leaves  ar« 
gathered,  they  are  submitted  to  the 
a6tion  of  mills,  similar  to  those 
employed  for  grinding  oak-bark; 
and  in  which  they  are  reduced  to  a 
kind  of  pulp.  The  woad  is  theo 
laid  in  small  hjeaps,  which  arc 
closely  and  smoothly  pressed  down. 
As  often  as  the  crust,  formed  on 
tlie  outside,  cracks  or  separates,  it 
is  again  closed,  to  preserve'  the 
strength  of  the  colouring  matter. 
In  this  state,  it  remains  for  a  fort- 
night 3  at  the  expiration  of  which, 
the  heaps  are  broken  up  5  the  ex- 
ternal part  is  worked  into  a  mass ; 
and  the  whole  is  formed  into  oval 
balls,  cither  by  tlie  hand,  or  by 
means  of  moulds.  The  balls  are 
now  exposed  to  the  sun,  under 
shelter ;  when  perfectly  dry,  they 
are  ready  for  sale  3  or  are  prepared 
for  the  vat,  in  the  manner  stated 
vol.  ii.  p.  202. — Such  is  the  pro- 
cess which  woad  undergoes,  before 
it  becomes  fit  for  dyeing  Hue  co- 
lours 3  butM.  AsTRuc  is  of  opi- 
nion, that,  if  this  vegetable  were 
cured  in  the  same  manner  as  in- 
digo, it  would  produce  a  colour  of 
equal  lustre  to  that  obtamed  from 
such  expensive  foreign  drug.  Thus, 
considerable  sums  of  money,  that 
are  annually  exported  for  indigo, 
might  probal)ly  be  saved  3  a  con- 
jc6ture  which  is  now  corroborattd 
by  the  test  of  experience. — Dam- 
BOURNEY  dircAs  to  boil  the  fresh 
leaves  of  woad  with  diluted  bul- 
locks'' blood,  or  iTJore  cffeftually 
Z  3  wltK 
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with  caustic  soap-boilers'  ley:  in 
this  simple  manner,  a  dark-green 
deco6tion  of  a  blueish  shade  will 
be  obtained  ;  and,  after  clarifying 
the  liquor,  it  will  form  a  blue  pre- 
cipitate 3  which,  dissolved  in  oil  of 
vitriol,  and  properly  diluted,  im- 
parts a  beautiful  colour  to  woollen 
cloth.  Farther,  even  the  leaves,  in 
a  state  of  fermentation  with  pure 
water,  on  adding  a  small  portion  of 
a  caustic  alkaline  ley,  afford  a  line 
blue  sediment,  resembling  the  true 
indigo. 

WOLFs-BANE,  the  Large 
Blue,  or  Monk  s-Hood,  Acnni- 
turn  Napellusy.  L.  is  an  exotic  pe- 
rennial, growing  wild  in  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Switzerland  and 
France. — The  juice  of  this  plant 
possesses  a  disagreeable  smell,  and 
an  acrid  taste  :  of  the  latter,  how- 
ever, it  is  in  a  great  measure  di- 
vested by  inspissation.  Being  one 
of  the  most  adive  vegetable  poi- 
sons, when  taken  in  large  portions, 
it  excites  sickness,  vomiting,  di- 
arrhoea, giddiness,  delirium,  faint- 
ing, cold  sweats,  convulsions,  and 
death. 

Dr.  Stoekk,  of  Vienna,  informs 
us,  that  the  Wolf's-bane  is  a  very 
efFe6lual  remedy  in  glandular  swell- 
ings, tlie  itch,  amaurosis,  in  gouty 
and  rheumatic  pains,  intermittent 
fevers,  and  in  convulsions.  He 
prescribed  10  grains  of  the  pow- 
der to  be  taken  at  night,  and  in  the 
morning ;  but  the  dose  is  to  be 
gradually  increased  to  6  grains  of 
the  inspissated  juice,  twice  every 
day.  Other  physicians  have  em- 
ployed a  tinflure  prepared  of  one 
part  of  the  dry,  pulverized  leaves 
of  this  herb,  and  six  parts  of  spirit 
of  wine  j  in  doses  of  40  drops. — 
In  Britain,  however,  this  remedy 
has  not  answered  the  high  expec- 
tatipns  fornjed  of  its  virtues^  though 
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it  doubtless  is  a  very  aftive,  and 
useful  medicinal  plant,  if  duly  pre- 
pared, and  regularly  prescribed. 

A  deco6lion  of  the  roots  of  the 
Wolf's-bane,  affords  an  efBcacious 
liquor  for  destroying7'tt^^5 .- — if  this 
root  be  reduced  to  powder,  mixed 
with  oatmeal  and  honey,  or  any 
other  palatable  vehicle,  and  thus 
exposed  to  rats  or  mice,  it  will  cor- 
rode and  inflame  their  intestines, 
so  as  speedily  to  prove  a  fatal  re- 
past.— ^The  juice  expressed  from 
this  plant,  is  occasionally  poured  on 
flesh,  and  thus  employed  as  a  bait 
to  allure  wolves,  foxes,  and  other 
beasts  of  prey. 

Lastly,  it  is  remarkable,  that  the 
best  antidote  for  the  poison  of  the 
Monk's-hood,  is  asserted  to  be  the 
root  of  the  anthora,  a  species  of  the 
same  genus,  called  healthful,  or 
luholesome  Monk's-hood. 

WoLF-FisH.     See  Sea-wolf. 

WOLVES-TEETH,  in  farriery, 
frequently  occur  in  old-  horses, 
when  the  upper  bones  of  the  mouth 
considerably  project  over  the  lower 
ones :  thus,  the  almost  only  incon- 
venience resulting  from  this  cir- 
cumstance is,  that  the  points  of  the 
teeth  prick,  and  lacerate,  either  the 
tongue  or  gums,  and  thus  distress 
the  animal  when  feeding. — In  or- 
der to  remedy  such  defedt,  the  su- 
perfluous prominences,  or  unequal 
points  of  the  teeth,  may  be  filed 
down  3  by  which  simple  expedient, 
these  useful  bones  will  be  reduc©4 
to  their  natural  size. 

Wolverene.     Sec  Bear. 

WOOD,  denotes  the  fibrous  sub- 
stance, of  which  the  branches^ 
trunks,  and  roots  of  trees,  are 
principally  composed. 

Having  already  stated  the  most 

approved    methods    of  seasoning 

wood,  under  the  article  Timber, 

we  shall  at  present  dired  our  at- 

/  tentioi^ 
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rention  to  the  most  advantageous 
expedients  that  have  been  devised 
for  preserving  this  useful  substance; 
and  conclude  with  an  account  of 
the  best  modes  of  imparting  to  it 
different  colours. 

To  render  timber  more  durable, 
it  has  been  recommended  to  saw 
the  trees  into  scantlings  ;  or,  where 
the  wood  is  designed  to  be  used 
entire,  to  hew  it  into  the  requisite 
shape  i  when  it  is  to  be  laid  in  a 
bed  of  sand  (contained  in  a  case  or 
shell  of  brick-work)  and  heated  by- 
means  of  a  furnace,  built  beneath. 
As  soon  as  the  wood  becomes  hot, 
the  sap  exudes,  and  is  imbibed  by 
the  sand  3  in  consequence  of  which, 
the  quality  of  the  timber  is  greatly 
improved.  This  method  has  been 
successfully  tried  3  but,  as  it  is  too 
expensive.  Dr.  Lewis  advises  all 
wood,  that  is  exposed  to  the  incle- 
mency of  the  weather,  to  be  coated 
with  a  preparation  of  pulverized 
pit-coal  and  melted  tar,  reduced  to 
the  consistence  of  paint,  which  he 
has  found  very  efficacious.  In  those 
cases,  however,  where  piles,  or 
other  masses  of  timber,  are  subje6t 
to  the  adion  of  water,  the  most 
simple  mode  of  preserving  it,  is 
that  employed  in  the  Bermuda 
Islands,  and  otlier  parts  of  Ame- 
rica. It  consists  in  covering  such 
wood  repeatedly  with  train  or 
whale-oil,,  allowing  each  coat  to 
become  perfedly  dry,  before  an- 
other is  applied. — For  prm^enting 
the  combustion  of  wood,  the  read- 
er will  consult  the  article  Fire- 
proof. 

Mahogany,  ebony,  and  the  liner 
woods,  being  very  expensive,  ar- 
tisans have  contrived  various  pre- 
parations for  tinging  timber,  so 
as  to  be  with  difficulty  distinguish- 
ed from  them.  Thus,  ebony  may 
be    instated,  ^  by    boiling    clean, 
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smooth  box  in  oil,  till  It  become 
perfectly  black  j  or,  by  washing 
pear-tree  wood,  that  has  been  pre- 
viously planed,  with  aqua-fortis, 
and  drying  it  in  a  shady  place,  in 
the  open  air 3  after  which,  writing- 
ink  must  repeatedly  be  passed  over 
it,  and  the  wood  dried  in  a  similar 
manner,  till  it  acquire  a  deep  black 
colour.  It  may  then  be  polished 
with  wax  and  a  woollen  cloth,  which 
will  give  it  a  fine  lustre. 

In  the  new  "  TransaSiions  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  G'ottingeii"  Prof. 
Beckmann  has  published  the  re- 
sult of  numerous  experiments,  re- 
lative to  the  staining  or  dyeing  of 
wood.  He  direds,  for  instance,  a' 
piece  of  plane-tree  to  be  put  into  a 
glass  vessel,  containing  pulverized 
dragon's-blood  mixed  with  oil  or 
turpentine,  and  placed  over  the 
fire  :  in  a  short  time,  the  wood  will 
acquire  a  beautiful  colour,  resem- 
bling that  of  mahogany  3  and  th^ 
dragon's-blood,  adhering  to  tJie  sur- 
face, may  be  separated  by  applying 
redified  spirit  of  wine.  If  gam- 
boge be  dissolved  in  spirit  of  tur- 
pentine, it  will  impart  a  bright-yel- 
low colour ;  and  one  part  of  dra- 
gon's-blood, with  two  of  gamboge^ 
communicate  various  shades  to  the 
wood  of  the  beech  and  plane-trees. 
A  fine  walnut-tree  tint  may  be 
obtained,  by  rubbing  common  wood 
with  a  mixture,  prepared  of  the 
bark  of  the  trees,  or  the  shells  of 
walnuts,  previously  dried,  pulve- 
rized, and  reduced  to  a  proper  con" 
sistence  with  nut-oil. 

Another  preparation  for  commu- 
nicating a  perfect  mahogany- colour 
to  inferior  woods,  especially  tliose 
of  the  elm,  maple,  and  sycamore- 
trees,  consists  of  the  following  in- 
gredients :  Dissolve  two  drams  of 
dragon's-blood,  one  dram  of  wild 
alkanct  (Anchusa  tmHorUif  L.), and 

7^  4  luat" 
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laalf  a  dram  of  aloe,  in  half  "a  pint 
of  refilled  spirit  of  wine.  Previ- 
ously to  using  this  tinfture,  the 
wqod  ought  to  be  moistened  with 
^qua-fortisj  when  two  or  three 
coats  of  the  former,  eacli  being  al- 
lowed to  dry  before  the  next  is 
applied,  will  be  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  efFeft. 

In  March,   1778,  a  patent  was 
granted  to  Mr,  Humphrey  Jackt 
SON,  for  his  method  of  beautifying, 
and  preserving  the  colour  of  every 
kind  of  wood,  by  means  of  a  stain, 
varnish,  and  powder.     He  directs 
the  substance  first  to  be  polished 
with  the  foUowirig  composition  : — 
Take  pumice-stoneandburnt  alum, 
of  each  equal  parts  j  lapis  calami- 
naris,  and  green -vitriol  calcined  to 
redness,  of  each  half  a  part  5   let 
the  whole  be  reduced  to  a  fine 
powder,  and  rubbed  with  a  woollen 
cloth  on  the  wood,  till  it  acquire  a 
fine  polish :   the  stain  must  now 
be  prepared  as  follows: — Let  61bs. 
of   stick-lac    be   boiled    in    three 
gallons  of  water,  till  the  colour  be 
CKtraded,  when  the  liquor  ought 
to  be  strained :   half  a  pound  of 
jnadder-root  is  also  to  be  boiled  in 
three  quarts  of  water  :  next,  half 
a  pound   of  cochineal,    a   similar 
quantity  of  kermes,  and  4  oz.  of 
clean  scarlet-rags,  are  to  be  digested 
in  a  glass  vessel,  containing  one 
gallon  of  spirit  of  wine,  and  a  so- 
lution of  2  oz.  of  pearl-ash  in  half 
a  pint  of  water,  till  all  the  tinging 
•matter  be  combined  with  the  li- 
quor.    After  straining  it,  the  de- 
co6lion  of  stick-lac  must  be  added, 
and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  aqua-, 
fortis  be  mixed  with  the  whole^  to 
impart  a  proper  red  colour  3  Avhen 
the  compound  may  be  laid  on  -with 
a  brush.— In  order  to  prepare  the 
varnish,' i\\&  patentee  direds  one 
pound  of  clear  white  amber ,  half 
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a  pound  of  copal,  a  similar  quaur 
tity  of  spirit  of  turpentine,  as  well 
as  of  the  oils  of  rosemary,  and 
lavender  j  and  six  pounds  of  nut- 
oil,  to  be  digested  in  a  sand-heat, 
till  the  oils  acquire  the  consist- 
ence of  syrup  :  the  liquor  is  now 
to  be  strained  for  use  j  and,  when 
the  varnish  becomes  clear,  it  must 
be  applied  to  the  stained  wood  witli 
a  painter's  brush ;  after  which  it 
should  be  suffered  to  dry. 

A  patent  was  Ukewise  granted, 
in  November,  1791*  to  Samuel 
Bentham,  Esq.  for  his  invention 
of  a  method »'of  planing  wood. — 
Our  limits  will  not  admit  of  an 
analysis  of  his  diffiise  specification  : 
we  shall  therefore  only  state  that,  by 
his  contrivance,  the  operation  of 
planing  is  simplified  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  animals,  steam,  water* 
machinery,  and  other  brute  or  in- 
animate agents,  may  be  advan- 
tageously employed. — A  minute 
account  of  his  patent  is  inserted  in 
the  5th  vol.  of  the  "  Repertory  of 
ArtSy'  &c.  . 

Various  other  methods  of  stain- 
ing wood  Hue,  green,  purple,  red 
and  yellow,  are  pra6tised  by  arti- 
ficers. Of  these,  we  shall  com- 
municate only  the  most  expeditious, 
and  least  expensive. 

Blue: — Take  2  drams  of  the 
best  indigo  reduced  to  a  fine  pow- 
der 3  pufit  in  a  glass  with  2  oz.  of 
oil  of  vitriol,  and  agitate  them  with 
a  new  clay-pipe.— After  stand- 
ing 10  or  12  hours,  at  the  farthest, 
in  a  temperate  place,  pour  it  into 
a  large  glass  vessel,  or  china  bowl^ 
and  add  such  a  portion  of  pure 
water  as  may  be  exj)edient  to  give 
it  the  tint  required. — Those,  to 
whom  the  saving  of  time  is  an  ob- 
ject, may  purchase  this  staining 
liquor  ready  preparedjt  from  the 
dyer.     Another  mode  of  tinging 
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wood  blue.  Is  that  of  dissolving 
verdigrease  in  distilled  vinegar  ; 
then  making  a  separate  solution  of 
2  oz.  of  pure  pearl-ashes  in  a  pint 
of  water  :  the  former  liquid  should 
be  first  repeatedly  applied  to  the 
surface  of  tlie  wood,  till  it  be  of 
9,  sufficiently  deep  green  colour  j 
"when  the  latter  preparation  must 
be  drawn  over  it,  with  a  soft 
painter's  brush,  as  often  as'  may  be 
necessary  to  change  it  to  a  proper 
blue  c^st. 

Green: — Dissolve  purified  ver- 
digrease  in  distilled  vinegar,  or  in 
^qua-fortis  diluted  with  15  or  20 
times  its  weight  of  water,  and  ap- 
ply the  solution  to  wood  previously 
warmed. 

PuRi'L£  : — ^Take  1  oz.  of  log- 
wood, and  2  drams  of  Brazil- wood; 
boil  them  together  in  a  quart  of 
water,  slowly,  over  a  moderate 
fire  :  when  one-half  of  the  fluid  is 
evaporated,  it  must  be  strained, 
and  several  times  laid  on  the  wood, 
with  a  proper  brush,  till  it  have  re- 
ceived a  dark-red  shade.  Thus 
prepared,  and  being  allowed  to 
become  perfectly  dry,  it  may  be 
changed  to  a  fine  purple  shade,  by 
<Jrawing  over  it  repeatedly  a  weak 
solution  of  the  purest  pearl-ash, 
aaamely,  one  dram  in  a  pint  of 
water.  Some  dexterity,  however, 
must  be  exerted  on  this  occasion  ; 
as,  by  too  sudden  and  frequent 
applications  of  either  of  the  two 
liquids,  the  colour  is  very  apt  to 
assume  a  dark  blue,  instead  of  a 
purple  shade. 

Rkd  : — Take  2  oz.  of  Brazil- 
wood, and  2  drams  of  purified 
pot-ash;  mix  them  with  a  quart  of 
water  J  and  let  the  composition 
stand  in  a  warm  place  for  several 
days  ;  stirring  it  occasionally. — 
When  sufficiently  extracted,  tlic 
9ploured  liquor  must  be  decanted. 
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moderately  warmed,  and  in  that- 
state  applied  to  the  wood  as  many 
times  as  may  be  deemed  necessary 
for  giving  it  a  more  or  less  bright 
cast.  Next,  a  solution  of  alum, 
in  the  proportion  of  2  oz.  to  a 
quart  of  water,  is  to  be  laid  on  the 
wood  (while  it  is  still  wet  from  the 
former  stain)  with  a  soft  brush,  or 
other  instrument. — After  polishing 
the  articles  thus  stained,  their  co- 
lour may  be  rendered  still  more 
beautifuTi  and  permilnent,  by  giv- 
ing them  one  or  more  coats,  with 
a  varnish  prepared  of  shell-lac. 

Yellow  : — ^This  deliccitc  tint 
may  be  easily  imparted  to  wood, 
which  is  naturally  white  :  for  this 
purpose,  take  1  oz.  of  pulverized 
turmeric,  and  a  pint  of  reditied 
spirit  of  wine;  shake  them  in  a 
glass  bottle;  allow  the  infusion  to 
stand^  for  several  days,  closely  co- 
vered :  then  decant  the  liciuor,  and 
lay  it  on  the  wood  repeatedly, 
as  may  be  found  necessary. ■•--A 
cheaper  method,  however,  con- 
sists in  applying  weak  aqua-fortis 
to  wood  previously  warmed,  and 
immediately  after  the  stain  is  given, 
holding  it  to  the  lire,  at  some  dis- 
tance, till  it  acquire  the  desired 
cast.  But  it  should  be  remarked, 
that  the  aqua-fortis  must  be  suffi- 
ciently diluted  with  water ;  as, 
otherwise,  the  wood  is  apt  to  ac- 
quire a  brown  or  blackish  hue.  In 
order  to  improve  tiie  articles  thus 
stained,  the  same  expedients  may 
be  adopted,  as  those  suggested  in 
the  preceding  paragraph. 

To  conclude : — As  it  is  fre- 
quently an  objc6t  of  some  import- 
ance, to  closeand secure  ihechinks, 
flaws,  or  other  accidental  deleds 
in  wooden  vessels,  in  the  most 
expeditious  manner,  we  con- 
ceive that  a  tough  paste.  Com- 
posed of  whiting,    a  solutiou  of 

gum- 
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gwm-arabic~  or  tragacanth,  and  a 
proper  quantity  of  oak- bark  re- 
duced to  a  fine  powder,  may  b& 
advantageously  applied  to  tubs  or 
casks,  with  a  view  to  prevent  far- 
ther leaking.  But,  on  such  occa- 
sions, it  will  always  be  more  ad- 
visable to  empty  the  vessels  j  and, 
after  drying  them,  to  use  a  ce- 
ment, consisting  of  pitch,  bullocks* 
blood,  linseed-oil,  turpentine,  and 
the  finest  brick-dust,  melted  toge- 
ther in  an  iron  pan  :  before,  how- 
ever, this  powerful  lute  be  laid  on, 
all  the  crevices  or  chinks  ought  to 
be  properly  caulked,  or  filled  up 
■with  tow  or  oakum. 

Wood-ashes.     See  Ashes. 

Wood-bine.  See  Honey- 
suckle, the  Common. 

WOOD-COCK,  or  Scohpax 
rusticola,  L.  a  bird  of  passage, 
generally  appearing  in  England  to- 
ward the  latter  end  of  06tober,  and 
retiring  early  in  March. — It  is 
about  14  inches  in  length,  and, 
with  expanded  wings,  2(5  in  breadth  -, 
the  crown  of  the  head,  hiiid-part  of 
the  neck,  back,  and  coverts  of  the 
'wings,  are  beautifully  marked  with 
ferruginous  red,  black,  and  grey 
colours}  though  the  breast  and 
belly  are  barred  with  numerous 
transverse  lines  of  a  dusky  hue. 

Wood-cocks,  on  their  first  arrival, 
take  up  their-residence  in  copses  of 
9  or  10  years  growth  j  but  seldom 
continue  in  one  place  longer  than 
12  or  i5  days.  They  subsist  on 
worms  and  inse6ts,  which  their 
long  bills  enable  them  to  extra6t 
from  soft  grounds,  and  moist  woods. 
In  the  evening,  these  birds  repair 
to  pools  and  springs,  whence  they 
retire  to  open  fields  and  meadows, 
for  the  remainder  of  the  night.  The 
sportsman  may,  therefore,  with  ad- 
vantage, take  his  stand  in  those  nar- 
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row  passes  on  the  borders  of  woods, 
communicating  with  streams ;  or, 
he  may  watch  these  fowls  about 
the  close  of  the  evening,  near  the 
pools  which  they  frequent. 

As  an  article  of  focd,  the  wood- 
cock affords,  to  the  luxurious,  one 
of  the  most  delicious  dishes ;  its  fla- 
vour is  considered  superior  to  that 
of  the  Partridge. 

Wood-louse.    See  Slaters. 

WOOD-PECKER,  or  Pkus,  L. 
a  genus  of  birds  comprising  lO 
species,  4  of  which  are  frequently 
met  with  in  Britain  :  tbe  following 
of  these  are  the  most  remarkable. 

1.  The  viridis,  or  Green  Wood- 
pecker, is  about  the  size  of  a 
throstle  J  of  a  greenish-yellow 
shade}  and  feeds  entirely  on  in- 
sets: its  principal  employment 
consists  in  climbing  up  and  down 
the  trunks  or  boughs  of  trees,  which 
it  perforates  with  such  exactness, 
as  if  the  holes  were  made  with  hu- 
man art.  After  having  sufficiently 
excavated  an  unsound  tree,  the  fe- 
male deposits  5  or  6  semi-transpa- 
rent, white  eggS}  and  the  young 
brood  are  taught  to  ascend  and  de- 
scend trees,  before  they  are  able  to 
fly. — These  active  birds  are  said  to 
occasion  great  havock  among  bees, 
in 'the  winter  season. 

2.  The  minor,  or  Least-spotted 
Wood-pecker,  scarcely  weighs  one 
ounce,  being  only  about  6  inches 
in  length,  and  11  in  breadth  :  it  is 
likewise  a  formidable  enemy  to 
bees  : — in  the  winter,  this  bird  fre- 
quents orchards,  whither  it  resorts 
for  the  purpose  of  picking  up  th« 
larvae  of  caterpillars,  and  other  in- 
seS.s.  It  also  builds  its  nest  in 
holes  of  trees,  previously  scooped 
out  with  its  penetradng  bill ;  and 
is  known  in  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land, by  the  name  of  hkkivall. 

Wood' 
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Wood -peckers,  though  eaten  by 
the  Italians,  do  not  form  an  article 
of  food  at  the  British  tables. 

WOODROOF,  the  Sweet,  or 
Asperuia  odorata,  L.  an  indigenous 
perennial,  growing  in  woods  and 
shady  places  -,  where  it  flowers  in 
the  month  of  May. — ^This  plant 
possesses  an  exceedingly  grateful 
odour,  that  increases  on  being  mo- 
derately dried:  it  has  a  sub-sa- 
line, and  somewhat  austere  taste ; 
which,  together  with  a  peculiar, 
line  flavour,  it  also  imparts  to  vi- 
nous liquors. — According  to  Lin- 
naeus, the  smell  of  this  herb,  ex- 
pels ticks,  and  other  inseds. 

The  sweet  woodroof  is  supposed 
to  attenuate  viscid  humours,  and 
strengthen  the  bowels  ;  to  remove 
obstructions  of  the  liver  and  bili- 
ary du6tsj  and  was  formerly  es- 
teemed a  medicine  of  great  effica- 
cy in  epilepsies  and  palsies. — ^The 
plant  is  eaten  by  cows,  horses, 
sheep,  and  goats  ;  having  the  re- 
markable property  of  increasing  the 
milk  of  animals,  and  especially  of 
those  first  mentioned. — See  also 
Tea;  p.  194. 

Wood-sage.    See  Wood-GER- 

MANDER. 

Wood-sorrel.  See  Sorrel 
the  Common  Wood. 

Wood-waxen.  See  Dyer's- 
Greenwekd. 

Woody -nightshade.       See 

NfGHTSHADE. 

WOOL,  in  general,  signifies  the 
hairy  substance  which  forms  the 
covering  of  Sheep. 

The  growth  of  wool  is  always 
completed  in  one  year,  when  it 
spontaneously  decays,  and  is  natu- 
jrally  renewed  j  in  which  respedl  it 
resembles  the  hair  of  most  of  the 
lower  animals  J  tliough  that  of 
sheep  is  considerably  finer,  and 
jrpws  witli  more  uniformity,  each 
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filament  advancing  at  an  equal 
distance;  separating  from  the  skin 
nearly  at  the  same  time  j  and,  if  it 
be  not  previously  shorn,  it  falls  off 
naturally ;  the  animal  being  al- 
ready provided  with  a  short  coat  of 
young  wool,  that  undergoes  simi- 
lar changes  in  the  subsequent  year. 
Another  circumstance,  that  dis- 
tinguishes wool  from  hair,  is  its  va- 
rious thickness  in  different  parts  of 
the  same  sheep  -,  being  closer  at 
the  points  than  at  the  roots ;  and 
the  part,  which  grows  during  the 
,  winter,  being  considerably  finer 
tlian  that  produced  in  the  summer. 
— Next  to  Spanish  wool,  the  Eng- 
lish sheep  furnish  the  most  valua- 
ble commodity  of  the  kind  in  Eu- 
rope. 

Wool,  when  first  shorn,  is  called 
a  ^fleece,  and  every  fleece  is  divided 
into  three  kinds,  namely:  The 
prime  or  mother-wool,  which  is 
taken  from  the  neck  and  back  ;  the 
seconds,  or  that  of  the  tails  and 
legs  ;  and  the  thirds,  which  is  ob- 
tained from  the  breast,  and  beneath 
the  belly. 

Thp  finest  and  most  esteemed 
sorts  oY  British  wool,  at  present,  are 
those  obtained  from  tlie  Ryeland, 
South-Down,  Shetland,  Cots  wold, 
Herefordsliire,  and  Cheviot-sheep: 
and,  as  this  article  forms  the  most 
extensive  staple  commodity  of  Bri- 
tish commerce,  various  and  suc- 
cessful attempts  have  lately  been 
made  to  improve  its  quality.  To 
effedt  this  desirable  objedl:,  recourse 
has  been  had  to  intermixing  or 
crossing  the  different  breeds  j  and, 
by  the  patriotic  exertions  of  the 
British  Wool  Society,  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  Lord  Somervillb 
(see  p.  62,  of  the  present  volume), 
and  Dr.  Parry,  the  British  wool 
is  now  little  inferior  to  the  best 
kind  imported  from  Spain. 

Our 
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Our  limits  not  permitting  us  to 
detail  the  results  of  their  useful 
and  interesting  experiments,  we 
shall  only  remark,  that  those  who 
are  about  to  sele'ft  a  flock  of  sheep, 
whether  for  fattening,  or  chiefly  on 
eccount  of  their  wool,  should  not 
venture  to  purchase  any  animals 
without  the  assistance  of  an  emi- 
nent wool-stapler  j  for  such  person, 
being  conversant  with  the  different 
qualities  of  wool,  is  doubtless  bet- 
ter enabled  to  form  an  accurate 
judgnaent,  than  could  be  expefted 
from  any  farmer  or  agriculturist. 
Besides,  the  situations  to  which 
sheep  have  been  accustomed,  ought 
to  be  carefully  investigated.  Those, 
for  instance,  which  have  been  habi- 
tuated to  hilly  or  mountainous  pas- 
tures, should  not  be  removed  to  a 
verdant  plain :  nor  must  the  re- 
verse plan  ever  be  adopted ;  for  it 
is  not  the  gigantic  size  that  consti- 
tutes the  value  of  sheep,  but  an 
ability  to  withstand  the  seasons, 
together  with  a  disposition  to  fatten 
kifidly,  and  to  produce  the  largest 
quantity  of  fine  wool,  in  poor  lands. 
It  is  principally  by  attending  to  the 
natural  hsbits  of  this  noble  animal, 
that  the  Spanish  wool  has  acquired 
such  celebrity.  But,  as  a  complete 
account  of  the  management  of 
sheep  in  Spain,  would  exceed  the 
limits  of  this  work,  we  shall  only 
recommend  to  the  consideration  of 
our  country  readers^  three  remark- 
able circumstances,  to  which  the 
superiority  of  Spanish  wool  is  ge- 
nerally, and  we  believe  justly,  at- 
tributed. 

The  Jirst,  is  the  use  of  Salt  ; 
which,  being  spread  on  small  tiles 
or  slates,  the  animals  are  driven 
among  them,  and  permitted  to  lick 
them  at  pleasure  j  though,  when 
sheep  depasture  on  lime- stone 
walks,  po  salt  is  required.    Thus/ 
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all  acidity  in  the  stomach  is  cor- 
rected :  as,  however,  the  prohibi- 
tory duty  on  that  article  cannot  fail 
to  prove  a  material  obstacle  to  its 
more  general  consumption  for  such 
useful  purpose.  Lord  Somervillp. 
proposes  chalk  to  be  substituted  ; 
and  he  judiciously  remarks  that,  as 
this  fossil  corrects  acidity  in  calves, 
it  may,  with  equal  advantage,  be 
given  to  sheep. 

Secondly,  In  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, red  or  yellow  ochre  is,  by 
the  Spaniards,  constantly  rubbed 
into  the  wool,  with  which  it  incor- 
porates J  and,  while  it  qualifies  the 
perspiration  of  the  animals,  that 
w^ould  otherwise  impart  a  harshness 
to  the  wool,  it  forms  a  covering  alike 
impenetrable  to  heat  and  cold. 

The  third,  and  most  important, 
cause  of  the  excellence  of  Spanish 
fleeces,  is  the  rigorous  observance 
of  the  mesta,  or  Code  of  Sheep- 
laws  ',  in  obedience  to  which,  the 
climate  must  be  changed  accord- 
ing to  the  season,  so  as  constantly 
to  preserve  an  equal  temperature. 
Thus,  the  flocks  are  never  turned 
out  of  the  fold  to  feed,  till  the 
morning  dews  have  evaporated ; 
because  these  are  extremely  preju- 
dicial to  the  health  of  sheep,  and 
frequently  produce  the  rot  of  the 
liver,  and  also  the  foot-rot.  Far- 
ther, these  animals  are  regularly 
sweated,  one  or  two  days  previ- 
ously to  shearing,  in  order  to  make 
the  wool  separate  more  readily; 
and  are  likewise  carefully  housed 
(particularly  if  the  leather  be  cold 
or  rough)  for  several  nights  after 
they  have  been  shorn  y  a  manage- 
ment which,  if  it  be  essential  to 
the  prosperity  of  sheep  in  the  more 
temperate  climates  of  Spain,  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  in  Britain. — 
Those  of  our  readers,  who  wish  to 
investigate  this  important  subje<bt,  v 
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T'ili  meet  with  numerous  and  va- 
luable hints  relative  to  wool,  in 
Lord  Somerville's  "  System  fol- 
ioived  during  the  Two  last  Years 
hjf  the  Board  of  Agriculture,''  &c. 
1800  ;  also  in  the  2d  vol.  of  ''Com- 
municatioiis  to  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture,'''' and,  lastly,  in  Dr.  Par- 
ry's *'  FaBs  and  Ohservations  tend- 
ing to  shew  the  Pra6iicability  and 
Advantage  to  the  Individual  and 
Nation,  of  producing  in  the  British 
Isles,  Clothing  Wool,  equal  to  that 
ef  Spain,"'  &c.  4to.  pp.  93.  4s. 
Cadell  and  Davies,  1800. 

The  utility  of  wool,  as  a  warm 
and  useful  clothing  (see  Cloth, 
Flannel,  &:c.)  ;  and,  when  no 
longer  serviceable  as  a  garment, 
its  shreds  or  rags  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  Soap,  having  already  been 
sufficiently  explained,  it  will, be 
needless  to  enter  into  farther  de- 
tail : — as  the  various  acts  of  parlia- 
ment relative  to  the  wool-trade, 
will  not  admit  of  an  analysis  in  this 
work,  we  shall  conclude  with 
briefly  strt-ng  the  different  exclu- 
sive privileges  that  have  been 
granted  for  dressing,  preparing, 
and  manufacturing  wool,  and  wool- 
len cloth. 

The  following  are  the  principal 
patents  of  which  specifications  have 
been  published,  namely: — 1.  In 
March,  l787,Mr,JoHNHARMAR's, 
for  a  machine  designed  to  raise  a 
shag  on  woollen  cioth  : — 2.  Mr. 
Geo.  Jeffrey's,  in  March,  1791* 
for  a  new  method  of  dyeing  stuffs, 
and  woollen  cloths,  or  various  co- 
lours : — 3.  The  Reverend  Edmund 
Cartw«ight*s,  in  May,  1792,  for 
a  machine  designed  to  comb  wool : 
—4.  Messrs.  Henry  Wright  and 
John  Hawkins,  in  June,  17933 
for  their  invention  of  certain  ma- 
diinery,  that  may  be  employed  in 
4:ombijig,  dressing,  and  preparing 
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wool.— And  5.  Mr.  Thomas CoH- 
Nor's,  in  January,  1795  ;  in  conse- 
quence of  his  newly  invented  ma- 
chine for  batting  wool. — These 
various  contrivances,  however,  be- 
ing too  complex  to  admit  of  plain 
descriptions,  the  inquisitive  reader 
will  consult  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  8th, 
and  12th  volumes  of  the  **  Reper- 
tory of  Arts,''  &c. }  where  full  spe- 
cifications are  inserted,  and  illus- 
trated with  several  engravings. 

Woollen  Cloth.  See  Cloth. 

Work.  See. Labour. 

Work-house.  See  Poor-house. 

WORMS,  are  the  meanest  of 
the  lower  animals.  Those  which 
infest  the  bowels  of  the  human 
body,  are  generally  divided  into 
three  kinds,  namely,  1.  the  asca- 
rides,  or  small  round  and  short 
white  worms  j  2.  the  teres,  or  luni' 
Iricus,  a  round  and  long  worm; 
and,  3.  the /atvzia,  or  tape- worm.— 
Having  already  treated  of  the  first 
and  third  kinds,  under  their  re- 
spective heads,  we  shall  now  give 
an  account  of  the  second,  or  round 
worm. 

Sy7nptoms  of  Worms : — Paleness 
of  the  fac^  3  itching  of  the  nose  ; 
dilatation  of  the  pupil  3  grinding  of 
the  teetli  during  sleep  3  voracious, 
or  bad  appetite  3  fetid  breath  3  nau- 
sea, while  the  belly  is  mostly  in- 
flated, hard,  and  painful.  Erup- 
tions often  appe^ir,  particularly  on 
the  face  :  and,  in  the  morning,  the 
patient  is  affetted  with  a  copious 
flow  of  saliva,  and  an  uncommon 
craving  for  dry  food,  such  as  bread, 
potatoes,  &c. 

The  manner  in  which  worms 
originate  in  the  human  body,  is  not 
yet  ascertained  3  but,  in  general,  it 
has  been  observed,  that  they  are 
found  principally  in  persons  and 
children  of  a  weak  and  relaxed  di- 
gestion; in  such  as  cat  great  quan- 
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titles  of  fruit,  and  raw  vegetable'? ; 
as  well  as  in  the  inhabitants  of  the 
sea-co2st.  Hence  persons,  who  sub- 
sist chiefly  on  fish,  are  often  trou- 
bled with  worms. 

Cure : — To  expel  such  as  already 
exist  in  the  body,  and  to  prevent 
their  re-produdion,  it  will  be  ad- 
visable to  administer  strong  purga- 
tives and  tonics. — ^With  the  former 
intention,  a  variety  of  medicines 
Iiave  been  recommended,  and  many 
imprincipled  empirics  have  levied 
contributions  on  the  credulous;  but 
one  of  the  most  efficacious  reme- 
dies, is  a  composition  of  jalap  and 
calomel,  when  used  in  the  manner 
direfted  p.  ICJO  of  this  volume  :  the 
dose  should  be  repeated  twice  or 
three  times,  during  the  space  of  a 
fortnight.  On  the  intermediate 
days,  the  patient  may  use  the  solu- 
tion of  emetic  tartar  mentioned  in 
the  same  page  3  or  a  dram  of  the 
powder  of  tin,  mixed  with  honey 
or  treacle,  twice  in  the  day.  The 
following  treatment  has  likewise, 
in  many  instances,  been  attended 
with  success.  Take  of  pulverized 
worm-seed,  two  drams;  jalap,  va- 
lerian,^ and  iEthiops  mineral,  of 
each  one  dram  ;  mix  the  whole 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  trea- 
cle, or  honey,  to  form  an  ele6Vuary ; 
of  which  a  tea- spoonful  is  to  be 
taken  twice  a  day.  The  operation 
of  these  medicines  may  be  consi- 
derably increased  by  clysters,  con- 
sisting of  strong  solutions  of  salt 
with  the  addition  of  oil. 

"The  principal  tonics  to  be  used 
against  worm?,  will  be  the  Peru- 
vian bark,  Valerian,  and  Steel ; 
but  none  of  these  adive  drugs  can 
with  safety  be  rei|prted  to,  with- 
out proper  advice. — The  patient's 
diet  should  be  duly  regulated  :  his 
beverage  ought  to  consist  of  cold 
water,  or  sweetened  with  honey. 
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carefully  avoiding  new  beer,  an^ 
all  fermented  liquors. — Coffee,  tea, 
and  fat  broths,  must  also  be  ab- 
stained from;  but  a  draught  of 
water,  in  which  crude  mercury  has 
been  boiled,  taken  every  morning^ 
before  breakfast,  is  asserted  to  be 
one  of  the  most  efficacious  diet- 
drinks. — ^With  regard  to  solid  food, 
the  bread  ought  to  be  well  baked, 
and  a  slice  spread  with  treacle  and 
scraped  carrot,  garlick,  or  pulve- 
rized wormseed,  eaten  every  morn- 
ing, has  often  been  productive  of 
good  elfe6ts.  Onions,  horse-radish, 
salted  and  dried  animal  food  (even 
sound  Dutch  herrings,  occasion- 
ally), as  well  as  spices,  and  ripe 
fruit,  are  here  proper  articles  of 
food.  On  the  other  hand,  all  such 
substances  as  tend  to  occasion  fla- 
tulence ;  especially  white  cabbage, 
pease,  dried  beans,  potatoes,  and 
other  farinaceous  articles)  for  in- 
stance, pastry,  confeftionar}-,  and 
whatever  is  of  a  fat  and  oily  na- 
ture, particularly  pork,  ham,  &:c, 
must  be  carefully  avoided. 

Children  troubled  with  worms, 
should  take  moderate  exercise;  and 
be  directed  to  masticate  their  food 
properly.  It  is  farther  absolutely 
necessary,  that  the  motions  of  their 
linibs  and  body  should  never  be 
.  constrained  by  tight  garments,  par- 
ticularly those  around  the  belly  and 
hips ;  as  such  injudicious  prattices 
cannot  fail  ultimately  to  impair 
their  digestion. 

Worm,  the  Blind.  See  vol.  'u 
p.  288. 

WORMS,  or  Earth- WORM?, 
in  husbandr)',  Ure  veiy  irtjurious 
creatures,  especially  in  corn-fields  5 
where  they  consume  the  young 
roots,  and  thus  destroy  the  greater 
part  of  the  crop. 

To  prevent  such  depredations,  it 
has  been  recommended  to  manure 
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the  soil  with  sooi,  or  sah-,  or  to 
'sprinkle  it  with  sea- water  j  and, 
v/here  this  cannot  be  easily  pro- 
cured, with  a  solution  of  bay-salt 
'  in  common  water.  The  brine  of 
saked  meat  rnay  likewise  be  era- 
ployed  in  gardens  ;  or,  if  walnut- 
leaves  be  steeped  in  water  for  a  few 
days,  the  fluid  will  acquire  such  a 
degree  of  bitterness^  as  to  prove  a 
certain  poison  to  reptiles  of  every 
description. 

Worm,  the  Glow.  See  Glow- 
worm. 

Worm,  the  Silk.  See  Silk- 
worm. 

Worm,  the  Tape.  See  Tape- 
worm. 

Worms,  in  Jpogs,  See  vol.  ii. 
p.  151. 

Worms,  in  Hbr^w.   SeeBoTxs,. 

Worm  WOOD,  theCommon.  See 

MUGWORT, 

WORMWOOD,  the  Sea,  or 
Sea  Southern-wood,  Artemisia 
.  maritima,  L.  is  an  indigenous  pe- 
rennial, growing  on  the  sea-coasts, 
and  flowering  in  the  month  of  Au- 
gust.— In  its  wild  state,  the  odour 
of  this  plant  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  Marum  Germander  (see  vol.  ii. 
p.  309)  5  or  of  Camphor  ;  but, 
when  cultivated  in  gardens,  it  be- 
comes less  fragrant.  Its  virtues 
,.  correspond  with  those  of  the  Mug- 
*  wort,  or  Common  Wormwood, 
though  in  an  inferior  degree. 

The  Sea  Wormwood  is  fre- 
.quently  used  as  an  ingredient  in 
distilled  waters :  when  triturated 
with  fine  sugar,  it  is  formed  into 
a  conserve. — ^This  marine  plant  is 
eaten  by  horses ,;  but  refused  by 
cows,  goats,  and  sheep. 

WORT,  is  an  infusion  of  malt, 
from  which  different  kinds  of  Ale 
and  Beer  are  brewed. 

Hurt  possesses  considerable  anti- 
septic properties,   atid  has  often 
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proved  an  excellent  diet-drink^ 
wLich  remarkably  promoted  the 
cure  of  the  true  Scurvy  : — it  may 
^Iso  be  advantageously  used  as 
common  beverage,  in  cancerous 
ulcers,  and  in  all  other  cases, 
where  a  strong  putrid  disposifion 
prevails  in  the  fluids. 

WOUND,  in  surgery,  is  a  re- 
cent and  violent  solution  of  con- 
tinuity in  a  soft,  external  part  of 
the, body;  being  attended  with  an 
effusion  of  blood. — ^lo  enter  into 
a  full  discussion  of  the  different 
kinds  of  wounds,  as  denominated 
from  the  parts  affe(Sed,  would  ex- 
ceed the  limits  of  this  work ;  we. 
shall,  therefore,  first  give  a  short 
account  of  wounds  in  general,  and 
afterwards  treat  of  such  casualties, 
according  to  their  particular  situa- 
tions. 

The  danger  attending  a  wound, 
depends  chiefly  on  the  part  which 
is  injured,  and  on  the  constitutiq^i 
of  the  patient.  If,  however,  the 
heart,  any  of  the  large  internal 
blood-vessels,  the  spinal  marrow, 
or  the  brain,  be  wounded,  the  as- 
sistance of  an  expert  surgeon  ought 
instantly  to  be  procured  j  as  the 
event  generally  proves  fatal.  Si- 
milar consequences  may  be  appre- 
hended, when  nerves  proceeding 
to  the  heart,  are  materially  in- 
jured. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  wound 
be  superficial,  or  what  is  usually 
termed  a  cut,  in  the  upper  or  lower 
extremities,  especially  in  the  muscu- 
lar part  of  the  arm,  hand,  finger,  or 
in  die  leg  or  foot,  it  wilt  be  advisable 
immediately  to  compress  the  wound- 
ed part  (without  examining  its  size 
and  dimensions),  so  as  to  exclude 
every  access  of  air,  and  to  prevent 
the  eflOlux  of  blood:  —  next,  any 
tenacious  matter,  such  as  glue, 
shoe-maker's    wax,    gold-beaters 
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feaf,  or  the  common  sticking-plas- 
ter of  the  shops,  should  be  speedily 
applied.  Thus  artisans,  working 
"With  edged  tools,  very  properly  treat 
the  frequent  accidents  of  this  na- 
ture :  and,  though  the  wound  may 
extend  even  to  the  bone,  yet  it 
will  in  this  simple  manner,  be  safe- 
ly and  expeditiously  healed.  Nay, 
dally  experience  evinces,  that  exter- 
nal injuries  of  the  head,  neck, 
breast,  &c.  may  be  successfully 
treated  by  a  similar  method,  espe- 
cially by  the  aid  of  slips  of  adhe- 
liesive  plaster  ;  which,  in  the  latter 
situation,  must  be  applied  to  the 
part  during  the  aft  of  iiisp'mng;  so 
trjat  it  may  not  be  displaced  by  the 
alternate  expansion  and  contraction 
of  the  muscles  in  breathings  and 
that  it  may  prove  no  impediment 
in  that  important  process  of  the 
animal  economy.  Where,  how- 
ever, a  wounded  part  has  been  ne- 
gle6ted,  and  exhibits  rough  edges ; 
or,  if  the  skin  and  muscles  have 
been  lacerated,  a  different  treat- 
ment must  be  adopted  :  in  these 
cases,  a  pledget  or  I'mt  dipped  in 
sweet-oil,  should  be  applied  to  the 
injured  spot,  and  the  whole  covered 
with  a  piece  of  fine  oil- cloth.  After 
24  hours,  the  first  dressing  may  be 
removed,  without  tearing  or  break- 
ing the  small  fibres  adhering  to  the 
lint  'j  when  the  pledget  ought  to  be 
renewed.  On  such  occasions,  a 
proper  bandage  will  be  indispen- 
sably necessary,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  juneture  of  the  lips  of  the 
wound ;  but,  in  case  the  latter 
shew  a  disposition  to  suppurate, 
the  use  of  oil  will  be  hurtful  j  as 
the  wound  must  be  treated  in 
the  manner  pointed  out,  under  the 
article  Ulcer. 

In  fresh  wounds,  or  in  severe 
bruises,  the  application  of  cold  wa- 
ter is  strongly  recommended  by 
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Kannoni,  an  Italian;  and  Ar- 
quebusade  water,  by  Theden,  the 
first  German  surgeon. — Percy  ad- 
vises the  following  efticacious  oint- 
ment :  Take  a  small  glassful  of  th3 
claritied  juice  expressed  from  the 
green  leaves  of  the  burdock,  and 
a  similar  portion  of  almond  or  olive- 
oil:  these  liquids  must  be  duly  in- 
corporated in  a  pewter  vessel  or 
mortar,  by  means  of  a  leaden  pesfle^ 
Thus,  a  green  ointment  will  be  ob- 
tained, which  may  be  spread  on 
lint  or  soft  hnen,  and  applied  to 
the  wound  every  12  hours,  or  of- 
tener.  This  preparation  softens 
the  callous  edges  of  the  ulcer,  and 
cleanses  the  latter,  while  it  equally 
promotes  suppuration  and  cicatri- 
zation. If  the  fungous  flesh  grow 
too  rapidly,  the  simple  juice  of  bur- 
dock, without  the  oil,  will  be  pre- 
ferable. At  each  dressing,  the 
pledget  or  lint  may  be  covered  with 
a  fresh  leaf  of  the  same  plant  j 
which  may  also  be  laid  on  the 
newly  formed  scar,  with  a  view  ton 
render  it  more  firm. — As  the  un- 
guent above  described  is  in  great 
estimation  on  the  Continent,  Dr. 
Unzer  adds,  that  it  may  be  pre- 
served for  a  considerable  time, 
when  kept  in  a  cool  place;  or,  for 
long  voyages,  it  should  be  boiled, 
and  allowed  to  become  cold,  two' 
or  three  different  times,  till  it  ac- 
quire a  thick  consistence. 

M.  de  Kessel,  a  respeftable 
German  writer^  observes  from  long 
experience,  that  new  honey  spread . 
on  folded  linen,  affords  an  excel- 
lent remedy  for  fresh  and  bleeding 
wounds,  which  ought  not  to  be 
washed  or  otherwise  handled;  pro- 
vided they  contain  no  foreign  sub- 
stances, for  instance,'  glass,  splin- 
ters, &c.  If  they  happen  to  be 
deep,  or  have  large  orifices,  the 
honey-plaster  should  be  repeated 

every 
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every  four  or  five  hours,  and  after 
some  days,  only  once  in  twenty- 
four. — He  farther  states,  that  such 
application  not  only  stops  the  bleed- 
ing, but  also  prevents  inflammation, 
swelling,  and  suppunitirtn,  while 
it  checks  the  growth  of  fungous 
flesh. 

In  all  open  wounds,  it  is  an  ob- 
jie6t  of  the  first  importance,  that 
the  patient,  especially  during  the 
'a6t  of  dressing  them,  breathe  a 
pure,  salubrious  air  ;  for,  a  foul  or 
contaminated  atmosphere,  such  as 
that  of  hospitals,  and  crowded  ha- 
bitations, always  increases  the 
danger  J  so  that  small,  superficial 
injuries  have,  from  that  source, 
frequently  been  attended  with  fatal 
cffeas. 

Tight  bandages  often  occasion  a 
considerable  swelling  of  the  adja- 
cent parts :  in  such  cases,  the  roller  ' 
ouglit  to  be  very  gradually  remov- 
ed J  as,  otherwise,  the  tumefaction 
of  thfe  compressed  places  will  sud- 
denly increase,  and  sometimes  ter- 
minate in  mortification.     Hence, 
Petit  recotnniends   the    bandage 
hto  be  renewed  every  three  hours, 
^o  tlint  it  may  each  time  be  less 
:y  fastened,— In  wounds  whicli, 
.■^...i  their  nature, cannot  be  specdi- 
|ly  hea)edj  the  use  of  Goulard- water, 
'  ••  "Mier  preparations  of  lead,^  is  ex- 
]y  improper  5  as  they  should, 
''I'ir    commencement,     be 
i!h  suppurating  remedies. 
(',  HI  all  cases  of  febrile  heat, 
external  inflammation,  emolr 
poultices,  composed  of   thb 
if)  of  bread   boiled   in    niiJk, 
be    instantly    applied,    and 
.;,cd  several  times  in  the  day; 
.s  often  as  tliey  become  cold, 
n>t  disturbing  or  touching  the 
ded  part  with  the  fingers^ 
•  ofiler,  if  possible,  to  obviate 
ymptoms  of  inilammatiou,  it 
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will,  ift  some  instances,  be  ad[- 
visable  to  draw  blood  from  aveia 
of  the  arm  or  footj  to  resort  to 
opening  medicines,  such  as  neutral 
salts,  with  a  few  grains  of  nitre > 
to  apply  similar  clysters  ;  and,  on 
the  whole,  tp  observe  a  cooling  re- 
gimen. Such  treatment  is  parti- 
cularly necessary,  in  consequence 
of  stabs  or  cuts  given  with  sharp- 
pointed  or  edged  instruments,  and 
in  other  wounds  proceeding  to  in- 
terior parts.  Hence,  Tissot  re- 
marks, that  persons  who  had  beep 
dangerously  wounded  in  the  chesty 
in  the  abdomen,  or  in  the  thighs, 
have  completely  recovered,  by  ab- 
staining from  all  animal  food,  even 
from  broths, '  salted  and  pickled 
provisions  of  every  description  j 
while  'thel}^  subsisted  for  sever^^ 
weeks  exclusively  on  barley- water> 
wort,  or  other  mucilaginous  vege- 
table decodliohs ;  without  usingariy 
medicines,  or  applying  ointments. 
On  the  other  hand,  frequent  blood- 
letting, as  well  as  the  internal  use 
of  balsamic  drugs,  or  what  are  em- 
phatically termed  vulnerary  herbs', 
generally  tend  to  increase  febrile 
heat,  and  consequently  render  the 
wound  more  dangerous  than^if  its 
healing  were  solely  intrusted  tp 
the  efforts  of  Nature.  In  shor^,'ve- 
n'esedion  will  bis  proper  only  in 
those  cases  wh'ich  admit  of  cooling 
rcpelle:"  •■*'•:' tions,  in  the  ycry 
first  St  sternal  inflamma- 

tion. i)ui^  11  I  lie  latter  become 
violent,  being  attended  with  giea^ 
tension,  irritation,  and  paih,  it  wiU 
be  proper  to  apply  either  tiie  cmol- 
Ifent  poultice  before  mentioned, 
^very  three  I'lonrsj  orfomentatiorjs 
made('  1  chamomile  flow- 

ers, wi  .  *\'c.  ',  or,  accord- 

ing to  ciicuuistances,  a' solution  of 
Venice  snap  in  spirit  of  wine.  Thus, 
if  "tlie  inflariimatiou  cannot  be  rc- 
A  a  solved. 
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solved,  and  must  be  suffered  to 
terminate  in  suppuration,  the  me- 
thod here  pointed  out  will  be  appli- 
cable j  and,  in  order  to  mitigate 
acute  pain,  Kirkland  recom- 
mends tvarm  oil  to  be  applied  j  an 
ancient  remedy,  the  excellence  of 
which  is  recorded  in  the  history  of 
the  Good  Samaritan.  Nay,  the 
modern  Arabs  heal  their  gun-shot 
wounds  in  a  similar  manner,  by 
pouring  into  them  fresh,  warm 
butter. 

As  soon  as  suppuration  takes 
place,  the  symptomatic  fever  gene- 
rally subsides;  but,  if  the  latter 
continue  to  exert  its  influence  over 
the  patient,  this  circumstance  may 
arise  from  the  accumulation  of  cru- 
dities in  the  alimentary  canal,  and 
which  ought,  without  delay,  to  be 
removed  by  cooling  laxatives.  These 
will  prove  no  impediment  to  the 
suppurative  process,  but  rather 
tend  to  promote  it,  by  abating  and 
suppressing  the  fever.  If,  never- 
theless, with  the  utmost  precaution 
in  the  cure  of  wounds,  the  purulent 
discharge  should  take  its  course 
towards  the  interior  parts,  or  enter 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  (an 
event  which  often  suddenly  oc- 
curs), the  inevitable  consequence 
will  be  a  heftic  fever.  Sir  John 
pR  INGLE  therefore  observes,  that 
such  an  alarming  eflei^  generally 
follows  the  timid  use  of  the  knife  j 
that  is,  when  the  incisions  have 
either  not  been  made  sufficiently 
deep,  or  when  they  cannot  be  at- 
tempted, as  is  tiie  case  in  gun-shot 
wounds.  ' 

Foreign  bodies,  such  as  iron, 
lead,  splinters  of  wood,  glass,  linen, 
&c.  should,  if  possible,  be  speedily 
extracted  from  wounded  parts ;  and, 
in  all  serious  accidents  of  this  na- 
ture, surgical  aid  ought  to  be  pro- 
cured   without    delay. -^Carver 
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observes,  that  the  skin  annually 
dropped  by  serpents,  though  per* 
fe6lly  dry,  forms  an  admirable  re- 
medy for  drawing  thorns,  splinters 
of  bones,  wood,  &c.  from  the  part* 
thus  injured;  of  which  remedy, 
however,  we  cannot  speak  from 
experience.— 'When  the  wound  is 
not  inflamed,  such  extraction  mw 
be  promoted  by  enlarging  its  ori- 
fice with  a  proper  instrument ;  af- 
terwards immersing  the  limb  in 
tepid  water,  or  repeatedly  applying 
to  it  a  cloth  soaked  in  a  similar 
fluid.  But,  if  any  pointed  bodies, 
for  instance,  pieces  of  glass,  cannot 
be  thus  removed,  the  wounded  part 
should  be  exposed  to  the  steam  of 
water,  and  fr-equent  emollient  ca- 
taplasms be  laid  over  it,  with  a 
view  to  facilitate  the  ejection  of 
hurtful  matters,  by  means  of  a 
speedy  suppuration.  As  soon  as 
the  tumor  thus  treated  becomes 
soft,  and  presents  a  ycDowish- 
\\  hite  spot  in  its  centre,  it  must  be 
opened;  though  such  favourable 
change  sometimes  requires  an  at- 
tentive treatn:ient,  for  several  weeks. 
Wounds  infliiSled  by  blunt  in- 
struments, or  by  the  grazing  of  a 
bullet,  or  by  the  large  and  blunt 
teeth  of  animals,  provided  they  be 
not  poisonous,  should  also  be  treat- 
ed in  the  manner  already  stated  ; 
though  it  will,  in  these  cases,  be 
useful  to  apply  a  pad  of  folded 
linen,  moistened  with  sweet-oil,  or 
with  a  tepid  mixture  of  vinegar 
andwSterj  because  such  wounds 
partake  of  the  nature  of  Lruises. 
With  a  view  to  afford  greater  secu- 
rity, the  parts  thus  bitten,  may 
preferably  be  washed  with  milk,  or 
with  luke-warm  vinegar  and  wa- 
ter. Lange,  a  German  surgeon, 
asserts,  that  one  dram  of  the  pul- 
verized seed  of  Water-IlEMLocK. 
taken  every  morning  on  a  piece  «t 

bread 
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bi'ead  and  butter,  have  not  only 
healed  malignant  bites  of  animals, 
biit  also  cured  large  and  fetid  ul- 
cers, in  an  almost  incredibly  short 
space  of  time. 

If  the  shin-bone  be  wounded,  no 
oil  or  unguent  must  be  applied; 
but  the  injured  part  should  be 
dressed  with  a  pad  dipped  in  ar~ 
quebusade  or  Goulard-water,  or 
vinegar  ;  either  of  which  ought  to 
be  occasionally  dropped  on  the  li- 
nen, and  this  suffered  to  remain 
undisturbed,  in  order  to  exclude 
the  air,  and  to  prevent  suppuration. 
If,  nevertheless,  inflammation  be 
apprehended,  the  patient  may  use, 
internally,  a  julep,  composed  of 
one  pint  of  water,  in  which  two 
drams  of  nitre  are  previously  dis- 
solved, and  afterwards  8  oz.  of  the 
findure  of  roses,  4  oz.  of  the  syrup 
of  pale  roses,  and  20  drops  of  vi- 
triolic acid,  are  successively  added  : 
of  this  mixture  he  may  take  two 
table-spoonfuls  ever}'-  second  hour, 
or  oftener;  and  its  operation  ought 
to  be  supported  by  cooling  purga- 
tives, such  as  cream  of  tartar,  or 
any  neutral  salts. — According  to 
rFAUDiouiERE,  the  honey-plaster 
above  mentioned,  or  the  tinder  ob- 
tained from  burnt  ()aper,  when  ap- 
plied to  a  fresh  wound,  and  allowed 
to  remain  on  the  part  affci^led,  till 
it  spontaneously  fall  off,  has  often 
proved  a  very  efficaciqus  remedy. 

Tliere  are  many  instances  on 
medical  record,  where  smnll  wounds 
of  the  veins,  in  conseqtience  of  un- 
ikilful  blood-letting,  have  been  at- 
tended with  fatal  effed^s  :  thus,  if  a 
tendon,  or  cutaneous  nerve,  be  in- 
jured, or  the  orifice  in  venesedion 
be  tuade  too  small,  the  whole  arm 
of  leg  will  become  inflamed,  and 
Ae  swelling  suddenly  spread  to 
the  points  of  the  lingers  or  toes. 
lA  these  ca8cs>   tlie  whole   limb 
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ought  to  be  speedily  tied  up  with  rt 
proper  bandage,  and  dressed  with 
Goulard  or  arquebusade  -  water  ; 
andBRAMBiLLArecommendsemol- 
lient,  anodyne,  and  antispasmodic 
remedies  to  be  applied  to  the  wound- 
ed part. — Tliere  are,  however,  in- 
stances, where  the  method  before 
suggested  would  be  insuflicient  to 
efted  a  cure.  Foubert  asserts, 
that  an  inflamed  arm,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  injured  nerve,  by  ve- 
nesc6tion,  was  successfully  treated,  • 
"  first  with  corrosive  (septic)  ap- 
plications to  the  part  afle6ted,  and 
afterwards  with  bread  -  poultices 
containing  Goulard-water,"  on  the 
suggestion  of  Alix. — The  cele- 
brated Heister  recommends  a 
mixture  of  oil  of  turpentine  and 
spirit  of  wine,  to  be  applied  to  such 
wounded  nerves ;  others  advise 
warm  spirituous  liquors  J  andSHER- 
WEN  justly  praises  the  efficacy  of 
tvarm  oil  of  turpentine,  which  is 
used  by  country  people,  in  deep 
wounds  Inflided  by  a  needle,  or 
other  pointed  instrument,  with  2C 
view  to  prevent  suppuration  :  and 
he  observes,  that  cooling  and  emol- 
lient external  remedies  are  unavail- 
ing in  those  nervous  casualties,* 
consequent  on  blood-letting. 

Persons  wounded  by  gun^pow* 
der,  especially  in  the  face,  should 
not  attempt  toextra6t  such  particles 
of  the  powder  as  may  have  pene- 
trated through  the  skin ,  because 
they  are  apt  to  break,  and  sink 
deeper  into  the  muscular  fibres  : 
the  only  application  necessary,  on 
these  occasions,  is  Goulard-water, 
or,  more  effectually,  the  ointment 
composed  of  oil  and  lime-water, 
stated  under  the  article  Burns. 

With  respcft  togun-xhot  wounds^ 
we  shall  only  remark  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  experience  of  the  ablest 
surgeons  on  the  Continent,  §uch 
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injuries '  are  always  more .  speediJy 
healed  with  oil  and  emollient  cata- 
plasms, than  with  essences,  bal- 
sams, and  other  heating  drugs. 
But,  as  the  opinions  of  professional 
men  gieatly  difter  on  this  subjed, 
we  must  refer  tlie  curious  reader 
to  Ml*.  John  Bell's  late  publica- 
tion, entitled  "  Discourses  on  the 
Nature  and  Cure  ofJVonnds,''  (8vo, 
9s.)  ;  and  shall  add  a  few  remarks 
of  JDr.  Robert  Jackson,  extra6ted 
from  the  1 1th  vol.  of  "  The  London 
MedicalJournal-"  where  this  skil- 
ful pra6litioner  expresses  himself  to 
the  following  effe6t : — The  practice 
of  dilating,  poulticijng,  &c.  of  gun- 
shot wounds,  appears  to  be  justi- 
fiable only  in  those  cases,  where  it 
becomes  necessary  to  extra(5t  the 
ball,  or  the  fragment  of  a  bonej 
or  in  which  inflammation  is  about 
to  commence.  In  all  other  in-* 
stances.  Dr.  J.  considers  dilatation 
as  superfluous,  and  even  as  con- 
tributing to  retard  tl.e  cure  :  in  his 
opinion,  it  is  sufficient  to  bind  the 
•wound  with  linen  rags,  or  similar 
bandage,  to  prevent  the  access  of 
air.  Cataplasms,  says  he,  may  be 
serviceable  in  cold  climates  ;  but, 
in  warm  countries,  bandages  moist- 
ened with  laudanum,  or  .spiritxious 
liquors,  and  even  the  afibsion  of 
cold  water  upon  wounded  limbs, 
dispose  them  to  heal  i-n  a  very  re- 
markable manner.  He  coDtirms 
these  observations  by  numerous 
cases  of  soldiers  who  were  wounded 
•in  the  contest  with  America  j  and 
who  recovered  mr>re  speedily  by 
this  treatment,  than  by  adopting  the 
pra6tice  of  dilatation,  and  suj^pura- 
tion. — See  also  the  articles  Styptic 
and  TouKNiauET. 

Wounds  of  the  joints,  such  as 
the  knee,  foot,  &c.  heal  most  ex- 
peditiousjy  by  the  simple  applica- 
tion of  cold  water  j  provided  the 
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orifice  of  such  wounds  be  Imme- 
diately contracted  by  means  of  ad- 
hesive plaster.  If  they  happen  to 
be  deep,  Schmucker  advises  blood 
to  be  drawn  from  a  vein  ;  while  he 
observes,  that,  by  renewing  the 
compresses  with  fresh  water,  as 
soon  as  they  become  warm,  such 
injuries  have  generally  been  cured, 
without  producing  inflammation, 
or  any  other  symptoms. — Foh,  on 
this  occasion,  recommends  the  pow- 
der of  colophony  to  be  strewed  on 
a  pledget,  which  should  be  moist- 
ened with  rectified  spirit  of  wine, 
and  thus  applied  to  the  injured 
part  5  where  it  will  promote  the 
discharge  of  the  glutinous  synovia, 
or  the  water  lubricating  the  joints. 
— See  also  Tendons. 

AVOUNDS,  in  farrierj^  may  be 
occasioned  by  various  accidents ; 
but,  as  our  prescribed  limits  do  not 
admit  of  a  minute  detail,  we  shall 
at  present  state  only  the  treatment, 
which  may  be  most  advantageously> 
adopted,  on  common  occasions. 

In  all  fresh  wounds,  occasioned 
by  cutting  instruments,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  bring  tlie  lips  together 
by  ligature,  or  by  suture ;  after 
which,  rags  dipped  in  brandy  should 
be  applied  ;  or  the  orifice  may  be 
covered  with  a  pledget  spread  with 
the  following  ointment : — Take  of 
Venice  turpentine,  and  bees-wax, 
each  lib.  3  of  olive-oil  if  lb.,  and 
12  oz.  of  yellow  resin  :  let  these 
ingredients  be  melted  together,  and 
2  or  3  oz.  of  finely-pulverized  ver- 
digrease  be  added ;  the  w  hole  be- 
ing stirred,  till  it  become  cold. — 
See  also  vol.  ii.  p.  482. 

In  cases  of  scalds  or  bums, 
where  the  skin  remains  sound,  it 
will  be  advisable  to  bathe  the  part 
with  camphorated  spirit  of  wine, 
and  to  cover  it  with  rags  dipped  iit 
the  same  liqiior  :  salt  may  also  be 
applied 
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applied  to  the  burn  or  scald  with 
considerable  efficacy.  Tkit,  if  the 
sivin  be  once  broken,  the  part  af- 
fciited  must  be  anointed  with  lin- 
seed or  sweet-oil,  and  a  plaster, 
consisting  of  bees-wax  and  oil,  be 
laid  over  it.  If,  in  consequence  of 
the  pain,  a  slight  degree  of  Fever 
occur,  the  animal  must  be  bled, 
and  treated  in  the  manner  direded 
under  that  article. 

The  most  iniportant,  and  al^^o 
the  most  frequent,  of  the  simple 
wounds,  however,  are  those  of 
Iroken  knees  :  this  injury  is  some- 
times occasioned  by  accident,  but 
more  commonly  by  the  negli- 
gence of  grooms  j  the  careless- 
ness of  bad  riders  on  rough  roads  ; 
or,  by  exhausting  the  horse's 
strength  through  excessive  labour. 
On  such  unfortunate  occasions,  the 
wounded  pans  must  first  be  w^ash- 
ed  with  a  sponge  dipped  in  warm 
water,  to  prevent  the  inflammation 
that  would  otherwise  ensue,  from 
the  particles  of  gravel  or  sand  ad- 
hering to  the  flesh  :  next,  they 
ought  to  be  geatly  wiped  with  dry 
cloths,  and  bathed  with  a  mixture, 
consisting  of  equal  parts  of  cam- 
phorated spirit  of  wine,  and  vine- 
gar :  thus  cleansed,  they  should  be 
covered  with  a  phxlget  of  tow, 
dipped  in  the  same  composition. 
But,  if  the  wound  be  so  deep,  as 
to  produce  a  considerable  degree  of 
inflammation,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  promote  suppuration,  and  to 
treat  it  in  the  manner  pointed  out 
vol.  ill.  p.  465. — For  the  proper 
management  of  tlie  more  dangerous 
wounds,  the  reader  will  consult  the 
articles  HooF-BONY,  Hoof-hurt, 
Over-reach,  Puncture5,Quit- 
tor-bone,  &c. 

*  WOUNDWORT,  or  Stachj/s, 
L.  ft  genus  of  plaiils  eunsiitiiig  of  22 
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Species ;  4  being  indigenous  -,  of 
which  the  following  are  the  pria« 
cipal. 

1.  The  palusirisy  or  Mafsh 
Woundwort.  --See  Clown's  All- 
heal. 

2.  The  sylvatica,  or  Hedge- 
nettle  Wound^^^ort,  is  peren- 
nial ;  grows  in  hedges  and  woods, 
where  it  flowers  in  the  months  of 
July  and  August, — ^The  whole  of 
this  plant  possesses  a  fetid  smell  ; 
and  under  its  shade,  toads  are  said 
to  retreat  for  shelter.  A  yellow 
dye  is  obtained  from  its  leaves  and 
branches.  It  is  eaten  by  sl;eep  and 
goats ;  but  refused  by  horses,  cows, 
and  hogs. — Bech stein  observes, 
that  the  stalks  of  the  Hedge-nettle 
Woundwort,  when  managed  in  tho 
manner  similar  to  that  pursued  with 
heinf),  aflbrd  a  woolly  substance, 
which  may  be  spun  into  yarn ;  and, 
on  bleaching  it,  becomes  remarka- 
bly white. 

WREN,  tl>e  Common,  or  Mo- 
taciLla  troglodytes f  L,  is  a  very  di^ 
minutive  bird,  inhabiting  all  parts 
of  Europe,  and  especially  Eng- 
land, where  it  maintains  itself 
during  the  severest  winters.  It  is 
from  3  to  4  inches  in  length  ;  the 
head,  neck,  and  whole  body,  are 
of  a  deep-brown  colour. 

Wrens  constru6t  their  nests  in 
the  corners  of  out-houses,  stacks  of 
wood,  or  holes  in  a  wall,  being  nearly 
of  an  oval  shape,  and  composed 
chiefly  of  moss,  lined  with  feathers: 
the  female  lays  from  16'  to  18  mi- 
nute white  eggs,  marked  with  red 
spots  J  and  produces  two  broods  in 
a  year. — These  creatures  subsist  on 
small  worms  and  insc6ts  ;  tliey 
have  a  pleasing  note  in  the  pair'wg 
season,  as  well  as  in  the  winter, 
espr.-cially  when  fed  with  poppy- 
seedj  and  the  voice  is  much  strong- 

A  a  3  cr 
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er  than  could  be  reasonably  expcft- 
ed  from  a  little  warbler  which 
scarcely  weighs  three  drams. 

WRESTLING,  is  a  wanton 
combat,  or  engagement  between 
two  unarmed  persons,  who  exert 
all  their  strength  and  dexterity  to 
throw  each  other  on  the  ground. 

Wrestling  was  in  great  repute 
among  the  ancients ;  but,  with  the 
modern  nations,  it  is  seldom  prac- 
tised. Indeed,  it  is  almost  forgot- 
ten in  Britain,  excepting  in  a  few 
of  the  less  civilized  counties,  where 
it  forms  a  favourite  game  at  wakes. 
This  exercise,  however,  like  that  of 
cudgel-playing,  ought  to  be  abo- 
lished ;  on  account  of  the  accidents 
thus  wilfully  occasioned  j  for  every 
nerve  is  strained  by  the  candidates 
for  rural  fame,  who  thus  fre- 
quently lay  the  foundation  of  some 
severe  chronical  complaint,  or  meet 
with  dislocations,  fra6lures,  and 
other  casualties,  which  often  ter- 
minate in  lingering  illness,  or  pre- 
mature death. 

WRITING,  is  the  art  of  convey- 
ing our  idtas  to  others,  by  means 
of  certain  chara6ters. 

As  the  history  of  this  noble  in- 
vention is  lost  in  the  remote  pe- 
riods of  antiquity,  it  would  be  fo- 
reign to  our  plan,  to  enter  into  a 
detail  of  the  opinions  and  hypothe- 
ses that  have  been  formed  by  anti- 
quarians, with  a  view  to  account 
for  its  origin. — Hence  we  shall  no- 
tice the  patent  which  was  granted 
in  February,  178O,  to  Mr.  James 
Watt,  for  a  new  method  of  Copy- 
ijig  Writings.  He  dire6ts  a  piece 
of  thin,  ypsized  paper,  of  the  same 
dimensions  as  that  which  contains 
the  original  writing,  to  be  moist- 
ened with  water ;  or,  which  is  pre- 
ferablCj  with  the  following  liquor  : 
Take  2  lbs.  of  distilled  vinegar,  and 
hi  1  oz,  of  the  sedative  salt  of  bo- 
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rax  be  3issolved  in  it :  next,  4  oz^ 
of  oyster-shells,  calcined  to  white- 
ness, are  to  be  put  into  the  vine- 
gar :  the  mixture  must  be  repeat- 
edly shaken,  during  24  hours ; 
when  it  is  suffered  to  startd  till  it  de- 
posit its  sediment.  The  clear  liquor 
should  now  be  filtred  through  blot- 
ting-paper intoaglass  vessel  5  2  oz. 
of  bruised  Aleppo-galls  be  added  ; 
and  the  mixture  kept  in  a  warm 
place  for  24  hours,  being  frequently 
shaken  :  at  the  end  of  that  period, 
it  must  be  filtred  a  second  time, 
and  afterwards  diluted  with  one 
quart  of  pure  water.  Now  it 
should  again  be  suffered  to  stand 
for  24  hours  ;  and,  if  any  sediment 
be  deposited,  it  ought  to  be  strained 
a  third  time. — When  the  paper  has 
been  moistened  with  this  liquor,  it 
should  be  placed  between  two  thick 
unsized  pieces  of  tlie  same  mate- 
rial, in  order  to  absorb  the  super- 
fluous humidity  ;  and,  thus  pre- 
pared, it  must  be  applied  to  the 
writing  which  is  to  be  copied  j  a 
piece  of  clean  writing-paper  being 
placed  over  both.  The  whole  is 
now  direded  to  be  submitted  to 
the  a6iion  of  a  rolling-press  3  in 
consequence  of  which,  the  written 
characters  will  appear  on  both  sides 
of  such  moistened  paper. — The 
patentee  employs  a  peculiar  press, 
of  his  own  invention  ;  which,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  satisfa6torily  de- 
scribed, without  the  aid  of  deli- 
neation :  hence,  the  inquisitive 
reader  will  consult  the  first  vo- 
lume of  the  "  Repertory  of  Arts, ^' 
&c.  5  where  this  specification  is 
illustrated  by  an  engraving. 

Beside  tlie  simple  method  of  re- 
storing illegible  <  writing,  already 
stated  under  the  article  Deed,  we 
shall  mention  two  other  expedi- 
ents, eitlier  of  which  may  be  used^ 
accordingly  as  the  charaiSlers  are 

more 
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more  or  less  obliterated  :  Eoil  half 
an  ounce  of  best  Aleppo-galls  in 
4  oz.  of  water,  till  one  half  of  the 
fluid  be  evaporated  ;  filter  the  de- 
co6tion  through  blotting-paper,  and 
apply  it,  by  means  of  a  soft  pain- 
ter's brush,  to  the  effaced  part  of 
the  writing ;  on  which  it  must  be 
suffered  gradually  to  dry:  thus, 
the  illegible  letters  will,  in  most 
cases,  become  black,  and  re-ap- 
pear. If,  however,  this  mode  of 
recovering  them  should  not  prove 
successful,  tlie  following  applica- 
tion has  often  etFe6tually  answered 
the  purpose  :  Take  a  leaf  of  white 
unsized  paper  j  moisten  it  with  a 
strong  solution  of  green  vitriol  in 
"water ;  so  that  it  may  be  dampy 
without  being  wet.  Next,  apply 
such  paper  to  the  illegible  part  of 
the  writing,  by  means  of  the  flat 
hand,  in  order  to  communicate  its 
moisture  to  the  latter ;  when  it 
mubt  be  allowed  to  dry  in  the  open 
air.  In  this  manner,  the  almost 
dissipated  astringency  of  the  galls 
will  be  renovated,  so  that  the  va- 
nished chara6ters  will  generally  re- 
appear on  the  surface.  Let  it, 
however,  be  remembered,  that  both 
preparations  must  not  be  tried  on 
the  same  paper  _j  as  they  would 
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certainly  change  the  wliole  to  a 
black  colour. 

WRY-NECK,or  Jynxforquilla, 
L.  is  a  bird  of  passage,  somewhat 
larger  than  a  lark  j  of  a  brown  and 
black  colour,  with  wave-like  stripes ; 
appearing  in  Britain  in  the  spring, 
and  preceding  the  Cuckow  :  it  has 
received  its  name  from  a  whimsi- 
cal habit  of  turning  and  twisting  its 
neck,  so  as  to  bring  the  head  over 
its  shoulders :  it  also  possesses  the 
faculty  of  eredting  the  feathers  of 
its  head,  similar  to  those  of  the 
Jay. 

Wry- necks  constniA  their  nestg 
of  dry  grass,  in  the  hollows  of  trees : 
the  female  lays  6  or  8  white  eggs, 
which  have  a  very  thin  shell  :  it  is 
remarkable,  that  the  young  brood, 
while  in  the  nest,  utter  a  hissing 
noise,  not  unlike  that  of  snakes. 
During  the  period  of  incubation, 
the  male  attentively  supplies  the 
hen  with  ants,  which  furnish  to 
these  birds  a  very  agreeable  repast. 

M.  BuFFON  informs  us  that,  to- 
ward the  end  of  summer,  the  Wry- 
neck becomes  exceedingly  fat;  and 
that  its  flesh,  in  point  of  delicacy, 
is  equal  to  that  of  the  Ortolan. 

Wymote.  See  Marsh-mal^ 
low. 


YAM,  or  Dioscorea  lulbifera,  L. 
IS  a  native  of  Ceylon,  whence  its 
culture  has  been  introduced  into 
the  West  Indies,  and  other  parts 
of  America  :  it  is  divided  into  two 
varieties,  known  under  th(  names 
of  red,  and  white  j  from  the  colour 
«f  their  bulbous  roots« 


Yams  flourish  best  on  poor  soils^ 
and  retain  their  beautiful  verdure 
till  a  late  period  in  the  year:  hence, 
they  are  said  to  ameliorate  the 
ground  nearly  as  much  as  a  crop 
of  turnips.  Being  propagated  hy 
setting  the  eyes,  their  culture  cor- 
responds with  tliat  of  potatoes  j 
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and,  like  these  roots,  yams  often 
prove  an  excellent  preparatory  crop 
lor  wheat.  Farther,  they  are  very 
s  produftive ;  so  that  the  red  variety 
yields,  in  general,  12  tons  per  acre : 
the  white  sort  is  less  fruitful ;  but, 
being  more  delicate,  it  is  chiefly 
raised  for  the  table,  in  the  West 
Indies. 

The  culture  of  these  bulbous 
roots  in  Britain  is,  at  present,  we 
understand,  confined  to  the  coun- 
ties of  Mid-Lothian  and  Stirling ; 
where  they  are  given  to  cows  -,  the 
milk  of  which  is  thus  consider- 
ably increased,  without  affe6ting 
its  quality  or  flavour. 

As  an  article  of  food,  the  yam 
possesses  similar  properties  with 
the  pota'toe,  excepting  that  it  is 
less  mealy,  in  a  raw  state,  it  is 
viscous  3  but,  when  roasted,  this 
bulbous  root  is  equally  wholesome 
and  nourishing,  so  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  West  Indies  prefer  it 
even  to  bread.  In  some  respeds, 
theYefore,  yams  are  more  valuable 
than  potatoes ;  because  the  former 
are  much  lighter,  and  more  easily 
digested  :— when  first  dug  out  of 
the  ground,  then  dried  in  the  sun, 
and  preserved  from  humidity,  in 
casks  full  of  dry  sand,  they  may 
be  kept  for  several  years,  uninjured 
by  frost,  and  without  losing  any 
part  of  their  nutritive  quahty, — 
These  beneficial  roots  may  also  be 
peeled,  deprived  of  their  moisture 
by  pressure,  and  dried  in  the  same 
planner  as  Mr.  Millington  di- 
re6ts  potatoes  to  be  preserved  (see 
vol.  iii.  p.  438).  In  this  manner, 
yams  may  be  packed  in  casks,  like 
flour,  and  imported  in  a  perfedly 
sound  state,  from  the  West  Indies : 
when  grated,  and  mixed  with 
wheaten  or  barley-flour,  they  may 
be  formed  into  a  light  and  salu- 
briotis  Iread,    Nor  are  they  less 
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nourishing,  when  converted  intd 
pottage,  or  pudding,  with  the  addi-' 
tion  of  milk.  Thus,  Mr.  R.  Pear- 
son ("Annals  of  Agriculture  "  vol. 
35),  informs  us,  that  the  meal,  ob- 
tained from  the  boiled  and  grated 
roots,  when  beaten  up  with  milk 
and  eggs,  without  any  flour,  yield- 
ed a  firm  and  well-flavoured  dish  j 
which  could  with  difficulty  be  dis- 
tinguished from  a  common  batter- 
pudding.  By  this  treatment,  the 
yams  are  divested  of  their  saccha- 
rine taste,  which  renders  them  at 
first  disagreeable  to  some  persons  j 
though  such  property  is,  on  the 
whole,  of  considerable  use  j  as  it 
saves  the  expence  of  sugar. 

YARD,  is  a  measure  of  length, 
employed  for  measuring  cloth, 
stuffs,  &c. 

The  English  yard  contains  three 
feet,  or  36  inches  :  it  is  converted 
into  ells  English,  by  subtra6ting  a 
fifth  part,  or  7one-5thinches  -,  and 
into  ells  Flemish,  by  adding  one- 
eighth,  or  4\  inches. 

YARN,  in  general,  denotes  the 
manufa6ture  of  \Vool,  hemp,  flax, 
cotton,  &c.  converted  into  filaments' 
or  threads,  which  are  subservient 
to  a  variety  of  useful  purposes. 

Formerly,  all  yarn  was  spun  or 
twisted  by  means  of  the  distaft^",  or 
wheel ;  but  lately,  both  the  inge- 
nuity of  mechanics,  and  the  powers 
of  machinery,  have  been  called  in 
aid  (see  the  articles  Cotton,  and 
Spinning),  to  facilitate  that  ope- 
ration :  and,  in  June,  178/,  Messrs, 
John  Kendrew  and  Thomas 
PoKTHousE,  obtained  a  patent  for 
their  invention  of  a  machine,  upon 
new  principles,  designed  to  spin 
yarn  iVom  hemp,  tow,  flax,  or 
wool. — As  this  privilege  is  now 
expired ;  and  such  contrivance  pro- 
mises to  be  very  useful  in  the  wool- 
jen  as  well  as  other  manufactures. 
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we  subjoin  a  concise  account  of  Its 
donstru6tion. 

The  machine  consists  of  a  frame, 
which  supports  a  cylinder,  three 
feet  in  diameter,  arid  ten  inches  in 
breadth  5  made  of  dry.  wood  or 
metal ;  and  its  circumference  be- 
ing covered  with  smooth  leather. 
On  tliis,  are  placed  six  rollers,  also 
covered  with  leather,  and  upheld  in 
their  situations  by  slits  made  in  a 
piece  of  wood,  in  which  the  iron 
axes  of  the  rollers  move,  at  the 
game  time  suffering  them  to  press 
on  the  principal  wheel :  such  rol- 
lers are  of  diti-'erent  weights  j  the 
highest  on  the  cylinder  weighing 
two  stone,  while  the  others  gradu- 
ally decrease,  so  that  the  lowest  is 
only  two  lbs.  in  weight.  A  cloth  is 
placed  beneath  the  cylinder,  that 
r^olves  upon  two  rolLrs,  inserted 
in  the  frame  ;  and  by  its  side  there 
is  a  table  of  an  equal  length  and 
breadth,  furnished  with  two  simi- 
lar cloths. 

I'he  workman  lays  on  this  table 
a  greater  or  smaller  quantity  of  the 
material  intended  to  be  spun,  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  fineness 
required ;  spreading  it  uniformly 
on  the  cloths,  whence  he  removes 
and  applies  it  to  the  revolving  cloth. 
The  rollers  and  cylinders  are  then 
put  in  motion  by  wheel-work 
moved  by  a  horse,  water,  or  any 
other  impulsive  power  J  the  wool, 
&c.  is  drawn  forward,  and  extend- 
ed, during  its  passage,  into  a  tiiread 
ol"  sliver  J  which,  on  being  sub- 
mitted to  the  a6tif)n  of  a  similar  ma- 
chine, but  of  diti'ercnt  dimensions, 
is  spun  into  thread  of  various  de- 
grees of  fineness :  after  the  yarn  has 
thus  passed  beneath  the  rollers,  it 
falls  into  canisters  suspended  be- 
low, for  its  reception. — A  minute 
specification  of  this  usefi.il  machi- 
nery is  inserted  in  the  lOth  vol.  of 
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the  ''  Repertory  of  Afts;'  &c. 
where  it  is  illustrated  by  an  enr 
graving. 

By  the  12  Geo.  II.  c,  21, 
§.  5,6,  7  J  and  26  Geo.  III.  c.  11, 
Linen,  Woollen,  or  Bay-yarn,  may 
be  imported  from  Ireland,  in  Bri- 
tish-built vessels,  duty-free,  pro- 
vided they  be  regularly  entered; 
but,  from  other  countries.  Cable- 
yarn  is  subject  to  the  duty  of 
9s.  4yd.  per  cwt. : — Cotton-yam 
pays  3d.  17-20perlb.3  though,  when 
imported  from  Ireland,  it  is  free 
from  the  customs ; — GTogram-yarn, 
is  chargeable  with  8|d.  per  lb.  j-— 
Raw -linen-yarn,  with  id.  7-10  per 
lb.; — JVick-yarn  pays  ll,  15s, 
11  Id.  per  cwt.  3  and  Ifbrsted-yam, 
lid.  per  lb. 

YARROW,  the  Common,  or 
Milfoil,  Achillea  Millefolimn, 
L.  an  indigenous  perennial,  grow- 
ing in  meadows,  pastures,  and 
on  road-sides  ;  blowing  from  June 
till  August. — ^The  flowers  of  this 
vegetable  yield  an-  es.sential  oil, 
which  possesses  an  aromatic  odour, 
a  bitter  taste,  and  is  similar  to  that 
of  chamomile. — A  deco6tion  of 
its  leaves  with  chamomile  flowers 
is  said  to  form  a  corroborant  diet- 
dripk  f  )r  children  who,  on  account 
of  their  rapid  growth,  are  unable 
to  retain  tlieir  water,  during  the 
night :  but,  for  this  purpose,  from 
one  to  two  pints  of  such  prepara- 
tion ought  to  be  taken  in  the  course 
of  24  hours. — Linn^us  observes, 
that  the  Dalecarlians  have  a  prac- 
tice of  throwing  the  flowers  and 
leaves  of  the  common  yarrow  into. 
leer,  while  in  a  state  of  fermenta- 
tion 3  with  a  view  to  increase  its 
intoxicating  effects. — Bautsch,  ia 
Germany,  has  usefully  employed 
the  whole  herb,  in  the  process  of 
tanning. 

The  Milfoil  being  a  creeping 
plant. 
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plant,  which  spreads  uncommonly 
from  its  numerous  seeds,  it  often 
becomes  a  troublesome  weed,  if  it 
be  once  suffered  to  grow  in  fields. 
Nevertheless,  Dr.  Anderson  re- 
commends its  culture  as  a  proper 
food  for  cattle. — It  is  eaten  by 
sheep  and  hogs  j  but  is  relished 
neither  by  horses,  cows,  nor  goats. 

YAWNING  is  an  involuntary 
opening  of  the  mouth  j  which  is 
occasioned  by  weariness,  or  an  in- 
clination to  sleep  ;  though  it  fre- 
quently occurs  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  immediately  after  rising. 

Yawning  is  performed  by  ex- 
tending all  the  muscles,  that  are 
capable  of  spontaneous  motion  j  by 
expanding  the  lungs  j  by  slowly 
and  gradually  inhaUng  a  large  por- 
tion of  air,  and  expiring  or  breath- 
ing it  out,  after  it  has  been  rarefied 
in  the  body  ;  and  lastly,  by  restor- 
ing the  muscles  to  their  namral  posi- 
tion. Persons  of  strong  and  healthy 
constitutions  are  most  liable  to  this 
natural  impulse,  when  they  awake, 
on  account  of  the  perspirable  mat- 
ter that  lodges  in  the  pores  of  the 
skin:  hence  Boerh  a  a  ve  observes, 
that  yawning  appears  tobe  designed 
by  Nature,  to  move,  accelerate, 
.and  uniformly  to  distribute  tae 
humours  throughout  the  system; 
consequently,  to  render  the  various 
muscles  capable  of  discharging  their 
respective  fundions.  Such  invo* 
luntary  motion,  therefore,  greatly 
conduces  to  health  -,  but,  if  it  be- 
come habitual,  or  be  too  often  re- 
peated, especially  by  persons  of 
sedentary  hves,  it  will  be  advisable 
to  take  a  short  walk  in  the  fresh 
air,  and  to  inspire  a  large  portion 
of  that  salutary  fluid,  in  temperate 
weather.  Sometimes,  however, 
yawning  is  the  fore-runner  of  con- 
vulsions or  ague-fits ;  in  which 
•ases,  those  distressing  affedions 
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might  often  be  prevented,  by  adopt- 
ing timely  and  proper  remedies. 

Year.    SeeKALEKDAR. 

YEAST,  or  Barm,  is  the  froth 
or  scum  which  rises  on  beer,  during 
the  ad  of  fermentation. 

Yeast  is  an  article  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  domestic  economy  ; 
forming  a  necessary  ingredient  in 
bread,  which  would  otlierwise  be- 
come heavy  andun  wholesome.  As  it 
cannot  at  all  times  be  obtained  in 
sufficient  quantities,  we  propose  to 
state  various  methods  which  have 
been  contrived,  for  generating  and 
preserving  this  commodity. 

In  the  2d  vol.  of  the  "  Memoirs 
of  the  Philosophical  and  Literary 
Society  of  Manchester,''  Mr.  Hen- 
ry has  published  a  method  of  pre- 
paring artificial  yeast,  by  which 
good  bread  may  be  made,  without 
the  aid  of  any  other  ferment.  He 
dirc6ts  flour  and  water  to  be  boiled 
to  the  consistence  of  treacle  j  and, 
when  the  mixture  is  cold,,  to  sa- 
turate it  with  fxed  air.  Next,  it 
must  be  poured  into  large  bottles 
with  narrow  mouths,  which  should 
be  loosely  covered  with  paper  j 
and,  over  this,  with  a  slate  and  a 
weight,  to  keep  them  steady.  The 
bottles  ought  now  to  be  placed  in 
a  room,  the  temperature  of  which 
is  from  /O  to  80°  j  and  the  mixture 
be  stirred  two  or  three  times  in  the 
course  of  24  hours.  At  the  end 
of  about  two  days,  according  to 
Mr.  H.,  such  a  degree  of  fermen- 
tation will  have  ensued,  that  the 
mixture  acquires  the  consistence 
of  yeast.  In  this  state,  the  flour, 
intended  to  be  made  into  bread, 
must  be  incorporated  with  such 
artificial  barm,  in  the  proportion 
of  6  lbs.  of  the  fonuer  to  one  quart 
of  the  latter,  and  a  due  quantity 
of  warm  water.  The  whole  is 
now  to  be  kneaded  together  in  a 
proper 
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yroper  vessel,  covered  with  a  cloth, 
and  suffered  to  stand  for  1  '1  hours^ 
or  till  it  be  sufficiently  fermented  ; 
when  it  should  be  formed  into 
Joaves,  and  baked.  Mr.  Henry 
adds,  that  this  yeast  would  be 
more  perfect,  if  a  deco6tion  of 
malt  were  substituted  for  water. 

A  simple  decoftion  of  malt,  ' 
however,  is  now  fully  proved  to 
be  convertible  into  yeast,  ht  for 
brewing  :  this  discovery  was  made 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Sen yor, on  whom 
the  Society  for  the  Encouragement 
of  Arts,  in  tlie  year  179O,  confer- 
red a  bounty  of  20l.  He  diretts  3 
wooden  or  earthen  vessels  to  be  pro- 
cured, one  being  capable  of  hold- 
ing 2  quarts,  the  ether  3  or  4,  and 
the  third  5  or  6  quarts.  A  quarter 
of  a  peck  of  malt  is  then  to  be  boil- 
ed for  8  or  10  minutes,  in  3  pints 
of  water  J  when  one  quart  must  be 
poured  off  the  grains  into  the  first 
vessel :  as  soon  as  the  liquor  be- 
comes cool,  such  vessel  ought  to 
be  removed  towards  the  iire,  or 
to  a  temperature  of  about  70  or  80° 
of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  In 
the  course  of  30  hours,  tlic  fer- 
znentation  will  commence  ;  when 
VL  quarts  of  a  similar  cool  decodion 
(made,  we  suppose,  from  the  same 
inali),  ifiust  be  mixed  with  this 
yeast.  In  the  second,  or  larger  ves- 
sel J  and  be  repeatedly  stirred  in 
the  manner  pra6lised  in  common 
vats.  As  the  fermentation  in- 
creases, a  greater  portion  of  the 
hke  deco61ion  mnst  be  added, 
-and  be  worked  in  tl>e  largest 
vessel:  thus,  at  length,  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  yeast  will  be  produced, 
ior  brewing  40  gallons  of  beer. 

Ihis  useful  contrivance  of  Mr. 
Senyor,  is  farlher  confirmed  by 
the  recent  experiments  of  a  cor- 
respondent, whose  plain  and  inte- 
resting account  wc  arc  induced  to 
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quote  in  his  own  wwds :  **  I  caused 
(says  he)  a  gallon  of  rather  weak 
wort  to  be  made  ;  with  part  of 
which,  when  cool,  I  tilled  the  mid- 
dle part  of  Nooth's  machine  :  es 
soon  as  it  was  thoroughly  satu- 
rated with  fixed  air,  i  mixed  the 
whole,  and  placed  it  in  a  v.  oodeii 
vessel  near  the  fire,  the  weather 
being  rather  cool.  In  about  24 
hours,  tliere  were  some  faint  signs 
of  fermentation  J  yet,  at  the  expi- 
ration of  the  fourth  day,  I  obtained 
no  more  than  two  table-spoonfuls 
of  very  indifferent  yeast?  and  the 
wort  had  become  extremely  offen- 
sive. As  the  yeast  was  not  only 
very  poor,  but  in  too  small  a  quan- 
tity for  any  domestic  purpose,  I 
made  an  infusion  of  malt  and  a 
deco6tion  of  hops,  in  the  manner 
used  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island  of  Jersey,  when  they  find  it 
necessary  to  increase  a  small  quan- 
tity of  brewer's  yeast.  To  this 
preparation,  I  added  my  two  spoon- 
fuls of  yeast ;  let  the  mixture  stand 
24  hours  ;  then  poured  off'  tlie  wa- 
tery part;  mixed  the  sediment  with 
an  increased  proportion  of  the  malt 
and  hops  J  which  fermented,  -and 
produced  yeast  enough  to  work  a 
gallon  of  strong-beer,  that  fielded 
a  pint  of  very  line  yeast,  of  wiiich 
excellent  bread  was  made.  Hav- 
ing some  reason  to  suspedt,  that 
the  hxed  air  was  of  httle  or  no  «>:c 
in  this  experiment,  and  that  a  wort 
might  be  made,  which  would  fer- 
ment of  itself,  before  the  liquor 
were  spoiled  by  too  long  keeping, 
I  caused  to  be  made  four  gallons 
of  good  wort,  rather  above  potter 
strength,  well  hopped,  and  with  a 
considerable  quantity  of  colour,  and 
treacle,  to  preserve  it  from  piure- 
fadion.  It  was  equally  divided^ 
one-half  impregnated  with  iixed 
air,  as  in  the  tirst  experiment ;  each 
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was  put  Into  a  wooden  vessel ;  and 
both  were  placed  in  an  equally  \^'nrm 
situation.  At  the  expiration  of  24 
hours,  there  being  no  signs  of  fer- 
mentation, I  stirred  in  a  tea-spoon- 
ful of  salt,  and  shook  a  little  flour 
on  the  surface  of  each.  In  12 
hours  more,  the  unimpregnated 
wort  shewed  some  appearance  of 
fermentation,  which  went  off,  and 
was  renewed  by  placing  the  liquor 
near  the  fire  ;  and  at  the  seventy- 
fourth  hour,  it  had  a  tolerably  good 
head  of  yeast ;  but  the  impreg- 
nated wort  was  only  beginning  to 
ferment.  In  24  hours  after,  we 
took  a  pint  of  yeast  from  the 
wort  which  was  not  impregnated 
with  fixed  air,  and  about  a  tea- 
cupful  from  the  other,  which  was 
as  inferior  in  quality  as  in  quantity. 
The  worts  were  then  mixed,  put 
into  other  vessels,  and  bid  fair  to 
become  excellent  beer. — I  cannot 
say  that  this  is  a  very  expeditious 
mode  of  making  yeast  j  but  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  sure  one,  and  within 
the  power  of  every  person  who 
can  procure  the  necessary  ingredi- 
ents for  making  good  beer." — 
Our  correspondent,  therefore.,  con- 
ceives to  have  proved  by  this  ex- 
periment, **  that  fixed  air  is,  at 
least,  not  requisite  to  produce  a 
fermentation  in  beer." 

Dr.  Lettsom  f"  Hi )its  for  pro- 
moling  Beneficence,''  Src.  1797)  re- 
commends the  following  prepara- 
tion as  a  substitute  for  yeast  :  Boil 
4  Oz.  of  flour  in  2  quarts  of  water, 
for  half  an  hour ;  and  sw^eeten  it 
with  3  oz.  of  Muscovado  sugar. 
When  the  mixture  Is  nearly  cold, 
pour  it  on  4  spoonfuls  of  yeast,  in- 
to an  earthen  or  stone  jar  sufli- 
ciently  deep  to  admit  tiie  new 
barm  to  rise  :  it  must  now  be  well 
shaken  j  placed  near  the  fire  for 
©iie  day  y  and  then  the  thiu  liquor 
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be  poured  off  the  surface.  Tlie 
remainder  is  next  to  be  agitated, 
strained,  closed  up  for  use,  and 
kept  in  a  cool  place.  Some  of  the 
yeast,  thus  prepared,  ought  always 
to  be  preserved,  for  renewing  or 
making  the  next  quantity  that  may 
be  wanted. 

The  following  method  of  pre- 
paring excellent  yeast,  we  state  from 
the  "  Transactions  of  the  Econo- 
mical Society  of  Peterslurgh"  on 
the  authority  of  Baron  Von  Mest- 
MACHER  :  When  the  wort  is  made, 
and  it  becomes  necessary  to  provide 
yeast  for  its  fermentation,  he  di- 
re6ls  40  gallons  to  be  drawn  off, 
into  a  vessel  provided  with  a  lid, 
and  capable  of  holding  one-third 
more  than  that  quantity.  Next, 
7 lbs.  of  leaven  are  to  be  dissolved 
in  a  little  wort,  and  mixed  with  the 
40  gallons:  J 7 lbs.  of  rye-meal, 
and  an  equal  quantity  of  ground 
malt,  must  now  be  added,  by  agi- 
tation for  some  minutes,  and  suf- 
fered to  stand  for  half  an  hour.  At 
the  end  of  that  time,  a  spoonful  of 
the  best  yeast  ought  to  be  incorpo- 
rated with  this  compound  ;  the  lid 
be  placed  upon  tbe  vessel ;  and  the 
whole  remain  undisturbed  for  48 
hours  ;  when  the  mixture  will  be 
found  converted  into  60  .gallons  of 
remarkably  good  barm. 

In  the  Jst  vol.  of  "'Annals  of 
Agru:ulture"  Mr.  Kieby  suggests 
mealy  potatoes  to  be  boiled,  till 
they  become  perfectly  softj  in 
which  state,  they  must  be  mashed 
with  hot  water,  so  as  to  acquire 
the  consistence  of  yeast.  Two 
ounces  of  coarse  sugar,  or  molas- 
ses, are  then  to  be  added  to  every 
pound  of  potatoes  >  and,  when  the 
n>ixture  is  luke-warm,  two  spoon- 
fuls of  barm  must  be  stirred  into 
it,  according  to  tlie  proportion 
above  stated^  This  composition 
should 
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should  now  be  removed  towards 
the  fire,  or  to  a  warm  place,  till  the 
Icrmeiitatioii  cease ;  when  a  cer- 
tain portion  may  be  kneaded  with 
flour,  which  ought  to  stand  eight 
hours  before  it  is  baked, — Mr.  K. 
observes,  that  every  pound  of  po- 
tatoes, thus  managed,  produces 
nearly  a  quart  of  yeast,  which  will 
remain  good  for  tliree  months. — 
The  roots,  however,  ought,  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Bordley,  to  be 
perfectly  ripe  and  well- sprouted-, 
as,  in  the  contrary  case,  no  fermen- 
tation will  ensue. 

Similar  to  this  preparation,  is 
the  substitute  for  yeast  contrived 
by  Mr.RicHARDTiLLYER  Blunt; 
in  consequence  of  which  he  ob- 
tained a  patent,  in  October,  1 787. — 
l^lc  directs  8  lbs.  of  potatoes  to  be 
iled  in  water,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  for  the  table:  after  which 
they  must  be  mashed.j  and,  while 
they  are  warm,  2  oz.  of  honey,  or 
other  saccharine  matter,  and  one 
quart  of  common  yeast  should  be 
added. — Three  pints  of  this  com- 
pound are  sufficient,  with  the  aid 
of  warm  M^ater,  for  making  the 
spoTiiie ;  and,  when  this  begins  to 
sink,  the  dough  ought  to  be  formed 
ii)to  loaves,  and  baked. 

An  useful  substitute  for  yeast, 
may  be  obtained  by  nearly  filling  a 
bason,  or  tea-cup,  with  bruised  or 
split  pease,  and  pouring  on  tl^em 
boiling  water:  the  whole  is  now  to, 
be  set  on  the  heartli,  or  other  warm 
place,  for  24  or  48  hours,  accord- 
ing to  the  temperature  of  the  sea- 
son :  at  the  end  of  that  time,  a 
froth,  ])ossessing  all  the  properties 
of  yeast,  will  appear  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  fluid.  This  method,  we 
nnderstand,  is  c(jmmonly  pra6tised 
in  the  eastern  countries ;  and  the 
barm,  thus  procured,  is  said  to  ren- 
4^erthcbiead  light  and  palatable. 
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To  the  different  modes  of  pro- 
curing yeast,  already  specified,  we 
shall  add  an  easy  and  expeditious 
process,  which  appears  to  be  verjf 
plausible ;  and  has  lately  been 
communicated  to  the  Editor,  by  an 
anonymous  correspondent ;  though 
he  cannot  vouch  for  its  success. — 
Take  six  quarts^ of  soft  water,  and 
two  handfuls  of  wheaten  or  barley- 
meal  ;  stir  tlie  latter  in,  before  the 
mixture  is  placed  over  the  fire,  where 
it  must  very  gradually  simmer, 
and  at  length  boij,  till  two-thirds  of 
the  fluid  be  evaporated,  so  that  it 
may  consist  of  two  quarts.  When 
this  deco6tion  becomes  cool,  incor- 
porate with  it  (by  means  of  a 
whisk)  a  powder,  consisting  of  two 
drams  of  salt  of  tartar,  and  one 
dram  of  cream  of  tartar,  previouslr 
mixed.  The  whole  shoukl  now  l>e 
kept  in  a  warm  place. — ^I'hus,  a 
very  strong  yeast  for  brewing, 
distilling,  and  baking,  is  said  to 
be  obtained.  For  the  last  men- 
tioned purpose,  however,  such, 
barm  ought  to  be  first  diluted  with 
pure  water,  and  passed  through  a 
sieve,  before  it  be  kneaded  with  the 
dough;  in  order  to  deprive  it  of 
its  alkaline  taste. 

The  preservation  of  yeasif  for  a 
considerable  time,  is  an  obje6t  of 
equal  importance  to  that  of  pro- 
ducing it  artificially  :  hence,  it 
has  been  recommended  to  put  a 
quantity  of  that  commodity  into  a 
canvas  bag,  and  to  submit  the 
whole  to  the  adion  of  a  screw- 
press,  so  as  to  deprive  it  of  ail 
moisture;  in  consequence  of  which, 
the  barm  will  ren)ain  in  the  bag, 
as  firm  and  tough  as  clay  :  in  this 
state,  it  must  be  packed  in  casks, 
well  secured  from  the  access  of  air, 
and  may  be  kept  in  a  sound  state 
for  any  period  ofiime.  We  believe, 
however,  it  would  be  more  safe 
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and  advisable  to  form  the  pasty 
yeast  into  circular,  flat  vessels,  re- 
sembling tea-saucers,  and  in  that 
state  to  dry  the  whole  mass,  either 
in  the  open  air  under  shade,  or  in 
the  moderate  warmth  of  a  baker's 
oven. 

Mr.  Felton  Mathew's  mode 
cf  separating  beer  from  yeast,  and 
preserving  the  latter  (for  which  he 
©])tained  a  patent,  in  February, 
1796),  in  many  respects  corre- 
sponds with  that  just  described  r 
the  principal  difference  is,  that  he 
diretls  the  bags  to  be  placed  in 
troughs  perforated  with  holes,  to 
prevent  the  former  from  bursting  > 
and  then  to  submit  them  to  the 
action  of  a  lever,  aided  by  in- 
cumbent weights.  When  the  beer 
is  thus  expressed,  the  yeast  remain- 
ing in  the  bags,  will  crumble  into 
coarse  powder:  this  must  be  spread 
on  canvas,  .  hair-cloth,  or  similar 
porous  material,  and  gradually  dried 
in  a  malt-kiln,  or  in  any  room  or 
stove.,  where  a  regular  temperature 
of  from  80  to  gO  degrees  is  main- 
tained ',  and,  lastly,  as  soon  as  it 
becomes  perfectly  dry,  the  barm 
inu*t  be  packed  in  bottles  or  casks, 
from  which  the  air  is  completely 
excluded. 

Another  mode  of  preserving- 
yeast,  consists  in  throwing  a  withy, 
©r  the  young  shoots  of  willows 
twisted  together,  into  the  vessel 
where  the  yeast  is  working,  and 
suspending  them  in  a  warm  room, 
till  the  next  opportunity  of  brew- 
ing arrives.  We  conceive,  how- 
ever, the  following  expedient  to  be 
preferable,  both  in  point  of  clean- 
Lness  and  economy  ;  it  being  suc- 
cessfully pradised  by  some  careful 
house-wives : — ^Take  a  clean  wood- 
en bowl,  of  such  size  as  may  be 
most  convenient ;  spread  a  regular 
coating  of  yeast  around  its  inner 
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surface  J  and,  as  often  as  this  drte?;, 
repeat  the  process,  till  a  thick  cake 
be  formed :  the  vessel  must  be  kept 
in  a  dry  place.  When  any  barm 
is  wanted,  a  small  piece  may  be 
cut  out ;  and,  after  dissolving  it 
in  warm  water,  the  solution  will 
answer  all  the  purposes  of  fresh 
yeast,  whether  designed  for  baking, 
or  for  brewing. 

The  following  process  being  ad- 
vantageously employed  in  (rernia- 
ny,  for  preserving  barm,  so  as  to 
be  fit  for  all  domestic  uses,  after  a 
considerable  time,  we  have  inserted 
it  for  the  benefit  of  our  country- 
readers  :  When  the  yea^t  is  takert 
from  new  beer,  it  must  be  put  into 
a  clean  linen  bag,  and  be  laid  in  a 
vessel  half  full  of  dry,  sifted  wood- 
ashes  :  the  whole  is  then  to  be  co- 
vered to  the  thickness  of  three  or 
four  inches  with  similar  ashes,  and 
be  pressed  together.  In  this  situa- 
tion, the  bann  should  remain  for  a 
day,  or  longer,  if  it  be  necessary  j 
when  the  ashes  will  absorb  all  the 
moisture,  and  the  yeast  acquire  the 
consistence  of  a  thick,  paste.  It 
must  now  be  formed  into  small 
lumps,  or  balls  j  dried  in  a  mode- 
rate heat ;  and  kept  in  bags,  in  an 
airy,  dry  place  :  when  any  barm  is 
wanted,  a  few  of  such  balls  may  be 
dissolved  in  warm  water  j  or,  which 
is  preferable,  in  beer  5  and  they 
will  answer  every  purpose  of  fer- 
mentation. 

Beside  its  utility  In  baking  and 
brewing,  late  experiments  have 
fully  proved,  that  yeast  is  of  sin- 
gular etiicacy  m  putrid  fevers,  pu- 
trid sore  throats,  and  similar  ma- 
lignant complaints :  tor  the  first 
discovery  of  this  important  fa6t,  we 
are  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Edmuno 
Caktwright.  The  doseof  barra, 
according  to  his  experience,  and 
that  ©f  other  practitioners,  is  two- 
large 
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large  spoonfuls,  to  be  repeated  every 
three  hours  :  in  some  cases,  this 
has  been  sufficient  3  but,  in  others, 
it  was  necessary  to  administer  the 
l?eruvian  bark,  between  each  dose. 
la  a  few  instances,  indeed,  emetics 
and  laxatives  were  given  previously 
to  taking  the  yeast ;  but,  in  gene- 
ral, this  simple  remedy  seldom  fail- 
ed to  effe6t  a  cure  j  provided  due 
attention  was  bestowed  on  the  diet 
and  regimen  of  the  patient. 

YELLOW,  is  one  of  the  seven 
primitive  colours. 

llie  principal  article  affording  a 
yellow  dye,  is  the  Weld,  or  Dyer's 
(jRKKN-WEED  ;  of  tlie  culturc  of 
which,  the  reader  will  find  an  ac- 
count in  that  article. — See  aLso 
vol.  ii.  p.  205. 

An  excellent  yellow  dye  may 
likewise  be  •  prepared  from  the 
flowers  of  the  acada.  These  must 
be  gathered,  before  they  be  fully 
blown,  and  dried  in  an  earthen  ves- 
sel over  a  moderate  fire,  till  they 
crisp,  or  curl  up,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  tea-leaves.  The  ripe  seeds 
of  the  same  tree  are  then  added  in 
the  necessary  proportions  ;  and  the 
whole,  when  boiled  in  river-water, 
with  the  addition  of  alum,  will  im- 
part a  yellow  colour  of  any  shade 
retjuired. 

In  the  61  St  vol.  of  the  ''  PhUo- 
snpliical  Tra/maBions  of  the  Royal 
Society"  for  1 77 1,  the  following 
receipt  for  preparing  a  beautiful 
yellow  dye,  is  communicated  by 
Mr.  Peter  WouLi'E  :  Take  half 
an  ounce  of  pulverized  indigo,  and 
inix  it  in  a  deep  glass  vessel,  with 
2  oz.  of  strong  spirit  of  nitre, 
previously  diluted  with  S  oz.  of 
water,  to  prevent  the  indigo  from 
taking  fire.  Let  this  mixture  stand 
for  a  week,  and  then  digest  it  in 
a  srjnd-heat,  for  one  or  two  hours ; 
adding  4  oz.  of  water.     The  tiolu- 
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tlon  is  now  to  be  filtred :  when 
mixed  witii  water,  in  the  proi)or- 
tion  of  one  part  of  the  former  to 
4  or  5  of  the  latter;  and,  on  adding 
a  little  alum,  it  communicates  a  dur- 
able yellow  colour.  Mr.  Woulfe 
remarks,  that  none  of  the  tinging 
matter  separates  from  the  water, 
during  the  operation  of  dyeing,  ex- 
cept the  portion  adhering  to  the 
cloth  ;  so  that  this  preparation  pro- 
mises to  be  of  essential  service  to 
dyers.  He  farther  states,  that  co- 
chineal, cudbear,  or  orchal,  and 
similar  colouring  substances,  when 
treated  in  this  manner,  will  also 
impart  a  yellow  tinge  to  silk  and 

WCK)1. 

llie  c\)i\e.f  yellows  used  in  paint' 
ing,  are  Dutch  pink,Turbith-mine- 
ral.  King's  and  Naples  yellow  :  of 
these  we  have  given  a  concise  ac- 
count, vol.  ii.  p.  37  J  but,  as  the 
preparation  of  the  two  last-men- 
tioned pigments  lias  not  been  ac- 
curately stated  ;  we  shall  subjoin, 
by  way  of  supplement,  a  few  hints 
respecting  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  compounded,  for  tlie  use 
of  artists. 

Kings-yellow: — Mix  20  parts 
of  pulverized  arsenic  with  one  part 
of  the  flowers  of  sulphur:  let 
them  be  sublimed  in  a  proper  ves- 
sel, in  a  sand- heat.  When  the  sub- 
limation is  effected,  the  colour  will 
be  found  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
glass,  whence  it  must  be  carefully 
removed,  and  levigated  till  it  be- 
come a  fine  powder. — I'his  pig- 
ment may  also  be  obtained,  by 
subliming  orpiment  in  a  similar 
manner  j  and  it  may  be  rendered 
of  a  deeper  or  lighter  colour,  by 
increasing  or  diminishing  the  pro- 
portion of  sulphur. 

Naples  yellow  is  prepared  by  le- 
vigating, on  a  dry  stone,  12  oz.  of 
white  lead  3  3  oz.  of  antimony  ;  1 

oz. 
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cz.  of  alum  ;  and  a  similar  quan- 
tity of  sal  ammoniac.  These  in- 
gredients must  now  be  exposed,  in 
an  open  crucible,  to  a  moderate 
heat  for  some  hotirs  -,  after  which, 
the  fire  ought  to  be  increased  for 
a  short  time ;  and,  at  length  the 
mixture  should  continue  for  three 
hours,  in  a  degree  of  heat  suffici- 
ently powerful  to  keep  tlie  cruci- 
ble red  hot.  At  the  expiration  of 
that  term,  it  will  acquire  a  beau- 
tiful yellow  colour  J  which  may  be 
rendered  of  a  brighter  golden  shade, 
by  augmenting  the  proportions  of 
antimony  and  sal  ammoniac. 

Yellow  pigments  of  various 
shades  may  also  be  obtained,  by  tri- 
turating flowers  of  sulphur,  or  yel- 
low ochre,  in  different  proportions, 
with  a  solution  of  gum  in  water: 
stnd,  lastly,  the  calx  of  iron,  when 
precipitatfxl  by  quick-lime,  from 
a  solution  of  green  vitriol,  has  been 
recommended  as  a  substitute  for 
yellow  ochre,  in  house-painting. — 
Another  method  of  preparing  the 
celebrated  Naples  yelloiu,  is  that 
of  M.  Passery,  who  makes  use  of 
the  following  ingredients,  namely  : 
antimony,  1  ib, ;  lead  if  lb.;  alum 
and  common  salt,  of  each  1  oz.— - 
We  have  inserted  this  recipe,  on 
the  authority  of  Wiegleb  ;  who 
simply  enumerates  the  articles  here 
stated,  without  communicatins^  the 
process  of  compounding  them. 

Yellow  Ink  may  be  prepared,  by 
previously  dissolving  a  smail  por- 
tion of  alum  and  gum-arabic  in 
pure  water>  and  then  infusing  a 
few  grains  of  dry  saffron  in  the 
same  solution. — It  may,  likewise, 
be  obtained  by  slowly  boiling  2  oz. 
of  Avignon  or  French  berries  in 
©ne  quart  of  water,  with  half  an 
ounce  of  alum,  till  o^ie-third  of 
the  fluid  be  evaporated ;  when  2 
d^'ams  of  gum-arabiC;,   1  dram  of 
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su^ar,  and  a  sirnilar  quantity  of 
pulverized  alum,  are  to  be  dissolved 
in  this  liquid  :  the  mixture  should 
then  be  liitred,  and  preserved  in 
bottles. 

Sympathetic  Yellmu  Ink,  is  di- 
re6ted,  by  Wiegleb,  to  be  pre- 
pared in  the  following  manner:  — 
Take  a  handful  of  the  leaves  of 
^  common  marigold  (Calendula  offi^ 
cinalis,  L.),  and  macerate  them 
for  eight  days,  or  longer,  in  half 
a  pint  of  the  best  distilled  vinegar  j 
when  the  liquid  must  be  separated 
from  the  leaves,  by  expressing 
them  through  white  linen  or  cot- 
ton, and  preserved  in  a  glass  bottle 
carefully  stopped.  If  the  desired 
colour  is  to  be  of  a  pale  shade,  an 
additional  quantity  of  water  may  be 
added. — Invisiljle  charaders  may 
be  formed  with  this  liquor  on  white 
substances,  such  as  linen,  silk  or 
paper  ;  and  the  yellow  tint  will 
appear  on  immersing  them  in  the 
following  liquor  : — Take  a  suffici- 
ent (fuantity  of  violet  or  daisy  flow- 
ers ;  bruise  them  in  a  marble  mor- 
tar ;  add  a  small  portion  of  water; 
express  the  liquid  through  white 
linen,  and  also  preserve  it  in  a  glasa 
bottle. — An  infusion  of  turnsol  will 
answer  the  same  purpose. 

YEIXOW  FEVER,  is  one  of  the 
most  fatal  epidemics  to  which  the 
inhabitants  of  warm  climates  arc 
subje6t. 

As  the  opmions  of  physicians, 
concerning  the  nature  and  treat- 
ment of  the  Yelloiu  Fever,  are  va- 
rious and  contradictory,  we  shall 
avail  ourselves  of  the  clear  and  sa- 
tisfactory view  of  this  malignant 
disease,  lately  given  by  Dr.  Tho- 
mas Dancer,  in  his  excellent 
work,  entitled  "  The  Medical  As^ 
sistant,  oi^  Jamaica  Pra6iice  ofPhy-* 
sic,''  (4to.  Kingston,  Jamaica;  imd 
Lond.  Murray  and  HJgliley, pp.3 84, 
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ll.  1«.  in  boards),  designed  chiefly 
for  the  use  of  families  and  planta- 
tions."—  This  intcUigent  pradi- 
ticner  justly  observes,  that  the  mis- 
understanding on  the  subject  has 
probably  arisen  from  an  impro].x;r 
use  of  terms,  or  from  the  variable 
charadcr  of  the  disease ;  accord- 
ing to  the  prevailing  constitution 
of  the  season;  the  quantity  and 
force  of  contagious  matter,  and 
other  causes.  He  is  fully  convin- 
ced, that  it  is  not  regularly  one  and 
the  same  disorder;  but  is  often  a 
compound,  at  one  time  partaking 
of  the  nature  of  the  Malignant  Fe- 
ver, at  another  resembling  the  Bi- 
lious Remittent.  Hence,  it  is  not 
uniformly  contagious,  and  the  fe- 
ver of  new-comers  may  not  always 
be  malignant :  there  are  instances 
in  which,  on  their  first  arrival,  they 
liad  a  common  fever,  which  after- 
wards changed  into  the  yellow  fe- 
ver ;  though  the  reverse  of  this  ge- 
nerally tx;curs. 

Means  of  Prevention : — Dr.D  a  n- 
CER  observes,  that,  though  bleed- 
jng  is  precarious  and  hazardous  af- 
ter tile  f(-ver  has  commenced,  it 
fnny,  nevertheless,  in  particular 
cases,  where  the  habit  is  very  full, 
&c.  be  considered  as  a  mean  of  pre- 
fiervation.  Young  and  athletic  per- 
sons, therefore,  may  on  their  first 
arrival  lose  a  few  ounces  of  blood  : 
their  bowels  should,  on  the  same 
principle,  be  kept  open  3  and  every 
species  of  intemjicrance,  as  also  ex- 
posure to  the  sun,  and  evening  air, 
ought  to  be  carefully  avoided.  It 
is,  however,  of  still  greater  con- 
sequence to  retreat,  as  soon  as  pos- 
«ible,  from  the  shipping  and  sea- 
shore, tbe  seats  of  infedion,  to  a 
pure,  airy,  cool  situation  in  the 
country,  and  there  to  remain  for 
some  months.  Dr.  D.  has  known 
toany  young  men,  who  thus  have 
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avoided  any  dangerous  fever ;  and 
some  who,  by  returning  too  speedi- 
ly to  the  towns  or  sea-ports,  fell 
vidtims  to  the  disease. 

"The  prevailing  mortality  among 
new  comers  (says  this  accurate 
observer),  is  a  good  deal  to  be  at- 
tributed to  their  own  misconduft. 
Coming  out  in  convoys,  they  ar- 
rive in  numbers ;  meet  at  taverns  ^ 
and,  allured  by  scenes  of  novelty, 
they  walk  the  streets,  indulge  to 
excess  in  the  use  of  the  country 
fruits;  and  enter  too  readily  into  the 
customs  of  theseasoned  inhabitants, 
which  are  not  at  all  suited  to  per- 
sons in  their  situation." 

According  to  the  experience  of 
Dr.  Clark,  the  best  preventive  of 
this  destrudtiv^e  epidemic,  is  7nt?r- 
cury.  Hence,  he  advises  all  per- 
sons, who  have  sufficient  leisure, 
to  undergo  one  or  two  courses  of 
tiiat  medicine,  after  their  arrival  ia 
the  West  Indies;  to  take  a  few 
laxatives ;  to  confine  themselves  to 
a  moderate  use  of  wine  3  and  to 
live  principally  on  fruits  and  ve- 
getables, for  the  first  two  months: 
for,  by  pursuing  such  condut^, 
''  they  may  rely  almost  to  a  cer- 
tainty on  escaping  the  fever." 

With  respet^  to  the  charaSer" 
v;tic  symptoms  of  this  malignant 
disorder,  we  cannot,  on  comparing 
several  authors  who  have  written 
on  the  subje6t,  sele6t  a  better  or 
more  corred  description,  tlian  the 
following,  given  by  Dr.  Dancer  j 
whose  words  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
quote ;  especially  as  many  of  our 
readers,  or  their  relations,  residing 
in  Jamaica,  or  other  parts  of  the 
Western  World,  must  feel  greatly 
interested  on  the  occasion  :  *'  This 
fever,  then,  peculiar  to  new -comers, 
attacks  suddenly  j  with  alternate 
fits  of  heat  and  cold ;  violent  pain  in 
the  head  and  back.    The  face  is 
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prodigiously  flushed  j  tlie  feyes  are 
red  and  watery  j  .the  whole  physi- 
ognomy of  the  patient  is  very  pe- 
culiar, denoting  anxiety  and  de- 
jeftion  of  mind  ;  and  this  unna- 
tural appearance  continues,  till  re- 
covery begins  to  take  place.  The 
pulse,  in  the  beginning,  is  frequent, 
full,  and  hard,  sometimes  irregular; 
the  heat  of  the  body  very  great; 
and  the  patient  labours  under  great 
inquietude.  This  state  of  the  fe- 
ver continues  for  a  longer  or  short- 
er period ;  sometimes  only  for  a 
few  hours;  at  others,  for  several 
days  ;  and,  when  the  ardent  symp- 
toms begin  to  decline,  if  not  soon- 
er, an  irritation  at  the  stomach 
commences,  wliich  is  hardly,  by 
any  means,  to  be  subdued,  or  even 
allayed.  The  patient  now  feels 
himself  in  other  respefts  wellj  his 
pulse  and  heat  being  nearly  na- 
tural, and  he  has  seldom  any  re- 
turn of  fever;  but  the  irritation 
and  anguish  at  the  stomach  con- 
tinuing, he  at  length  vomits  black- 
ish matter  ;  his  eyes  and  neck  first 
become  yellow,  and  then  the  whole 
-  body.  Blood  flows  from  the  mouth 
and  nose :  Delirium,  preceded  by 
a  hurried,  perturbed  state  of  mind, 
and  great  restlessness,  at  length 
comes  onj  ending  in  total  in- 
sensibility, &c.  and  ultimately  in 
death." 

The  yellowness  of  the  skin,  how- 
ever, is  not  a  constant  symptom  ; 
for  sometimes  it  does  not  appear,  or 
at  least  not  till  after  death.  Dr. 
Dancer  farther  observes,  that  the 
yellow  fever  is  particularly  distin- 
guished by  its  sudden  Attack  ;  as  it 
is  seldom,  like  other  fevers, 'pre- 
ceded with  any  symptoms  of  lan- 
guor, weariness,  &c. ;  hy  its  hav- 
ing no  very  sensible  abatement  or 
remission,  till  it  totally  subsides; 
by  the -extraordinary  aiiguish  about 
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the  fore-part  of  the  chest,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  torpid  state  of  the 
bowels  ;  so  that  the  strongest  pur- 
gatives, and  in  large  doses,  are 
often  attended  with  little  or  no 
efFca. 

Such  are  the'  general  symptoms, 
attending  this  fever  in  Jamaica  j 
but  numerous  variations  often  oc- 
cur in  America,  and  other  warm 
climates,  where  it  is  modified  by 
the  season  of  the  year,  or  other  cn-- 
cumstances,  which  our  limits  will 
not  permit  us  to  detail :  we  shall, 
therefore,  briefly  mention  the  sup- 
posed origin  of  this  malady,  and 
exhibit  an  account  of  the  treatment 
that  ought  to  be  adopted. 

The  yellow  fever  is  certainly 
endemial  in  the  West  Indies  :  its 
cause  is  reputed  to  be  a  peculiar 
contagion,  which  very  generally 
affects  persons  recently  arrived  from, 
a  cold  climate,  and  especially  Euro- 
peans, or  those  who  have  not  long 
resided  in  hot  countries.  Females, 
and  negroes  are,  in  general,  exempt 
from  its  influence  ;  but  mulattoes 
and  tatvnies,  or  such  as  are  de- 
scended from  European  and  black 
parents,  arc  equally  subje6t  to  th« 
fever  with  the  whites. — From  the 
West  Indies,  this  epidemic  has 
been  conveyed  to  America,  where 
it  committed  dreadful  ravages,  in 
the  year  1793,  especially  in  the 
province  of  Pennsylvania  :  nor  is 
any  person,  who  has  once  been 
seized  with  with  it,  secure  from  a 
second  attack. 

Cure:  —  Conformably  to  the 
symptoms  above  stated,  and  drawn 
from  actual  observation  by  Dr. 
Dancer,  we  shall  first  exhibit  his 
mode  of  treatment,  in  the  different 
stages  of  the  yellow  fever,  as  ap- 
plicable to  the  climate  of  Jamaica. 
He  previously  remarks,  that  his  ac- 
count, though  incQmplete,  is  suffi- 
ci«ntJ/ 
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c'asntly  full  and  accurate,  to  enable 
aoy  person  to  distinguish  that  dis- 
ease from  any  other,  except  the 
malignant  fever  ;  to  which  it  has 
ap  obvious  affinity. 

Where  the  yellow  fever  attacks  in 
the  manner  of  a  common  remittent, 
and  shews  no  symptoms  of  malig- 
nity, till  after  somecontinuance.  Dr. 
D.  observes,  that  the  following  treat- 
ment may  not  be  deemed  necessary 
or  suitable^  though,  he  thinks  it 
is,  on  the  whole,  the  safest  plan, 
to  consider  every  fever  with  which 
a  new  comer  rtiay  be  seized,  as  be- 
ing of  this  kind;  for,  unless  the 
method  of  cure  suited  to  it,  be 
adopted  in  the  beginning,  it  cannot 
afterwards  be  employed  with  any 
probability  of  success. 

On  a  supposition,  that  a  person 
newly  arrived  in  Jamaica,  or  any 
other  tropical  country,  be  suddenly 
attacked  with  violent  pain  of  the 
liead  and  back,  with  heat  and 
flushing  of  the  face,  Ike.  in  the 
manner  before  dcscriljed.  Dr.  D. 
recommends,  in  the  first  place,  to 
let  the  patient  be  put  to  bed,  as 
.soon  as  he  is  taken  ill  j  then  an 
opening  clyster  to  be  administered  j 
and,  immediately  after,  a  dose  of 
calomel  and  jalap  to  be  taken,  ei- 
ther in  powder,  mixed  with  syrup 
of  tamarinds,  or  made  into  pilis. 
The  dose  must  be  regulated  by  the 
constitution  of  the  patient,  and  the 
greater  or  less  violence  of  the  symp- 
toms j  so  that  from  ^  to  10  grains 
of  calomel,  and  from  15  to  30 
grains  of  jalap,  have  been  occa- 
sionally prescribed.  Some  time 
{from  2  to  3  hours)  afterwards,  a 
tea-cupful  of  tamarind-water,  or  a 
decodion  of  tamarinds  with  cricam 
of  tartar,  should  be  drunk  ;  and,  if 
stools  do  not  freely  follow,  the  pre- 
ceding, or  a  smaller  dose,  may  be 
rej)tai(vj   in  the  course  of  5  or  (5 
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hours.  If  plentiful  evacuations 
have  taken  place,  but  without  any 
abatement  of  symptoms,  small 
doses  of  calomel  and  antimonial 
powder  should  be  given,  in  the 
proportion  of  from  5  to  10  grains 
of  the  former,  to  3  or  5  grains  of 
the  latter ;  to  be  taken  every  three 
hours  in  barley-water,  or  thin  pa- 
nada. During  the  intervals,  Dr. 
D.  dire6ts  the  following  saline  ju- 
lep :  Salt  of  wormwood,  or  salt  of 
tartar,  2  drams,  to  be  dissolved  in 
half  a  pint  of  mint-tea.  To  every 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  tliis  solu- 
tipn,  add  one  table-spoonful  of 
strained  lime-juice  ;  which  mixture 
is  to  be  swallowed  during  its  effer- 
vescence, or  immediately  after,  irf 
order  to  ascertain  the  exa6t  quan- 
tity of  the  acid  requisite  to  neutra- 
lize the  saline  draught,  it  should 
be  tried  first,  by  pouring  into  the 
latter  small  portions  of  the  former, 
till  the  frothing  be  completed.  At 
the  same  time,  the  mercurial  fric- 
tions must  be  commenced;  namely, 
two  drams  of  the  strong  mercurial 
ointment,  rubbed  into  tlie  inside  of 
the  knees  or  thighs,  every  six  hours  j 
or,  in  some  cases,  every  three  hours  3 
or,  otherwise,  half  an  ounce  every 
six  hours.  If,  in  12  or  15  hours 
from  the  first  attack,  there  be  no 
obvious  remission,  in  consequence 
of  such  treatment,  the  fridlions 
ought  to  be  continued  every  three 
hours  J  and,  if  the  bowels  have  not 
been  opened,  ten  grains  of  calomel 
must  be  given  in  combination  with 
jalap ;  or,  in  the  contrary  case,  with 
one  quarter  of  a  grain  of  opium, 
to  prevent  the  calomel  from  a£ling 
on  the  bowels,  if  already  too  loose. 
Thin  barley-water,  or  other  dilu- 
ents, may  be  allowed  frequently, 
and  the  medicines  above  specified 
be  continued,  till  the  moutlj  be- 
comes sore,  and  the  brealh  affe^- 
1^  b  2  ea  i 
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cd ;  unless  a  dlstinft  remission  ©f 
the  fever  be  perceived.  Should  the 
stomach  become  irritable,  and  retch- 
ings commence,  a  blister  must  be 
instantly  applied,  either  to  the  pit 
of  the  stomach,  or  between  the 
ghouldcrs;  and  vitriolic  aether  be 
administered  in  a  little  water,  or  in 
the  saline  julep  before  described. 

The  quantity  of  mercurial  oint- 
ment to  be  used,  as  well  as  the  ca- 
lomel to  be  taken,  during  the  vi'hole 
course  of  this  malady,  is  some- 
times very  considerable,  before  ei- 
ther the  glands  of  the  mouth  are 
afFe6ted,  or  any  remission  of  the 
symptoms  takes  place.  In  some 
cases,  more  than  1000  grains  of  ca- 
lomel have  been  given,  and  several 
ounces  of  mercurial  ointment  have 
been  rubbed  in,  not  only  with  im- 
punity, but  with  evident  success. — 
In  general,  when  the  salivation 
commences,  the  fever  and  irrita- 
tion at  the  stomach  subside.  Ne- 
vertheless, It  will  be  necessary  to 
continue  the  friftions,  in  a  more 
moderate  degree,  to  support  the 
flow  of  saliva. 

Although  Dr.  D.  does  not  pre. 
tend  that  this  mode  of  treatment  is 
uniformly  efficacious,  yet,  on  com- 
paring it  with  any  other  in  use,  it 
IS,  in  his  opinion,  ern'meTitly  suC' 
cessful,  and  affords  the  patient  a 
double  chance ;  because  it  does  not 
hinder  the  employment  of  any  other 
means  that  could  be  devised,  if 
wercury  were  not  administered. 
The  violence,  however,  with  which 
the  fever  frequently  attacks,  leaves, 
in  many  cases,  but  little  hope  from 
any  plan  of  cure  whatever :  hence, 
Dr.  Blane  justly  observes,  that 
there  are  instances,  where  the 
disease  is  determinedly  fatal,  or 
■where  the  animal  funftions  are,, 
from  the  beginning,  so  deranged, 
that  there  are  no  possible  means  of 
lestfaining  the  morbid  motions; 
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and  dissolution  iiecessarily  takfjil 
place.  In  more  favourable  circum* 
stances,  however,  Dr.  Dancer  re- 
marks, that  the  sore  mouth,  result- 
ing from  the  useof  m(?rcury, though 
often  very  distressing,  is  seldom  at- 
tended with  any  danger,  or  incon- 
venience of  long  duratioti.  He 
quotes,  on  this  occasion,  Mr.  Blair, 
who,  in  his  late  publication  on  the 
use  of  the  nitric  acid,  says,  that 
although  this  sometimes  causes  sa- 
livation, yet  it  is  the  most  powerful 
means  6f  allaying  ptyalism,  in- 
duced by  mercury.  Indeed,  tl>is 
afFedion  of  tlie  mouth  is  not  easi^*" 
removed  ;  but  it  may  be  greatly- 
alleviated  by  the  frequent  use  of  pro- 
per gargles,  such  as  the  following, 
directed  by  Dr.  Dancer -.-—Sage- 
tea,  1  pint  J  vinegar,  4  oz. ;  and 
honey,  1  oz.  j — or,  sage-tea,  1  pint ; 
honey,  1  or  2  oz.  5  and  alum,  I 
dram.— The  following  gargarism  we 
can  recommend,  from  the  frequent 
experience  of  its  good  efteds  in 
similar  cases,  namely:  Equal  part* 
of  distilled  vinegar  and  lime-water  j 
adding  a  small  portion  of  syrup  of 
red  roses,  sufficient  to  sweeten  the 
mixture. 

The  Peruvian  bark  may,  occa- 
sionally, be  given  in  the  latter 
stages  of  the  yellow  fever,  to  com- 
plete the  cure  J  but,  as  it  is  not 
always  found  to  agree,  Dr.  Dan-- 
CER  concludes  with  saying,  that 
'*  food  and  wine  arc  the  only  thing  j 
farther  required." 

However  inconsonant  to  theory, 
or  to  preconceived  notions,  this  mode 
of  treatment  may  appear  to  others. 
Dr.  Dancer  affirms,  that  "  it  has 
stood  the  test  of  experience,  and 
ought  to  le  adopted,  till  a  tetter 
one  has  been  c^/^covertfcf,"— Having 
thus,  fairly  stated  his  pra6Hce,  in 
this  virulent  disorder,  he  briefly 
recapitulates  that  of  other  physi- 
cians ;  and,  as  it  may  be  of  some 
service 
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service  to  persons,  wlio  reside  in 
those  tropical  climates,  or  propose 
to  visit  them  at  any  future  period, 
we  shall  also  subjoin  a  concise 
view  of  the  various  modes  of 
treating  this  malady,  pra«5tised  by 
t)rs.  Hillary,  Moseley,  Rush, 
Clark,  Blane  and  Jackson. 

With  a  view  to  moderate  the  ra- 
pid motion  of  the  fluids,  and  to 
abate  the  violence  of  the  yellow  fe- 
ver, during  the  first  two  days.  Dr. 
Hillary  direfts  blood-letting,  in 
the  proportion  of  from  12  to  20  oz. 
according  to  the  age,  strength  and 
other  circumstances  attending  the 
case  of  the  patwnt.  The  next  in- 
dication is,  to  evacuate  putrid  bile, 
&nd  corrupted  humours,  with  such 
expedition  as  may  be  consistent  with 
safety  :  hence  Dr.  H.  advises  small 
but  frequent  draughts  of  warm  wa- 
ter to  be  swallowed,  with  the  oc- 
casional addition  of  a  little  oxymel, 
green  tea,  &c.i  when  a  grain,  or  a 
grain  and  a-  half,  of  crude  opium  is 
given,  in  order  to  compose  the  sto- 
machafter  the  violent  retching,  pain, 
and  anxiety,  necessarily  occasioned 
by  severe  vomiting.  And,  as  this  or- 
gan is  unable  to  retain  either  solid 
or  fluid  matters,  the  body  should 
be  kept  open,  by  means  of  a  mild 
purging  clyster.  The  third  indica- 
tion is,  to  prevent  the  putridity  of 
the  fluids,  and  also  the  approach 
of  gangrene,  by  exhibiting  proper 
antiseptics:  —  For  such  purpose. 
Dr.  H.  prescribes  a  slight  infusion 
of  the  Virginian  Snake-root ;  as  it 
braces  the  stomach,  and  enables  it 
tobearthe  Peruvian  bark. — A  more 
particular  account  of  Dr.  Hilla- 
ry's treatment,  may  be  found  in 
his  **  Observations  on  the  Air  and 
P'neases  of  Barbadoes" 

Dr.  Moseley  recommends  re- 
pealed breeding  in  the  first  stage. 
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and  continued  purging  with  vitrio- 
lated  tartar. 

Dr.  Rush  bleeds  copiously  and 
repeatedly  j  gives  purgatives  com- 
posed of  calomel  and  jalap;  thea 
continues  the  calomel  alone,  till  it 
alfey5ls  the  mouth.  He  conceives, 
that  as  the  symptoms  of  the  yellow 
fever  are  extremely  violent,  and  its 
progress  is  uncommonly  rapid,  the 
most  efficacious  remedies  ought  to 
be  employed,  as  early  as  possible. 
Hence  venesediion  should,  in  hij 
opinion,  not  be  deferred  beyond  th© 
first  day;  for  it  is  of  peculiar  ser* 
vice  to  persons  of  robust  and  ple- 
thoric liabits,  especially  such  as 
have  recently  arrived  from  Europe, 
And,  though  this  operationmay  not 
be  performed  sufficiently  early  to 
save  life,  yet  it  contributes  greatly 
to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  the  pa- 
tient. Farther,  it  will  be  advisable 
to  take  some  blood,  every  day, 
while  the  fever  continues:  th« 
quantity  to  be  drawn  depends  ou 
the  state  of  the  pulse,  and  that  of 
the  weather.  Thus,  Dr.  Rustf 
found  two  bleedings  sufiScient  to 
subdue  the  fever  in  September 
(Llie  hottest  month  in  America)  i 
but,  in  proportion  as  the  violencd 
of  the  inflammatory  fever  increas- 
ed, it  was  deemed  necessary  to 
take  from  12  to  20  ounces,  twice, 
and  in  some  cases,  three  times,  in> 
the  course  of  the  day.  llie  blood 
appeared  thick  and  sizy  ;  nay,  it  is 
a  remarkable  fa6t^  that  patients  of 
every  age  can  support  the  loss  of 
that  fluid,  much  better  in  the  yel- 
low, than  in  any  other  inflamma- 
t()ry  fever.  Atter  vencsetUon,  pur- 
gatives were  administered :  with 
this  intention,  small  doses  of  calo- 
mel, consisting  of  2  or  3  grains, 
taken  every  hour  ;  or,  of  5  grains, 
combined  with  half  a  grain  of  opi- 
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urn;  or,  of  10  grains  of  calomel 
mixed  with  15  grains  of  jalap j  to 
be  swallowed  every  5  or  6  hours, 
have  been  prescribed  by  Drs. Rush, 
Clakk,  and  other  practitioners', 
with  the  best  effe6t.  Instances 
have  occurred,  in  M^hich  patients 
have  taken  from  100  to  230  grains 
of  calomel,  within  three  or  four 
days  ',  in  all  of  whom  the  violence 
of  the  disease  abated,  immediately 
after  salivation  commenced. — Blis- 
ters, applied  to  the  legs  and  thighs, 
have  likewise  proved  very  useful. 

According  to  Dr.  Jackson,  grdat 
benefit  has  been  derived  from  the 
affusion  of  cold  water  on  the 
body  of  the  patient,  after  hav- 
ing lost  20  or  more  ounces  of 
blood.  But,  as  this  remedy  has 
in  some  cases  produced  contrary 
effefts,  from  'being  injudiciously 
employed.  Dr.  Blane  proposes 
the  application  of  cloths  soaked 
either  in  cold  water,  or  in  a  mix- 
ture of  that  fluid  and  of  vinegar : 
by  such  treatment,  patients  have 
been  recovered,  whose  cases  were 
apparently  desperate. 

As  vomiting  is  the  most  dis- 
tressing symptom  in  the  yellow 
fever,  various  remedies  have  been 
pro[iosed,  with  a  view  to  check  it, 
and  to  dispose  the  stomach  for  the 
reception  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  or 
other  t<jpics  and  antiseptics.  With 
this  intention,  the  saline  draughts 
above  mentioned,  when  in  a  state 
of  effervescence,  have  been  ad- 
vantageously swallowed.  Similar 
effeds  have  resulted  from  the  use 
of  acid  juices,  such  as  those  of 
oranges,  and  lemons,  combined 
with  wine,  hot  water,  sugar,  and 
nutmeg ;  then  succeeded  by  fre- 
quent doses  of  magnesia  and  mint- 
w^ater.— M.  Desportes  affirms, 
that  milk,  boiled  with  a  little  flour 
or  bread,  and  given  repeatedly,  in 
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the  quantity  of  one  spoonful,  ope- 
rated more  powe-fully  than  any 
other  remedy,  for  stopping  bilious 
vomiting.  Dr.  Blane,  however, 
states,  that  this  symptom  was  re- 
lieved by  fomenting  the  stomach 
with  stupes,  or  cloths,  dipped  in  a 
deco<5lion  of  bark,  and  sprinkled 
with  camphorated  spirits,  or  with 
the  tin6ture  of  bark.  But  the  most 
cfl^cacious  means,  which  he  pre- 
scribed for  checking  such  symp- 
tom, was  that  of  l^listers  laid  on 
the  stomach  :  these  were  attended 
with  the  greatest  success  3  and  his 
praftice  has  been  justly  recom- 
mended by  Drs.  Clark,  and  Mac- 
lean. 

When  the  irritation  of  the 
stomach  has  subsided,  Peruvian 
bark  may  be  administered  j  and, 
if  such  drug  disagree,  it  may  be 
given  in  the  form  of  a  clyster. 
Farther,  it  may  perhaps  be  of  some 
service  to  try  the  essence  of  spruce  ^ 
as  that  vegetable  preparation  has 
been  retained  on  the  stomach,  when 
every  other  remedy  was  discharged 
by  the  mouth  : — it  must  be  diluted 
with  hot  water,  in  the  proportion 
of  3  oz.  to  ouQ  quart  j  and  half  a 
pint  of  the  solution  should  be  swal- 
lowed every  two  hours. 

Lastly,  in  the  more  advanced 
stages,  camphor  combined  with 
opium,  may  be  given  wnth  advan- 
tage, particularly  in  the  evening^; 
fas  perspiration  and  sleep  will  ihus 
probably  be  procured,  and  conse- 
quently the  patient  will  be  greatly 
relieved. 

During  the  continuance  of  the 
yellow  fever,  few  patients  are  able 
to  take  any  food  :  they  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  kept  as  quiet  as 
possible  J  and  should  endeavour  to 
dispel  all  intense  thought  or  care; 
for  anxiety  cannot  fail  to  aggra- 
vate the  violence  of  the  disorcier. 

Those 
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Those  of  our  readers,  who  wish  to 
acquire  more  extensive  information 
respecting  this  terrible  scourge,  in  all 
its  various  modifications,  will  meet 
with  complete  statements  in  Dr. 
Clark's  *'  Treatise  on  the  Yellow 
Fever,  as  it  appeared  in  the  .Isle 
of  Dominica,"'  &c.  8vo.  Murray 
and  Highiey,  3s.  6d. ; — in  Dr. 
Jackson's  **  Outline  of  the  His- 
tory and  Cure  of  Feuer,"  &c.  8vo. 
5s.  J — in  Dr.  Rush's  **  Account  of 
ike  Bilious  Remitting  Fever,  as  it 
appeared  in  the  City  of  Philadel- 
phia, in  theYear  i7g3,"  8vo.  Maw- 
man,  6s.  J — in  Dr.  Maclean's 
"  Liquiry  into  the  Nature  and 
Causes  of  the  great  Mortality 
among  the  Troops  at  St.  Domin- 
go,'' 1797»  Svo.  7s. ; — and  in  Dr. 
Blank's  valuable  "  Qhervations 
en  the  Diseases  of  Seamen"  3d 
edit.  Svo.  1799,  7s.  Murray  and 
Highlcy. 

YELLOW-HAMMER,  or  £m- 
l-erixa  citrinella,  L.  is  a  well-known 
diminutive  bird,  which  inhabits 
Britain,  and  other  parts  of  Europe : 
according  to  Mr.  Pennant,  its  bill 
is  of  a  dusky  hue;  the  crown  of 
the  head,  and  the  belly,  are  of  a 
pale  yellow,  or  straw-colour  j  the 
hinder  part  of  the  neck  is  tinged 
witli  green ;  and  the  breast  is  of  an 
orange- red. 

Yellow-hammers  frequent  mea- 
dows, where  they  construct  their 
large  flat  nests  of  dried  moss, 
roots,  and  horse-hair;  and  the  fe- 
male lays  six  white  eggs,  streaked 
with  purple  veins. — ^I'hesc  birds 
are  of  considerable  service  tp  the 
husbandman,  by  devouring  innu- 
merable inse6l8  during  the  sum- 
mer ;  but,  in  winter,  they  resort  for 
sustenance  to  farm -yards,  in  coni- 
nicn  with  sparrows  and  other  birds. 

YELLOW -RATl'LE,  Cox- 
eoii^,  ox  PjiNNY-GKAss,  Rhinan- 
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thus  Crista- gain,  L.  a  native  plant, 
growing  in  meadows,  pastures,  and 
woods  ;  blowing  in  \\m  months  of 
June  and  July. — This  vegetable 
sometimes  overspreads  whole  mea- 
dows with  its  yellow  flowers :  in 
a  green  state,  it  is  eagerly  eaten  by 
cattle ;  but,  when  dry,  it  forms  a 
hard  and  tough  fodder.  Hence, 
careful  farmers  cut  otf  the  flowers, 
before  the  seed  attains  to  maturity, 
in  order  to  prevent  its  propagation. 

YELLOWS,  or  Jaundice,  iu 
farriery,  is  a  disorder  to  which 
horses  are  occasionally  subject :  it 
is  known  by  the  dusky-yellow  ap- 
pearance of  the  eyes,  the  inside  of 
the  mouth,  and  of  the  lips.  I'he 
animal  loses  all  his  vigour,  and  re- 
fuses to  take  any  food ;  a  slow  fe- 
ver prevails,  which  inci eases,  toge- 
ther with  the  yellowness,  accord- 
ing to  the  malignancy  of  the  dis- 
ease. His  dung  is  hard,  dry,  and  of  a 
pale  yellow  or  green  cast :  the  urine 
is  of  a  dark-brown  colour;  a^d  is 
discharged  with  great  pain  and  dif- 
ficulty :  after  it  has  lain  for  some 
time  on  the  pavement  of  the  stable, 
it  acquires  a  blcx)dy  hue.  Jn  a 
short  tinie,  if  the  horse  be  neglei5t- 
ed,  he  becomes  delirious  and  fran- 
tic. 

When  aged  animals  are  thus  at- 
tacked, there  is  little  prospect  of 
recovery  ;  but,  if  the  distemper  be 
recent,  and  the  horse  young,  it  will 
be  advisable  to  adopt  the  treatment 
already  pointed  out,  vol.  ii.  p.50S. 
Sliould  no  relief  be  obtained  iu  the 
course  of  two  or  three  days,  the 
animal  must  be  bled  copiously ; 
and  the  following  laxative  clyster 
be  injci^ed  :  Let  two  handfuls  of 
marsh-mallows;  one  handful  of 
chamomile  flowers ;  and  one  ounce 
of  fennel -seed,  be  boiled  in  three 
quarts  of  water,  till  one-third  be 
svaporated  :  the  liquor  must  then 
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be  strained^  and  incorporated  with 
4  oz.  of  treacle,  and  a  pint  of  lin- 
seed, or  any  common  oil. 

After  such  clyster  has  been  in^ 
jeded,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ad- 
minister two  or  three  purges,  each 
consisting  of  l|^  oz.  of  pulverized 
Indian  rhubarb  J  2  drams  of  saffron  j 
and  6  drams  of  socotrine  aloes, 
mixed  with  syrup  of  buckthorn  j 
which  ought  to  be  given  once  in 
48  hours :  on  the  intermediate  days, 
the  following  balls  and  drink  should 
be  introduced  between  each  dose  : 
Take  half  an  ounce  of  ^thiops 
mineral  J  a  similar  quantity  of  mil- 
lepedes j  and  1  oz.  of  Castile  soap  r 
let  them  be  formed  into  a  ball,  and 
washed  down  with  a  deco6tion  made 
of  4  oz.  of  madder-root;  the  same 
weight  of  turmeric  j  haif  a  pound 
of  the  sliced  roots  of  burdock; 
4  ounces  of  Monk's  rhubarb;  and 
2  ounces  of  sliced  liquorice  :  these 
ingredients  must  be  boiled  in  one 
gallon  cf forge-water,  till  one  quart 
be  evaporated  ;  when  the  liquor 
should  be  strained,  and  sweetened 
with  honey. 

By  this  treatment,  the  violence 
of  the  disease  will  generally  abate  in 
the  course  of  a  week,  or  ten  days; 
a  change  which  may  be  ascertained 
by  the  eyes  and  mouth  losing  part 
of  the'.r  yellow  cast;  though  it  will 
be  advisable  to  continue  the  medi- 
cine above  direded,  till  such  co* 
lour  totally  disappear :  when  the 
finimal  is  in  a  state  of  recovery,  a 
few  purges  (see  vol,  ii.  p.  489) 
should  be  given,  and  he  ought  to 
be  moderately  exercised,  in  order 
to  recruit  his  exhausted  strength. 
'  YELLOWS,  a  disorder  affba- 
ing  black  cattle,  which,  if  it  be  not 
timely  attended  to,  will  induce  the 
Murrain,  and  other  fatal  dis- 
tempers. 

Symptoms  .--—Every  morning,  a 


general  tremor  over  the  animal", 
particularly  in  the  hinder  legs, 
loins,  and  thighs  ;  the  eye-lids  ap- 
pear hollow  ;  the  whole  body  as- 
sumes a  yellow  cast ;  the  nose  i» 
dry ;  and,  if  the  creature  have 
taken  a  severe  cold,  the  ears  hang 
down  ;  the  dewbp,  shoulders,  and 
loins  swell;  the  udders  of  cows 
become  tumefied,  and  produce 
little  milk  i  which,  in  a  few  days, 
acquires  a  peculiarly  yellow  tinge, 
coagulating  when  boiled ;  and, 
lastly,  the  fore- teeth  become  so 
loose  as  to  be  in  danger  of  dropping 
out. — It  will  be  necessary  to  ob- 
serve these  symptoms  with  ac- 
curacy, and  particularly  that  first 
mentioned;  because,  if  they  re- 
main unnoticed  for  a  few  days, 
the  disease  will  settle  on  some  of 
the  interior  parts,  and  be  follou^ed 
by  uncommon  weakness,  wheez- 
ing, dropsy,  or  other  fatal  dis-. 
temper. 

This  malady  is  conjedured  ta 
proceed  from  the  folds,  in  the  in- 
ner membrane  of  the  neck  of  the 
gall-bladder,  becoming  too  weak 
to  perform  their  fundions  ;  so,  that 
the  bile,  instead  of  being  conveyed 
into  the  intestines,  preternatu rally 
forces  itself  into  the  biliary  duiSts, 
whence  it  passes  through  the  veTta. 
pmta,  and  mixes  again  with  the, 
blood  :  hence,  that  fluid  acquires  a 
corrosive  quality,  becomes  thick  or 
sizy,  and  consequently  circulates 
slowly  throughout  the  system. — 
Froro  such  disorganization,  the 
livers  of  the  diseased  animals  are 
incapacitated  from  performing  their 
fundions,  so  that  the  supply  of 
bile  is  inadequate  to  the  quantity 
thus  unnaturally  expended;  and 
the  blood  concretes  in  ditferent- 
parts  of  the  body,  forming  pairtsful 
tumors,  both  internally  and  exter- 
nally.—-This  distemper  is  most,  to 
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be  apprehended,  for  about  five 
weeks,  in  the  corameacenient  of 
the  spring  and  autiioan,  when  the 
days  are  warm,  and  the  evenings 
cold:  in  those  seasons,  the  grass 
being  very  rich  and  succulent,  tlie 
animals  are  apt  to  eat  too  freely. 

The  following  remedies  have 
been  recommended,  as  be'mg  pe- 
culiarly efficacious  in  removing  the 
yellows.  First,  take  a  handful  of 
"the  tops  of  rue,  and  a  similar  por- 
tion of  the  greatex  celai\dine :  let 
them  be  cut  into  small  pieces,  mix- 
ed with  1  oz.  of  pulverized  tor- 
Bieric  (or,  if  this  cannot  be  pro- 
cured, of  red  Sauuders-wood),  and 
boiled  in  three  pints  of  stale  beer 
or  ale.  When  the  liquor  is  luko 
warm,  it  must  be  given  to  the  ani- 
mal, and  the  dose  repeated  at  the 
expiration  of  two  days.  Should  a 
diarrhoea  or  scowering  take  place, 
the  following  preparation  may  be 
administered  in  the  interval :  Let 
2  lbs.  of  oak-bark  l>e  boiled  in  i 
gallon  of  water,  till  one-fourth 
pait  be  evaporated :  it  is  then  tp 
be  strained,  and  2  lbs.  of  rice  should 
be  boiled  in  such  liquor,  till  it  be 
soft :  half  a  pouiKi  of  burnt  crust 
of  bread,  taken  from  the  lower  part 
of  a  loaf,  and  2  quarts  of  milk,  are 
next  to  be  added ;  and  the  whole 
is  suffered  to  simmer  for  about  20 
miuutes,  when  it  should  be  divided 
into  two  portions,  and  given  in  a 
warm  state  to  the  animal. — By 
this  treatment,  cattle  may  be  re- 
covered in  the  course  of  a  few 
days ;  provided  they  have  not  been 
too  long  negleded :  for,  when  the 
disease  has  gained  ground,  such 
remedies  ought  to  be  continued 
for  au  additional  length  of  time. 

YliLLOM^-WEED.       ScC  DyBR's- 

Weef*. 

YEW-TREE,  the  Common,  or 
^u^us  baccata,  L.  a  iiiitive  of  JBri- 
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tain,  Jtnd  otlier  parts  of  Europe,  as 
well  as  of  America :  it  grows  in 
mountainous  woods,  hedges,  and 
rocky  soils  j  producing  its  flower* 
in  March  or  April,  which  are  suc- 
ceeded by  bright-red,  soft,  oblong 
berries,  containing  a  mucilaginous 
>vhite  juice,  and  arrivlag  at  per-» 
fcttion  in  Septem^r. 

The  yew-tree  thrives  most  luxu- 
riantly in  a  moist,  loamy  soil :  it 
may  be  propagated  by  sowing  the 
ripe  berries  iji  autumn,  in  a  shady 
bed  of  fresh  earth,  and  covering 
them  to  the  depth  of  half  aa  inch, 
with  similar  mould:  when  the 
young  plants  appear,  they  ought  to 
be  carefully  weeded,  and  occa- 
sionally watered  in  dry  seasons.— 
In  this  situation,  they  rnust  remaiu 
for  two  years  J  after  wbicl*  the)t 
ought  to  be  removed,  in  the  nK>uth 
oH  October,  into  b?ds  of  unma-r 
mned  soil,  at  tlie  di^tatx^e  ot  six 
inclKs  from  each  otlicr,  and  in 
rows  one  foot  asunder  j  being 
gently  watered  till  they  have  takea 
root.  Here  the  plauts  shouM  again 
continue  for  two  years ;  at  the  ex-^ 
piration  of  whicL,  they  ipust  bo 
transjjlanted,  in  autunm,  into  a 
nursery,  and  placed  i  8  inches  from 
each  other,  in  rows  three  feet  apart. 
When  the  young  trees  have  stoo4 
three  or  four  }ears  in  the  nursery* 
it  will  be  advisiible  to  sc3t  them,  in 
September,  or  0«3tobeF,  in  dry 
ground;  and,  at  lengtij,  in  thie 
subse<iuent  spring,  to  place  them 
in  cold,  moist  situations,  \^here 
they  are  designed  to  renuiin.— The 
period  of  their  growth  is  computed 
at  100  years  ;  and  their  dur.ition  in 
the  ground,  at  tuur  centuric*. 

Formerly,  the  yew-tree  wascuK 
tivated,  in  Britain,  chictly  lor  the 
manufaduie  ot  bows\  out,  since 
these  implements  ot"  war  have  bee» 
superseded  by  lire-arms,  it  is  ge- 
nerally 
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her^lly  raised  as  an  ornament  to 
parks  and  plantations,  on  account 
of  its  ever-green  leaves.  This  use- 
ful tree  admits  of  being  frequently 
pruned;  and  may  be  made  to  as- 
sume any  particular  figure:  hence 
the  gardens  of  our  forefathers  were 
filled  with  ships,  birds,  quadru- 
peds, men,  and  other  vegetable 
monsters.  But  such  absurd  fan- 
ties  are  gradually  disappearing;  a 
more  natural  system  of  horticulture 
is  making  rapid  progress;  and  the 
yew  is  at  present  advantageously 
planted  in  hedges,  as  a  fence  for  or- 
chards and  shrubberies,  against  se- 
vere winds. 

The  wood  of  this  tree  is  hard  and 
smooth;  beautifully  veined  with 
red  streaks  3  admits  of  a  fine  po- 
lish; and  is  almost  incorruptible: 
hence  it  is  advantageously  employ- 
ed by  turners  and  cabinet-makers, 
for  raanufa6turing  spoons,  cups,  as 
well  as  tables,  chairs,  and  various 
other  articles.  It  is  also  usefully  con- 
verted into  cogs  for  mill-wheels, 
axle-trees,  flood-gates  for  fish 
ponds  5  and  may  perhaps  be  effec- 
tually substituted*  for  box  ;  so  that 
considerable  sums  of  money  might 
be  annually  saved,  which  are  now 
exported  to  the  Levant,  in  order -to 
supply  engravers,  and  other  artists, 
with  that  wood. 

The  red  berries  of  the  yew-tree 
have  a  sweetish  taste,  and  abound 
with  mucilage:  they  are  not  only 
devoured  by  hogs  and  birds,  with- 
out any  pernicious  effe6ts  resulting 
from  them,  but  are  also  frequently 
eaten  with  injpunity  by  children  j 
though,  in  some  persons,  this  fruit 
is  apt  to  produce  noxious  effeds, 
especially  if  the  stones  be  swal- 
lowed. We  are,  nevertheless,  per- 
suaded, that  a  very  copious  and 
strong  spirit  may  be  easily  extrat?t- 
cd  from  these  berries,  by  dislilla- 
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tioH)  and  that  their  conversion  to 
this  purpose  might  annually  save 
many  thousand  bushels  of  grain, 
which  are  unnecessarily  wasted  in 
the  still,  while  the  abundant  ve- 
getable productions  of  the  woods, 
hedges,  and  commons,  are  suffer- 
ed to  decay,  or  iire  heedless]y  left 
to  become  a  prey  to  wild  birds, 
and  other  animals. — See  also  Spi-* 
HITS,   p.  118. 

The  leaves  of  the  yew-tree  are 
reputed  to  be  poisonous  to  the  hu- 
man species,  as  well  as  to  cattle  of 
every  description.  Attempts,  how- 
ever, have  lately  been  made,  to 
employ  them  for  feeding  hwses,  in 
times  of  scarcity  ;  and,  if  our  ac- 
count be  accurate,  we  have  read  in 
some  recent  publication,  that  such 
leaves  were  given  to  those  animals 
with  perfect  safety,  when  cut  toge- 
ther with  hay  or  straw,  so  as  to 
use,  at  first,  only  the  tenth  or  twen- 
tieth part  of  this  foliage,  and  gra- 
dually  to  increase  the  proportion 
of  the  latter,  and  to  reduce  that  of 
the  former,  to  one-half,  or  even  a 
smaller  quantity.  Thus,  it  appears 
to  be  "perfedly  consistent  with 
reason  and  analogy,  that  the  oily 
and  astringent  principle  of  the 
yew-tree  leaves  may  be  correfted, 
by  sheathing  it  with  a  large  portion 
of  balsamic  hay,  and  absorbent 
straw  }  yet  we  cannot,  on  this  oc- 
casion, speak  from  positive  experi- 
ence — According  to  agricultural 
writers,  the  lopfi'mgs  and  lark  of 
this  tree  are  equally  pernicious  to 
cattle,  especially  when  in  a  half- 
dried  state ;  several  sprigs  hav- 
ing been  found  in  the  stomachs  of 
dead  animals,  entire,  or  undigest- 
ed.— It  is,  however,  an  erroiief)us 
supposition,  which  still  prevails  in 
some  country  places,  that  the  very 
shade  of  its  foli;ige  is  hurtful  to 
arlimal  life. 
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On  the  other  hand,  Bechstein 
informs  us,  that  the  wood  of  the 
yew-tree,  when  reduced  to  powder 
by  a  file,  mixed  with  paste,  and 
haked  in  an  oven,  has  been  highly 
extolled  in  Germany,  as  a  sove- 
reign remedy  for  the  bite  of  a  mad 
dog  :  it  is,  therefore,  taken  in  doses 
"of  half  an  ounce. 

Dambourney  observes,  that  a 
^ecoftion  of  yew-tree  berries  im- 
parts a  handsome  ckamois-dye  to 
wool  previously  immersed  in  a 
weak  solution  of  bismuth. — On 
toiling  the  red  rcx)t  of  this  tree,  to- 
gether with  the  bark  of  the  com- 
-nion  birch-tree,  he  obtained  a  beau- 
tiful cinnamon  colour,  with  a  wo?- 
v/or/ tint;  but  the  wool  was  first 
boiled  for  a  considerable  time  in  a 
olution  of  tin  :  and,  by  adding 
ilum,  the  dye  assumed  an  aurora, 
or  bright-red  colour. 

YOKE,  in  agriculture,  is  a  wood- 
en frame,  adapted  to  the  necks  of 
oxen  J  by  means  of  which  they  are 
coupled  and  fastened  to  the  plough, 
or  other  vehicle.  It  is  composed, 
i.  of  a  thick  piece  of  wood,  that 
passes  over  the  neck,  and  is  suiclly 
called  the  yolie ;  2.  of  a  how,  which 
encompasses  the  neck;  and,  3.  of 
the  wreat  hi  rigs'  or  stitrhiTiirs,  xhnt 
serve  to  conned  the  whole.  Besiile 
these  parts,  there  are  employed,  a 
ring,  denominated  the  yoke-ring; 
and  a  chain,  for  securing  the  traces. 

The  yokes  chiefly  used  in  Eng- 
hnid,  are  those  known  under  the 
name  of  the.RomanO.v-ynkes,  which 
are  preferable  to  the  cumbersome 
frames  formerly  employed ;  because 
the  animals  thus  acquire  a  greater 
power  of  draught.  As,  however, 
I  he  Roman  yokes  are  apt  to  chafe 
the  necks,  and  the  oxen  are  com- 
pelled todraw  with  their  noses  close 
to  the  ground,  we  conceive  the 
j'ortugucsc,  and  French  meihods  of 
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working  oxen  to  be  the  most  effec- 
tual ;  and,  having  already  given 
an  account  of  them,  we  refer  the 
reader  to  vol.  iii.  pp.  323-24. 

Yolk.     See  Egg. 

YOUTH,  or  Adolescence,  in 
general,  is  that  happy  period  of  hu- 
man life,  which  commences  from 
childhood ;  continues  as  long  as  the 
fibres  increase  in  dimensions  or 
firmness ;  and  term"' nates  at  full 
■growth  :  among  the  Romans,  it  was 
computed  from  the  age  of  12  to  25, 
in  males,  and  to  21,  in  females.  In 
modern  times,  the  term  adolc" 
scence,  includes  the  age  of  from  15 
to  25  years,  and  sometimes  to  30. 

During  this  important  stage  of 
our  existe::ce,  the  principal  revolu- 
tions take  place,  both  with  respcd 
to  mind  and  body.  While  the  lat- 
ter progressively  acqmrcs  muscular 
energy,  and  adopts  a  more  solidde- 
portment,  the  faculties  of  the  for- 
mer begin  to  unfold ;  and  the  young 
member  enters  into  society,  with 
all  the  advantages  which  arise 
from  the  tender  regard,  interest, 
and  indulgence,  evincrd  by  tl)e  ge- 
nerality of  mankind^  towards  inex- 
perienced youth. 

As  it  would  be  incompatible 
with  our  limited  plan,  to  enter  into 
a  disqui^tion  respecting  all  the 
mental  and  bodily  im[>erfe6lions, 
and  diseases,  incident  to  young 
persons  of  eitl>er  sex ;  or  to  ana- 
lyze the  changes  taking  place  dur- 
ing the  transition  from  the  period 
of  childhood  to  that  of  puberty, 
we  shall  here  discujis  only  the  dan- 
gerous influcfice  of  the  power  of 
imagination,  on  tlie  juvenile  cha- 
racter. 

None  of  the  mental  faculties  ex- 
hibit such  interesting  and  divrrsi- 
fi(  d  phenomena,  as  that  of  Ima- 
gination. While  this  powerhil 
agent  is  restrained  within  due  li- 
mits. 
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milis,  it  oft^n  supplies  the  place  of 
H  benevolent  guide,  through  the 
intricate  meanders  of  life,  where 
we  frequently  meet  with  more  ap- 
pearance than  reality  5  and  in  which 
it  i«  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
be  impressed  with  a  due  and  lively 
sense  of  the  good  and  the  bsautiful, 
as  well  as  of  virtue  and  truth.  On  the 
contrary,  no  sooner  are  the  boun- 
daries of  the  imagining  faculty 
transgressed,  than  we  are  involun- 
tarily led  to  submit  to  this  dreadfiU 
tyrant,  who  is  capable  not  only  of 
disturbing  our  repose  and  happi- 
ness, but  even  to  deprive  bis  vic- 
tims of  life.  Hence,  it  should  be 
one  of  the  most  necessary  maxims 
of  intelledual  nature,  always  to 
guard  against  this  formidable  pow- 
er; and  to  regulate  its  reciprocal 
influence  -,  so  that  we  may  main- 
tain a  certain  superiority.  But,  in 
erder  to  evince  the  essential  neces- 
sity of  adopting  this  rule  of  prac- 
tical life,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
demonstrate  the  danger  attending 
the  negle6t  of  it,  especially  io  youth, 
■we  shall  quote  an  instance  related 
by  Prof.  HuFELAND,  in  one  of  his 
admired  Popular  Essays,  in  Ger- 
man ;  of  which  no  translation  has 
yet  appeared. 

A  student  at  Jena,  about  16 
years  of  age,  having  a  weak  and 
irritable  nervous  frame,  but  in 
ether  respeds  healthy,  left  his 
apartments  during  twilight,  and 
suddenly  returned  with  a  pale,  dis- 
mal countenance  5  assuring  his  com- 
panion that  he  was  doomed  to  die 
jn  3()  hours,  or  at  9  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  second  day.  This 
sudden  change  of  a  cheerful -young 
tnind  naturally  alarmed  his  friend ; 
but  no  explanation  was  given  of 
its  cauvse.  Every  attempt  at  ridi- 
culing this  whimsical  notion  was 
fruitless  3  and  he  persisted  in  affirm- 
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ing  tl^at  his;  dfath  was  certain  and 
inevitable.  A  numerous  circle  of 
his  tVllo\y^-stu<vknts  soon  assembled, 
with  a  view  to  dispel  those  gloomy 
ideas,  and  to,  convince  him  of  his 
folly,  by  arguments,  satire^  and 
mirth.  He  remained,  howeyer, 
unsfeLik^en  in  his  strange  convic- 
tion 'j  being  apparently  inanimate 
in  tlieir  company,  and  expressing 
his  indignation  at  the  frolics.  ^n3 
witticisms  applied  to  his  peculiar 
situation.  Nevertheless,  it  was 
conjectured  that  a,  calm  repose  dur- 
ing the  night  would  produce  ? 
more  favourable  change  in.  his  fan- 
cy J  but  sleep  was  banii,hed,  and 
the  a})proaching  dissolution  en- 
grossed his  littention  during  the 
nodurnal  hours.  Early  next  morn- 
ing, he  sent  for  Prof.  Hufeland, 
who  found  him  employed  in  piak- 
ing  arrnngements  for  his  burial; 
taking  an  affe(Slionate  leave  pf  his 
friends  ;  and  on  the  point  of  con- 
cluding a  letter  to  his  father  3  in 
which  he  announced  the  fatal  cata- 
strophe that  wa:^  speedily  to  hap- 
pen. After  examining  his  condi- 
tion of  mind  and  body,  the  Pro- 
fessor could  discover  no  remarka- 
ble deviation  from  his  usual  slate 
of  health,  excepting  a  small  con- 
tracted pulse,  a  pale  countenance, 
dull  or  drowsy  eyes,  and  cold  ex- 
tremities,: these  symptoms,  how- 
ever, sufficiently  indicated  a  gene- 
ral spasmodic  a6tion  of  the  nervous 
system,  which  also  exerted  its  in- 
fluence over  the  mental  faculties. 
The  most  serious  reasoning  on 
the  subject,  and  all  the  philo- 
sophical and  medical  eloquence 
of  Dr.  HuFELAND,  bad  nut  the 
desired  eiFeCtj  and,  though  tJie 
student  admitted  that  there  might 
be  no  ostensible  cause  of  death  dis- 
coverable, yet  this  very  circum- 
staaive  wai>  pccvdiiir  to  m&  m^^% 
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and  such  was  the  inexorabfe  des- 
tiny of  his  fate,  that  he  must  die 
ntext  morning,  without  any  visible 
mort)id  symptoms. — 'In  this  dileni- 
ma>  Dr.  H.  projjosed  to  treat  hira 
as  a  patient.  Politeness  induced 
ikt  latter  to  accept  of  such  offer  3 
but  he  assured  the  physician,  tiiat 
medicines  would  not  operate.  As 
no  titae  was  to  be  lost,  there  being 
oYJy  24  hours  left  for  his  life, 
jyv.  H.  deemed  proper  to  dired 
such  remedies  as  prove  power- 
ful excitants  5  in  order  to  roase  the 
yitftl  energy  of  his  pupil,  and  to 
relieve  him  from  his  captivated 
fancy.  Hence  he  prescribed  a 
strong  emetic  and  purgative;  or- 
dered blisters  to  be  applied  to  both 
calves  of  the  legs,  and  at  the  same 
time  stimulatiiig  clysters  to  be  ad- 
ministered. Quietly  submitting  to 
the  Doftor's  treatment,  he  observ- 
ed, tkat  bis  body  being  alreiidy  half 
a  corpse,  all  means  of  recovering 
it  would  be  in  vain.  Indeed^  Dr. 
H.  was  not  a  little  surprized,  on  re- 
peating his  visit  in  the  evening,  to 
learn  that  the  emetic  had  not,  or 
but  very  little,  operatedj  and  that 
the  blisters  had  not  even  reddened 
the  skin.  Now  the  case  became 
tnore  serious  j  and  the  supposed 
vi«Stim  of  death  began  to  triumph 
over  the  incredulity  of  the  Profes- 
sor, and  his  friends.  Thus  circum- 
•tanced.  Dr.  H.  perceived,  how 
deeply  and  de8tru<9.ivcly  that  men- 
tal spasm  must  liave  atted  on  the 
body,  to  produce  a  degree  of  in- 
sensibility from  which  the  worst 
consequences  might  be  apprehend- 
ed.-—AH  the  inquiries  into  the  ori- 
gin of  this  singular  belief,  had  hi- 
iJierto  been  unsuccessful.  Now 
only,  he  disclosed  the  secret  to  one 
of  his  intimate  friends,  namely,  that 
on  the  preceding  evening  he  had 
met  with  a  wliitc  ligure  in  the  pas- 
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sage,  which  nodded  to  him}  and, 
in  the  same  moment,  he  heard  a 
voice  exclaiming :  **  the  day  after 
to-morrow,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  thou  shalt  die." — He 
continued  to  settle  his  domestic  af- 
fairsj  made  his  will  J  rainutelyap- 
pointed  his  funeral  ^  and  even  de- 
sired his  friends  to  send  for  a  cler- 
gyman j  which  request,  however, 
was  counteracted.  Night  appear- 
ed; and  he  began  to  compute  the 
hours  he  had  to  live,  till  the  omi- 
nous next  morning:  his  anxiety 
evidently  increased  with  the  strik- 
ing of  every  clock  within  hciirlng. 
Dr.  H.  was  not  without  apprehen- 
sion, when  he  recolleded  instancejs 
in  which  mere  imagination  liad 
produced  melancholy  effects.  But, 
as  every  thing  depended  on  pro- 
crastinating, or  retarding  that  hour 
in  which  the  event  was  pre- 
dicted j  and  on  appeasing  the  tem- 
pest of  a  perturbed  imagination, 
till  reason  liad  again  obtained  the 
ascendancy,  he  resolved  upon  the 
following  happy  expedient:  Hav- 
ing a  complaisant  patient,  who 
refused  not  to  take  the  remedies 
prescribed  for  him  (because  he 
seemed  conscious  of  the  superior 
agency  of  his  mind  over  that  of  the 
body) ,  Dr.  H.  had  recourse  to  lau- 
danum,  combined  with  the  extra6t 
of  hen-lane :  20  drops  of  the  for- 
mer, and  two  grains  of  the  latter, 
were  given  to  the  youth,  with  such 
elfett,  that  he  fell  into  a  profound 
sleep,  from  which  he  did  not  awake 
till  eleven  o'clock  on  the  next 
morning.  Thus,  the  prognosti- 
cated fatal  hour  elapsed  j  and  hia 
friends  waiting  to  welcome  the 
bashful  patient,  who  had  agreeably 
disappointed  them,  turned  the 
whole  affair  into  ridicule.  The 
lirst  question,  however,  after  re- 
coverujg  from  this  artilicial  sleep, 
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was  the  hour  of  the  morning  i  but, 
on  beidg  informed,  that  his  pre* 
sage?  had  not  been  verified  by  ex- 
perience, he  assured  the  corap'^ny, 
that  all  these  transadions  appeared 
to  him  not  unlike  a  dream;  and 
he  could  not  <x)nceive  how  he  had 
been  subje6t  to  such  folly.  Since 
that  period,  he  has  enjoyed  a  per- 
fc6t  state  of  health,  and  has  been 
completely  cured  of  his  fancy. 

There  are,  nevertheless,  several 
instances  recorded,  in  u'hich  per- 
sons have  truly  predicted  the  day 
alid  hour  of  their  death.  In  the 
17th  century,  it  was  a  fashionable 
practice  among  the  higher  classes, 
to  apply  to  an  astrologer,  for  learn- 
ing the  a(  curate  duration  of  their 
lives.  Such  aberration  from  the 
human  intelk  6t,  could  be  ascribed 
onl)4  to  an  absurd  or  defe6Hve  sys- 
tem of  education  3  when  youth 
were  not  taught  to  discriminate  be- 
tween natural  causes  and  effects  ; 
or,  when  parents  granted  every 
species  of  indulgence,  which  alike 
excited  their  sensual  desires,  and 
pleased  a  wild,  disordered  imagi- 
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nation.— ^Many,  indeed,  are  the 
gradations,  in  which  that  peculiar 
morbid  sensation,  generally  termed 
irregular  fancy,  displays  itself  un- 
der different  forms,  even  in  mo- 
dern times.  It  cannot  be  denied, 
that  the  numerous  phenomena  of 
nervous  disorders,  especially  the  di- 
versified symptoms  displayed  by 
hypochondriacal  and  hysterical  per- 
sons, doubtless  originate  chiefly 
from  the  same  source.  We  often 
smile  at  such  complaints  as  are 
supposed  to  arise  from  a  diseased 
mind,  but  certainly  not  with  jus- 
tice. In  short,  there  is  no  disor- 
der more  to  be  dreaded,  and  none 
has  a  more  solid  foundation,  than 
that  in  which  the  sensations  of  our 
material  nature,  and  the  ideas  of 
our  very  existence,  arein  a  manner 
unhinged  :  nay,  it  is  incomparably 
more  easy  to-  sustain  a  real  evil, 
than  to  be  tormented  by  an  iviagi- 
vary  one,  the  force  and  extent  of 
which  cannot  be  ascertained. 

Youth-wort.      See  Sundew 
the  Hound-leaved. 
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ZAFFRE,  is  the  oxyd  or  calx  of 
cobalt,  employed  for  imparting  a 
blue  colour  to  porcelain  and  pottery 
ware  :  it  is  prepared,  according  to 
Cronstedt,  in  the  following  man- 
ner. 

When  the  cobalt  is  dug  out  of 
the  mine,  it  is  first  broken  into 
small  pieces,  and  all  heterogeneous 
matters  are  carefully  separated. — 
The  mineral  is  then  submitted  to 
the  a6tion  of  stamping  mills,  in 
which  it  is  reduced  to  a  fine  pow- 


der, that  is  sifted  through  brass 
wire  sieves.  Next,  the  lighter  par- 
ticles are  carried  ofi^"  by  water,  and 
the  cobalt  is  put  into  a  reverberatory 
furnace,  terminating  in  a  long  ho- 
rizontal gallery ;  through  which 
the  arsenic,  usually  mixed  with  the 
mineral,  sublimes :  farther,  the 
cobalt  is  frequently  stirred  with 
long  iron  hooks  or  rakes,  till  it 
ceases  to  emit  any  fumes  5  when 
it  remains  in  the  form  of  a  dark 
grey  calx,  denominated  Zaffre. 
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Considerable  quantities  of  this 
oxyd,  are  mannfti<Stared  from  the 
cobalt  dug  out  of  the  mines  in  the 
Mendip-hills,  and  also  in  Corn- 
wall; beside  which,  there  are  large 
supplies  annually  imported  from 
Saxony  : — such  zafFre,  however,  is 
seldom  pare  5  being  mixed  with  a 
considerable  pro^wrtion  of  pulve- 
rized flints. 

The  blue  of  zaffre  is  the  most 
permanent  of  the  dilFerent  colours 
employed  in  glass-works  ;  as  it  re- 
sists, unchanged,  the  most  intense 
heat :  hence,  it  is  also  advantage- 
ously used  for  giving  various  shades 
of  blue  to  enamels,  and  to  the  cry- 
stal glasses  that  are  made  in  imi- 
tation of  lapis  lazuli,  turquoise, 
sapphire,  and  other  precious  stones. 

ZANTHOXYLON,  or,  more 
correAly,  Xanthoxylon,  Prick- 
ly Yellow  Wood,  or  Yellow 
Hercules,  is  a  native  of  Jamaica, 
and  other  tropical  countries,  where 
it  grows  to  the  height  of  16  feet, 
and  is  about  12  inches  in  diameter. 
This  straight  tree  son)ewhat  re- 
sembles the  common  ash  :  the  bark 
of  the  trunk  is  covered  with  nume- 
rous prickles  ;  and  the  wood  is  of  a 
bright-yellow  cast. 

The  wood  of  the  Xanthoxylon  is 
chiefly  employed  for  the  heading  of 
hogslieads,  for  bedsteads,  and  nu- 
merous other  purposes :  it  also  pos- 
sesses remarkable  medicinal  vir- 
tues, which  render  it  peculiarly 
serviceable  to\he  inhabitants  of  the 
V/est  Indies. 

The  pulverized  bark  of  the  roots, 
when  sprinkled  on  ulcers,  speedily 
■and  effedually  removes  these  dis- 
gusting sores.  Tiic  fresh  juice,  ex- 
pressed from  the  roots,  affords  cer- 
tain relief  in  the  painful  disease, 
■termed  dry  Iclly-ache.     I'his  im- 
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West  Indies,  by  watching  a  female 
slave,  who  collected  the  root  in  this 
woods,  and  gave  two  spoonfuls  of 
its  juice  to  a  negro,  suffering  under 
that  colic,  at  an  interval  of  two 
hours.  Such  medicine  occasioned 
a  profound,  but  composed,  sleep  of 
12  hours  j  when  all  sense  of  pain, 
and  other  distressing  symptoms, 
had  vanished ;  the  cure  was  com- 
pleted, by  giving  an  infusion  of 
such  expressed  roots  in  water,  by- 
way of  diet-drink. 

Farther,  the  juice  of  the  Prickly- 
Yellow  Wood,  when  preserved  in 
rum,  and  administered  in  dose* 
not  exceeding  a  wine-glassful,  has 
effectually  removed  the;  most  tjb- 
stinate  epileptic  fits;  but  Dr.  Hk- 
KEY  has  not  mentioned  the  manner 
in  which  this  preparation  ought  to 
be  managed, 

ZEDOARY,  or  Kcempferia,  L. 
a  genus  of  exotic  plants,  consisting 
of  two  species  ;  namely  :  1 .  Tlie 
galar.ga,  Common  Galangal,  or 
Long  Zcdoary ;  which  has  long, 
thick,  tuberous  roots,  and  produces 
single  white  flowers,  with  purple 
bases ;  and,  2.  The  rotunda,  or 
Round  Zedoary,  has  thick,  round 
roots,  presenting  whitish  flowers, 
that  are  frequently  tinged  with 
green,  yellow,  red,  and  purple. 
Both  species  are  natives  of  Siam : 
they  may  be  raised  in  hot-houses, 
by  dividing  the  roots  in  the  spring, 
and  planting  them  in  pots  of  rich, 
light  mould,  where  they  should  be 
copiously  watered  during  the  sum- 
mer, but  less  frequently  in  the 
winter. 

The  roots  of  the  Zedoary  are 
imported  in  oblong  pieces,  about 
the  tliickness  of  a  ringer  j  or  in 
round  masses,  generally  one  inch 
in  diameter  ;  paying  a  duty  of  C)|d. 
per  lb.  They  possess  an  agreeable 
fragrance. 
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fragrance,  bnt  a  biiterish  aromatic 
taste  J  both  of  v/hich  may  be  im- 
parted to  water. 

The  Zeiloary  is  a  warm  stoma- 
chic, and  has  been  recommended 
an  dyspeptic  cases,  for  relieving  ila- 
tiilency,  and  invigorating  iIk;  ner- 
vous system.  Such  root  may  be 
advantageously  used  by  artisans,  as 
an  excellent  yellow  colour  :  ami 
It  may  likewise  be  employed  in 
painting  with  water-colours.  For 
this  purpose,  it  is  prepared  in  the 
iollowing  manner  :  Boil  1  ox.  of 
the  root  in  a  quart  of  water,  till  the 
iluid  have  sufficiently  imbibed  the 
colouring  matter,  for  communicat- 
ing a  yellow  tinge  to  paper :  it  is 
then  to  be  filtered  through  a  linen 
cloth.  The  deco6tion  may  be  eva- 
porated or  dried  in  shells  ;  after 
which,  it  may  again  be  diluted, 
and  will  easily  spread  with  tlie 
pencil. 

ZINC,  or  Spelter,  is  a  semi- 
raetal,  naturally  obtained  in  a  state 
of  combination  with  different  mi- 
nerals, in  England,  Hungary,  and 
other  parts  of  the  globe  :  it  is  of  a 
whitish  colour,  nearly  resembling 
that  of  lead,  though  it  does  not  so 
speedily  tarnish. 

Zinc  melts  a  short  time  before 
ignition ;  but,  wdien  heated  to 
redness  in  the  open  air,  it  is  liable 
to  combustion,  and  burns  with  a 
dazzling  blaze;  so  that  a  loose 
white  oxyd  is  precipitated,  w  hieh  is 
known  under  the  name  of  ^oz^er* 
of -zinc. 

This  crude  semi-metal  is  of  great 
utility  in  the  arts.  Combined  with 
gold,  in  equal  portions,  it  forms  a 
hard,  white  compound,  that  admits 
of  a  fine  polish,  and  may  be  ad- 
vantageously manufa6tured  into. vpe* 
cuia,  for  optical  instruments. 

Zinc  and  tin,  melted  together, 
produce  a  kind  of  pewter;  aud^  as 
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the  former  sfpreads  more  uniformly, 
while  it  19  much  harder,  and  ieas 
fusible  than  tin,  it  has  been  pro- 
posed as  a  substitute  for  the  latter, 
in  tinning  copper-vessels. 

Spelter  and  copper  readily  unite 
in  tlie  fire  j.  provided  the  combus- 
tion of  the  former  be  carefully  pre- 
vented during  the  process  :  in  this 
state,  it  forms  a  metal,  distinguish- 
ed by  the  general  name  of  yellow 
ciypper  ;  but  which  is  divided  into 
several  sorts,  according  to  the  re- 
spedive  proportions  contained  in 
the  alloy.  Thus,  three  parts  of 
copper  and  one  of  zinc,  constitute 
Brass  j — five  or  six  of  the  former, 
and  one  of  the  latter,  afford  Pinch- 
beck,— Tombac  h  composed  of  a 
still  larger  proportion  of  copper  to 
tliat  of  zinc  :  it  is  of  a  deeper  red 
than  pinchbeck,  and  bears  the 
name  of  its  inventor.  Princes 
Metal  consists  of  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  zinc  than  either  of  the  pre- 
ceding compositions. — ShnUor,  or 
Manhe'im  gold,  resembles  pinch- 
beck :  it  is  manufactured  into  spu- 
rious leaf-gold,  laces,  and  similar 
ehewy  articles. 

Zinc  is  dissolved  in  all  acids ; 
though  the  sulphuric  is  most  fre- 
quently employed;  and,  in  the 
proportions  stated,  p.  275,  of  the 
present  volume,  it  forms  white 
Vitriol. 

An  useful  substitute  for  white" 
kad,  in  painting  houses,  has  lately 
been  discovered  in  zinc,  by  M.  de 
MoRVEAu.  He  direc):s  this  mine- 
ral to  be  calcined  in  a  crucible* 
placed  horizontally  in  the  cavity 
usually  made  for  retorts,  in  rever- 
beratory  furnaces.  1  he  oxyd  thus 
obtained,  is  then  to  be  washed  in 
water,  with  a  view  to  separate  such 
particles  as  may  not  have  been  per- 
fe6tiy  calcined;  and,  when  it  is  re** 
duced  to  powder>  a  small  portion 

of 
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ic(  earth  of  alum,  or  chalk,  must 
be  added;  in  order  to  give  it  a 
body.  When  this  pigment  is  to  be 
used,  it  will  be  necessary  to  form 
the  powder  into  a  heap,  leaving  a 
small  hole  in  the  middle,  into  which 
oil  must  be  gradually  poured,  till  it 
be  reduced  to  a  proper  consistence ; 
when  the  paint  should  be  laid  on, 
-with  a  soft  brush.  The  whitest  dry- 
ing oil  must  be  procured,  such  as 
that  obtained  from  poppies,  if  a 
-white  paint  be  designed ;  because 
'coloured  oil  imparts  a  tinge  that 
•impairs  its  whiteness  j  but,  if  a 
yellowish  or  other  shade  be  intend- 
ed, any  drying  oil  will  answer  the 
-purpose. — M.  Morveau  observes, 
that  such  paint  is  perfectly  harm- 
'ks»,  emitting  no  hurtful  effluvia  j 
and,  though  it  does  not  dry  so 
speedily  as  that  prepared  of  white- 
lead,  yet  it  is  not  only  more  whole- 
some, but  also  eventually  cheaper ; 
as  a  smaller  portion  of  zinc  will  be 
jrequired. 

In  March,  1796,  a  patent  was 
granted  to  Mr.  John  Atkinson, 
for  his  invention  of  a  white  paint, 
-prepared  from  zinc,  which  may 
serve  as  a  substitute  for  that  of 
-white-lead.  He  dire»5ts  the  for- 
mer mineral  to  be  first  submitted 
to  a  reverberatory  furnace,  for  six 
-hours  f  in  order  to  disperse  all  the 
ferruginous  particles  which  it  may 
contain.  Next,  the  zinc  is  to  be 
'-reduced  to  powder,  by  the  action 
-of  a  mill,  and  mixed  with  one- 
.eighth  part  of  pulverized  charcoal, 
by  weight ;  after  which  it  must  be 
removed  to  a  close,  or  vmffled fur- 
nace, provided  with  two  apertures, 
one  on  each  side,  "  and  (as  the 
patentee  expresses  himself),  dilated 
-St  the  end  from  the  furnace,,  by  a 
distance  of  about  20  feet  j"  llie 
other  end  jouiing  the  body  of  tlie 
fm  nace :  such  apertures  should  each 
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be  furnished  with  a  door  at  the  far- 
thest extremity,  and  whicli  ought 
to  be  sufficiently  large  to  admit  a 
man  to  enter,  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  the  colour.  Thus,  the 
zinc  must  be  introJuced  into  the 
furnace,  through  the  top  or  upper 
part  :  when  it  becomes  red  hot 
throughout,  a  large  dense,  white 
cloud,  with  a  bright  blue  flame, 
will  pass  into  the  receptacles  or 
apertures  above-mentioned,  where 
it  will  collect  in  the  form  of  a  pure, 
white  metallic  calx. 

Tlie  oxyd  of  zinc  is  now  to  be 
diluted  with  water,  and  ground  or 
triturated  in  a  proper  mill  :  from 
this  machine  it  is  conducted,  by 
means  of  gutters  or  spouts  into  fine 
sieves,  whence  it  passes  into  se- 
veral cisterns  full  of  water,  com- 
municating with  each  other  by  si- 
milar gutters  i  so  that  the  finest 
particles  float  into  the  farthest  re* 
servoirs.  After  standing  about  24 
hours,  the  water  may  be  drawn  oft^ 
and  the  colour  collected  into  pans, 
receivers,  or  other  vessels,  capable 
of  bearing  heat,  in  which  they  are 
dried  j  and  in  this  state,  the  paint 
will  be  ready  for  sale ;  but  previ- 
ously to  its  application,  it  ought  10 
be  properly  levigated. 

According  to  M.  Rinman,  a  fine 
greeji  colour  for  painters  may  be 
procured  from  the  oxydes  of  co- 
balt and  zinc.  He  direds  any  por- 
tion of  cobalt-ore  to  be  dissolved  in 
the  nitro-muriatic  acid  (aqua  rb- 
gia),  and  to  be  mixed  with  half 
that  quantity  of  nitrat  of  zinc :  a 
lixivium  of  pot-ash  is  then  to  be 
added  ;  and,  when  the  precipitate 
is  ignited  to  whiteness,  it  will  be 
lit  for  use. 

Beside  its  utility  in  the  arts,  zinq 
is  of  considerable  service  in  medi- 
cine.— Its  ^flowers  are  advantage- 
ously employed  as  aa  antispasmodic, 

C  c  par- 
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particularly  in  epilepsy,  ^nd  iri  thfe 
acute  spasms  of  the  stomach,  to 
which  persons  of  delicate  constitu- 
tions are  subje6t:  they  have  also 
been  given  with  success  in  some 
cases  of  dry  asthma.  The  dose  is 
from  one  to  two  grains,  taken  twice 
in  the  day,  and  gradually  increased 
to  8  or  10  grains ;  but,  being  a 
very  powerful  remedy,  it  ought 
never  to  be  resorted  to,  without 
medical  advice. 

For  an  account  of  the  affections 
in  which  the  vitriol  of  %i?ic  may  be 
of  service,  the  reader  will  consult 
the  article  Vitriol. 

ZIZANY,  the  Water,  or  Zi- 
xania  aquatica,  L.  is  a  native  of 
North  America,  where  it  grows  in 
wet  and  marshy  situations. — The 
roQt  of  this  vegetable  is  fibrous,  and 
strikes  fortli  many  angular,  sraootii 
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stalks  of  a  serpentine  fornl.  ThsC 
panicle  on  the  central  stalk  is  ge- 
nerally four  feet  long,  while  those 
on  tlie  others  never  exceed  twelve 
inches.  The  large,  oval,  yellowish,, 
mealy  seed  attains  to  maturity  in 
September,  and  has  the  agreeable 
taste  of  rice  j  on  which  account  it 
is  much  esteemed  by  the  Amcricaa 
Indians,  who  carefully  colle6t  and 
convert  it  into  Bread,  or  other 
cuHnary  dishes.  Hence  Linn^us 
recommends  its  culture  in  situa- 
tions abounding  with  reeds,  and 
producing  no  other  useful  plant. 
In  such  places,  we  are  persuaded, 
many  and  important  advantages 
might  be  derived  from  the  intro- 
du6tion  of  the  zizany  into  marshj 
counties,  especially  those  of  Lixi- 
coin,  Cambridge,  &c. 


The  Domestic  Encyclopedia  being  now  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  Alphabet,  various  motives  have  induced  the  Editor  to  offer  an 
Appendix,  or  Supplement,  with  a  view  to  render  this  Ditiionary  of 
Facts  as  complete  as  the  extent  of  the  work,  and  diligent  research 
would  admit.  Among  these,  will  occur  numerous  articles  of  greater 
or  less  importance:  the  propriety  of  inserting  them,  however,  was  not 
gufficiently  evident,  till  their  respedive  connexion  with  the  subsequenc 
parts  of  the  arrangement,  could  be  more  clearly  ascertained.  Others 
again,  being  of  a  more  recent  date  than  the  commencement  of  this 
publication ;  and  containing  many  new,  and  vakiable  hints,  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  Rural  and  Domestic  Economy,  the  Reader  will  probably 
meet  widi  information,  alike  curious  and  useful. — In  consulting  the 
Domestic  Encyclopcedia,  therefore,  he  is  requested  to  avail  himself  of 
the  annexed  Supplement  5  by  which  he  may  be  enabled  to  form  a  tole- 
rably correct  idea  of  the  various  iroprovemeats  suggested  in  the  course  of 
this  pradical  work. 
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ACACIA,  the  False,  or  Hohl- 
nia  pseudo-acacia,  L.  is  a  na- 
tive of  North  America,  and  the 
northern  parts  of  Asia.  This  beau- 
tiful and  valuable  tree  flourishes 
best  in  sandy  soils,  mixed  with 
light  black  earth,  especially  in  the 
vicinity  of  brooks,  springs,  or  ri- 
vers j  where  it  grows  with  un- 
common rapidity.  It  may  be  pro- 
pagated by  setting  the  seeds  j  and, 
when  it  is  once  introduced,  nume- 
rous plants  may  be  obtained,  by 
cutting  its  roots  near  the  surface  of 
the  ground. 

The  leaves  and  tender  shoots  of 
the  False  Acacia  are  eagerly  eaten 
by  cattle,  particularly  by  sheep; 
and  they  also  afford  a  wholesome 
fodder.  Being  very  hardy,  this 
tree  retains  its  verdure  during  t!ie 
severest  winters.  As  the  roots  ex- 
tend rapidly  along  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  and  shoot  up  numerous 
suckers,  the  Acacia  may  be  advan- 
tageously planted  on  the  banks  of 
rivers,  for  consolidating  and  se- 
curing the  soil  from  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  current :  farther,  its 
wood  is  eminently  adapted  to  ship- 
building; arul,  though  inferior  in 
point  of  durability  to  the  oak,  it  is 
perhaps  preferable  to  any  otlier 
timber  for  barges,  and  similar  ves- 
sels of  a  small  size. 

The  swteL  and  succulent  roots  of 
the  False  Acacia  are  well  calc  u- 
lated  lor  fattening  hogs  )  and  tlie 
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leguminous  seeds,  after  being  di- 
vested of  their  acrid  taste,  by  in- 
fusing them  in  different  waters, 
and  afterwards  ground  into  meal, 
are  by  the  Tongusian  Tartars  con- 
verted into  a  wholesome;  bread  : 
these  seeds  are  also  eagerly  eaten, 
by  poultry,  which  may  thus  be 
speedily. fattened. 

It  has  been  ascertained  by  expe- 
riments, that  the  leaves  of  this  tree, 
when  prepared  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  indigo,  may  with  great  ad- 
vantage be  substituted  for  that  ex- 
pensive dyeing  drug.  The  foliage 
of  the  smaller  variety  of  the  False 
Acacia,  however,  is  reputed  to  bo 
better  adapted  for  such  purpose  :  its 
culture  corresponds  with  that  above 
stated ;  and  it  certainly  merits  to 
be  more  generally  cultivated  in  or- 
namental slirubberies,  where  it 
thrives  rapidly,  and  produces  ele- 
gant odoriferous  yellow  flowers, 
which  abundantly  supply  bees  with 
honey. — The  seeds  of  both  varie- 
ties also  aftbrd  a  large  proportion 
of  expressed  oil. — It  deserves  to  be 
noticed,  that  the  yellowish  wood  of 
tliese  trees,  though  hard  and  tough, 
is  very  brittle  while  the  plants  are 
young,  and  they  ought,  therefore,  in 
exposed  situations,  to  be  supported 
by  stakes.  Lastly,  it  is  remarkable, 
that  no  part  of  the  Acacia  is  sub- 
ject to  the  depredations  of  vemain 
or  insed.s.— Dr.  Me  Die  us,  a  pro- 
iiiic,  though  esteemed  German  au- 
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thor,  has  published  several  volumes 
on  the  culture  and  useful  proper- 
ties of  the  Acacia. 

ACIDS. — The  citric  acid  is  a 
concrete  juice  obtained  principally 
from  lemons  :  it  has  also  been  dis- 
covered in  the  red  whortleberry, 
cranberry,  bird-cherry,  as  well  as 
in  the  fruits  of  the  woody  night- 
shade, and  the  dog-rose. 

In  order  to  divest  this  acid  of  the 
mucilaginous  or  other  foreign  par- 
ticles, with  which  it  is  frequently 
combined,  the  juice  obtained  by 
pressure  from  lemons,  or  similar 
fhiit,  should  first  be  heated,  then 
strained,  filtred,  and  afterwards 
saturated  with  pulverized  chalk,  or 
the  carbonate  of  lime,  till  all  effer- 
vescence cease.  The  precipitate, 
formed  by  this  process,  is  called 
eifraie  of  lime;  and,  being  inso- 
luble, it  must  be  separated  from 
the  liquor,  washed  with  cold  wa- 
ter till  it  become  tasteless  and  per- 
fectly white  :  next,  it  ought  to  be 
decomposed  in  a  gentle  heat,  by 
adding  half  its  weight  of  sulphuric 
acid  diluted  with  six  parts  of  wa- 
ter. As  soon  as  the  mixture  be- 
comes cool,  it  should  be  filtred  > 
•when  the  pure  citric  acid  will  be 
disengaged  from  the  sulphate  of 
lime. — Such  acid  may  also  be  ob- 
tained in  a  crystalline  form,  by 
previously  filtering,  and  then  eva- 
porating it  to  the  consistence  of  a 
clear  syrup,  which  concretes  on 
exposing  it  to  a  cold  temperature. 
•  Dr.  Brugnatelli  has  lately 
published  a  new  method  of  pre- 
ieruing  and  concentrating  the  ecid 
»f  lemons.  He  dire6ts  the  newly 
expressed  juice  to  be  strained 
through  fine  linen,  a  small  portion 
of  'rectified  spirit  of  wine  to  be 
added,  and  the  whole  to  be  depo- 
sited for  several  days  in  a  bottle 
closely  stopped ;  thus,  a  consider^- 
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ble  mucilaginous  sediment  will  be 
formed,  but  which  may  be  easily- 
separated,  by  passing  the  liquor 
through  blotting  -  paper.  If  the^ 
quantity  of  spirit  employed  be  con- 
siderable, it  may  be  drawn  off  by 
distillation  in  a  glass  retort :  in  the 
contrary  case,  the  juice  may  be 
exposed  for  some  time  in  a  warm 
temperature,  and  the  alkohol  will 
readily  evaporate,  leaving  a  very 
clear  acid  of  peculiar  strength. 

The  citric  acid  affords  an  agree- 
able lemonade,  by  dissolving  half  a ' 
dram  in  two  pints  of  water  j  add* 
ing  a  suflScient  quantity  of  sugar, 
and  hitter-sweet,  which  is  prepared 
by  rubbing  the  latter  substance  on 
fresh  lemon- peel b-,  till  the  essential 
oil  be  absorbed. 

ACRE.— llie  English  statute 
acre  comprises  l60  square  poles, 
each  of  which  contains  l6^  feet. 
Tiie  same  measure  of  land,  in  Scot" 
land,  is  regulated  by  the  Scotch  ell, 
which  is  37  2-lOths  English  inches : 
thus,  36  square  ells  make  1  fall ; 
40  falls,  1  rood  y  and  4  roods  con-* 
stitute  an  acre  ;  so  that  the  propor- 
tion of  a  Scotch  to  an  English  acre 
is  nearly  as  that  of  5  to  4. — The 
acre,  employed  in  the  Principality 
of  Wales,  is  dquivalent  to  2  Eng-' 
lish  ones  5  and  the  Irish  acre  is 
equal  to  I  acre,  2  roods,  and  1 9 
perches  27-121  of  English  statute 
measure  nient. 

AGRICULTURE.  —  Notwith- 
standing the  fair  prospe6ts  we  have 
stated  under  this  article,  there  are- 
numerous  obstacles  that  impede 
the  progress  of  that  inestimable  art  ^ 
in  the  British  empire. — 1 .  One  of 
the  most  powerful  impediments,  is. 
the  general  ignorance  tliat  still  pre-' 
vails  among  the  managers  of  landetf 
estates  :  this  inconvenience,  we  arc 
happy  to  observe,  may  gradually  be 
removed,  by  establishmems  similar 
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to  that  proposed  by  the  Rev.  Mr, 
itJLosE  5  an  account  of  whose  plaa 
is  inserted  in  the  pth  vol.  of  the 
*'  Letters  and  Papers  of  the  Bath 
and  West  of  England  Societij." — By 
this  praise- worthy  institution,  young 
men  may,  for  a  small  premium,  be 
qualified  to  undertake  farms  either 
on  their  own  account,  or  to  serve 
as  bailiffs  to  landed  proprietors  3  tor 
they  will  be  instruded  in  the 
principles  of  Agriculture,  especially 
those  of  the  Drill-husbandry,  and 
in  all  the  necessary  duties  of  a 
farm,  relative  to  both  rural  and 
economical  affairs.  2.  The  impo- 
licy of  continuing  to  grant  ili-regu- 
lated  leases,  by  which  a  certain, 
and  generally  erroneous,  rotation 
of  crops  is  enforced  j  and  3.  The 
burthen  necessarily  occasioned  by 
the  present  system  of  Tithes.  Far- 
ther, extensive  wastes  or  commons 
still  remain  to  be  cultivated  j  and 
the  system  oi  agricultural  legisla- 
tion and  police  is  so  miserably 
defe«Stive,  that  innumerable  petty 
frauds  and  thefts  are  with  impunity 
committed  in  the  fields  of  indus- 
trious farmers  j  because  the  trouble 
and  expence  of.  prosecuting  depre- 
dators, are  too  great  to  be  borne  by 
persons  who  earn  their  bread  by 
honest  labour,  and  daily  exertion. 
Such  "shackles,"  Mr.MiDDi.EroN 
energetically  observes,  "  cramp 
and  paralyze  every  effort  which 
can  be  made  towards  the  improve- 
ment of  this  science  3  and,  so  long 
as  the  agriculture  of  this  realm  is 
compelled  to  endure  them,  any 
considerable  improvement  of  the 
soil  is  utterly  impradticable."—- For 
a  more  detailed  account  of  these 
abuses,  with  appropriate  remedies, 
!tve  refer  the  reader  to  that  Gentle- 
man's highly  interesting  *'  View  of 
the  Agriculture  of  Middlesex"  &c. 
fcvo,  17^8 ;  and  which  w^s drawn  up 
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for  the  consideration  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture. 

AIR. — In  a  late  volume  of  the 
"  Annales  de  Chimie,*'  we  meet 
with  a  memoir  by  M,  Deyeux, 
on  the  means  of  purifying  infe6U- 
ous  air;  and  which  is  extracted 
from  a  work  of  M.  Guyton  de 
MoRVEAU,  who  made  numerous 
experiments  with  different  matters, 
in  order  to  ascertain  those  which 
were  best  calculated  to  prevent  the 
diffusion  of  contagious  atoms  in  the 
atmosphere.  As,  however,  we 
cannot  enter  into  an  analysis  of  his 
experiments,  we  shall  briefly  state 
their  results.  According  to  these, 
common  vinegar,  possesses  the  pow- 
er of  decomposing  contagious  par- 
ticles ;  but  it  does  not  operate  in  a 
perceptible  manner,  unless  the  in- 
feded  substances  be  adually  im- 
mersed in  this  acid,  or  be  such  as 
admit  of  being  washed  with  large 
portions  of  it. — Radical  vinegar,  or 
the  ace//c  acid,  produces  effedts  suf- 
ficiently rapid  and  powerful  j  but, 
on  account  of  its  high  price,  it  can 
seldom  be  employed  in  consider- 
able quantities. — ^The  nitric  acid  is 
well  calculated  to  destroy  tlip  pu- 
trid effluvia  j  but,  as  it  cannot 
without  great  difiiculty  be  divested 
of  nitrous  gas,  the  adion  of  which 
is  always  prejudicial  to  the  health 
of  those  who  respire  it,  M.  ]Mor» 
VEAU  remarks,  that  the  use  of  this 
remedy  is  still  attended  with  great 
inconvenience.  He  is,  therefore, 
of  opinion,  that  the  muriatic  acid 
affords  very  great  advantages  in 
dispelling  contagion,  by  the  un- 
common expansibility  of  its  va- 
pours; which  thus  penetrate  every 
part  of  the  substance  on  wi)ich  the 
operation  may  be  performed.  Nc- 
veriheless,  he  conceives  the  oxy^ 
genatcd  muriatic  acid  to  be  supe- 
rior to  every   otlier  remedy,  both 
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for  the  celerity  and  facility  with 
which  it  is  diffused,  and  likewise 
for  the  certainty  of  its  adionj  in 
consequence  of  which,  it  instantly 
destroys  all  putrid  miasmata,  that 
may  either  be  floating  in  the  air, 
or  be  fixed  upon  bodies. 

It  is  a  circumstance  well  known 
to  persons  conversant  with  chemis- 
try, that  wood,  during  combustion, 
yields  one-sixth  part  of  its  weight 
in  coal,  while  the  remaining  five- 
sixths  of  smoke  (which  contains  a 
large  proportion    of    inflammable 
air),  are  usually  dissipated,  without 
being  subservient  to  any    useful 
purpose.   Hence,  an  apparatus  has 
lately  been  contrived  in  France,  by 
M.  Lebon,    for    applying    such 
smoke  to  the  heating  and  illumi- 
nating  of  rooms  at  the  same  time. 
It  is  denominated  a    7" ker mo-lamp, 
and  consists  of  a  box  or  vessel,  tie 
smoke  rising  out  of  which,  after 
being  freed  from  all  vapours  and 
soot,  is   conveyed    through    very 
small  tubes',  that  are  concealed  in 
the  plaster  of  the  walls  or  ceiling. 
Such  tubes  are  made  of  oiled  silk, 
but  the  orifice  is  composed  of  me- 
tal, to  prevent  the  silk  from  burn- 
ing, when  the  gas  takes   fire  on 
coming  in  contad  with  the  atmos- 
pheric air.     Thus,  the  flame  may 
be  conduced  in  a  moment  from 
ope  apartment  into  another,  with- 
out depositing  either  ashes,  coals, 
or  soot ;  so  that,  according  to  M. 
Lebon's  assertion,   cbimnies    be- 
tome   unnecessary.       He  farther 
states,  that  the  fire,  thus  produced, 
does  not  require  any  particular  care 
in  supporting  it,  while  it  possesses 
this  advantage,  that  the  pure  light 
may  be  made  to  represent  flowers, 
festoons,  or  other  ornamental  ob- 
jects 5  or,  such  fire  may  be  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  emit  its  light  from 
above,  with  the  purest  lustre. 
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ALMOND. — Although  we  have 
declined  to  give  a  particular  de- 
scription of  the  Almond-tree,  yet 
as  it  is  frequently  cultivated  in 
shrubberies,  both  on  account  of  its 
beautiful  flowers,  and  also  for  its 
fruit,  we  shall  here  add  an  outline 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  should 
be  managed. 

Almonds  are  propagated  by  Ino- 
culation, or  budding  on  plum  or 
peach  stocks,  in  the  month  of 
August,  at  such  height  as  may 
correspond  to  that  of  the  stem  in- 
tended to  be  raised  :  at  the  expi- 
ration of  tv/o  years,  the  trees  may 
be  finally  planted  out.  If  the  soil 
be  dry,  this  operation  should  be 
performed  in  Odober,  when  the 
leaves  begin  to  decay  ;  but,  in  case 
the  ground  be  wet,  the  proper  sea- 
son is  tlie  month  of  February. 

When  the  young  trees  are  re- 
moved from  the  nursery,  Mr. 
Forsyth  is  of  opinion,  that  tliey 
should  never  be  cut,  or  pruned, 
"  till  the  new  shoots  begin  to 
*'  break  ;"  and,  as  these  frequent- 
ly perish  during  severe  winters, 
that  succeed  wet  autumns,  when 
the  wood  is  not  well-ripened,  he 
directs  them  to  be  cut  down  to  the 
sound  wood  ;  care  being  taken  to 
extirpate  with  the  knife  all  cross 
shoots,  so  as  to  make  the  tree  open 
in  the  middle,  and  to  leave  the 
principal  shoots,  according  to  their 
strength,' from  six  to  sixteen  inches 
long.  Those  parts,  which  are  af- 
feded  with  the  Canker, must  also 
be  cut  out  ;  and  such  excision 
ought  farther  to  be  extended  to  all 
decayed  wood. 

Almond-trees  being  very  deli- 
cate, it  will  be  advisable  to  place 
them  in  a  southern  aspefi,  and  in  a 
sheltered  situation,  either  among 
tall  flowering  shrubs,  or  to  thatch 
theit  tops  With  fern,  or^ther  light 
covering  i 
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covering ;  in  order  to  prevent  the 
blossoms  from  being  killed  by  the 
frost,  during  the  months  of  Fe- 
bruary and  March.  When  the 
frait  is  sety  and  the  leaves  are  suf- 
ficiently long  to  cover  it,  such  shel- 
ter ought,  if  the  weather  be  warm, 
to  be  removed  toward  the  end  of 
April,  or  early  in  May  ;  by  which 
expedient  an  abundant  supply  of 
almonds  may  be  obtained  for  the 
dessert,  both  in  autumn  and  in  the 
winter. 

The  fruit  of  the  almond-tree  is 
chiefly  valued  on  account  of  its 
kernels:  it  may  be  preserved  either 
in  dry  bran,  or  in  sand ;  but  it 
ought  previously  to  be  dried  on 
shelves  or  boards  in  an  open  situa- 
tion J  as  it  is  otherwise  apt  to  be- 
come mouldy,  and  consequently 
the  kernels  will  be  unfit  for  use. 

ALOE. — According  to  M.  Fab- 
broni  C Annates  de  Chimie,  vol. 
25),  the  leaves  of  the  Socotrine 
Aloe  afford  a  beautiful  violet  co- 
lour, which  resists  the  adion  oF 
oxygen,  acids,  and  alkalies.  He 
dire6ls  the  juice,  to  be  ex  traded 
from  the  fresh  leaves,  and  then  ex- 
posed to  the  air  :  thus,  the  licjtiid 
will  become  gradually  red,  and  at 
length  be  converted  into  a  deep 
violet  purple,  which  is  peculiarly  cal- 
culated lor  dyeing  silk,  a  stuff  that 
readily  imbibes  the  colour  without 
the  aid  of  mordants. — M.  F.  ob- 
serves, that  sucl)  juice  may  also  l)e 
inspissated  j  in  which  state  it  forms 
a  beautiful  transparent  colour,  for 
painting  in  miniature. 

ALUM.f — Beside  the  methods 
of  dcteding  alum  in  bread,  already 
stated,  there  is  a  chemical  process, 
that  consists  in  combining  a  little 
chalk  with  a  small  portion  of  aqua- 
^rtis,  and  pouring  the  mixture  on 
water,  in  wh;ch  the  8uspe6ted  bread 
Jaas  been  immeri>ed  for  some  Lime. 
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If  there  be  any  aluminous  acid,  its 
presence  will  become  evident,  by  a 
gypseous  or  chalky  mass  deposited 
at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel ;  in  the 
contrary  case,  no  sediment  will  be 
formed. 

In  Odober,  1794,  a  patent  was 
granted  to  the  Earl  of  DuNDONALD, 
for  his  method  of  preparing  alum, 
vitriol  of  argil,  and  other  saline 
substances.  He  dire6ts  aluminous, 
vitriolic,  or  pyrituoiis  schist,  to  be 
mixed  with  sea-water,  or  with  so- 
lutions of  sea-salt,  kelp,  sandiver, 
soap-boilers  ashes,  or  any  saline 
matter,  containing  muriat  of  soda. 
The  liquor,  resulting  from  such 
mixture,  is  then  boiled  till  it  be 
sufficiently  concentrated  for  crys- 
tallization ;  after  which  it  is  mixed 
with  a  due  proportion  of  alum- 
schist,  clay,  or  other  argillaceous 
ingredient.  The  materials  are  next 
dried,  pulverized,  and  submitted 
to  the  a6tion  of  heat,  till  the  mu- 
riatic acid  be  expelled  :  the  result 
of  these  various  processes,  is  alum. 
The  substance  remaining  may,  by- 
repeated  washing  and  drying,  be 
used  as  a  pigment  j  and,  by  col-  \ 
ledting  the  muriatic  acid  in  propet-"^ 
vessels,  and  combining  it  with  vo- 
latile alkali.  Lord  D.  procures  sal 
ammoniac. -r^ A  more  diffuse  ac- 
count of  his  inventions,  is  inserted 
in  the  4lh  volume  of  die  ^*  Htfer^ 
tory  of  Arts,''  &c. 

AMBER. — A  method  of  making' 
artijicial  amlcr  has  lately  been  dis- 
covered  by  Prof.  Hermbstaedt,' 
of  Berlin .     He  placed  redihed  pe- 
troleum, about  one  hne  in  thick- 
ness, on  water,  in  a  china  saucer,  • 
which  was  exjx)sed  to  the  rays  of* 
the  sun,  for  several  mondis,  be- 
neath a  glass-bell,  containing  oxyr' 
gen.    At  length,  the  petroleum  ha^J^ 
absorbed  the  oxygen,  and  sunk  a^ 
little  beneath  the  surface :  thegias* 
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was  removed  j  when,  after  pout- 
ing off  the  water,  and  evaporating 
by  a  gentle  heat,  that  part  of  the 
petroleum  which  retained  its  flui- 
dity, the  condensed  residuum  was 
found  to  possess  all  the  properties 
of  amber.  Such  mode  of  preparing 
that  valuable  bitumen,  however, 
would  be  too  tedious  to  be  gene- 
rally adopted  3  but  Prof.  H.  from 
this  ingenious  experiment,  justly 
infers,  that  amber  originates  from 
petroleum,  oxygenated  and  inspis- 
sated by  its  conta6t  with  the  at- 
mosphere, under  the  a6tion  of  the 
6un. 

ANCHOVY,  or  Clupea  encra- 
sicolus,  L.  a  small  fish  of  the  her- 
ring-kind, taken  in  immense  quan- 
tities on  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  whence  they  are  im- 
ported into  Britain,  in  a  pickled 
state.  They  are  in  general  from  3 
to  4  inches  in  length,  have  a  pointed 
head,  a  wide  mouth  destitute  of 
teeth,  and  the  gums  are  uncom- 
rponly  rough.- — According  to  Col- 
iriNs,  these  diminutive  fish  are, 
likewise,  found  in  abundance,  on 
the  Western  Coasts  of  England  and 
Wales. 

The  fishing  for  anchovies  is  prin- 
cipally carried  on  during  the  night  j 
when,  a  light  being  affixed  to  the 
stern  of  a  small  vessel,  the  ancho- 
vies are  thus  attracted,  and  caught 
in  nets.  It  is,  however,  asserted 
that  they  are  neither  so  good,  firm, 
ntor  so  proper  for  pickling,  as  those 
t?fken  without  this  stratagem.  Af- 
ter having  secured  these  delicate 
fish,  their  heads  are  cut  oflfj  the 
intestines  extra6led ;  and  the  bodies 
salted,  and  deposited  in  barrels. 
.  In  the  choice  of  anchovies,  such 
OS  are  small,  round-backed,  fresh 
pickled,  white  on  the  outside,  and 
red  within,  deserve  to  be  preferred  j 
kjfcause  those  of  a  ilat^  or  large 
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form,  are  frequently  a  spurious  sort,  , 
called  sardinias.   Independently  of  ' 
these  qualities,  the  pickle  should 
possess  a  fine  taste  and  flavour. 

Anchovies    are    variously    pre*  - 
pared :    after   honing  them,     and   - 
taking  oft'  the  tails  and  fins,  they 
may  either  be  eaten  with  oil  and 
vinegar ;  or,  by  mincing  them  with 
pepper,  &:c.  be  formed  into   sauce 
for  other  fish.     They  are  likewise 
packed  in  small    earthen  vessels,  - 
closely  covered,  so   as  to  exclude 
the  air :  by  this  simple  precaution, 
their  flavour  may,  for  a  long  time, 
be  preserved.     But  the  most  eftec- 
tual  method  of  keeping  these  fish  ia 
a  concentrated  state,  is  that  of  re-  . 
ducing  the  fleshy  part  to  a  soft 
pulp,  of  the  consistence  of  butter  ; 
and,  after  adding  pepper  or  other  • 
spices,    the   extradl  of    anchovies 
thus  prepared,    should  be  put  in 
gallipots,    first    covered    with    a 
round  piece  of  fine  writing-paper, 
or  hog's  bladder ;  and  then  melted 
b6ef  suet  in  a  lukewann  state,  must 
be  poured  over  the  whole,  so  as  to 
leave  about  half  an  inch  space  be-  - 
tween  this  air-tight  covering  and 
the  top  of  the  vessel,    which   is- 
again  secured  with  strong  paper. 

ANOTTA,    is  an  elegant  red 
colouring  substance,  prepared  from  - 
the  pellicleg,  or  pulp,  which  sur-  • 
round  the  vseeds   of  the  Arnotto-: 
Tree,  or  Bixa,  L.  a  native  of  South 
America. 

According  to  La  bat,  the  Indians 
prepare  an  anotta  far  superior  tO:; 
that  imported  into  Britain  :  it  is  trf" 
a  bright,  glossy,  red  colour,  httle  in- 
ferior to  Carmine.  For  this  pur^-^. 
pose,  instead  of  steeping  and  fer?- 
menting  the  seeds  in  water,  they 
rub  them  with  the  hands,  previ- 
ously immersed  in  oil,  till  the  pel*- 
licles  are  separated,  and  reduced 
to  a  clear -paste  j  whicK  is  theiii 
scraped 
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scraped  off  with  a  knife,  and  ex- 
posed on  a  clean  leaf  in  the  shade, 
where  it  is  gradually  dried. 

Anotta  pays,  on  importation,  a 
duty  of  l^d.  per  lb. — It  is  chiefly 
used  for  imparting  to  wool  or  silk  a 
deep,  though  not  permanent,  orange 
hue.  Considerable  quantities  of 
this  dyeing  drug  are  likewise  em- 
ployed in  the  colouring ofCHEESE  j 
and  also  as  an  ingredient  in  var- 
nishes, for  communicating  an 
orange  shade  to  tlie  simple  yel- 
lows. 

From  the  wax  or  pulp,  in  which 
the  seeds  of  the  arnotto-tree  are  in- 
closed, the  Indians  and  Spaniards 
prepare  a  cool,  agreeably  rich  cor- 
dial, which  they  mix  with  their 
chocolate,  for  improving  its  fla- 
vour, and  heightening  its  colour. 
The  roots  posfjcss  nearly  similar 
properties,  but  operate  more  pow- 
erfully by  the  urinary  passages:— 
they  are  employed  by  the  natives 
in  broths,  and  answer  all  the  pur- 
poses of  the  pulp,  though  in  a 
weaker  degree. 

ANT. — 4-  "cw  method  of  exter- 
minating tliese  inserts,  is  recom- 
raended  by  Mr.  Forsyth  j  with  a 
view  to  prevent  them  from  tra- 
versing walls,  aiKi  injuring  fruit. 
He  dircds  a  hole  to  be  drilled  in 
the  ground,  with  a  sharp-pointed 
wooden  stake,  or  with  an  iron 
crow,  close  to  the  side  of  the  wall, 
and  at  such  depth  as  the  soil  will 
permit.  In  consequence  of  the 
earth  being  stirred,  the  inse6ts  will 
be  induced  to  move  about:  tlie 
sides  of  the  hole  are  then  to  be 
made  smooth,  so  that  the  ants,  on 
approaching  the  edge  of  tiie  oritice, 
may  fall  in,  and  be  unable  to 
climb  upwards.  When  a  consi- 
derable number  is  collcdcd  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cavity,  Mr.  For- 
wxTii.  dircdi>  water  to  be  poured 
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on  them  ;  and  thus  thousands  may- 
be drowned.  Similar  holes  must 
be  prepared  for  their  reception,  ac- 
cording to  the  lengtii  of  the  wail ; 
and  the  royal  gardener  remarks, 
that  great  numbers  may  likewise 
be  kiUcd,  by  strewing  a  mixture  of. 
quicklime  and  soot,  along  .sucli 
places  as  are  much  frequented  by 
ants :  they  may  farther  be  banished 
from  trees,  by  scattering  a  little 
pulverized  Staves-acre  on  the 
ground,  around  their  stems  j  but, 
where  it  is  practicable,  to  open  the 
nests  of  these  inse6ts,  he  directs  a 
piece  of  quick-lime  to  be  thrown 
in,  and  over  it,  a  sufficient  <|uan- 
tity  of  water  for  slacking  it;  when 
the  heat,  together  with  the  suffo- 
cative air  thus  evolved,  will  cer- 
tainly destroy  them.  The  burning 
effect  of  thelime  will  be  still  greater, 
by  substituting  a  mixture  of  soap- 
suds and  urine  for  water. 

ANTIMONY.— An  improve- 
ment in  the  preparation  of  the  anti- 
monial  powder,  which  is  substi- 
tuted in  regular  pharmacy,  for  Dr. 
James's  Fever  -  powders,  has 
lately  been  proposed  to  the  Royal 
Society,  by  Mr.  Chenevix.  He 
direds  equal  parts  of  phosphat  of 
lime,  and  pulverized  algaroth,  to 
be  dissolved  in  the  smallest  possi- 
ble quantity  of  muriatic  acid :  some 
caustic  ammonia  must  then  be 
mixed  with  distilled  water,  and  th6 
muriatic  solution  dropped  gradu- 
ally into  the  mixture :  the  result  of 
such  combination  will  be  a  copious 
white  precipitate  J  which,  by  wash- 
ing and  drying  it,  is  rendered  fit 
for  use. — ^i'his  medicine,  Mr.  C. 
remarks,  has  already  been  admi- 
nistered by  some  eminent  pradi- 
tioners  ;  and,  according  to  his  ac- 
count, it  possesses  the  valuable  pro- 
perties of  the  antimonial  powder, 
though  ii^  8  less  conceaUated  form ,. 

so 
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to  that  the  former  may  be  exhi- 
bited In  doses  of  less  than  eight 
grains,  without  exciting  vomiting. 

ANTISPASMODICS  are  those 
medicines,  which  are  calculated 
to  relieve  persons  affli6\ed  with 
cramps,  spasms,  or  convalsiwns  : 
SQch  are  opium,  Peruvian  balsam, 
and  the  essential  oils  of  different 
vegetables.  The  most  speedy  an- 
titsp^smodic,  with  resped  to  its  im- 
mediate effects,  is  doubtless  the 
jaice  of  the  poppy  ;  but  the  Peru- 
vian balsam  produces  more  per- 
manent benefit,  arid  has  frequently 
been  of  eminent  service,  after 
opium  had  failed  to  afl'ord  any  re- 
lief. 

■  Essential  oils  a6l  principally  on 
some  particular  part,  rather  than 
on  the  system  in  general :  and 
are  seldom  attended  with  any  so- 
parific  effe6ts.  But,  beside  these 
internal  medicines,  there  are  some 
which  instantly  remove  spasmodic 
contraftions  by  conta6t  ;  for  in- 
stance, cream,  oil  of  almonds,  and 
asses*-milk  ;  while  sulphur,  sal 
ammoniac,  nitre,  &c.  mitigate 
these  painful  complaints,  by  di- 
minishing heat.  Where,  however, 
spasms  originate  from  inanition, 
and  a  defett  of  vital  heat,  the  best 
antispasmodics  are,  valerian,  musk, 
and  castor  j  because  these  medi- 
cines tend  to  restore  the  animal 
spirits,  and  at  the  same  time  ope- 
rate as  corroborants. 

ARCHITECTUFxE— To  the 
list  of  publications  on  this  subjed, 
already  enumerated,  we  may  add 
IVIr.  Taylor's  Colledion  of  **  Es- 
sOT/s  on  Gothic  Arthltetiure,'*  (Svo. 
pp.  140,  1800)  j  which  are  writ- 
ten by  the  most  able  adepts  in  this 
branch  of  science,  and  are  illus- 
trated with  elegant  engravings. 
..  ARITHMETIC — Beside  the 
elementary  works  fcrrtierly  stated. 
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the  following  will  be  found  pecn- » 
liarly  serviceable,  both  to  masters  '■ 
and  pupils,  namely,  Mr.  Charles-' 
Vyse's   *'  Tutor  s  Guide,''  12mo;  ; 
— ^his  "  Key  to  the  Tutors  Guide" 
12mo. — Mr.  Ewimg's  "  Institutes  ' 
of  Arithmetic  " — Mr.MoLiNEUx's 
'^  Question  Book,  or  Praciical  In^ 
troduclioji  to  Arithmetic"  12mo.  • 
— his  *'  Scholars    Question  Book,** ' 
also  inl2mo.  j — Mr.  Bonnycas- 
tle's  *'  Introduction  to  Arithme' 
tic,".   Svo. ;  —  and,    lastly,    Mr. 
Keith's     "    Complete     PraSiical 
Arithmetician,"  &c.  12mo.  2d  edit. 

ART. — ^lliose  of  our  readers, 
who  wish  to  trace  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  the  arts  of  architetturc, 
sculpture,  and  painting,  in  this 
country,  will  meet  with  ample  in- 
formation, illustrated  with  appro- 
priate rules,  in  Mr.  Dallaway's 
"  Anecdotes  of  the  Arts  in  Eng- 
land," &c.  Svo.  pp.526,  1800; 
a  work  which  forms  an  useful  and 
amusing  introduction  to  tlie  study 
of  the  arts. 

ASPARAGUS-— In  the  13th' 
vol.  of  the  "  Rcpertoni  of  Arts,'* 
&c.  a  new  method  of  rendering 
asparagus  more  productive,  is  com- 
municated by  Mr.  Richard 
Weston;  who  observes,  tliat  the 
male  plants  yield  a  greater  number 
of  shoots  than  the  female  ones  j 
though  the  former  are  of  an  inferior 
size.  He  consequently  advises 
VI ales  only  to  be  selected  for  the. 
formation  of  beds  ;  and,  to  prevent 
mistakes,  they  should  not  be  plant- 
ed from  the  seed-bed,  till  they  have 
flowered.  After  having  grown  12 
months,  Mr.  W.  diretts  them  to 
be  removed  into  beds,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  six  inches  from  each  other, 
where  they  ought  to  remain  ano- 
ther year,  in  which  they  generaily 
flower  y  a  small  stick  mubt  then  be 
diiveninto  the  ground,  contiguous 

to 
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to  each  of  the  male  plants,  in  order 
to  separate  them  from  the  females, 
the  latter  of  which  are  then  to  be 
pulled  up. 

Towards  the  end  of  July,  espe- 
cially if  the  weather  be  wet,  the 
stalks  of  the  aspar3gU3  should  be 
cut  down,  the  beds  be  forked  up, 
and  raked  smooth.  In  case  the 
season  be  dry,  Mr.  Weston*  irri- 
gates the  beds  with  the  drainings 
of  a  dung-hill ;  leaving  them  some- 
what hollow  in  the  centre,  for  the 
better  retention  of  the  water  or 
rain.  In  the  course  of  12  or  14 
days,  the  asparagus  begins  to  ap- 
pear j  and,  if  the  weather  be  very 
dry,  the  watering  ought  to  be  re- 
peated once,  or  twice,  every  week. 
— By  such  method,  he  obseires,  a 
constant  supply  of  this  vegetable 
may  be  obtained,  till  the  month  of 
September,  when  hot-beds  will 
become  necessary ;  so  that,  by 
making  five  or  six  of  the  latter, 
during  the  winter,  a  regular  suc- 
cession may  be  procured,  through- 
out the  year. 

ASS. — ^This  useful  animal  is 
chiefly  employed  for  drawing  huck- 
sters' carts,  and  similar  burthens  ; 
but  it  appears  from  an  experiment, 
made  by  the  Earl  of  Egremont, 
and  recorded  in  the  37th  vol.  of 
*'  Annals  of  Agriculture"  that 
asses  may  be  advantageously  put 
in  harness,  for  the  draught  of  wag- 
gons.    His  Lordship,  early  in  the 
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year  1800,  formed  a  team,  con- 
sisting of  six  of  these  male  ani- 
mals -,  and  during  the  term  of  nine 
months,  he  found  them  o(  great 
service.  The  creatures  broug!it 
one  chaldron  and  a  quarter  of  coals 
twice  a  day,  in  a  wajjgon,  from 
the  caml  to  his  house  at  Petworth: 
they  were  gentle,  and  docile; 
during  the  winter  they  had  no  oats, 
gubsifeting  wholly  on  furze,  holly, 
and  die  bands  of  the  trusses  of  ha/ 
consumed  by  horses.  As,  there- 
fore, asses  are  very  hardy,  and  ma/ 
be  kept  at  a  trifling  cxpcnce,  wc 
recommend  this  experiment  to  tlic 
attention  of  our  country  readers, 
and  readily  subscribe  to  the  opiniou 
of  Mr.  Young,  that  '*  they  wiD 
be  found  by  far  the  cheapest  teaiu 
that  can  be  used." 

ASTRONOMY.  —  In  addition 
to  the  later  elementary  books  al- 
ready mentioned  in  this  article,  we 
recommend  the  two  following,  as 
being  well  calculated  to  give  youth 
an  idea  of  the  planetary  bodies,  and 
their  revolutions,  namely,  Mr. 
Ferguson's  "  Young  Gentlemant 
and  Ladfs  Astronomy  familiarly 
explained"  in  10  Dialogues,  Svo, 
l/O'Sj  and  Mr.  Bonnycastle'* 
*'  Introdu6lion  to  Astronomy  "  8vo. 
178(3:  this  work  is  written  in  a 
series  of  Letters,  in  which  the 
most  interesting  parts  of  tlie  science 
of  Astronomy  are  unfolded,  and 
illustrated  with  engravings. 
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BARK.— Dr.  Darwin  consi-  of  which  he  conceives  it  to  consti- 
ders  thQ  bark  of  the  trunks  of  trees  tutc  a  oart  j  inasmuch  as  it  consist^ 
tp  be  similar  to  that  oftlieir  roots,    of  an  lutertexture  of  the  vessels; 
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tbat  descend  from  the  plume  of 
each  individaal  bud  to  its  radicle, 
and  form  its  Caudex.  The  root- 
bark,  however,  is  provided  with 
lymphatics,  for  the  absorption  of 
water  and  nutritious  juices  from 
the  earth,  and  is  covered  with  a 
moister  cuticle  3  while  that  of  the 
stem  has  similar  vessels  for  absorb- 
ing humidity  from  the  air,  and  is 
furnished  with  a  drier  cuticle. 

Beside  the  purposes  to  which  the 
bark  of  trees  may  be  applied,  and 
which  have  already  been  enumerat- 
ed, there  is  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  mucilaginous  or  nutritious 
matter  contained  in  the  inner  rind, 
or  bark  of  the  holly,  elm,  and  also 
(according  to  Dr.  D/s  conje6lure), 
in  that  of  the  hawthorn,  goose- 
berry, furze,  or  other  trees  armed 
with  prickles,  for  preventing  the 
depredations  of  animals.  This 
mucilage,  he  conceives,  may  be 
uncd  in  times  of  scarcity,  as  food, 
either  for  man  or  for  cattle,  or  at 
least  for  the  purpose  of  fermenta- 
tion. He  remarks,  that  the  inner 
bark  of  elm-trees^,  when  stripped 
otF  in  the  spring,  and  boiled  in 
water,  may  doubtless  be  converted 
into  a  palatalk  synall-heer,  with 
the  addition  of  yeast. 

The  quantity  of  bark  on  a  tree 
may  be  increased  by  pinching  off 
the  flow^er-BUDs,  as  soon  as  they 
appear  J  but,  if  the  former  be 
"«vounded  by  pny  accident,  the 
edges  of  the  dead  rind  ought  to  be 
carefully  cut  off,  without  injuring 
the  living  bark  j  and  a  mixture  of 
white  lead  and  boiled  oil  (^ee  vol. 
i.  p.  432)  be  applied,  to  preserve 
the  wounded  parts  from  air,  mois- 
ture, and  inseds. — ^I'he  following 
method  of  cure,  which  is  stated  to 
have  been  successfully  practised 
where  the  bark  of  a  tree  had  re- 
cently been  torn  o6>  we  give  on 
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the  authority  of  Dr.  Darwij^ .     It^ 

consists  simply  in  again  fastening 
the  same  piece  of  bark,  or  in  tying 
down  another  piece  from  a  tree,  be- 
longing to  the  same  species  3  the 
edges  of  the  wound  and  bark  being 
carefully  adjusted  j  in  consequence 
of  which,  the  whole  will  combine 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  vessels 
of  a  scyon  unite  with  those  of  the 
bark  belonging  to  the  engrafted 
stock. 

A  patent  was  lately  granted  to 
Mr.  Whitby,  for  his  improved 
mDl,  calculated  to  grind  bark  for 
the  use  of  tanners.  It  is  performed 
by  a  number  of  cutting  wheels, 
that  are  fixed  upon  axles,  and  chop 
the  bark  to  pieces  j  which  tlien 
fall  through  an  eye,  and  pass  be- 
tween two  large  cast-iron  plates, 
with  grooves  or  furrows  that  are 
cut  either  hollow,  or  are  bevelled 
square.  The  lower  plate  is  made 
to  move  in  a  circular  direction, 
with  a  view  to  facilitate  the  en- 
trance of  the  bark  into  the  eye. — 
These  plates  are  set  in  motion  by 
the  mechanism  commonly  em- 
ployed in  mills. 

This  machinery,  when  move4 
by  a  horse,  grinds  3  cwt.  of  bark, 
in  one  hour  3  but  as  the  plates 
which  constitute  the  chief  invenr 
tion  in  this  mill,  may  be  made  of 
any  circumference,  according  to  the 
power  by  which  they  are  impelled, 
the  quantity  ground  in  a  certain 
time,  will  vary  in  proportion  td 
their  size. — The  advantages  stated 
to  be  derived  from  Mr.  Whitby's 
contrivance  are,  a  saving  of  the 
bark,  and  greater  expedition  in  the 
process  of  tanning :  for  the  rind 
thus  reduced,  without  being  pul- 
verized, spe7ids  more  rapidly  and 
completely  in  the  pits,  than  that 
prepared  in  mills  of  tlie  common 
construdion, 
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Patents  were  also  granted,  ill 
February,  1801,  to  Mr.  James 
Weld  ON,  in  consequence  of  his 
improvements  on  a  bark-mill,  for 
which  be  obtained  a  privilege  in 
^799', — and,  in  May,  1801,  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Bagnall,  for  a  mill 
designed  to  chop,  grind,  riddle, 
and  pound  bark,  8cc.  The  inquisi- 
tive reader  will  consult  the  15  th 
volumeof  the  **  Repertory  of  Arts," 
&:c.  where  specifications  are  insert- 
ed, and  illustrated  with  engravings. 

BASE-ROCKET,  Rocket 
Yellow-weed,  or  Wild  Mig- 
AroNETTE,  Reseda  lutea,  L.  is  an 
indigenous  plant,  growing  in  mea- 
dows, pastures,  and  corn-fields, 
chiefly  in  a  calcareous  soil ;  though 
it  is  sometimes  found  on  walls  ; 
Where  its  pale-yellow  flowers  ap- 
pear from  July  to  August. — ^This 
neglci^ed  vegetable  may  be  eaten 
in  the  same- manner  as  Kale  ;  and 
it  was  formerly  reputed  to  possess 
anodyne  properties. 

BATH  (Earth),  is  a  modern 
contrivance,  which  was  introduced 
into  this  cduntry  by  a  late  notorious 
empiric :  it  consists  of  a  cavity  dug 
in  the  ground,  into  which  patients 
descend  as  far  as  the  chin,  while 
the  interstices  are  expeditiously 
filled  up  with  fresh  mould,  so  that 
the  soil  may  come  in  contact  with 
every  part  of  the  body. 

Earth-Baths  are  often  employed 
by  tlie  Spaniards,  in  cases  of  hedic 
fever,  and  pulmonary  consump- 
tion :  a  few  years  since,  they  be- 
came fashionable  in  London,  as 
well  as  at  Bath  ;  but,  having  often 
been  misapplied  by  fanciful  and 
ijgnorant  persons,  they  were  soon 
relinquished,  and  have  now  fallen 
Into  disrepute. — Such  baths,  how- 
ever, have  occasionally  proved  very 
'efficacious  in  the  sea-scurvy;  and, 
if  judiciously  managed,  under  mc- 
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dical  superintendance,  they  may  be 
of  essential  service  in  cases  of  iuci- 
pient  phthisis. 

BEAM,  in  archite6ture,  is  the 
largest  piece  of  timber  emplovcd  ia 
the  ered^ion  of  edifices  :  it  is  laid 
across  walls,  and  serves  to  support 
the  principal  rafters,  which  arc 
framed  into  it. 

The  propiortions  of  beams  vary 
according  to  their  length  j  and  to 
prevent  accidents  that  might  hap- 
pen from  their  breaking,  through 
frauds  in  building  houses,  they  must 
be  fixed,  in  the  metropolis  and  its 
vicinity,  by  statute,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner: — A  beam  15  feet  in 
length  ought  to  be  7  inches  on  one 
side  of  its  square,  and  5  on  the^ 
other;  if  it  be  1 6  feet  long,  one 
side  must  be  8  inches,  and  the 
other  6;  increasing  progressively 
according  to  its  length.  In  the 
country,  however,  beams  are  iti 
general  made  comparatively  strong- 
er, especially  in  places  where  tim- 
ber can  be  purchased  at  a  more 
reasonable  price. 

BEE. — For  treating  the  stings  of 
these  inse6ts,  we  are  informed  by 
an  obliging  correspondent,  that 
"  common  salt  is  a  certain  and 
almost  instantaneous  cure."  If 
the  sting  be  interuat,  the  salt  must 
be  swallowed :  in  the  contrary 
case,  the  skin  should  be  previously 
moistened,  in  order  that  it  may 
more  easily  absorb  the  saline  mat- 
ter. 

BEET. — An  important  discovery 
has  lately  been  announced  by  Prof. 
ScHERER,  of  Vienna,  and  which 
promised  to  be  of  great  service  in 
domestic  economy,  especially  when 
barley  is  scarce.  He  found  from 
experiments,  that  beet-roots  atfbrd 
an  excellent  substitute  for  Malt, 
if  they  be  deprived  of  the  greater 
part  of  their  juice  by  pressure,  then 
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dried,  and  treated  in  the  Sctme  ntan- 
ner  as  grain  intended  to  be  used 
for  that  purpose.  The  beer  thus 
brewed  was  found  to  be  perfe»5tly 
'wholesome  and  palatable;  being 
little  inferior  to  that  prepared  from 
malt.  Besides,  the  juice  obtained 
from  these  excellent  roots,  may  be 
advantageously  converted  into  Su- 
gar. Seep.  Ibl,  of  the  present 
volume. 

BILL,  in  commerce  (vol.  i.  p* 
257). — Under  this  article,  we  have 
omitted  to  stare,  that,  if  the  sum 
amount  to  forty  shillings,  and  do 
not  exceed  51.  5s.  a  stamp-duty  of 
4d.  only  is  required  for  such  bills, 
or  notes  of  hand. 

BIRCH-TREE  (vol.  i.  p.2G0). 
— Leonard  I  remarks,  in  the  2d 
volume  of  his  *'  Natural  History,'' 
p.  629,  Germ.  edit,  that  the  flower 
catkins  of  this  tree,  when  boiled  in 
water,  afford  a  good  substitute  for 
Soap. 

Beside  the  utility  of  the  sap  or 
juice  of  the  birch-tree,  in  affording 
a  delicious  wine,  it  appears  from  the 
experiments  of  Hermbstaedt,  that 
sugar  may  be  obtained  by  inspissat- 
ing the  juice  of  the  variety,  called 
Black  Birch.  Such  sugar,  how- 
ever, is  not  only  of  an  inferior  qua- 
lity, but  less  in  quantity,  than  that 
prepared  from  the  Sugar- maple.   . 

BIRD. — Although  seme  kinds 
of  the  feathered  tribe  are  of  emi- 
nent service  to  agriculturists  and 
gardeners,  by  devouring  innumer- 
able inseds,  yet  as  great  injury  is 
committed,  especially  by  crvws,  wc 
shall  ht  re  briefly  state  a  few  expe- 
dients that  have  been  lately  recom- 
mended.— In  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land, farmers  employ  children  to 
drive  away  such  depredators  by 
shouting  :  in  others,  the  firing  of 
serpents  from  guns,  ^mong  flocks 
of  ciows,  has  likewise  been  found 
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very  eflicacious;  but  the  most 
simple  and  least  expensive  coniri-^ 
vances,  are  rattles,  similar  to  those 
employed  by  the  watchmen  of  the 
metropolis,  which  may  be  set  in 
motion  by  children  : — their  terrific 
noise  will  effedually  disperse?  pre- 
datory birds  of  every  description. 

BITTERN,  or  Jrdea  stellaris, 
L.  a  solitary  British  bird,  inhabit- 
ing chiefly  the  fen-countries  :  it 
has  a  smooth  head,  and  the  plum-, 
age,  in  general,  is  of  a  pale-yellow, 
spotted  and  barred  with  black.-— 
This  bird  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  whole  feathered  tribe,  hj 
the  dismal  hollow  note  it  utters, 
while  skulking  among  the  reeds  and. 
sedge  -J  which  noise  may  be  heard 
at  the  distance  of  a  mile. 

Bitterns  constru6t  their  nests  with 
the  leaves  of  water-plants,  on  some 
dry  place  among  reeds  3  where  the 
female  deposits  five  or  six  eggs  of  a 
cinereous  green  colour. — Though 
in  many  respeds  resembling  the 
Heron,  bitterns  are  neither  so  de-*^ 
structivenor  so  voracious  j  being, 
in  general,  satisfied  with  frogs, 
inse6ts,  and  vegetables.  When 
wounded,  and  unable  to  escape, 
they  still  contend  with  tlie  sports- 
man, and  frequently  strike  at  his 
eyes,  in  the  attempt  to  secure 
them. 

Formerly,  the  bittern  was  held 
in  great  esteem  at  the  tables  of  the 
opulent,  and  was  sold  at  a  high 
price  :  it  is  sdll,  by  epicures,  con- 
sidered a  delicacy  J  its  Hesh  par- 
taking of  the  flavour  of  a  hare, 
without  having  the  rank  taste  of  tlic 
heron. 

BLEACHING.  — In  January, 
1798,  a  patent  was  granted  to  Mr. 
Charles  Tennant,  for  his  me- 
thod of  using  calcareous  earths, 
especially  those  known  under  the 
names  of  Barytes,  and  Strontites, 

as 
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as  substitutes  for  alkalies,  iii  neutra- 
lizing the  muriatic  acid  gas  em- 
ployed in  bleaching,  &c.  The 
patentee  direfts  such  calcareous 
earths  to  be  calcined,  pulverized, 
and  sifted ;  after  which  a  certain 
portion  of  quick -lime,  according  to 
the  degree  of  strengtli  required, 
must  be  thrown  into  the  vessel 
usually  employed  in  the  preparation 
of  the  bleaching  liquor,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  retaining  the  oxygenated 
muriatic  gas.  When  the  ingredi- 
ents generally  employed,  namely, 
manganese  and  spirit  of  salt,  have 
been  introduced  into  the  retort,  and 
the  gas  begins  to  rise,  the  liquor 
contained  in  the  receiver  ought  to 
be  constantly  agitated,  so  that  the 
fine  particles  of  the  lime  may  be 
diffused  throughout  the  whole  of 
such  fluid  ;  for  the  success,  of  the 
process  depends  chiefly  on  this  cir- 
cumstance. As  soon  as  the  man- 
ganese, or  other  material,  ceases 
to  yield  the  oxygenated  nmriatic 
acid  gas,  die  whole  should  be  sufr 
fcred  to  remain  at  rest,  for  two  or 
three  hours  ;  after  which  the  clear 
liquor  must  be  decanted  for  use. 
Mr.  T.  farther  observes,  that  if 
these  calcareous  earths  be  mecha- 
vically  suspended  in  water,  or  other 
aqueous  fluid,  they  will  unite  with 
such  acid  gas,  and  form  a  com- 
pound that  may  be  advantageously 
employed  in  bleaching. 

Hie  liquor,  thus  prepared,  is  not 
only  a  considerable  saving  in  the 
article  of  ashes,  but  also  the  time 
'Usually  re(}uired  tor  bleaching  is 
remarkably  shortened.  —  A  more 
difluse  account  of  this  invention  is 
given  in  the  pth  vol,  of  the  **  Re- 
per  tor  If  of  Arts,''  ike. 

BLEAK,  or  Cyprinm  allurnus, 
i..  a  well-known  scaly  tish,  inha- 
^)itiiig  Brjtis!)  streams,  and  being 
'f/yin  a.  k>  Oi  'wclic&  ip.  length. 
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Bleaks  associate  in  large  shoalj  :^ 
at  certain  seasons,  they  tumble 
about  near  the  surface  of  the  wa- 
t'jr,  are  incapable  of  swimming 
with  any  rapidity,  and  appear  to 
be  in  great  agony :  t-hey,  however, 
speedily  recover,  and  disappear, — 
Fish,  thus  afteded,  are  denomi- 
nated mad  bleaks.  They  are  like- 
wise troubled  with  a  species  of 
gor dills,  or  hair-worm,  which  oftea 
proves  fatal  among  them. 

The  Bleak  is  reputed  to  be  a  de- 
licate flsh,  though  it  is  chiefly  va- 
lued on  account  of  its  scales ; 
which,  by  treating  them  in  the 
manner  already  stated,  vol.  iii.  p* 
357,^  may  be  manufadured  into 
Artificial  Pearls. 

BLIGHT.-— This  being  one  of 
the  most  destructive  distempers  to 
fruit-trees,  we  shall  g-ve  an  ac- 
count of  the  diflerciit  remedies 
that  have  been  prop<)sed  by  Mr> 
FoiisYTH,  both  for  its  prevention 
and  cure,  according  to  the  various 
causes  from  which  it  may  origi- 
nate. 

Where  the  blight  arises  from 
long-continued  easterly  winds,  the 
diseased  tree  ought  to  be  washed 
with  a  mixture  of  urine  and  soap- 
suds :  this  o^ieration  must  be  per- 
formed as  early  as  possible ;  for 
the  malady  may  thus  be  in.  a  great 
measure  prevented  j  but,  if  tlie 
young  and  tender  shoots  be  greatly 
infeded,  it  will  be  advisable  to 
cleanse  them  with  a  woollen  cloth, 
dipped  in  the  following  li(juor  : 
Take  lib.  of  tobacco,  2ll)s.  of  sul- 
phur, 1  peck  of  unslackexl  lime, 
and  about  lib.  of  elder-buds  j  let 
10  gallons  of  boiling  water  be  pour- 
ed on  these  ingredients  into  a  hogs* 
head,  which  liiust  now  be  closelj 
covered,  and  the  whole  be  suflered 
to  become  cool.  The  vessel  is  tin  u 
to  be  tilled  up  witU  cold  water* 
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and,  after  standing  two  or  three 
days,  during  which  time  the  liquor 
must  be  skimmed,  the  mixture 
will  be  fit  for  use. 

Another  cause  of  blight  in  the 
spring,  is  the  sharp  hoar  frost, 
which  often  takes  place  during  the 
night,  and  is  succeeded  by  hot 
days;  so  that  the  blossoms  and 
fruit  inevitably  perish.  The  only 
preventive  of  such  accidents,  hi- 
therto known,  is  the  covering  of 
"Walls  with  old  fish-nets,  doubled 
three  times ;  and,  if  a  few  branches 
of  dry  fern  be  placed  between  the 
boughs,  they  will  greatly  contri- 
bute to  break  the  force  of  high 
winds,  as  well  as  of  the  frost. 
Such  shelter  ought  to  be  employed 
only  during  the  night,  and  be  re- 
moved in  the  day  time.  Thus,  the 
fruit  will  be  efieftually  preserved  -, 
and,  as  the  apparent  trouble  at- 
tending this  practice  might  deter 
many  persons  from  adopting  it, 
Mr.  F.  is  of  opinion,  that  the  obje6t 
may  be  easily  and  expeditiously 
attained,  by  contriving  to  draw  up 
and  let  down  the  nets  by  means  of 
pullies. 

Frequently,  however,  the  affec- 
tion termed  blight,  is  merely  a 
"Weakness  in  the  trees,  which  de- 
pends on  the  difference  of  their 
constitutions,  and  proceeds  from 
want  of  proper  nourishment ;  some 
bad  quality  in  the  soil ;  or  from  a 
distemper  in  the  stock,  buds,  or 
scyons ;  all  of  which  causes  pro- 
duce a  malady  in  trees,  that  is  with 
difficulty  cured. 

Should  tlie  cause  arise  from  the 
soil,  Mr.  F.  directs  it  to  be  dug 
out,  and  supplied  with  fresh  mould  j 
or,  it  will  be  advisable  to  remove 
the  trees,  and  to  plant  others, 
Tvhich  are  better  adapted  to  the 
ground  ;  because  it  is  indispensa- 
bly necessary  to  suit  different  kinds 
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of  frait-trees,  as  nearly  as  possiblcj. 
to  the  nature  of  the  land.  Bur, 
where  the  weakness  of  trees  is  in- 
duced by  some  inbred  disease,  they 
ought  to  be  dug  up  j  the  earth  be 
changed  ;  and  other  plants  be  sub- 
stituted. 

Lastly,  there  is  another  species 
of  blight,  that  is  very  destrudive  to 
orchards  and  plantations,  in  the 
months  of  April  and  May  r  it  is 
known  under  the  name  of  Blast. 
This  malady  is  conjectured  to  ori- 
ginate from  certain  transparent 
floating  vapours,  which  assume 
such  forms  as  to  converge  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  in  a  manner  similar  to 
a  burning  glass,  and  to  scorch  those 
plants  on  which  they  happen  to 
descend,  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, according  to  their  convergen- 
cy.  The  blast  occurs  most  fre- 
quently in  close  plantations,  where 
the  exhalation  of  vapours  from  the 
earth,  and  the  perspiration  of  the 
trees  are  confined,  for  want  of  a 
sufficient  circulation  of  the  air  to 
disperse  them.  Mr.  Forsyth, 
therefore,  recommends  a  clear, 
healthy  spot,  to  be  sele6ted  for 
kitchen  -  gardens,  orchards,  &c. ; 
the  trees  being  planted  at  such  a 
distance  as  to  give  free  admission  to 
the  air;  so  that  all  noxious  va- 
pours may  be  dissipated,  before 
they  are  formod  into  volumes  capa- 
ble of  occasioning  blasts. 

BLUE. — A  fine  colour  has  lately 
been  discovered  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Willis,  which  promises  to  be 
usefid  in  the  art  of  painting.  It  is 
prepared  by  mixing  a  solution  of 
alum  and  martial  vitriol  with  the 
motlier  water,  which  remains  after 
extrafting  the  crystals  of  phospho- 
rated soda,  from  a  combination  of 
tlie  phosphoric  acid  with  pure  mi- 
neral alkali. — Our  limits  not  per- 
mitting us  to  relate  his  various  ex- 
peri- 
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liments,  the  curious  reader  will 
Consult  Mr.  W.'s  **  Account  of, 
abd  observations  on,  different  blue 
Colours  produced  from  the  mother- 
water  of  soda  phosphorata,"  &c. 
which  is  inserted  in  the  4th  vol.  of 
the  "  Memoirs  of  the  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society  of  Manches- 
ter:" 

BOOKS  are  liable  to  be  stained 
with  grease,  tallow,  oil,  or  other 
fat  substances ;  by  which  their 
beauty  and  value  are  greatly  im- 
paired :  hence  we  shall  add  the  fol- 
lowing recipe  for  restoring  them  to 
their  former  colour,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  M.  Desciiamps.  He  di- 
rects (**  Bibliotheque  Economique:' 
vol.  i.)  the  soiled  paper  first  to  be 
Warmed,  and  as  much  of  the  grease 
as  is  possible,  to  betaken  out,  by 
means  of  blotting-paper.  A  small 
brush  is  then  to  be  dipped  in  the 
essential  oil  of  well-rectified  spirit 
of  turpentine,  previously  heated  till 
it  nearly  boil,  and  to  be  drawn  over 
botli  sides  of  the  paper,  which 
dught  to  be  kept  warm.  This  opc- 
rution  is  to  be  repeated,  till  all  the 
grease  be  extracted  ;  v/hen  anotlier 
brush,  immersed  in  highly-re»^ified 
spirit  of  wine,  must  b^*  passed  over 
the  same  paper  ;  by  which  expe- 
dients, the  spots  will  completely 
disappear ;  the  paper  will  resume 
its  original  whiteness  5  and,  though 
the  process  be  employed  on  a  part 
containing  written  or  printed  cha- 
ra6ters,  they  will  experience  no  al- 
teration. 

BRASS. — Inl7Sl,  apatentwks 
granted  to  Mr.  James  Emerson, 
for  his  invention  of  making  brass  of 
€opper  and  zinc. — ^The  patentee 
direfts  the  spelter  to  be  melted  in 
ati  ron  boiler,  then  passed  through 
a  perforated  ladle,  and  placed  over 
a*  vessel  containing  water;  by 
whidi  means  the  zinc  will  be  gra- 
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nulated.  Fifty- four  pounds  of  cop- 
per shot  are  now  mixed  with  10  lbs. 
of  calcined  and  pulverized  calamine, 
together  with  about  one  bUshel  of 
charcoal :  a  handful  of  this  mix.- 
ture  is  first  put  into  a  casting-pot, 
then  3  lbs.  of  the  granulated  zinc  ; 
upon  which  the  composition  before 
specified  is  laid  till  the  vessel  be 
filled  :  Mr.  E.,  however,  has  not 
stated  the  exad  proportion  of  the 
ingredients. — Eight  similar  pots  are 
now  to  be  supplied  with  tlie  same 
materials,  and  the  whole  must  be 
submitted  to  the  heat  of  a  furnace, 
for  the  space  of  1 2  hours ;  when 
the  process  will  be  completed,  and 
82  lbs.  of  brass  be  procured  ;  which 
the  patentee  asserts  to  be  of  a  very 
superior  quality  to  that  manufac- 
tured from  copper  and  calamine. 

BREAD.— Beside  the  shameful 
adulterations  practised  with  this 
important  article,  by  employing 
chalk,  alum,  &c.  which  have  al- 
ready been  stated,  there  is  great 
reason  to  apprehend  that  consider- 
able quantities  of  the  meal  of  pease 
and  beans  are  mixed  with  the  flour 
usually  sold  to  bakers.  It  is  well 
known,  that  meal-mefi  purchase 
various  kinds  of  grain  j  and,  as 
many  of  the  former  are  often  in- 
debted to  the  latter  in  considerable 
sums,  they  are  either  rendered  un- 
able to  purchase  the  best  flour  j  or, 
frequently,  by  dire  necessity,  in- 
duced to  take  such  a  wixture  as  the 
meal  -men  please  to  allow  them. — 
Why  therefore,  should  the  qualitif 
of  the  bread  be  less  worthy  the  at- 
tention of  public  ofTicers,  or  of  that 
respectable'  body  of  citizens,  called 
the  annoyance-jury,  than  the  mere 
iveioht  or  quantity  ? 

French  Bread  is  prepared  in  the 
following  manner :  Take  half  a 
bushel  of  the  best  wheaten  tiour, 
and  dilute  one  pint  of  good  yr.i  i 
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ujth  three  quarts  of  warm  water  5 
mix  the  whole  properly,  and  cover 
jt^vith  flannel,  till  the  sponge  be 
formed.  Aftc^-  the  dough  has  suf- 
ficiently risen,  six  quarts  of  luke- 
warm skimmed-milk,  and  1  lb.  of 
salt,  are  to  be  worked  in,  witli  the 
fingers,  till  the  sponge  be  weak 
and  ropy  j  when  it  must  again  be 
covered,  and  kept  warm.  The 
oven  being  now  made  very  hot, 
and  the  paste  moulded  into  bricks, 
or  rolls,  they  are  put  in  expediti- 
ously^ the  former  requiring  one 
hour  and  a  half  j  but  the  latter 
only  half  an  hour.  As  soon  as  the 
bread  is  baked,  it  must  must  be 
drawn  J  and,  if  burnt,  the  black 
crust  should  be  rasped.— When 
the  milk  is  added  to  the  sponge, 
two  ounces  of  butter  are  sometimes 
incorporated ;  but  this  addition  be- 
ing immaterial,  it  may  be  omitted. 
BRICKS.— An  important  dis- 
covery has  lately  been  made  by 
Mr.  "VVhitmore  Da\^is,  at  Castle 
Comber,  in  the  county  of  Kilken- 
ny, Ireland.  He  observed  some 
persons  in  the  vicinity  of  a  colliery, 
to  employ  a  mortar  for  tlie  backs 
of  their  grates,  which  in  a  short 
time  became  hard.  This  substance 
he  found,  on  examination,  to  be 
what  miners  term  seat-coal,  or 
that  fossil  whicii  lies  betw^n  coal 
and  the  rock.  Ii  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  investigation  of  Mr* 
KiRWAN,  who  is  of  opinion,  that 
it  will,  when  mixed  in  due  propor- 
tions with  clay,  produce  a  kind  of 
pricks,  capable  of  resisting  the  ac- 
tion of  fire,  and  consequently  well 
calculated  for  furnaces,  or  similar 
structures.  JVIr.  I)avi5  has  ac- 
cordingly employed  it  with  suc- 
cess 5  and  he  farther  observes,  that 
seat-coal,  if  properly  prepared,  will 
answer  every  purpose  of  tarras,  for 
buildings  beneath  water. 
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BRUISES,  ifnegleaed,  ereniQ. 
temperate  climates,  are  often  at- 
tended with  painful  efFe6ts;  but 
they  frequently  prove  fatal  in  hot 
countries.—With  a  view  to  pre^ 
vent  inflammation,  Di;.  Dancer 
advises  speedily  to  apply  embroca- 
tions, consisting  of  opodeldoc  ;  df 
camphor  and  strong  rum  j  or  of 
both  the  last-mentioned  articles 
with  a  little  soap ;  to  which  a  small 
quantity  of  laudanum  may  be  add- 
ed. Should  theinfi'ammatory  symp- 
toms increase,  he  direds  the  fol- 
lowing saturnine  solution  Iq  be 
employed : — Let  one  or  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  Goulard's  extra6t,  or 
from  one  to  two  drams  of  sugar  of 
lead,  be  combined  with  8oz.  of 
water,  4oz,  of  vinegar,  and  twa 
tea-spoonfuls  of  laudanum.  Last- 
ly, to  remove  the  debility  which 
usually  remains  after  contusions, 
or  spraias  of  the  joints,  he  recom- 
mends the  aft'usion  of  cold  water, 
or  stimulating  fridioas^  and  elec- 
tricity. 

BUR-WEED,  the  Greater,  or 
Bur-reed,  Sparganium  ereciumy 
L.  is  an  indigenous  perennial, 
growing  in  ditches,  marshes,  and 
on  the  banks  of  rivers,  where  ii 
flowers  in  July.— This  plant,  though 
refused  by  sheep  and  horses,  is 
eagerly  eaten  by  cattle,  while  in  a 
greea  state  j  but,  wh«n  dry,  it 
produces  a  hard  fodder. — Its  fiow- 
ers,  while  in  full  bloom,  have  by 
Bautsch  been  successfully  em- 
ployed in  tanning. 

BUTTER.— the  following  me- 
thod of  preparing  butter  is  advan- 
tageously pra<3ised  in  Holland. 
When  the  cows  are  milked,  the 
fluid  is  not  poured  into  pans,  till  it 
become  perfeiStly  cold  :  it  is  then 
stirred  two  or  three  times  in  the 
day,  so  that  the  cream  and  nail k 
may  more  intimately  combine;  aiid, 
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5f  it  be  agitated  till  a  spoon  will 
nearly  stand  upright,  the  butter 
thus  obtained  is  held  in  great  esteem. 
As  soon  as  the  milk  acquires  a  pro- 
per consistence,  it  is  poured  into  a 
<:hnrn  j  worked  for  an  hour ;  and, 
when  the  butter  begins  to  form, 
one  or  two  pints  of  cold  water  are 
added,  in  proportion  to  the  capa- 
city of  the  vessel ;  with  a  view  to 
separate  the  former  with  greater 
facility. 

After  the  butter  is  taken  out  of 
the  churn,  it  is  repeatedly  washed 
and  kneaded  in  pure  water,  till  the 
last  affusion  be  clear  and  free  from 
milk.  In  this  simple  manner,  a 
larger  portion  of  butter  is  gained 
from  an  equal  quantity  of  milk ; 
and  which  is  not  only  more  "firm 
and  sweet,  but  also  remains  fresh 
for  a  longer  time  than  that  usually 
made  in  England,  while  the  butter- 
milk is  more  palatable. 

Beside  the  different  modes  of 
CKrfwg- butter,  already  described,  it 
may  be  easily  preserved  in  a  sweet 
state,  by  melting  it  down  in  large 
vessels  over  a  slow  fire  j  care  be- 
ing taken  to  remove  the  scum  that 
rises  to  the  surface.  This  method 
being  adopted  by  the  Tartars,  we 
have  inserted  it  on  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Kton  j  who  states  (in  his 
late  interesting  **  Survey  of  the 
Turkish  Empire"  &c.  8vo.),  that 
he  has  used  butter,  thus  boiled,  and 
then  salted,  as  is  usual  in  Britain  j 
in  which  state  it  remained  perfc6l- 
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ly  sweet  for  the  space  of  two 
years. 

BUTTER-CUP.— Although  we 
have  not  been  favoured  with  any 
communications,  respecting  the 
harmless  or  poisonous  properties  of 
this  vegetable,  yet  we  are  happy 
to  state  the  following  fa6t,  for  the 
information  of  our  countrj'  readers: 
its  acrimony  is  so  volatile,  that  its 
virulence  is  totally  dissipated  by 
drying.  When  made  into  hayy  it 
is  perfedly  harmless,  nay,  evea 
nutritious  to  cattle.  For  this  im- 
portant discovery,  we  are  indebted 
to  Dr.  PuLTENEY  ("  TransacHons 
of  the  Linncean  Society,''  vol.  v.), 
who  extr-nds  the  same  observation 
to  the  Lesser  Spearwort,  the 
Bulbous,  the  Round-leaved  Water> 
and  the  Common  Crow-foot: 
he  farther  remarks,  that  the  avi- 
dity with  which  sheep,  cows,  and 
horses  eat  the  last  mentioned  plant, 
is  an  exception  to  the  commonly 
received  opinion,  that  animals  arc 
led  by  iustindt  to  rejc6t  what  is 
noxious. 

BUTTERFLY.— The  diversi- 
fied  inserts  of  this  denomination 
are  justly  admired  for  their  beauti* 
fill  shades  of  colourings  but,  as 
their  larvae  or  grubs,  and  chrysa- 
hds,  do  extensive  injury  to  fruit- 
trees,  Mr.  Forsyth  diretts  them 
to  be  carefully  colleded  and  de- 
stroyed J  after  which  the  trees  must 
be  washed  with  a  mixture  of  lime 
and  tobacco- water. 


CALENDER.  —  In  tlie  year  ward  of  30  guineas  on  Mr.  Ed- 
1797,  the  Society  for  the  Encou-  mund  Bunting,  for  his  improve- 
ragement  of  Arts  conferret*  are-    men t ot calender- mills.— The  nic- 
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chanismof  Mr.  B.'s  ingenious  con- 
trivance being  such  as  cannot  be 
described  without  delineation,  the 
inquisitive  reader  will  consult  the 
15th  vol.  of  the  Society's  "  Trans- 
aSiions,'*  where  the  whole  is  illus- 
trated with  an  engraving.  We 
shall,  therefore,  only  add,  that 
these  improvements  have  received 
the  sandion  of  able  mechanics, 
who  consider  them  as  a  valuable 
acquisition  to  calenderers  -,  and 
who,  from  its  cheapness  and  prac- 
ticability, conceive  them  to  be 
worthy  of  public  attention. 

CANDLE.— A  method  of  mak- 
ing this  useful  article  with  irooden 
wicks,  is  pra6tised  at  Munich,  in 
Bavaria ;  and,  as  it  promises  to  be 
of  great  utility,  we  lay  the  follow- 
ing account  before  our  economical 
readers. 

The  wood  generally  used  for 
this  purpose,  is  that  of  the  fir-tree, 
when  one  year  old ;  though  pine, 
willow,  or  other  kinds  are  fre- 
quently employed :  the  young 
shoots  must  first  be  deprived  of 
their  bark,  by  scraping;  which 
operation  ought  to  be  repeated  af- 
ter they  become  dry,  till  they  be 
reduced  to  the  size  of  a  small 
straw,.  These  rods  are  next  to  be 
rubbed  over  with  tallow,  or  wax, 
so  as  to  be  covered  with  a  thin 
coating  of  either  of  these  sub- 
stances} after  which  they  should 
be  rolled  on  a  smooth  table,  in  fine 
carded  cotton,  of  tlie  same  length 
as  the  rod  or  candle-mould  3  care 
being  taken  that  the  cotton  be  of 
an  uniform  thickness  around  the 
wick,  excepting  at  the  upper  ex- 
tremity, where  it  may  be  made 
somewhat  thicker.  By  this  pre- 
paration, the  wicks  will  acquire 
the  size  of  a  small  quill,  when 
they  must  be  placed  in  moulds, 
•in  the  usual  manner;  and  §ood, 
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fresh-  t alio IV,  that  has  previotisif' 
been  melted  with  a  little  water,  be 
poured  around  them. 
-  The  candles,  thus  manufaAured^ 
emit  nearly  the  same  volume  of 
light  as  those  made  of  wax  :  they 
burn  considerably  longer  than  the 
common  tallow- candles  ;  never 
crackle  or  run ;  and,  as  they  do 
not  Jlare,  are  less  prejudicial  to 
the  eyes  of  those  persons  who  are 
accustomed  to  long-continued  lu- 
cubrations. It  ought,  however, 
to  be  obseiTcd,  that  a  pair  of  sharp 
ficissars  must  be  employed  for 
snuffing  such  candles  ;  because,  in 
performing  that  operation,  great 
precaution  is  required,  that  the 
wick  be  neither  broken  nor  de- 
ranged. 

CANKER. — ^The  general  opi- 
nion respe6ting  the  cay^e  of  this 
disease  is,  that  it  proceeds  chiefly 
from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  as 
staled  vol.  ii.  p.  432.  Mr.  For- 
syth, however,  proves  from  ex- 
perience, that  it  originates  from  the 
following  circumstances,  namely  : 
injudicious  pruning;  leaving  the 
foot-stalks  of  fruit  on  trees  after  it 
has  been  gathered  ;  bruises  arising 
from  the  use  of  ladders  in  colled- 
ing  fruit;  nailing  trees  against 
walls,  with  too  tight  trelisses  ;  wet 
autumns,  which  prevent  the  young 
wood  from  ripening,  and  are  suc- 
ceeded by  severe  frosts  that  kill  the 
shoots  5  birds  and  inse6ts  devour- 
ing the  buds ;  and,  lastly,  from 
carelessly  leaving  dead  shoots  on 
trees,   throughout  the  summer. 

From  whatever  cause  the  canker 
may  arise,  Mr.  Forsyth  direds 
all  the  diseased  parts  to  be  cut  out, 
and  the  composition  to  be  applied, 
in  the  manner  described  p.  238  of 
the  present  volume.  Should  any 
gum  be  observed  to  exude  after 
such  excision,  Mr.  F.  states  it  to 
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be  n  certain  criterion,  that  the 
canker  is  not  completely  extirpat- 
ed :  it  will,  therefore,  be  neces- 
sary to  repeat  the  operation  as 
speedily  as  possible  3  for,  if  these 
defeds  be  suffered  to  remain,  the 
whole  tree  will  be  overspread  with 
canker  and  gum  3  so  that  it  must 
speedily  perish. 

Apple-trees  are  peculiarly  liable 
to  this  distemper ;  in  consequence 
of  which  their  value,  together  with 
that  of  their  fruit,  is  greatly  dimi- 
uished.  To  prevent  the  total  loss 
of  the  trees.  Dr.  Darwin  suggests 
the  ingenious  expedient  of  reno- 
vating the  diseased  bark,  by  paring 
its  edges  to  the  quick,  and  care- 
fully adapting  a  piece  of  sound 
bark  taken  from  a  healthy  tree  of 
inferior  value  ;  the  whole  being 
secured  with  a  flannel  roller,  or 
other  elastic  ban>^iage. 

CAOUTCHOUC— An  elastic 
substance  resembling  that  imported 
from  South  America,  is  now  pre- 
pared from  the  Caoutchouc-Fine, 
or  Urceola  elasiica,  a  native  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  Island,  in  the 
East  Indies.  On  wounding  the 
bark  of  this  plant,  a  milky  fluid 
exudes  J  which,  on  exposure  to 
the  air,  separates  into  an  elastic 
coagulum,  and  a  watery  liquid. — 
The  former  possesses  all  the  pro- 
perties of  the  common  India  rub- 
ber, and  may  now  be  procured 
from  our  Indian  Colonies. 

CARP  is  the  most  valuable  of 
the  iinny  tribe,  for  stocking  ponds, 
on  account  of  its  speedy  growth, 
and  uncommonly  rapid  increase  : 
the  sale  of  these  flsh  is  a  source  of 
considerable  profit  to  landed  pro- 
prietors on  the  Continent ;  and,  if 
the  rearing  of  them  were  better 
understood  and  pradised  in  the 
jiiarsh^  parts  of  tliii  country,  they 
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would  amply  repay  every  expencc 
and  trouble  thus  bestowed.  The 
most  proper  situations  for  carp- 
ponds,  are  those  surrounded  by 
rich  pastures,  or  corn -fields,  having 
soft  springs  on  the  spot,  or  being  at 
least  in  the  vicinity  of  pure  run- 
ning water:  they  should  be  ex- 
posed to  the  sun,  and  sheltered 
from  the  eastern  and  northerly 
winds. 

Those  persons  who  propose  to 
breed  carp  on  a  large  scale,  ought, ' 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Hon.  Roger 
North,  to  be  provided  with  three 
reservoirs,  namely  :  1 .  A  Spaiun- 
ing  pond,  which  should  be  cleared 
of  all  rapacious  fish,  and  other  ani- 
mals 3  2.  A  nursery,  intended  foi 
the  reception  of  the  young  carp, 
which  should  be  removed  from  the 
spawning  pond,  in  the  month  of 
March  or  April  3  and,  3.  The  main- 
pond, whicYih  designed  for  such  fish 
as  exceed  12  inches  in  length. 

The  best  carp  for  breeding,  arc 
those  from  5  to  7  years  old,  witli 
long  bodies,  fine  full  eyes  and 
scales,  without  any  blemish  or 
wound  :  three  or  four  such  male 
fish,  with  six  or  eight  females,  will 
be  sufticient  to  stock  a  pond  one 
acre  in  extent  3  they  should  be 
conveyed  thither  on  a  fine  calm 
day,  toward  the  end  of  March,  or 
early  in  April.  One  thousand,  o^ 
twelve  hundred,  young  fish  may 
conveniently  inhabit  a  nursery  of  a 
similar  capacity  3  but,  when  they 
are  first  put  in,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  watch  and  drive  them  away  from 
the  sides,  lest  they  become  the 
prey  of  rapacious  birds.  The  most 
favourable  seasons  for  stocking 
main-ponds,  are  the  spring  and  au- 
tumn 3  when  a  space,  of  15  square 
feet  (perhaps  four  cubic  feet) ,  will 
be  sufficient  for  each  carp:    the 
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growth  of  the  fish  depends  on  the 
room,  and  quantity  of  food  al- 
lowed them. 

The  winter  seasons  sometimes 
prove  so  severe,  that  the  water 
freezes  as  often  as  the  ice  is  broken 
for  the  admission  of  air  j  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  carp  frequent- 
ly perish.  In  such  case,  the  fish 
may  be  preserved  in  a  cellar,  by 
the  following  expedient :  Let  each 
be  enveloped  in  wet  moss  laid 
on  a  piece  of  net,  and  then  be  se- 
cured in  a  purse,  so  as  to  admit 
the  air.  The  net  must  be  immersed 
in  water,  at  first  every  third  or 
fourth  hour,  and  suspended  to  the 
ceiling  j  though  afterwards,  such 
dipping  may  be  performed  once  in 
six  or  seven  hours.  Their  fcKjd 
ought  to  consist  of  bread,  soaked 
in  milk,  which  should  bf'  given  in 
small  quantities,  and  gradually  in- 
creased, as  the  animal  becomes 
accustomed  to  this  mode  of  Jiving. 
By  such  treatment,  many  fish  have 
been  preserved  alive  for  a  consider- 
able time,  and  have  even  grown 
fat,  so  as  to  become  more  fit  for 
the  table, 

CARRIAGE.— In  August,  1800, 
a  patent  was  granted  to  Mr.  Is.\ac 
Had^ey  Reddell,  for  a  new 
method  of  constru6ting  carriages, 
intended  to  convey  merchandize, 
either  by  land  or  by  water ;  and 
which  may  be  removed  (whether 
loaded  or  unladen),  from  the  water 
to  the  land,  and  vice  versa,  with 
ease,  expedition,  and  safety.  The 
patentee  makes  the  bodies  cf  any 
size  or  shape  required,  principally 
of  wood  J  but,  to  strengthen,  and 
render  the  different  parts  water- 
tight, they  are  conne«Sted  with 
iron,  or  other  suitable  material.  A 
proper  number  of  wheels  are  next 
affixed,  either  in  recesses,  or  in 
narrow  boxes  or  coinpaitmcats,  that 
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are  so  constniAed  as  to  resist  the 
water  :  these  wheels  are  farther  so 
arranged,  that  the  bottom  of  the 
carriages  be  not  more  than  six, 
nor  less  than  three  inches,  abova 
the  ground.  When  in  the  water^ 
the  carriages  thus  adjusted,  may 
be  fastened  together,  and  drawn  by 
one  horse  5  but,  in  the  contrary 
case,  it  becomes  necessary  to  se- 
pa-rate  them,  and  draw  them  up  an 
inclined  plane. — A  more  particular 
description  of  this  curious  contri- 
vance, is  inserted  in  the  14th  vol, 
of  the  "  Repertory  of  Arts y"  &-c. 

In  the  year  1800,  the  Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c. 
conferred  a  bounty  of  30  guineas 
on  Mr.  George  Davis,  for  his 
invention,  calculated  to  prevent 
passengers  in  carriages  from  being- 
injured,  when  horses  have  taken 
fright.  As  a  mere  verbal  account 
would  not  convey  an  adequate  idea 
of  this  useful  machinery,  we  are 
under  the  necessity  of  referring  the 
reader  to  the  ISth  vol.  of  the 
*'  TransaSiions  of  the  Society  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Arts"  &c, 
where  the  whole  is  illustrated  with 
an  engraving. — Let  it  suffice  to  re- 
mark, that  the  apparatus  is  fixed 
behind  the  splinter-bar  of  a  .car- 
riage j  and  the  communication  is, 
by  means  of  a  copper  chain,  car- 
ried through  the  boot  to  the  side  of 
the  coach-box  ;  so  that,  in  case  the 
horses  take  fright,  or  the  reins 
break,  the  coachman  can  discharge 
the  animals  instantaneously.  An 
advantage  peculiar  to  this  contriv- 
ance is,  that  the  horses  can  he  libe- 
rated even  wheji  the  poles  are  at 
right  angles  J  or  are  locked  close  to 
the  perch;  a  position  u-hich  other- 
wise overturns  a  carriage.'— ]!vlr. 
Davis's  inventipn  has  been  exhi- 
bited with  complete  success,  in  the 
presence  of  HIsMajestYj  a  Com- 
mittee 
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JDittee  of  the  Society,  and  many 
other  spedators ;  but,  as  apprehen- 
sion was  enterlained  tliat  passen- 
gers might  suffer  injury  from  the 
motion  of  the  carriage,  fif'ter  the 
horses  were  disengaged,  Mr.  D. 
has  added  a  gripe  tor  stopping  the 
wheels ;  so  that,  by  one  pull  of 
the  chain,  the  animals  may  be  dis- 
charged, and  two  bolts  be  propelled 
on  the  nave  of  tl.e  two  fore-wheels, 
in  such  manner  as  effe6tually  to 
ret^d  their  motion. 
CART.— lu  the  2d  volume  of 
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**  Communications  to  the  Board  (^ 
j4griadture,"  we  meet  with  a  de- 
scription of  a  Drag- Cart,  and  an 
ingenious  method  of  regulating  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  load  j  by 
Lord  SoMKRviLi/E.  This  memoir 
is  illustrated  with  plates,  from  one 
of  which  we  hnve  selected  the  fol- 
lowing figure,  representing  a  per- 
spective view  pi  a  cart  designed  to 
be  drawn  by  two  strong  ox.en,  with 
a  pole,  yoke,  and  bows  ;  such  car- 
riage being  calculated  to  convey 
45  cwt. 


in  the  front  of  the  body  of  this 
cart,  is  represented  tlie  raanner 
m  v/Iiich  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  load  is  adjusted  ;  in  order  to 
prevent  it  from  pressing  too  much 
on  the  animals-,  when  descending  a 
hill :  the  front  of  the  cart  is  ele- 
vated by  means  of  a  toothed  rack 
screwed  on  it,  and  worked  by  a 
pinion,  and  the  handle  a  ;  being 
immediately  connected  with  tlic 
pole  c. — By  the  aid  of  this  pinion 
and  rack,  the  front  of  the  carnage 
is  raised  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
according  to  the  declivity ;  so  that 
the  weight  of  the  load  bears  more 
on  the  axle,  and  less  on  the  necks 
of  the  cattle. 

On  the  side  of  this  cart  is  deli- 
st a  ted  the  position,  in  which  the 


friSiion-drag  Is  applied,  and  Is 
made  to  press  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  according  to  the  steepnes* 
of  the  descent. — b,b,  is  thcfriSiion' 
bar;  one  end  being  connected  with 
the  tail  of  the  cart,  by  means  of  a 
small  chain  j  and  the  other  being 
fastened  to  the  fi-ont  by  a  toothed 
rack  b,  d,  that  catches  on  a  staple 
in  such  front ;  so  that  the  fridion- 
bar  may  be  made  to  a6t  more  or 
less  powerfully  on  the  side  of  tlie 
wheel,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
driver : — the  notches,  or  teeth,  on 
this  rack  should  be  set  as  closely 
together,  as  circumstances  will  per- 
mit. 

The  frIAion-bar,  In  the  figur* 
above  given,  Is  stated  by  Lord  S. 
to  be  placed  lower  on  the  wheel 
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than  it  was  originally  designed, 
•with  a  view  to  divide  the  pres- 
sure and  fridion  more  equally  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  whuel :  so 
that  the  a6lion  on  each  is  diminish- 
ed ;  and  the  risk  of  over-heating 
and  destroying  the  fridion  bars  is 
rendered  less,  tlian  if  the  whole 
pressure  were  applied  in  one  point, 
(on  the  top  of  the  wheel.  The  ad- 
vantages arising  from  the  drag  here 
described,  are  as  follow  : 

i .  The  pressure  and  degree  of 
friftion  may,  with  great  expedi- 
tion, be  adjusted  to  the  steepness 
of  the  declivity  j  so  that  the  car- 
riage will  neither  press  forward, 
nor  require  much  exertion  in  the 
draught. 

2.  The  fridion  is,  with  great  pro- 
priety, applied  to  the  wheel  in  such 
a  dire6tion,  that  a  given  pressure 
will  produce  twice  the  efFe6t  in  re- 
tarding the  progress,  which  it 
would  have,  in  case  it  had  been 
immediately  applied  to  the  body  of 
tlie  cart,  or  to  the  axis. 

3.  This  apparatus  is  so  easily  ar- 
ranged, that  it  may  be  immediate- 
ly adjusted,  without  stopping  the 
ciarriage,  or  exposing  the  driver  to 
danger. 

4.  Lord  S.'s  useful  contrivance 
will  be  of  still  greater  utility  wheq 
applied  to  both  the  hind  wheels 
of  waggons :  for,  by  this  expedient, 
the  resistance  may  not  only  be  al- 
ways adj^pted  to  the  steepness  of 
tlie  descent,  so  as  effectually  to 
prevent  both  the  tearing  up  high 
roads,  and  the  unnecessary  exer- 
tion of  cattle,  when  drawing  lock- 
ed carriages  down  hills  j  but  also 
the  frequent  accidents  to  which 
drivers  are  exposed,  will  be  com- 
pletely obviated}  and  that  time, 
which  is  now  spent  in  locking  and 

.^dnlocking  waggon- wheels^  will  in 
'  ijiture  be  saved. 
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CASCARILLA,  is  the  bark  of 
the  Croton  eleutheria,  L.  a  native 
of  the  East  Indies,  whence  it  is 
imported  in  the  form  of  curled, 
pieces,  or  rolled  up  into  shot  ' 
quills,  about  an  inch  in  width  ^ 
externally  resembling  the  Peruviar 
bark. 

Divested  of  its  whitish  uppei 
rind,  the  Cascarilla  possesses  -  ai 
agreeable  smell,  and  a  bitterish j 
pungent,  aromatic  taste.  Thij 
inflammable  drug,  when  burning^ 
emits  a  fragrant  odour,  not  unUk< 
tliat  of  musk  j  on  account  of  whlcl 
property  it,  is  often  employed  in 
fumigations,  or  as  an  ingredient  in 
tobacco,  with  the  fanciful  view  of 
purifying  a  corrupted  atmosphere. 

On  the  Continent,  the  cascarilla 
is  frequently  and  successfully  ad^t 
ministered  in  intermittent  fevers, 
even  as  a  substitute  for  the  Peru- 
vian bark  j  being  less  Uable  to  pro- 
duce the  inconveniencies  which  the 
latter  is  apt  to  occasion  by  its  as- 
stringency.     The  former  drug,  ac- 
cording to    medical    writers,  has 
also  been  prescribed  with  uncom- 
mon advantage  in  dangerous  epi- 
demic and  petechial  fevers,  in  fla' 
tulent  colics,  internal  hemorrhages, 
dysenteries,  diarrhoeas,  and  similar 
disorders. — The  virtues  of  the  Cas- 
carilla  are  partially   extracted  by' 
w^ater,  and  totally  by  re6iihed  spi- 
rit }  though  it  operates  most  effec- 
tually when  given  in  powder  ;   the 
doses  being  regulated,  according  to 
circumstances,    from    ten    to   30 
grains,  every  four,    six,  or  eight 
hours. 

CAITLE.-— As  the  fattening  of 
cattle  is  an  object  of  great  impor- 
tance, we  sliallhere  add  an  account 
of  two  articles,  that  have  lately  been 
employed  with  considerable  suc-_ 
cess.  The  first  is  waskt  or  the 
refuse  of  grains  remaining  after  dis-, 
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filUUon :  this  liquor  is  conveyed 
from  the  distillery  in  large  carts, 
closely  jointed  and  well  covered,  so 
as  to  prevent  leaking.  It  is  then 
discharged  into  vats  or  other  ves- 
sels, and  when  these  are  about 
two-thirds  full,  aquantity  of  sweet 
hay,  previously  cut  small,  is  im- 
mersed for  two  or  three  days,  in 
order  that  the  wash  may  imbibe 
the  flavour  of  the  hay,  before  it  is 
used.  In  this  state,  the  mixture 
is  carried  to  the  stalls,  and  poured 
into  troughs,  from  which  it  is 
eagerly  eaten  by  cattle.  Some  ani- 
mals, however,  shew  at  first  an 
aversion  to  such  food;  in  which 
case  their  hay  should  be  frequently 
sprinkled  with  the  wash  ;  so  that, 
by  having  the  smell  constantly  be- 
fore them,  and  seeing  others  eat 
with  avidity  the  same  preparation, 
it  gradually  becomes  less  nauseous, 
and  is  at  length  much  relished. — 
The  cows  and  oxen  thus  fed,  not 
only  repay  the  ex  pence  of  their 
Keeping,  by  fattening  speedily, 
but  yield  a  large  quantity  of  rich 
manure,  which  is  more  valuable 
than  that  from  any  other  food. 

An  equally  successful  method  of 
fattening    cattle   in  general,    and 
oxen  in  particular,  consists  in  giv- 
ing from  half  to  a  whole  pint  of 
molasses,    twice    in   the    day,    to 
-every   starring   animal,    that   has 
been  exhausted   by  continual  and 
severe  labour,  for  a  series  of  years. 
For  this  purpose,  a  gallon  of  oats, 
or     any    other    damaged     grain, 
roughly  ground,  or  the  srinie  pro- 
portion of  potatoes,  should  he  boil- 
ed in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water, 
)  form  a  thick  mash.     It  must  be 
ell  stirred  while  on  the  fire,  to 
rcvent  its  burning,  or  adhering  to 
he  sides  of  the  vessel  j  and,  when 
becomes  cool,    the  mixture    is 
*..  mi<"<l  into  balb,  each  weighing 
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about  a  pound.  Onehalf  of  these 
balls,  after  dipping  them  into  the 
molasses  in  the  morning  (the  re- 
mainder in  the  evening),  is  given 
to  the  cattle,  which  devour  them 
with  great  eagerness,  and  speedily 
grow  fat,  by  the  addition  of  a  little 
hay,  or  any  green  fodder  that  is 
not  too  succulent.  Besides,  one  or 
two  spoonfuls  of  salt  are  general- 
ly dissolved  in  the  composition  j 
which  contributes  to  preserve  the 
health  of  the  animals  ;  and,  in  case 
ground  corn  cannot  be  procured, 
oil-cake,  diluted  with  water,  sea- 
soned with  a  little  salt,  and  moist- 
ened with  the  same  quantity  of 
molasses,  may  be  advantageously 
substituted. 

Those  of  our  readers,  who  wish 
to  inquire  minutely  into  the  dif- 
ferent diseases  affetfting  cattle,  far- 
ther than  we  have  been  able  to  in- 
vestigate them  in  the  course  of  this 
work,  will  consult  Mr.  Topham's 
"  AVw  and  compendious  System  on 
several  Diseases  incident  to  Cattle/* 
&c.  8vo.  1788  ;  a  work  containing 
some  valuable  hints,  and  of  which 
a  new  edition  was  lately  published. 

CAULIFLOWER.— In  this  ar- 
ticle we  have  omitted  to  insert  the 
best  method  of  preparing  that  culi- 
nary vegetable;  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  it  was  genera  ly  known. 
Hence  we  shall  annex  the  fol- 
lowing direAions,  for  the  benetit 
of  inexperienced  readers  :  —  Let 
the  cauFiflowers  first  be  par- 
boiled :  next,  they  must  be  im- 
mersed in  cold,  hard  water,  for 
some  time,  till  they  be  nearly 
wanted  for  the  table :  thus,  on 
being  boiled  for  a  few  minutes, 
they  will  become  more  firm  and 
crisp  than  if  they  had  been  cooked 
in  the  usual  manner. 

CEMENT.--In  July,  1800,  Mr. 
J.  B.  Denize  obtained  a  patent  for 
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a  cement  Intended  to  serve  as  a 
substitute  for  putty,  &c. — He  con- 
jointly employs  metallic,  earthy, 
carbonaceous, bituminous,  and  mu- 
cilaginous substances,  together  with 
desiccative  oils.  In  preparing  this 
compound,  the  hard  matters  are 
previously  reduced  to  a  fine  pow- 
der, while  those  susceptible  of  a 
liquid  form,  are  melted  on  the  fire  : 
the  pulverized  substances  are  then 
gradually  added  to  the  liquid,  con- 
stantly agitating  the  whole,  while 
vmder  the  action  of  heat.  Thus 
prepared,  the  mass  is  exposed  to 
cool  and  harden  j  in  which  state  it 
is  kept  for  use.  Before,  however, 
the  cement  can  be  applied,  it  must 
be  broken  into  small  pieces,  and 
liquified  with  a  portion  of  tallow,  or 
other  unduous matter :— according 
to  Mr.  D.  it  is  perhaps  more  capa- 
ble of  intimate  and  powerful  adhe- 
sion, than  any  other  cement  hitherto 
contrived. — A  minute  specification 
i>f  this  patent  is  published  in  the 
I6th  vol.  of  the  "  Repertory  of 
Arts;'  &c. 

CHx\FER.— This  pernicious  fa- 
mily of  inse6ts  may  be  effe6lually 
destroyed,  while  in  the  state  of 
gruls,  by  encouraging  Uie  propa- 
gation of  moles.  For  the  disco- 
very of  this  important  fa6t,  we  are 
indebted  to  Edward  Jones,  Esq. 
who  relates  it  in  the  IQtb  vol.  of  the 
"  Transactions  of  the  Society  for 
ike  Encouragement  of  Arts,"  &c. 
He  observes  that,  by  protecting  the 
race  of  moles,  the  cock- chafers  have 
gradually  decreased  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood, so  that  they  are  now 
rarely  seen  on  his  estate  ;  because 
the  grubs  afford  a  favourite  food  to 
those  subterraneous  little  quadru- 
peds. 

CHAFFINCH,  or  Fringilla  cce- 
lels,  L.  a  small  beautiful  bird, 
abounding  in  Britain,  and  in  various 
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parts  of  Europe :  It  is  chiefly  valued 
for  the  variety  and  melody  of  it* 
song. 

Chaffinches  constru*5l  their  nests 
in  hedges  and  trees  ;  where  the  fe- 
male lays  four  or  five  dusky  white 
eggs,  spotted  with  deep  purple ; 
and  produces  three  broods  within  a 
year. — They  are  hardy  birds,  and 
will  subsist  on  various  seeds,  but 
prefer  chaff,  whence  they  derive 
their  name.  These  creatures, 
though  seldom  attacked  with  dis- 
ease, are  apt  to  be  infested  with 
lice,  unless  sprinkled  with  wine, 
every  fortnight  or  oftener. — The 
EsscK  finches  are  generally  allowed 
to  be  the  be^t  sort,  both  for  the  con- 
tinuance and  diversity  of  their 
notes. 

CHAPS,  are  flaws  or  cracks 
which  appear  on  the  skin,  and  are 
induced  by  various  circumstances. 

Chaps  in  the  face  generally  pro- 
ceed from  the  attion  of  external 
cold  }  which,  by  impeding  the  per- 
spiration of  this  part,  or  contrading 
the  fibres  uneqaally,  causes  them 
to  be  drawn  asunder  j  so  that  a  fis- 
sure succeeds,  which  produces  very 
uneasy  sensations  ^  and  is  often  at- 
tended with  acute  pain.  In  order 
to  prevent  or  remove  such  chaps, 
the  face  ought  never  to  be  suddenly 
exposed  to  the  cold  air,  after  leav- 
ing the  fire-side,  or  a  warm  room  : 
nor  should  such  part  be  washed 
with  common  soap.  Previously  to 
retiring  to  bed,  it  may  be  anointed 
with  unscentcd  pomatum,  which 
should  not  be  removed  till  the  fol- 
lowing morning  J  or  honey- water 
may  be  preferably  applied,  and 
suffered  to  dry  >  care  being  taken 
to  cleanse  the  part  from  dust  and 
other  impurities. 

Chaps  in  the  lips,  frequently  arise 
from  the  same  cause  as  those  of  the 
face ;  though  the  former  sometimes 

occur 
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nccur  in  scrophulous  habits,  or  are 
occasioned  by  acrid  humours  set- 
tling on  the  part  afFe6ted  ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  lips  are  apt 
to  swell  on  each  side  of  the  wound- 
ed spot.  When  the  complaint  is 
attributed  to  cold,  the  treatment 
above  stated  will  generally  ctFedt  a 
cure:  in  scrophulous  cases,  a  course 
of  medicine,  adapted  to  the  nature 
©f  that  disease,  can  alone  remove 
the  external  atfeftion.  But,  where 
acrid  humours  are  the  immediate 
cause,  it  will  be  proper  to  procure 
medical  advice.  — The  following 
salve  may,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Shaw,  be  advantageously  applied 
to  the  lips,  in  either  of  the  cases 
above  specified : — Let  2  scruples  of 
the  bark  of  alkanet,  and  J  ^  oz.  of 
oil  of  sweet  almonds,  be  simmered 
together  over  a  gentle  iirej  then 
strain  the  liquor ;  add  3  drams  of 
vhite  wax,  1  dram  of  spermaceti ; 
and  1  scruple  of  the  expressed  oil 
of  mace ;  when  the  whole  should 
be  formed  into  an  ointment.     - 

Lastly,  if  chaps  in  the  luinds  ori- 
ginate from  scROPHULA,  the  treat- 
ment suggested  for  similar  affec- 
tions oftiie  LIPS  maybe  advantage- 
ously adopted ;  but,  where  they  are 
occasioned  either  by  cold,  the  use 
of  hard  water,  or  of  soap  contain- 
ing quick-lime,  the  hands  may  be 
anointed  with  the  fat  of  ge(se  j  or 
rather  be  managed  in  the  manner 
stated  vol.  ii.  p.  427- — Should,  how- 
ever, such  fissures  extend  to  a  con- 
siderable depth,  and  be  very  difficult 
to  heal,  it  will  be  projjer  to  apply 
digestive  ointment,  and  to  treat 
them  as  simple  wounds. 

CHEESE.—Having  already  de- 
tailed various  methods  of  making 
cheese,  that  prevail  in  different 
countries,  we  shall  complete  our 
account,  by  inserting  the  following 
additional  directions  ioi  preparing 
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this  important  article,  in  domestic 

economy. 

Bath  Cheese  : — ^Take  6  quartf 
of  luke-warm  ncjv  milk,  to  wWch 
should  be  added  two  quarts  of  spring 
water,  and  one  large  table-spoonful 
of  rennet :  when  the  coagulation  is 
completed,  which  generally  takes 
place  in  half  an  hour,  the  curd  must 
be  broken  to  pieces  ;  then  suffered 
to  settle ;  and,  after  straining  the 
whey,  it  shoulc^  be  put  into  square 
vats.  In  the  course  of  ai\  hour,  it 
will  be  requisite  to  tiu-n  the  cu;  d  ; 
which  operation  must  be  repeated 
after  some  hours,  or  at  night ;  and 
continued  twice  every  day,  till  tiie 
cheese  be  fit  for  the  table. 

Hafoi>  Chef.sr  : — Let  30  gal- 
lons of  new  milk,  and  3  gallons  of 
sweet  cream,  be  mixed  with  the 
juice  expressed  from  one  peck  of 
picked  marigoki  flowers.  An  ult- 
glassful  (perhaps  ^^  of  a  pint)  of 
sack  or  canary  wine  is  then  to  be 
mixed  j  and  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  rennet  contained  in  a  bag,  toge- 
ther with  cloves  and  mace,  sliould 
be  added,  in  order  to  coagulate  tlic 
milk.  When  the  curd  is  formed, 
it  must  be  broken  very  smajl ;  and, 
after  carefully  expressing  the  whey, 
it  ought  to  be  put  into  a  cheese  vat, 
covered  witli  a  wet  cloth,  and  press- 
ed by  the  hands.  A  pound  of  newljr 
made  butter  is  then  to  be  incorpo- 
rated with  such  a  quantity  of  salt 
as  mny  be  required  \o  season  the 
cheese  ;  and,  after  combining  these 
ingredients  with  the  curd,  the  whole 
must  again  be  put  into  tiie  vat, 
and  treated  in  the  manner  above 
described.  Now,  the  cheese  must 
be  submitted  to  the  a«5tion  of  the 
press ;  the  wet  cloths  be  changed 
for  dry  ones,  every  four  hours  ; 
and,  after  havnig  been  thus  squeez- 
ed for  2  f  hours,  it  should  be  placed 
beneath  a  smaller  weight,  and 
pressed 
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pressed  for  one  week ;  during  which 
it  ought  to  be  turned  every  day  :  at 
the  expiration  of  that  period,  it 
must  be  removed  to  a  dry  place, 
and  shifted  every  other  day,  till  it 
be  ready  for  use. 

Hafod- Toasting  Cheese,  is  pre- 
pared by  warming  new  milk  above 
the  natural  temperature  3  after 
which  the  rennet  is  added.  As 
toon  as  the  curd  is  come,  it  must  be 
completely  drained  of  the  whey, 
and  afterwards  scalded  with  this 
liquor.  The  curd  is  now  to  be 
pressed  in  the  cheese- mould,  in 
order  to  render  it  as  dry  as  its  na- 
ture will  admit ;  when  it  is  broken 
into  small  pieces  by  the  hand,  and 
seasoned  with  a  proper  quantity  of 
salt.  Now  it  is  again  submitted  to 
the  press,  and  treated  in  the  usual 
manner. — This  process,  though 
more  simple  than  that  pursued  in 
GloucesLtershire,  produces  a  toast- 
ing cheese,  little  inferior  to  that 
prepared  in  the  latter  county. 

CHEMISTRY.  —  Under  this 
head  we  have  to  add  a  late  publica- 
tion which,  we  understand,  pos- 
sesses considerable  merit ;  though 
we  liave  not  had  leisure  to  examine 
its  contents.  Being  an  introductory 
book  to  this  science,  it  is  entitled 
•*  Elements  of  Chemistry,'"  by  J. 
Murray,  8vo.  vol.  i.  pp.  332,  and 
vol.  ii.  pp.  360.  Edinburgh  and 
London,   ISOl. 

CHICKEN-POX,  or  Swine- 
Pock,  Varicella ,  is  a  disorder  in 
itself  of  so  little  consequence,  that 
we  should  not  have  mentioned  it, 
if  this  affection  were  not  frequently 
confounded  with  the  Small  Pox. 

The  chicken-pox  generally  ap- 
pears without  any  previous  illness  ; 
though,  in  some  cases,  chillness, 
cougTi,  loss  of  appetite,  and  a  slight 
fever,  precede  it,  for  two  or  three 
diiys.     On  the  first  appcaiaacc  of 
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the  eruption,  the  pustules  are  of  s 
reddish  hue  ;  and,  on  the  succeed- 
ing day,  small  vesicles  are  formed 
at  the  top  of  the  former,  contain- 
ing a  colourless,  or  sometimes  yel- 
lowish, watery  fluid.  On  the  third 
day,  the  pocks  arrive  at  maturity  ; 
after  which  they  gradually  die  away, 
leaving  a  slight  scab,  which,  how- 
ever, does  not  extend  to  the  true 
skin,  and  produces  no  mark.  This 
cutaneous  affeftion  is  seldom  at- 
tended with  serious  indisposition, 
so  that  medicines-  are  but  condi- 
tionally required,  and  often  unne- 
cessary.— A  few  drq5S  of  antimo- 
nialwine  may,  nevertheless,  be  ad- 
vantageously given,  in  order  to  ex- 
cite a  more  speedy  and  uniform 
perspiration,  and  consequently  to 
promote  recovery. 

CHOCOLATE-TREE,  or  Ca- 
cao-tree, Theohroma  Cacao,  L. 
is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies-, 
and  South  America,  attaining  the 
height  of  from  15  to  20  feet :  it 
produces  small  pale-red  flowers, 
that  are  succeeded  by  pods,  con- 
taining several  seeds,  or  nuts. 

From  this  fruit,  and  not  from 
the  Cocoa-nuts  (as  we  have  been 
misled  to  state  in  the  article  Co- 
coa) is  prepared  the  favourite  be- 
verage, known  under  the  name  of 
Chocolate.  The  Cacao-nuts  arc 
first  gently  parched,  in  an  iron  ves- 
sel over  a  lire,  with  a  view  to*  se- 
parate their  external  covering  more 
easily:  the  kernel  is  then  triturated 
on  a  smooth  warm  stone ;  a  little 
anotta  is  added,  and,  with  the 
aid  of  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
the  whole  is  formed  into  rolls  or 
cakes,  weighing  about  one  pound 
each. — For  an  account  of  the  man- 
ner, in  which  these  cakes  are  re- 
duced to  a  liquid  state,  the  reader 
will  consult  vol.  i.  p.  520. 

CLARIFICATION.— The  va, 
rlou^ 
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Hous  albuminous  and  gelatinnns 
matters  employed  tor  clarifying  11- 
qHors,have  already  been  stated; 
but,  as  these  are  not  in  every  case 
sutiicicntly  powerful  to  precipitate 
all  feculent  particles,  the  following 
method  of  purifying  Cyder,  de- 
serves notice  : — Let  two  handfuls 
of  marLe  be  reduced  to  a  coarse 
powder,  and  thrown  into  the  press- 
ing tub  :  in  a  short  time,  the  ex- 
traneous matters  will  sink  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel ;  and  the  li- 
quor may  then  be  drawn  off  per- 
fedly  transparent. 

COCKs-FOOT-GRASS.— This 
vegetable  is  propagated,  by  sowing 
its  seed  in  moist  pastures,  and 
marshy  situations.  Although  its 
culture  is  at  present  very  limited  ; 
}'«t  as  it  grows  with  uncommon 
rapidity,  and  withstands  the  se- 
V<^rest  droughts,  when  iilmost  every 
other  plant  is  scorched,  we  anxi- 
ously recommend  its  culture  .to  the 
attention  of  farmers. 

CORD.— In  June,  1801,  a  pa- 
tent was  granted  to  Mr.  William 
Chapman,  for  the  application  of 
certain  substances  designed  to  pre- 
serve cordage ;  and  which,  being 
either  with  difficulty  soluble,  or 
totally  insoluble  in  water,  tend  to 
render,  such  ropes  more  durable, 
than  has  hitherto  been  practicable. 
The  usual  method  adopted  for  this 
purpose,  consists  in  boiling  tav alcme, 
till  it  Ik;  inspissated  to  a  proper  con- 
sistence ;  but  Mr.  C.  proposes  to 
boil  the  tar  in  two  or  three  different 
waters,  till  it  be  divested  of  its 
acid,  and  all  the  mucilaginous  parti- 
cles ;  which,  by  the  common  pro- 
cess, remain  in  the  liquid  prepara- 
tion ;  and,  by  their  speedy  ten- 
ik^ncy  to  decomposition,  frequent- 
ly contribute  to  the  decay  of  the 
ro})cs,  at  an  earlier  period  than 
would  naturally  take  plac*  without 
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such  pfaftice.  He  therefore  adds 
a  due  proportion  of  suet,  tallow, 
or  any  fixed  oil,  that  has  been  de- 
prived of  extraneous  matters,  by 
similar  boihng. 

CORN. — A  new  method  of  pre- 
serving this  valuable  grain,  is  the 
following :  Let  a  hollow  cane  or 
tube, about  3 feetf) inches  in  length, 
be  provided  ;  tajiering  gradually  to 
a  point  downwards,  in  order  that 
it  may  be  more  easily  thrust  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sack.  About  loO 
holes,  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, must  be  made  on  each  side 
of  such  hollow  cylinder,  to  the 
height  of  about  2  feet  10  incheg 
from  the  bottom  ;  and,  in  order 
to  regulate  the  perforation,  it  will 
be  advisable  to  wind  a  pack-thread 
round  the  stick,  in  a  spiral  form; 
so  that  the  holes  may  be  alxnit 
half  an  inch  apart  at  the  l.ottom, 
and  be  gradually  at  greater  distance« 
as  they  approach  the  top;  being 
then  one  inch  above  each  other ; 
by  which  ex()edient  a  due  proi)or- 
tion  of  air  will  be  conveyed  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  corn.  To  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  cane,'  there 
should  be  fixed  a  leather  pipe,  lO 
inches  m  length,  and  distended  by- 
means  of  two  yards  of  spiral  wire 
coiled  up  in  it :  to  the  up[^r  end 
of  such  tube,  a  wooden  lauset  is  to 
be  fitted,  for  introducing  into  it 
the  nozzle  of  a  pair  of  bellows,  iii 
order  to  ventilate  the  whole  sack. 

It  grain,  when  first  deposited, 
be  thus  aired  every  second  or  third 
day,  for  10  or  15  minutes,  all 
moisture  will  in  a  short  time  be 
dissipated,  and  tlie  corn  will  aftei- 
wards  remain  tlry  and  sweet  in  the 
sacks,  with  very  little  additional 
trouble.— -This  simple  practice  may 
be  advantageotisly. adopted  for  tie 
preservation  of  every  kind  of  seers 
nndgraiu,  c\cc])t[nQ  tarieif }  wiijch, 

]f 
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if  once  separated  from  the  ears,  cftn 
by  no  means  be  prevented  from 
fermenting. 

Another  method,  lately  discover- 
ed for  the  preservation  of  corn,  is 
that  of  steamiyig  it :  this  valuable 
fa«!il  was  communicated  by  J.  L. 
Banger,  Esq.  of  Madeira,  to  Mr. 
MiDDLETON,  who  has  inserted  ex- 
trads  in  his  *'  Fiew  of  the  Agricul- 
tiLTc  of  Middlesex  r — Our  limits  not 
permitting  us  to  detail  his  various 
experiments,  we  shall  only  state, 
that  he  steamed  grain,  which  was 
much  infested  with  the  weevil,  in 
January,  and  again  in  June.  Three 
months  after,  it  was  in  perfed  pre- 
servation, being  free  from  the  de- 
pVedations  of  that  inst'«5t :  and  such 
mode  of  preserving  grain  is  strongly 
recommended  by  this  circumstance, 
that  it  not  only  yields,  when  ground, 
a  larger  proportion  of  flour  ^  but  it 
also  retains  its  vegetative  principle, 
and  may  be  advantageously  sown. 
Farther,  as  some  able  agriculturists 
attribute  the  smut  to  an  insett 
which  infests  corn,  Mr.  Banger 
conjedures  that  such  distemper 
may  be  elFedually  prevented  by 
steaming. 

Different  expedients  have  already 
been  mentioned  (vol.  ii.  p,  GS),  for 
securing  granaries  from  the  depre- 
dations of  the  Cor  n- B  utter  ft y,  or 
Wekvil  : — the  following  methods, 
however,  are  said  to  be  pradised 
with  great  success  on  the  Continent  3 
and  we  have  been  induced  to  sub- 
iointhem,  in  order  to  furnish  our 
readers  with  the  most  satisfadory 
information  we  have  been  able  to 
procure  on  the  subjed. — Immerse 
pieces  of  hempen  cloth  in  water  j 
and,  after  expressing  the  fluid, 
spread  them  on  the  infested  heaps 
of  grain :  in  the  course  of  two  hours, 
the  weevils  will  be  found  adhering 
to  the  cloths,  from  \yhich  they  must 
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be  carefully  colleded,  tx>  prevent 
the  inseds  from  escaping,  and  then 
immersed  under  water,  in  order  to 
drown  them.  These  vermin  may 
also  be  expelled,  by  laying  a  brancli 
of  Hen-bane  in  the  middle  of  a 
heap  of  grain  :  in  such  case,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  watch  them,  so  that 
they  may  be  caught  in  the  attempt 
of  effeding  their  escape. 

The  last  method  of  extirpating 
the  Corn-butterfly,  within  the  cir- 
cle of  our  information,  is  that  of 
distributing  a  number  of  large  ant- 
hills throughoutgranariesand  barns, 
in  th?.  month  of  June,  when  these 
magazines  have  been  emptied  of 
grain.  The  ants  immediately  at* 
tack  and  devour  all  the  weevils : 
this  expedient  was  suggested  in  a 
Paris  paper:  stating,  at  the  same 
time,  that  no  vermin  of  the  latter 
description  had  appeared  on  the 
premises  of  a  farmer,  who  had 
availed  himself  of  those  industrious 
inseds. 

CORN-FLAG,  the  Common, 
or  Gladiolus  communis,  L.  a  hardy, 
indigenous  plant,  growing  in  corn- 
fields, from  one  to  two  feet  high  ; 
producing  red  and  white,  or  pur- 
ple flowers,  in  May  and  June, 
which  are  succeeded  by  abundance 
of  roundish  seeds,  in  August. 

The  Common  Corn-flag  may  be 
easily  propagated  by  off-sets  from 
the  roots  j  as  it  prospers  well  in 
any  soil  or  situation. — ^I'he  small, 
round,  tuberous  root  is  internally 
yellow,  and  reputed  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent vulnerary  5  but  this  negled- 
ed  vegetable  is  more  important  on 
account  of  its  mealy  nature.  Pli  n  y 
probably  alludes  to  it,  in  theXXIst 
Book  of  his  Natural  History,  where 
he  observes,  that  the  root  has  a 
sweet  taste ;  and,  when  boiled,  not 
only  imparts  to  Bread  an  agree- 
able flav^jur,  but  increases  its 
weight. 
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Wight.— The  blossoms  of  this 
plant  supply  bees  with  honey. 

COTTON.— In  July,  1801,  a' 
patent  was  granted  to  Mr.  An- 
thony BowDEN,  for  a  new  ma- 
chine or  engine  designed  to  haty  or 
beat,  and  clean  cotton.  A  mere 
description  being  inadequate  to  con- 
vey a  distind  idea  of  Mr.  B.'s  con- 
trivance, the  inquisitive  reader  will 
consult  the  l6th  vol.  of  the  *'  Re* 
pertoryofAris"  8cc.  where  his  spe- 
cification is  illustrated  by  an  en- 
graving.— At  present,  we  shall  only 
remark,  that  the  principle  of  this 
invention  corresponds  with  that  on 
which  the  other  improved  machi- 
nery of  cotton-works  is  constru6t- 
cd  :  its  chief  merit  consists  in  giv- 
ing a  new  distribution  of  mechani- 
cal power,  calculated  to  perform  an 
operation,  in  pieparing  cotton  for 
the  rrianufadurer,  which  has  hi- 
therto been  executed  solely  by  hu- 
man labour ;  and,  as  two-thirds  of 
eke  nuviber  of  labourers,  consisting 
of  children,  instead  of  women  or 
men  in  full  strength,  will  thus  be 
enabled  to  perform  the  same  por- 
tion of  work  as  formerly  required 
a  full  complement  of  hands,  such 
essential  improvement  deservedly 
claims  attention. 

COVGH.-^Calves  are  liable  to 
take  frequent  colds,  especially  if 
they  be  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  weather,  before  they  acquire 
aufficient  strength  to  imdcrgo  the 
changes  of  this  climate :  the  con- 
sequence is  a  cough,  that  frequent- 
ly proves  fatal,  if  it  be  negle<5ted.— • 
For  curing  this  malady,  the  follow- 
ing recipe  is  given  in  the  **  Cardi- 
ganshire Landlords  Advice  to  his 
Tenanls;'  Bristol,  1800:  Let  half 
2  table-spoonful  of  spirit  of  turpen- 
tine be  poured  into  the  animal's 
nostrils,  which  must  be  held  up- 
wards,   in   order  that  the  liquor 
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may  flow  into  the  throat:  at  the 
same  time,  the  nose  ought  to  be 
smeared  with  tar,  and  the  calf  be 
kept  in  the  house  for  a  few  hours  ; 
this  treatment  should  be  repeated 
as  often  as  the  cough  is  trouble- 
some. 

CREAM. — Corstorpkine  Cream 
is  a  peculiar  form  of  curd,  much 
esteemed  in  the  vicinity  of  £dia« 
burgh,  where  it  is  prepared  in  the 
following  manner  :  A  vessel,  the 
bottom  of  which  must  be  perforat- 
ed and  stopped  with  a  peg,  is  filled 
with  skimmed-milk,  and  placed 
within  a  tub  or  pail  nearly  full  of 
boiling  water :  here  it  is  suti^cred  to 
remain  for  24  dr  48  hours,  till  the 
milk  coagulates,  and  the  watery- 
part  has  subsided.  The  latter  is 
then  allowed  to  drain,  by  with- 
drawing the  peg  J  when  the  hole  is 
again  closed  for  21  hours j  at  the 
end  of  which,  an  additional  quan- 
tity of  water  is  drawn  otF,  and  the 
curd  generally  acquires  a  due  con- 
sistence :  it  is  then  briskly  agitated 
with  a  wooden  stick,  and  thus  be- 
comes fit  for  use. 

In  the  summer  season,  this  pre- 
paration iiffords  an  agreeably  acid 
and  cooling  repast,  which  is  in  a 
certain  degree  nutritive  j  though  it 
should  not  be  eaten  by  those  whose 
dic;estion  is  weak  or  impaired. 

^CilOW-FOOT.— To  the  differ- 
ent  species  of  this  plant  already  de- 
scribed (vol.  ii.  p.  102),  we  have 
to  add — 9.  The  aquatiliis,  or  Wa- 
ter Crow-foot,  which  grows  in 
ponds  and  ditches,  where  it  pro- 
duces white  flowers,  with  yellow 
spots  at  the  base,  from  May  to 
July. — In  the  5th  vol.  of  **  TraiiS" 
a^Hons  of  the  Linncean  Society," 
we  are  informed  by  Dr.PuLTNEY, 
that  the  cottagers  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ringwood,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Avon,  support  their  cattle  almost 
cotircly 
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entirely  with  this  plant,  which  Is 
devoured  with  such  avidity^  that  it 
is  deemed  unsafe  to  allow  them 
more  than  a  certain  portion.  The 
cows  thus  fed,  continue  in  excel- 
lent condition,  and  yield  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  good  milk.  These 
animals  arfe  so  partial  to  the  Wa- 
ter Crow-foot,  that,  excepting  the 
scanty  pittance  they  procured  on 
the  adjoining  heath,  five  cows  and 
one  horse  had  not  consumed  more 
than  half  a  ton  of  hay  in  one  year. 
—Hogs  likewise  eat  this  vegetable, 
on  which  they  remarkably  improve : 
according  to  Dr.  P.  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  allow  them  any  other  food, 
till  they  are  put  up  to  fatten. 

CUBEBS,  or  Piper  Cuheha,  L. 
is  a  native  of  Java,  whence  its 
small  round  fruit  is  imported  by  tlie 
East  India  Company,  in  grains  or 
seeds  resembling  pepper,  which 
pay,  on  warehousing,  the  sum  of 
2l.  per  cent,  according  to  their  va- 
lue J  and,  when  taken  out  for 
home  consurnption,  they  are  sub- 
je6t  to  the  farther  duty  of  2|d.  per 
lb.— In  aromatic  warmth  and  pun- 
gency, cubebs  are  inferior  to  pep- 
per, consequently  much*  milder, 
and  deserve  to  be  preferred  in  deli- 
cate or  irritable  habits. 

CULIIVATOR,  is  an  imple- 
ment of  husbandry,  lately  invent- 
ed by  Mr.  William  Lester,  of 
Northampton  ;  for  the  contrivance 
of  which,  the  Society  for  the  Encou- 
ragement of  Arts,  &rc.  in  1801,  re- 
warded him  with  their  silver  medal. 
As  this  instrument  promises  to  be 
of  essential  utility  to  agriculturists, 
we  have  given  an  engraved  view  of 
its  construction. 

Description  of  Mr.  Lester's  CuU 
tivator. 

(Fig.  2,  Plate  I.  Supplement.J 
jV,  is  the  beam. 
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B  t,  the  handles. 

CC,  is  a  semi-circular  cross-bafy 
containing  several  holes,  by  means 
of  which  the  two  bars  D  D  may  be 
placed  at  a  greater  of  less  distance 
from  each  other,  as  occasion  may 
require. 

D  D,  represent  two  strong  bars, 
that  are  moveable  at  one  end  upon 
a  pivot  marked  Ej  and  extend 
thence,  in  a  triangular  form,  to 
the  cross-bar  C  C.  With  the  for- 
mer are  conne6ted  the  shares  F> 
the  upper  ends  of  which  are  in- 
serted through  square  holes,  and 
may  thus  be  fixed  at  any  requisite 
height. 

F,  represents  those  seven  shares, 
the  lower  extremities  of  which  are 
shaped  like  small  trowels,  while 
the  upper  parts  consist  of  square 
iron  bars. 

G,  G,  G,  are  three  iron  wheels, 
serving  to  move  the  machine,  and 
which  may  be  raised,  or  lowered,  at 
pleasure. 

H,  an  iron  hook,  to  which  thf 
swingle-tree  and  horses  are  to  be 
linked. 

When  the  machine  is  first  em- 
ployed on  land,  the  bars  D  D,  arr 
expanded  as  widely  as  possible  :  ii- 
proportion  as  the  clods  are  broken 
and  the  soil  becomes  loosened, 
they  are  brought  closer  to  the 
centre,  so  that  the  shares  occupy 
a  smaller  space,  and  consequently 
the  land  will  be  more  easily  re- 
duced to  powder. 

The  object  of  Mr.  liESTER's  in- 
vention is,  to  shorten  the  labour  at 
present  required  for  breaking  up 
stiff  soils  ;  and,  as  these  are  most 
effecStually  pulverized  in  dry  wea- 
ther, his  implement  is  peculiarly 
adapted  for  such  purpose  :  accord- 
ing to  his  account,  he  is  confiden' 
that  one  man,  a  boy,  and  six 
horses,  will  break  up  as  muchyj//- 
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idwAand  In  one  day>  and  with  the 
same  effect,  as  six  ploughs.  In 
some  states  of  the  soil,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  alter  the  breadth  of 
the  shares  ;  but  this  circumstance 
must  be  regulated  by  the  judgment 
of  the  husbandman  ;  and,  though 
the  points  of  the  shares,  in  conse- 
quence of  such  expansion  and  con- 
traction of  (he  cultivator,  are  sliglit- 
\y  moved  out  of  the  dired  Hne,  yet 
this  irregularity  coes  not  impede 
the  pro;^ress  of  the  implement. 

Mr.  I/ESTbr's  communication  is 
accompanied  by  the  certificate  of  a 
farmer,  in  the  vicinity  of  North- 
ampton, who  states,  that  he  em- 
ployed the  cultivator,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1800,  on  a  turnip- fallow; 
and  believes  it  be  very  useful  for 
cultivating  such  land  -,  that  from  its 
alternate  contraction  and  expan- 
sion, it  is  calculated  to  woxk  the 
same  soil,  in  a  rough  or  fine  state  j 
by  which  means  it  unites  the  prin- 
ciples of  two  implenients  in  one; 
and  he  is  opinion,  that  it  may  be 
wtjrked  at  any  depth  required,  for 
the  purposes  of  general  tillage. 

CUxMiMIN,  or  Cumivum  Cif- 
minrrm,  h.  is  an  exotic  annual 
plant,  propagated  in  the  Isle  of 
Malta,  for  the  sake  of  its  seeds; 
which,  on  importation,  pay  the 
duty  of  8s.  0|^d.  per  cwt. — I'hey 
have  a  bitterish  warm  taste,  accoin- 
piiiiied  with  an  aromatic,  but  n(jt 
a:;reeable,  fiavour ;  and,  though 
fsteemed  good  carminatives,  are 
seldom  employed  in  medicine.  An 
essential  oil  is  obtained  from  them 
by  distillation,  possessing  all  the 
virtues  of  the  seeds,  and  reputed  to 
be  a  sovereign  ren)edy  in  rheumatic 
cases.  I'hey  are  likewise  employed 
externally,  botii  in  the  form  oi  a 
^)Iastt;r  and  cataplasm. — Lastly,  be- 
ing exctff;dingly  giatctuito  pigeons, 
avrjricious  proprietors  of  dovc-Colcs 
o.  XVI.— vaL.  IV. 
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Sometimes  incorporate  the  seeds 
with  a  saline  earth  (sccPigeos- 
HousE,  vol  iii.  p.  3/8),  in  order 
to  allur^  these  birds ;  and  thus 
sUtck  their  pigeon-houses,  at  the 
expence  of  their  neighbours. 

CURD,  is  the  coagulated  part 
of  milk,  after  the  whey  is  sepa- 
rated. 

As  curd  contains  the  most  sub- 
stantial particles  of  milk,  it  alFords 
a  rich  nourishment ;  and  especially 
when  produced  by  an  artificial  co- 
agulation of  this  liquor,  while  in  a 
J'resk  state.  Many  nations  live  on 
curds :  thus,  in  France  and  Swit- 
zerland, the  inhabitants  almost  ex- 
clusively use  this  preparation  as 
their  only  solid  food ;  employing 
the  whey  for  drink.  Among  the 
Laplanders,  curd  is  used  to  cor- 
re(^  the  alkaline  nature  of  their 
aliment,  and  likewise  to  serve  thera 
as  a  substitute  for  an  acescent  con- 
diment. 

CURTAIN,  an  article  of  do- 
mestic furniture,  consisting  gene- 
rally of  calico,  dimity,  or  printed 
cotton  ;  which  may  be  contracted 
or  expanded  at  pleasure,  and  is 
usually  appended  to  a  bedstead,  or 
to  windows. 

Curtains  are  at  present  consider- 
ed more  as  an  ornament,  than  as  an 
article  of  conveniency,  to  beds  j 
though,  in  many  inJitanccs,  tliey 
might  be  easily  dispensed  with; 
especially  where  one  person  only 
sleeps  in  an  apartment.  These  ap- 
l^ndages  certainly  occasion  nu- 
merous accidents  happening  from 
fire ;  and  which  often  originate 
from  the  absurd  and  reprehensible 
practice  of  reading  in  bed. 

Those  fanciful  persons  who  can- 
not slerp  wiihout  curtains,  ought 
to  suspend  them  across  chairs,  so 
that  tiiey  may  not  exclude  the  ac- 
cess of  air,  by  coming  iu  contytt 

E  c  with 
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\trith  tlie  bed;  but  that  side,  which 
is  next  the  wall,  may  be  Avholly 
covered  with  the  curtain, 

CYDER.— Beside  the  different 
modes  of  Jining  cyder,  alrewly 
stated,  we  shall  add  the  following 
recipes  r 

1.  When  the  fermentation  is 
nearly  completed,  let  2  or  3  quarts 
of  neat  cyder,  or  of  French  brandy, 
be  mixed  with  2oz.  of  pulverized 
alum,  3  lbs,  of  sugar  candy,  and  4 
or  5 02,  of  stone-roll  sulphur;  t€> 
these  ingredients  a  little  eocliineal 
may  be  added;  ahd  the  whole, 
being  tied  up  in  a  bag,  should  be 
suspended  in  a  hogshead  of  cyder. 
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till  the  liquor    become    perf(?tlly 
clear,  and  fit  fof  use. 

2.  Keat  up  the.  whites  of  eight 
eggs,  together  with  their  shells,  in 
a  bason ;  mi-x  with  them  two  or 
three  handfuls  of  bean-flour,  finely 
sifted  ;  half  a  pint  of  spirit  of  wine; 
and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  honey 
or  molasses,  so  iliat  the  whole  may 
form  a  thick  liquid ;  which  is  to 
be  stirred  into  a  hogshead  of  racked 
cyder. — Having  had  no  experience 
of  eitiier  of  these  preparations-,  we 
can  only  recommend  the  latter,  a* 
being  less  expensive,  a»d  more 
conducive  to  health. 
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-  DEW-BERRY  BUSH,  or  Ilu- 
tms  cacsius,  L.  is  an  indigenous 
'^irub,gro>X'ingiii'ivo6ds  and  hedges, 
-where  its  white  'prickly  flowers  ap- 
•pear  in  June  br  July,  and  are  siic- 
teeded  by  dark-blue  berries. — Al- 
though this  shrub  is  oheof  the  most 
troublesome  on  loamy  soils,  because 
its  branches  uncommonly  spread 
over  the  surface  of  the  ground,  yet 
its  -sweet  fruit  imparts  an  agreeable 
flavour  to  home-madfe  wines.— - 
Kor  are  th'ese  berries  less  useful  ifi 
the  distillation  of  spirituous  liquors; 
as  well  as  for  dyeing  unhoiled  wool 
■df  a  fine  hlue  colour  :  for  this  pur- 
■jiose,  the  expressed  juice  should  bis 
"previously  mixed  with  alum  and 
copperas ;  btft,  on  adding  a  small 
^rop6rtion  of  galls,  the  shade  may 
be  rendered  much  darker.— If  this 
luicfe  be  combined,  in  a  marble 
mortar,  with  the  fourth  part  of 
^ime,  verdigrease,  and  s&l  amftio- 
■niac,  then  suspended  in  bladders, 
it   will   form    a  'purple  pigment^ 


which  may  be  of  service  toartlstsr.— 
BoHMER  states,  that  the  dev/-berry 
bii'sh  has  been  usefiilly  erftptoyed  in 
tanning  leather. 

DIABETE&,  in  fettiery,  de- 
notes a  profuse  staling  of  horses  : 
it  is  generally  occasioned  by  too 
violent  exercise,  or  by  over-strain- 
ing, &:c.  When  this  malady  attacks 
old  horses,  or  those  of  a  weak  con- 
stitution, it  is  seldom  curable ; 
because  they  rapidly  ■lose  iheir  flesh 
and  appetite,  grow  feeble,  exhibit 
a  starit>g  coat,  and  ultimately  perish. 
On  the  contrary,  young  horses,  sub- 
>e6t  to  this  disease,  may  mostly  be 
cured  by  frequent  blood-letting,  in 
small  quantities  ;  and  thefollowim^ 
decodion  has  often  been  adminis- 
tered with  success.  Take  of  Peru- 
vian bark  4  oz. ;  Bistort  and  Tor- 
mentil-root,  of  each  2  oz.  ;  boil 
these  ingredients  in  two  gallons  of 
lime-water,  till  one  half  be  evapc^- 
rated :  a  pint  of  this  liquw  should 
be  given  three  times  a  day ;  care 

being 
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fc^^ing  taken  not  to  indulge  the  horse 
either  with  too  much  water,  or 
moist  food. 

DOG's-TAIL^GRASS,  the 
Rough,  or  Cynosiirus  €ckinatiiSy 
L.  an  indigwions  plant,  growing  ift 
moist,  sandy,  or  clayey  sdils,  in  the 
island  of  Jersey,  and  at  Sandwich, 
in  Kent  5  flowering  in  tl^  nionth 
of  July  :  its  stalk  seldom  exc&eds 
the  height  of  two  feet.-— T^ie  mealy 
^eeds  of  this  vegetable  may,  in 
times  of  scarcity,  be  advantageous- 
ly converted  into  Bread. — Bech- 
^TEiN  remarks,  that  sheep  feeding 
on  the  Dog's-tail-grass,  as  well  as 
the  other  species  of  this  plant,  be- 
come remar'.;ably  fat ;  and  the  mut- 
ton is  of  a  peculiarly  fine  flavour. 

DRAGON'S-BLOOD,  or  San- 
giiis  Draconis,  is  a  gummy-resin- 
ons  substance,  imported  from  the 
East  Indies,  either  in  oval  drops, 
or  in  large  grains  resembling  tears. 

The  genuine  Dragon's-blood  is 
obtained  from  the  Common  Dra- 
gon-tree, or  the  Dracaena  Draco ^ 
L. — It  is  of  a  d.irk-red  colour,  free 
from  any  external  impurities  j  and, 
if  reduced  to  powder,  it  presents 
an  elegrmt  bright  crimson  hue.  Be- 
ing inflammable,  it  readily  melts 
in  the  fire,  but  is  not  a6ted  upon 
by  water.  In  a  solid  form,  it  has 
»o  sensible  smell  or  taste ;  but, 
when  dissolved  in  rectified  spirit, 
it  yields  a  slight  degree  of  pun- 
gency, and  a  deep-red  tinge.  This 
drug  is  also  soluble  in  expressed 
oils,  to  which  it  imparts  a  red 
jshade,  though  less  beautiful  than 
tliat  extracted  from  the  Aljcanet. 

Dragon's- blood  is  principally 
employed  for  staining  (see  vol.  iii. 
p.  165):  but,  being  generally. sold 
.in  an  adulterated  state,  it  should  be 
; remarked,  that  tlie  best  kind  ougiit 
always  to  be  of  a  granulated  con- 
Mstcuce  i  as  the  sort  manufaitmod 
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into  small  cakes,  is  oi  an  inferior 
quality.— ^In  medicine,  it  is  at  pre- 
sent exploded. 

DRAINING.-^A  peculiar  me- 
thod of  draining  land  with  chalky 
as  a  substitufe  tor  stones,  has  lately 
been  practised  in  Yorkshire,  with 
considerable  success.  It  consists 
merely  in  cutting  the  trendies  in 
the  usual  manner,  and  filling  them 
with  piece-i  of  chalk ;  over  which 
is  laid  a  thick  stratum  of  evergreen- 
boughs,  that  are  covered  with  the 
sod  or  earth.  The  extremities  of 
the  main  drains  are  arched  to  a 
a  short  distance  with  brick- work  j 
because  the  frost  is  apt  to  pulverize 
the  chalk,  and  consequently  the 
•drain  will  be  injured. — ^The  prin- 
cipal advantage  thence  derived  is, 
that  no  moss  will  ^roiv  on  the  chalky 
whereas  stone-drains  are  frequent- 
ly obstructed  by  its  growth  :  hence 
we  are  induced  to  recommend 
draining  with  ohalk,  to  the  atten- 
tion of  those  fanners  who  liave  an 
opportunity  of  procuring  that  arti- 
cle, at  a  moderate  expcnce. 

In  the  year  I7p2,  die  Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts, 
&c.  awarded  their  silver  medal  to 
Mr.  John  Wkdge,  for  his  exer- 
tions in  draining  land.  The  limits 
of  this  article  not  permitting  us  to 
analyze  IVIr.  W.'s  valuable  com- 
munication, which  is  inserted  i|i 
the  10th  vol.  of  tlie  Society's 
♦*  Transactions,"  &:c.  we  shall  only 
observe,  that  the  chief  advantage 
consists  in  bor'mg,  or  digging  hojes 
below  the  bottom  of  the  trench  j  a 
pradice,  which,  in  some  instances, 
is  attended  with  the.  most  bencfi- 
c  al  cfieds  3  tliough  it  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary,  in  ordinary  cases. 

A  sliort  but  interesting  **  Sketch 
of  tha  Drainage  and  Improvenunt 
of  a  Marsh,''  in  the  county  of  Corn- 
wall, by  ,Mr.  .Richakd  Movle, 

E  e  2  occurs 
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occurs  in  the  2d  vol.  of  *■'  Commu- 
nications to  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture." The  bog  contained  36  sta- 
tute acres,  which  had  from  time 
immemorial  been  covered  two  or 
three  feet  deep  with  v/aterj  and 
which,  diiring  spring-tides,  were 
overflowed  by  the  sea,  from  a 
river  taking  its  course  through  the 
land.  As  the  low  situation  of  the 
marsh  rendered  it  impra6ticable  to 
drain  the  bog  by  the  aid  of  such 
river,  recourse  was  had  to  a  wooden 
pipe,  furnished  with  valves,  and 
connedted  with  the  shore  at  the 
part  called  Half-ebb.  This  expe- 
dient was  attended  with  complete 
success :  the  soil  was  pared  and 
burnt  J  large  quantities  of  clay  and 
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other  manure  were  carted  5  anJ, 
after  persevering  in  these  exertions 
for  five  years,  the  whole  of  the 
land  was  "quite  alive 5"  so  thiit 
every  kind  of  vegetables  flourished 
witli  great  luxuriance. — For  a  more 
detailed  account  of  this  remarkable 
improvement,  the  reader  wili  con- 
sult.the  work  above  quoted. 

iii'the  19th  vol.  of  the  <*  Tram- 
acilous  of  the  Society  for  the  En^ 
couragement  of  Arts"  &c.  we 
meet  with  a  description  of  a  Drain- 
plough,  constructed  according  to 
the  plan  of  the  patriotic  Duke  of 
Bridgewatek  ;  and  of  which  the 
following  figure  will  convey  an  ac- 
curate idea. 


A,  B,  is  the  beam  of  the  plough. 
C,  D,  are  the  handles. 

E,  the  share,  or  sock. 

F,  the  coulter,  or  tirst  cutter  of 
the  Hod,  which  is  lixed  to  the  share. 

G,  is  (lie  other  coulter,  or  second 
cutter,  v.hich  separates  the  sod 
from  the  land,  and  forwards  it 
through  the  open  space  between  F 
and  G. — This  coulter  is  connected 
both  with  the  share  and  with  the 
beam. 

H,  I,  the  sheath  of  the  plough. 

K,  the  bridle  or  muzzle,  to 
which  the  swingle-tree  is  fitted. 

L,  M,  are  two  cast-iron  wheels, 
tliat  may  be  raised  or  lowered  by 
screws  at  N,  pressing  on  tlie  flat 


irons  O,  O  j   to  which  the  axis  ' 
each    wheel   is   fastened.      Thes- 
wheels  regulate  the  depth,  to  whic  • 
the  share  is  designed  to  penetrate 
the  soil. 

P,  is  a  chain  with  an  iron  pin, 
for  moving  the  screws  at  O. 

Six  horses  will  be  necessary  to 
draw  this  plough,  in  clay-soil» 
which  have  never  been  drained  j 
every  succeeding  year,  the  imple- 
ment must  be  drawn  through  th. 
same  gutters  ;  when  four  horsc> 
will  be  suflicient. — In  stiflS^",  ^flat 
lands,  this  drain-plough  cannot  cut 
ihe  ground  loo  deeply  j  but,  if  it 
be  employed  on  a  declivity,  flv: 
inches  will,  in  general,  be  a  suf^cien 
depth. 
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nb.  In  soft,  light  soils,  how- 
r,  the  plough  should  be  direded 
.>  deep  as  possible  j  because  the 
iicic^s  are  apt  to  crumble  into  the 
gutters. — The  best  time  fbr  drain- 
ing land  is  in  autumn,  about  Mi- 
chaelmas 3  or  immediately  after 
the  grass  is  eaten  otf  j  .and  the 
w  hole  operation  ought  to  be  com- 
pleted between  that  season  and 
Christmas, 

DUNG.—The  quality  of  the 
dang  of  different  animals  depends 
in  a  great  measure  on  the  richness, 
or  poverty,  of  their  food.  Thus,  if 
cattle  hii  fed  on  liiit,  rape,  or  other 
oily  seeds,  it  will  be  of  the  most 
fertilizing  nature  :  the  dung  ob- 
tained from  those  kept  on  oil-cake, 
is  next  in  value  j  then  succeeds  the 
manure  produced  from  animals 
subsisting  on  turnips,  carrots,  pars- 
nips, potatoes,  or  other  succulent 
roots  j  next  in  etfe6t,  is  that  re- 
sulting from  the  best  hni/ ;  after 
which  follows  that  of  cuttle  sup- 
plied with  jordifiartf  hay  ;  and  the 
poorest  is  that  obtained  from  straw. 
— It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that 
the  dung  of  fat  animals  is  unques- 
tionably richer,  ancl  consecjucntly 
contributes  more  to  fertilization, 
than  that  of /<.■««  creatures  j  which, 
if  worked  hard,  and  fed  on  straw, 
**  is  poor  indeed." 

In  tile  county  of  Middlesex, 
where  dl  tlie  produce  of  land  is 
sold  at  very  high  prices  in  the 
markets  of  the  metropolis,  the  soil 
is  kept  ill  good  /icarl,  by  the  im- 
mense (juantities  of  dung  Mliich 
are  brouglit  in  the  carts  on  dieir 
return  j  because  no  cattle,  though 
fitd  in  home-stalls,  can  produce  so 
large  »  sup^>ly.  But,  in  counties 
that  arc  more  remote  from  Lon- 
don, the  most  effedtual  mode  of 
manuring,  in  l^e  opmion  of  Mr. 
Mijop^iiTON,  consists  in   raising 
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green  crops,  for  the  purpose  of 
feeding  sheep  and  bullocks  on  the 
land.  This,  says  he,  is  the  only 
method,  by  which  the  loss  of  near- 
ly iUl  their  urine  can  be  prevented : 
for  there  is  a  great  waste,  equal 
perhaps  to  one-half,  in  the  stables, 
cow-houses,  sheds,  fold-yards,  and 
dung-hills  of  farms,  even  though 
condu6ted  in  the  most  careful  man- 
ner ;  but,  in  those  which  are  under 
orduiary  management,  such  loss 
amounts  to  three-fourths;  whereas 
no  waste  can  possibly  arise,  when 
cattle  are  soiled  on  tares,  clover, 
&:c.  in  the  field  ;  llie  whole  being 
inmiediately  applied  to  tiie  amelio- 
ration of  the  land,  without  incur- 
ring the  expence  of  conveyance.— 
We  do  not  pretend  to  decide  on 
the  pradicability  of  this  plan  j 
which,  in  many  situations,  may  be 
applicable  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  attended  with  great  advan- 
tages :  on  the  other  hand,  we  are 
firmly  persuaded,  nay  convinced 
from  the  experience  of  able  and 
successful  farmers  on  the  Conti- 
nent, \h^t  St ail-Jt'edivg,  with  cut 
hay  and  straw y  is  the  greatest  of  all 
improvements  made  in  modern  hiis^ 
landry. 

13uNG-HiLLS.  —  The  follow- 
ing judicious  method  of  raising 
duiig-hills,  is  pradisedin  the  coun- 
ty ot  Middlesex  :  it  justly  claims  the 
attention  of  those  farmers,  who  tind 
it  necessary  to  collcift  dung,  for  the 
use  of  their  lands. — First,  all  the 
scrapings  of  roads,  the  mud  of 
])onds  and  ditches,  and  the  top- 
mould  tn  ni  gravel-pits,  are  spread 
in  the  most  convei:ient  places,  as 
lot  turns  for  dung-hills.  On  these 
strata  is  carted  the  whole  of  tlic 
dung, produced  ontlieir  own  liarms, 
togetli^r  with  all  lh.it  can  l>e  pro- 
cii.cd  fr(>m  the  metropolis,  and  the 
ditfcrent  inns  on  Uie  road;  to 
E  c  3  which 
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which  are  sometimes  added  chalk, 
ashes,  soap-boilers*  waste,  brick- 
layers' rubbish,  &c. 

In  this  state,  the  heap  remains 
till  within  a  month  of  the  time  for 
spreading  the  manure  on  the  land  ; 
when  the  whole  is  turned,  and  in- 
timately mixed ;  the  larger  clods 
are  then  broken  into  small  pieces, 
while  such  as  may  be  too  dry,  are 
thrown  into  the  middle.  Thus 
treated,  the  mass  unites  more  per- 
fectly j  and  theputrefaiSlion  will  be 
completed,  while  the  matters  con- 
tinue in  a  heap.  By  this  mode  of 
forming  the  basis  of  dung-hills,  the 
fertilizing  liquor  (that  distils  from 
the  dung  during  the  fermentation 
and  heat  which  necessarily  take 
place)  is  effe6tuaily  preserved,  and 
contributes  greatly  to  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  soil. 

DYEING.— A  fine  orange-yel- 
low tinge  may  be  imparted  to  silk 
or  cotton,  by  grinding  anotta  on  a 
moistened  slab,  and  boiling  it  in 
double  its  weight  of  pearl-ash  and 
water :  the  liquor  is  then  sutfered 
to  settle  for  about  half  a  hour  j 
when  it  is  drawn  off,  while  hot, 
into  a  proper  vatj  and  the  stuff 
immersed,  till  it  acquire  the  requi- 
site shade.  In  order  to  heighten 
and  fix  the  colour,  it  will  be  proper 
to  dissolve  some  cream  of  tartar  in 
hot  water,  and  to  add  the  solution 
to  the  liquor,  so  as  to  render  it 
slightly  acid  :  after  which,  the  stuff 
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may  be  rinsed,  and  dried  in  the 
usual  manner. 

A  beautiful  Saxon-blue y  for  silk 
and  woollen  cloths,  may  be  prepar- 
ed by  gradually  pouring  from  five 
to  eight  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  on 
one  part  of  finely  pulverized  indigo. 
The  mixture  must  be  sutfered  to 
stand  for  24  hours  ;  at  the  expira- 
tion of  which,  the  effervescence 
will  subsi^ie  :  the  solution  is  then 
to  be  diluted  with  water,  when  it 
will  be  fit  for  dyeing. 

Black:  A  hot  decoction  of  Alep- 
po galls,  in  water,  is  first  to  be  pre- 
pared in  a  proper  vessel,  in  which 
cotton  or  silk  stuffs,  previously 
soaked  in  warm  water,  must  be 
worked  for  some  time.  The  su- 
perfluous liquid  is  now  to  be 
expressed,  and  the  cloths  should 
be  immersed  in  a  black  dye,  made 
by.  steeping  alder-bark,  and  iron 
hoops  for  several  months,  in  a  cask 
of  water ;  or  they  may  be  plunged 
into  a  solution  of  iron  in  vegetable 
acids.  When  the  stuffs  are  tho- 
roughly wetted,  they  must  be 
wrung  out,  and  afterwards  soaked 
in  a  decoftion  of  logwood,  to  which 
a  little  verdigrease  is  added.  The 
last  mentioned  process  ought  to  be 
repeated,  till  the  colouring  parti- 
cles be  sufficiently  imbibed  :  dur- 
ing the  intervals,  it  will  be  proper 
to  rinse  the  cloths  in  water,  and  to 
dry  them,  in  order  to  fix  the  co- 
lour. 
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EAR. — Beside  the  causes  as- 
signed for  the  painful  affe6tion, 
knovi'n  under  the  name  of  Ear- 
(tch,  it  may  be  occasioned  by  tak- 
ing cold  from  exposure  to  a  current 


of  air,  or  from  wet  feet,  and  like- 
wise from  blows,  falls,  or  similar 
accidents. 

For  persons  peculiaHy  liable  y> 
take  cold^  the  best  preventive  will 

be^ 
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.  :,  to  keep  both  the  head  and  feet 
warm  and  dry.  In  ordinary  cases, 
})r.  Dancer  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
patient  will  be  relieved,  by  holding 
,i  the  painful  side  over  tiie  steam  of 
warm  water,  and  afterwards  put- 
ting into  the  ear  a  piece  of  camphor 
wrapped  in  cotton,  which  has  been 
previously  moistened  with  a  few 
drops  of  laudanum,  or  vitriolic 
ather.  —  Eledricity  may  also  be 
employed,  in  some  instances,  with 
great  success. 

Should  the  pain,  however,  be 
extremely  acute,  and  accompaiued 
with  throbbing,  and  other  inflam- 
matory symptoms,  it  will  be  advis- 
able to  resort  to  blood-letting,  and 
to  apply  blisters  behind  the  ear,  or 
ta  the  neck.  If  an  abscess  be  ap- 
prehended, warm  poultices  should 
be  frequently  laid  on  the  part  af- 
feded,  before  they  become  cold  ; 
and  when  such  abscess  breaks,  milk 
and  water,  or  chamomile  tea  with 
the  tindur.e  of  myrrh,  must  be 
repeatedly  injeded  by  means  of  a 
syringe. 

EAR- WIG. —•  The  foliowing 
method  of  extirpating  these  mis- 
<:hievous  inscds,  is  recommended 
by  Mr.  Forsyth,  who  has  success- 
fully pradised  it  for  scn'eral  years. 
Let  old  bean-stalks  be  cut  into 
tubes,  about  nine  inches  long;  then 
be  tic:d  up  in  small  bundles,  either 
with  pack- thread,  or  the  pliiuit 
Iwigs  of  young  willows;  and  be 
suspended  on  nails  against  the  wall, 
in  the  vicinity  o|  trees.  Early 
in  the  following  morning,  a  board 
about  18  inches  square  should  be 
procured,  and  a  small  wooden 
trowel :  the  bundles  of  such  bean- 
stalks are  now  to  be  taken  down 
separately,  strickeii  against  the 
board,  and  the  ear- wigs  be  de- 
stroyed with  the  trowel,  as  they 
fall  out  of  the  stalks. — If  this  mc- 
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thod  be  repeated  daily,  or  every 
second  morning,  the  increase  of  tlie 
inse6ts  will  speedily  be  checked. 

The  propagation  of  these  vermin 
may  be  still  more  certainly  pre- 
vented, by  immersing  the  shreds 
taken  from  trees  that  have  been  un- 
nailed  in  autumn,  in  boiled  soap- 
suds, for  three  or  four  d.iys  previ- 
ously to  using  them  again  :  in  this 
simple  manner,  the  eggs  of  ear- 
wigs, as  well  as  those  of  other  in- 
serts, will  be  efFcdilally  cxtcrnoi- 
nated. 

EGG.—In  February  l^gx,  a 
patent  was  granted  to  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Jayne,  for  his  composition, 
which  is  calculated  to  preserve 
eggs. — He  direds  one  Winchester 
bushel  of  quick-lime,  32  oz.  of  salt, 
and  6  oz.  of  cream  of  tartar,  to  be 
incorporated  witli  such  a  quantity 
of  water  as  will  reduce  the  mixture 
to  that  consistence,  in  which  an 
egg  will  float  with  its  top  above  the 
surface. — In  this  licjuor  the  eggs 
are  to  be  kept ;  aiid  the  patentee 
asserts,  that  they  may  tims  be  pre- 
served nerfedly  sound,  for  tiie 
space  ot  two  years  at  the  least: 

ELM-TREES  are  frequently 
subjed  to  a  kind  of  ulcers  ;  which, 
if  not  tiiinely  attended  to,  eventu- 
ally destroy  tl;em.  Such  as  are 
planted  in  marshy  grounds,  or  \ix 
the  vicinity  of  rivers,  are  chiefly 
liable  to  this  distemper :  the  nicer 
geJierally  appear^  on  the  side  ex- 
posed to  the  south,  and  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  root ;  though  it 
sometimes'  occurs  live  or  sis  fccf 
above  the  surface. 

The  i;au>e  of  this  disease  was,  by 
Du  H AM KL,  supposed  to  be  asuper^ 
abundance  of  sap  j  which  conjec- 
ture has  lately .  been  corroborated 
by  the  experience  of  M.  Bouh- 
c H 1 F. R .  In  order  to  ciu'e  l he  trees 
thus  aUackcd,  tiic  latter  pierced  t^M 
E  c  4  uioct 
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ulcer  with  an  auger,  and  after- 
wards fitted  to  the  hole  a  tube  that 
penetrated  to  a  sufficient  depth.  He 
observes  from  experience,  that  the 
trees  thus  afFeded,  yield  a  larger 
proportion  of  sap  in  serene  than  in 
tempestuous  weather  ;  and  accord- 
ingly as  the  wound  is  more  or  less 
in  a  southern  exposure  :  after  two 
or  three  days,  the  sap-flow  ceases, 
and  the  wounded  part  spoptaneous- 
\y  heals. 
EXJSRCISE.— Under  this  head^ 
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we  have  already  enumerated  the 
different  kinds  of  exercise  ;  and 
their  respetVive  effefts  on  tlie  hu- 
man body  have  been  stated  in  the 
course  of  the  present  work.  Many 
persons,  however,  being  prevented 
from  walking,  riding,  &c.  in  the 
open  air,  either  by  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather,  or  from  want  of 
leisure,  we  have  subjoined  the  fol- 
lowing figure,  representing  a  con- 
trivance, that  may  serve  as  a  sub.- 
stitute  for  dumb-bells. 


The  engitic  consists  of  a  wooden 
cylinder,  a,  which  turns  on  two  cen- 
tral pivots,  e,  e,  inserted  in  tRe  up- 
right posts. — I,  b,  are  two  rods, 
that  may  be  made  either  of  iron  or 
of  strong  wood.  These  bars  in- 
terse6t  each  other  at  right  angles, 
and  are  furnished  with  leaden 
weights  at  their  extremities,  c,c,c\ 
which  turn  the  cylinder  with  great 
velocity,  when  the  rope  d,  attached 
to  and  passing  round  it,  is  pulled 
downwards.  Farther,  such  weights 


draw  the  rope  up  again  with  consi- 
derable force,  while  it  is  wound 
backwards  and  forwards  over  the 
cylinder. —  As  this  machinery  may 
be  fixed  in  a  garret,  or  other  spare- 
room  at  the  top  of  a  house,  the  ro})e 
may  be  conduced  through  the  ceil- 
ing into  a  lower  chamber  ;  so  that 
sedentary  persons,  or  invalids,  may 
take  sufficient  exercise,  without 
quitting  their  habitation,  or  ex- 
posing themselves  to  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  weather. 
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FACE-ACH,  or.  Tic  douloureux, 
is  an  acute  pain  in  the  face,  which 
is  sometimes  accompanied  by  sup- 
purating tumors :     it  mostly  at- 


tacks persons  of  delicate  habits,  and 
those  who  are  uncommonly  sus- 
ceptible of  cold. 

To  remove  this  distressing  affcc- 
tionj 
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tion,  the  use  of  volatile  salts,  «nd 
other  cephalics,  is  generally  insuf- 
ficient. Hence  the  iin6ture  of  va- 
lerian, with  vitriolic  aether,  may 
with  more  advantage  be  resorted 
to,  both  externally  and  internally. 
Relief  has,  in  some  instances,  been 
derived  from  the  compound  titic- 
lures  of  castor  and  of  asafcetida  ; 
but,  if  these  various  remedies  prove  ' 
ineffectual,  the  feet  should  be  bath- 
ed in  warm  water,  a  fcetid  clys- 
ter be  administered,  and  recourse 
had  to  eledtricity.  A  draught  of 
vinegar  or  warm  water,  has  occa- 
sionally procured  easej  but,  in 
very  violent  cases,  opium  only, 
under  proper  medical  guidance,  is 
c;\pable  of  suppressing  the  pain. — 
Lastly,  a  new  and  etHcacious  cure 
for  the  face-ach,  has  been  discover- 
ed by  Dr.  Haigkton  : — He  di- 
rects the  nerve  proceeding  from  the 
infra-orbital  hole,  to  be  divided ; 
but  this  ojx^ration  ought  to  be  per- 
formed by  a  skilful  surgeon  j  as, 
otherwise,  irreparable  injury  might 
be  committed  on  the  eye,  or  con- 
tiguous render  parts. 

With  a  view  to  prevent  a  return 
of  this  malady,  the  patient  should 
undergo  a  course  of  tonic  medi- 
cines, namely :  take  a  copious 
draught  of  spring-v/ater,  early  In 
the  morning;  repair  to  the  tepid, 
or,  if  his  strength  admit,  to  the 
Bhower-bath  j  and  use  the  Peru- 
vian bark. 

FILM,  in  farriery,  is  a  thick 
pellicle  or  skin,  that  is  formed  on 
the  e)es  of  horses ;  in  consequence 
of  which  iheir  sight  is  impaired. 

In  order  to  disperse  the  tilm,  it 
has  bc<*ii  rcconuncndcd  to  reduce 
common  salt  and  Migar  oi  lead,  to 
a  fine  jx^wder,  and  put  a  liiiie  into 
the  eye,  so  as  to  corrode  the  tilm. 
Another  remedy  ronsi>»ts  in  aj^ply- 
ing  a  small  qu.nitiiy  of  hnely  pui- 
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verized  <;al  ammoniac  daily  to  the 
part  atfeded,  till  the  obstru6tion 
be  removed^ 

FLEA  LOCUST,  or  Frog- 
HOPpER,  Cicada,  L.  is  a  genus  of 
inserts,  comprehending  5i  species, 
which  are  named  chiefly  fi'om  the 
trees  they  infest. .  Their  beak  is 
inflected,  and  the  animals  are  pro- 
vided with  four  wings. 

The  larvae  of  several  species  of 
the  Frog-hopper  discharge  consi- 
derable quantities  of  frothy  matter 
on  the  branches  or  leaves  of  those 
trees,  on  which  they  reside.  This 
froth  has  been  supposed,  by  natu- 
ralists, to  be  ejedted  with  a  view 
to  secure  these  depredators  against 
other  iiiseds,  or  to  shelter  them 
from  the  beat  of  the  sun.  Such 
excrement,  however,  presents  a 
very  disngreeable  appearance ;  and, 
as  those  vermin  are  highly  detri- 
mental to  trees,  by  devouring  the 
leaves,  Mr.  Forsyth  direds  them 
to  be  destroyed,  by  rubbing  oti' 
the  larvae  with  the  hand  ;  aftej: 
which  the  tree  should  be  profusely 
washed  with  soft  water. 

FOOD  OF  PLANTS.— In   a 
sclecl    collection    of  "  Memoirs,'* 
lately  published  by  the  Free  Society 
of  Agriculture,  Arts    and    Com- 
merce, in  tiie  Department  ofAr- 
denne,    the    following    vegetative 
liquor  is  recommended  lor  promot- 
ing the  growtli,    as  well  as   the 
flowering,  of  bulbous  roots  in  apart- 
ments, during  ihcAvinter. — Take 
3   oz.  of  nitre  ;    1  oz.  of  sea-salt  i 
half  an  oz.  of  salt  of  tartar ;  half 
a  1  oz.  of  sugar  j  and  one  pint  cf 
rain-water.     Let  the  salts  be  gra- 
dually dissolved  in  a  glazed  eartheu 
vessel ;  and,  wl;en  the  solution  xa 
cc)m[)leteci,  add  the  sugar,  and  fil-. 
trr  the  whole.  About  eight  drops  of 
this  liquid  must  be  poured  into  tveiy 
flower-glass  filled  with  rain  or  rive  r 
water : 
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water :  these  vessels  should  be 
kept  constantly  full,  and  the  water 
be  renewed  every  10th  or  12th 
day  ;  a  similar  portion  of  the  vege- 
tative liquor  oeing  added  each 
time.  In  order  to  ensure  success, 
the  glasses  ought  to  be  placed  on 
the  corner  of  »  chimney-piece, 
where  a  fire  is  regularly  kept  in 
cold  seasons. 

FROST.— In  the  "  Giornale 
Encyclnpcedico*  of  Vicenza,  M. 
De  San  Martino  recommends 
the  following  expedient  for  pre- 
serving trees  from  the  injurious 
cftefts  of  frost.  This  desirable  ob- 
je6t  is  accomplished  by  depriving 
those  trees,  which  in  cold  climates 
require  to  be  prote6ted,  of  their 
leaves,  at  a  period  somewhat  ear- 
lifer  than  their  natural  decay  in 
autumn.  The  sap  will,  conse- 
quently, be  less  copious  in  the 
vessels,  and  will  circulate  more 
slowly,  while  it  becomes  thicker; 
so  that  it  will  not  freeze  so  readily  > 
and,  even  if  it  should  congeal,  its  vo- 
iume  will  not  be  so  much  enlarged 
as  if  it  were  in  a  more  diluted  state. 
In  adopting  such  expedient,  how- 
ever, it  ought  to  be  observed,  that 
the  leaves  must  be  plucked  gra- 
dually, at  three  or  four  dilferent 
periods,  so  that  the  trees  may  be 
divested  of  their  foliage  before  the 
usual  time  of  its  falling  -,  for,  if  the 
whole  were  suddenly  removed,  the 
<:irculation  of  the  sap  would  be 
checked,  and  the  tree  would  pro- 
'bably  perish. 

FllUIT-TREES.— In  this  arti- 
cle we  have  stattd  a  few  circum- 
stances, the  knowledge  of  which 
may  serve  to  ascertain  the  maturity 
of  fruit,  and  consequently  the  pro- 
per time  for  gathering  it.-— The  fol- 
lowing diredions  for  picking,  pre- 
serving, and  packing  it  for  car- 
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riagc,  we  insert  on  the  authority  of 
Mr.  FoRsvTK. 

All  apples,  pears,  &c.  ought  io 
be  carefully  gathered  by  hand,  and 
laid  in  baskets  containing  dried 
grass,  to  present  them  from  being 
bruised  j  and,  if  they  fall  sponta- 
neously, some  dry  barle>'-straw  or 
pease-haulm,  should  be  prepared 
for  their  reception  on  the  ground  : 
in  the  latter  instance,  the  fruit 
ought  to  be  separated  from,  and 
sent  to  the  table  before  that  which 
is  colleded  by  hand  ;  and  such,  as 
may  be  accidentally  bruised,  ought 
to  be  reserved  for  culinary  pur- 
poses ;  because  it  cannot  be  long 
kept  in  a  sound  state. 

When  all  the  fruit  is  coIletSted, 
it  should  be  conveyed  to  the  store- 
room }  laid  gently  in  small  heaps, 
on  dried  grass ;  and  their  tops  be 
covered  with  short  grass,  in  order 
to  sweat.  Here  it  may  remain  for 
about  a  fortnight;  during  whicli 
time  each  apple,  pear,  &c.  must 
be  occasionally  wiped  with  a  dry 
woollen  cloth,  and  those  exposed 
on  the  surface  should  be  placed  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  heap.  At 
the  end  oi  this  period,  all  watery 
ingredients  that  may  have  been  im- 
bibed during  a  wet  season,  will  be 
evaporated  :  the  heaps  should  then 
be  uncovered,  and  each  article 
carefully  wiped ;  separating  those 
which  may  be  injured,  or  unfit  for 
keeping, — During  this  process  of 
sweating,  the  windows  of  the  store- 
room, excepting  in  \^et  or  foggy 
weather,  ought  to  be  continually 
open,  in  order  to  discharge  the 
nioisture  perspiring  from  the  fruit. 

The  usual  method  oi  storing 
apples,  pears,  &c.  consists  in  lay- 
ing them  on  clean  wheatcn  straw; 
but,  in  this  case^  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  examiudtliem  frequently, 
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snd  to  remove  such  as  begin  to  de- 
cay ;  because  the  straw,  by  ab- 
sorbing moisture,  will  become  so 
tainted,  as  to  communicate  an  un- 
pleasant flavour. 

Another  mode  of  preserving  fruit, 
is  that  of  depositing  it  on  shelves 
made  of  well-seasoned  white  deal, 
and  covered  with  coarse  thin  can- 
vas, on  which  the  articles  are  to 
be  laid,  after  being  wiped  peifeflly 
dry  :  a  piece  of  Ihien  cloth,  or  thin 
ilannel,  or  whitish-brown  paper, 
must  tl)en  be  placed  on  the  top, 
with  a  view  to  exclude  the  air,  and 
to  guard  against  the  injurious  ef- 
fe6ts  of  frost.  Farther,  it  should  be 
turned  several  times  during  the 
winter  j  because  the  more  tender 
and  delicate  kinds  are  apt  to  decay 
on  the  lower  side,  if  they  remain 
long  in  a  quiescent  state  ;  even 
though  they  may  have  been  com- 
pletely sound,  when  first  sele6ted 
for  that  purpose. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis, 
where  fruit  is  kept  in  store- houses 
for  supplying  the  markets,  it  is 
generally  packed  in  soft  paper,  dis- 
posed at  the  bottoms  and  around 
the  edges  of  baskets  or  hampers  : 
a  layer  of  fruit  is  then  put  in,  and 
covered  with  sheets  of  paper  j  af- 
ter which  successive  strata  of  fruit 
and  paper  are  placed  regularly,  till 
the  vessel  be  full.  The  top  is  then 
provided  with  three  or  four  double 
folds  of  paper,  both  to  exclude  the 
air  and  frost.  Every  sort  is  ar- 
rangeti  in  distind  baskets,  to  which 
kibels  are  affixed,  containing  the 
name  of  the  fruit,  and  the  period 
when  it  will  be  fit  for  use. 

The  best  mode  of  preserving 
fruit,  however,  in  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Forsyth,  is  that  of  packing 
it  in  glazed  earthen  jars,  which 
ouglit  to  be  kept  in  dry  apartments. 
For  tliis  purpose,  apples  and  pear* 
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are  to  be  wrapped  separately  in  soft 
pap^r,  and  laid  at  the  bottom  of 
the  vesfiel  on  a  thin  stratum  of  well- 
dried  bran  :  alternate  layers  of  bra  a 
and  fruit  are  then  to  follow,  till  the 
jar  be  filled  j  when  it  should  be 
gently  shaken,  in  order  to  settle  its 
contents.  Every  vacancy  mustnow 
be  supplied  with  bran,  covered  with 
paper,  and  the  whole  secured  from 
air  and  moisture  by  a  piece  of  blad- 
der, over  which  the  cover  of  the 
vessel  must  be  carefully  fitted. 

With  respect  to  the  packing  of 
fruit,  which  is  to  be  conveyed  to  a 
considerable  distance,  there  cannot 
be    taken    too    great    precaution. 
Boxes  should,  therefore, be  made  of 
strong  deal,  and  of  various  sizes, 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  they 
are  designed  to  contain  :  these  wilf 
be  proper  for  melons  wrapped  sim- 
ply in  paper ;  and  also  for  pears, 
peaches,   ne6larines,    plums,    and 
grapes,    being    enveloped  first  in 
vine-leaves,  and  then  in  paper;  but 
for  cherries,  and  currants,  flat  tin 
boxes   will  be    required% — If  the 
fruits  last  mentioned  are  to  be  car- 
ried,  successive  la;,  ers  of  fine  long 
moss,  and  cherries,  ought  to  be 
a'-ranged,  till  the  box  be  full;  so 
that,  when  the  lid  is  closed,  they 
may  be  in  no  danger  of  biing  in- 
jured by  fridion.     For  transport- 
ing melons,   &c.  similar  strata  of 
dried  moss,  and  short,    soft,   dry 
grass  are  to  be  formed,   in  which 
die  fruit  is  to  be  stored  according  to 
the  manner  above  directed  ;  being 
selected  as  nearly  of  the  san.e  size 
as   possible :    care    also   must  be 
taken  to  phce  the  largest  at  the 
bottom,  and  to  fill  up  every  inter- 
stice.— For  tie  sake  of  farther  se- 
curity, each  box  ought  to  be  pro- 
vided with  a  strong  lock  and  two 
keys  ;  so  that  the  persons  packing 
and  unpacking  the  fruit,  may  bt-  re- 
spcClivcl/ 
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spe6lively  in  the  possession  0/  one. 
The  moss  and  grass  should  always 
be  returned  in  the  boxes  ;  and,  with 
•A  little  addition,  they  will  serve  the 
whole  season,  provided  such  mate- 
rials be  shaken  up,  and  well  aired, 
iifter  each  journey  ;  in  order  that 
they  may  remain  sweet.  Lastly, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  cord  these 
boxes  firmly,  with  a  view  to  pre- 
Tent  any  accidents  that  may  arise 
during  their  conveyance.  If  fliis 
method  be  carefully  pursued,  it  will 
certainly  be  attended  with  success  ; 
for,  Mr.  Forsyth  observes,  that 
fruit  thus  managed,  may  be  sent 
with  perfe6t  safety,  either  by 
coaches  or  waggons,  to  the  remotest 
part  of  the  kingdom. 

FURNACE.— The  construaion 
of  furnaces,  so  arranged  as  to  con- 
sume the  whole  volume  of  smoke, 
is  an  objeJl  which  has  long  en- 
gaged the  ingenuity  of  artists. — 
Hence  various  coritrivances  have 
been  proposed  j  but  few,  we  be- 
lieve, for  efficacy  and  simplicity, 
tan  come  in  competition  with  that 
invented  by  Messrs.  Robertsons, 
of  Glasgow.  The  opening  of  liieir 
furnaces,  instead  of  being  closed 
by  a  door,  consists  of  a  quadrangu- 
lar hopper  or  fuiinej,  which  is  con- 
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tantly  supplied  with  coals  }  so 
that,  in  proportion  as  the  fuel  is 
exhausted,  a  fresli  stock  continu- 
ally descends  through  the  hopper. 
Thus,  the  first  combustion,  which 
disengages  the  greatest  part  of  the 
smoke  and  flame,  takes  place  near 
the  mouth  of  the  fire-place,  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  the  smoke 
will,  without  any  other  contriv- 
ance, be  consumed  by  passmg 
over  the  red-hot  fuel  in  the  farther 
part  of  the  furnace.  But,  as  a 
perfect  combustion  of  smoke  can- 
not be  obtained  without  the  aid  of 
atmospheric  air,  a  cast-iron  plate, 
about  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
above  the  top  of  the  hopper,  is  in- 
troduced, so  that  a  slit  is  formed 
of  this  depth,  and  of  an  equal 
breadth  to  the  front  of  the  furnace; 
through  which  a  current  of  air 
constantly  enters,  and  is  then  com- 
bined with  the  smoke.  This  aper- 
ture may  be  enlarged,  or  diminish- 
ed, as  occasion  may  require,  by 
raising  or  lowering  the  iron  plate, 
by  means  of  an  iron  pin  :  thus,  the 
supply  of  air  may  be  proportioned 
to  the  quantity  of  smoke  produced, 
and  the  whole  of  the  latter  will  be 
advantageously  used,  before  it  can 
escape  through  the  chimney. 
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GERMANDER.^Inthesecond 
volume  of  the  "Yj-ansaSiionsof  the 
lioyal  and  Eioitomkul  Society  (tf 
Florence,''  we  meet  with  an  in- 
teresting memoir  by  Dr.  Menau- 
FONK,  on  the  medical  propeiliesof 
the  Common  Germakder.  Our 
limits  permit  us  only  to  state,  that 
Dr.  JM.  strongly  recommends  the 


leaves  and  shoots  of  this  indigenous 
plant  as  a  substitute  for  the  i\  ru- 
vian  bark-;  a  hint  which  deserves 
the  attention  of  medical  pradi- 
tioners. 

GOOSEBERRY.— The  husks 
of  this  fruit,  when  the  juice  is  ex- 
pressed for  making  wine, are  usual- 
ly thrown  a\s  ay  :  it  appears,  how- 
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tsver,  that  they  may  with  advantage 
be  employed  in  distillati6n,  and  af- 
ford an  agreeable  spirit,  resembling 
Brandy.  It  has  indeed  been  as- 
certained by  experience,  that  such 
liquor,  after  having  been  kept  a 
few  months,  was  little  inferior,  in 
point  of  strength  or  flavour,  to  the 
best  French  Coniac. 

GREEN. — The  following  me- 
thod ot'prepurhvrBrurisJ'ic}:  Green, 
a  beautiful  colour,  in  great  request 
on  the  Continent  for  oil-painting, 
and  in  the  nianufai^ure  of  stain- 
ed paper,  is  inserted  on  the  au- 
thority of  M.  Kastelkyn.  He 
dire(5ts  shavings  of  copper  to  be  put 
into  a  close  vessel,  and  sprinkled 
vi'ith  a  solution  of  sal  ammoniac. — 
The  metal  first  unites  with  the 
muriatic  acid,  and  is  dissolved, 
when  it  is  precipitated  by  the  dis- 
engaged ammonia,  with  m  hich  it 
Gonibincs.  The  precipitate  is  then 
to  be  washed,  and  dried  either  in 
wooden  boxes,  or  upon  an  expand- 
ed cloth  :  the  liquid  now  remaining 
may  be  repeatedly  em{)loyed  as  a 
solvent  for  fresh  portions  of  sal 
ammoniac,  till  it  be  completely  sa- 
turated. M.  Kasteleyn  states, 
that  three  parts  of  sucli  salt  are 
sufficient  fur  two  parts  of  copper, 
and  that  the  result  will  be  six  parts 
of  colour. — ^This  beauiiful  pigment 
is  sold  in  Holland  by  the  iiame  of 
FiiesLand  Green  :  and  it  sometimes 
forms  an  article  of  exportation  j  in 
which  case  it  is  generally  adulte- 
rated with  white-lead. 

GUINEA  CORN,  or  IIolcus 
Sorghum,  L.  an  exotic  vegetable, 
growing  on  the  coast  of  Africa  : 
its  stalks  are  large,  compad,  gene- 
rally attaining  the  height  of  7  or  8 
feet,  and  producing  abundance  of 
grain. — It  mr.y  be  easily  raised  in 
sheltered  situations,  especially  in 
rxhausted  hot-beds  and  otlier  loose 
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soils,  where  its  seeds  should  be 
sown  early  in  the  spring  ;  as  the 
large  flowery  tops  appear  in  June. 
— In  Tuscany,  Syria,  and  Palestine, 
the  flour  madp  of  this  grain  is  mix- 
ed with  other  meal,  and  converted 
into  bread ;  which,  however,  is  ge- 
nerally brown,  tough,  and  heavy. 
Hence  the  former  is  better  calcu- 
lated for  milk-[>orridge  that  is 
equally  wholesome  and  nutritive. — 
The  juire  exuding  from  the  stalks 
of  the  Guinea-corn,  is  so  agreeably 
luscious,  that  it  affords  excellent 
sugar,  by  a  process  similar  to  that 
adopted  with  the  sugar-cane.  The 
seeds  furnish  nourishing  food  to 
poultry  and  pigeons,  as  well  as  for 
horses  and  hogs. — Struve,  a  Ger- 
man writer  on  economy,  states,  that 
he  obtained  from  this  grain  good 
vinegar  by  fermentation  ;  and,  on 
distilling  it,  a  strong  spirit. 

GUM,  or  GuM-sECRETioK,  a 
disease  in  trees,  arising  from  vari- 
ous causes,  but  niosdy  from  injii- 
di;  ions  pruning  ;  bruises,  or  inju- 
ries comuiitted  on  t!ic  wood,  or 
bark,  by  the  hammer  in  nailing  th" 
branches  against  walls  -,  pincliing 
the  shoots  by  making  the  trelliscji 
too  tight,  or  by  dr.ving  the  nail* 
too  closely  to  the  branches.  It 
may  also  be  occasioned  by  leaviug 
the  foot-stalks  of  the  fruit  after 
this  ha->been  gathered  j  by  careless- 
ly applying  ladder*  ;  and  especial- 
ly where  large  boughs  have  been 
.broken  off,  or  inadvertently  lop- 
ped. 

This  distemper  may  be  known 
before  the  gummy  secretion  ac- 
tually takes  place,  by  the  bark  as- 
suming a  brownish  cast,  that  gra- 
dually deepens,  till  the  gum  at 
length  exudes  in  the  form  of  small 
blisters.  As  soon  as  any  of  these 
symptoms  are  perceived,  Mr.  For- 
syth dire6\s  the  infcdcd  part  to  be 

cut 
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cut  out  with  a  sharp  knife,  till  the 
clean  white  bark  and  wood  appearj 
aftpr  which  the  composition  and 
powder  (see  p.  238  of  the  present 
volume)  should  be.' speedily  ap- 
plied. Lastly,  in  case  any  gum 
ooze  out  of  the  tree,  it  must  be 
immediately  scraped  off;  as  the 
disease  will  otherwise  rapidly  in- 
crease : — the  best  time  for  this 
operation,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  F. 
is  during  wet  weather  ;  because 
the  gum,  being  moistened,  may 
then  be  easily  removed  without  in- 
juring the  bark. 

GUM,  or  Yellow-Gum,  is  a 
species  of  Jaimdice,  to  which  in- 
fants are  liable,  in  consequence  of 
a  retention  of  the  meconium,  or 
when  the  bowels  are  obstruded 
after  their  birth. 

This  affedion  may  be  cured,  by 
occasionally  administering  a  weak 
solution  of  tartar  emetic,  in  the 
proportion  of  half  a.  grain  to  four 
ounces  of  water,  sweetened  with 
manna,  till  it  operate  either  by 
stool,  or  by  Tomiting  :  after  which, 
a  small  tea-spoonful  of  castor-oil 
"should  be  given  in  water-gruel. 
But,  as  the  former  medicine  mi ust 
be  used  with  great  precaution,  we 
would  preferably  recommend  one 
or  two  grains  of  Ipecacuanha  to  be 
infused  in  an  ounce  of  water,  with 
a  dram  or  two  of  manna,  ^nd  to  be 
taken  in  divided  doses.  If,  however, 
the  complaint  be  attended  ^\■iWl 
convulsions,  the  infant  may  be  im- 
mersed in  a  warm  bath,  and  expe- 
ditiously wiped  ;  a  pra6tice  which 
is  generally  attended  with  better 
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effects  tlian  the  swallowing  of  pare- 
goric elixir,  laudanum,  and  other 
antispasmodics ;  even  though  sudi 
remedies  should  consist  only  of 
single  drops,  or  half  drops.  Hence, 
we  seriously  caution  parents  an4 
nurses  against  those  precarious 
drugs,  which  cannot  fail  to  under- 
mine the  constitutions  of  children. 

GYMNASTICS,  or  the  Ath- 
letic Art,  denotes  the  dexterous 
j^erformance  of  certain  exercises  of 
the  body,  whether  for  defence, 
health,  or  amusement. 

On  the  first  institution  of  society, 
men  being  aware  of  the  necessity 
and  advantage  of  military  ma- 
noeuvres, for  repelling  the  attacks  of 
enemies,  national  games  were  esta- 
blished y  and  public  rewards  were 
granted  for  the  encouragement  of 
youth.  These  exercises  consisted 
of  running,  leaping,  swimming, 
wrestling,  &c.  Although,  from  the 
change  of  manners,  and  the  dirf- 
ferent  systems  of  ta6licsynow  pi^e- 
vailing,  such  games  become  less 
requisite,  yet  as  they  doubtless 
contribute  to  the  preservation  of 
health,  and  tend  to  invigorate  the 
juvenile  body,  we  conceive  tlrat 
they  might,  with  cejrtain  restric- 
tions, be  advantageouisly  re-esta- 
blished in  academies.  A  discussion 
of  this  interesting  subject,  however, 
being  foreign  to  our  plan,  we  refer 
the  reader  to  M.  Salzmakn's 
*'  Gymnastics  for  Youth,"  8vo. 
1800  j  which  is  an  useful  pradlical 
guide,  and  merits  the  attention  of 
those  who  are  concerned  in  the 
su[erintendance  of  schools. 
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IIAMPSTEAD-WATER  is  ob- 
tained from  a  mineral  spring,  which 


rises  in  the  village  of  that  name.  In 
the  vicinity  i^i  the  metropolis, 
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This  clKilybeate  wns  formerlj  in 
-considerable  repute  for  its  medi- 
cinal properties ;  and,  though  at 
present  seldom  employed,  it  is  pro- 
fessedly ot  considerable  service  in 
chronic  affedions,  proceeding  from 
Janguor,  or  debility  of  the  system  i 
in  chlorosis,  indigestion,  hypochon- 
driasis, and  all  other  cases,  where 
tonic  and  stimulating  remedies  are 
indicated. — It  ought  to  be  drunk 
on  the  spot ;  as  its  volatile  parts 
escape,  ami  its  virtues  are  impaired 
by  exposure  to  the  air  :  after  drink- 
ing it,  the  patient  should  either 
walk  or  ride,  accv>rding  to  the  na- 
ture of  his  complaint,  or  strength 
of  his  C(jnstitu{ion  ;  with  a  view  to 
promote  its  operation.  The  proper 
season  for  resorting  to  this  spring, 
is  from  April  to  the  end  of  Odo- 
ber  ;  the  dose  depending  upon  age, 
habit,  and  other  circ'um stances,  hi 
general,  a  quarter  of  a  pint  may  be 
drunk  half  an  hour  before  break- 
fast J  a  second  dose  about  an  hour 
after  it  j  and  a  third  about  noon  ; 
which  portion  may  be  gradually  in- 
creased to  half  a  pint,  if  tlie  sto- 
mach can  support  it.  Such  course 
is  often  contiiiued  for  two  or  three 
months;  when  the  use  of  the  wa- 
ter is  suspended  for  a  few  weeks  ; 
because  a  short  discontinuance 
hcis  been  produ<5tive  of  good  ef- 
fcds. 

•Hampstead-water  operates  pow- 
erfully as  a  diuretic,  but  is  apt  to 
occasion  constipations  of  the  bow- 
els :  hence  it  will  be  advisable  to 
add  a  small  portion  of  Epsom  or 
other  aperie4U  neutral  salt ;  or  it 
may  be  combined  with  the  saline 
tiuneral  fluid  of  Killmrn  ;  in  which 
case  the  compound  water  will  be 
nearly  as  eificacious  as  the  cele- 
brated springs  of  Cheltenham  or 
iborough. 

ilAT.— In  November  1801,  a 
.^^vitcnt  was  obtained    by  Messrs. 
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JfoHM  Walker  and  Peter  Al- 
PHEY,  for  contriving  water-proof 
bats  and  caps,  as  likewise  for  ren- 
dering silk,  linen,  leather,  cotton, 
and  other  materials  for  wearing  ap- 
parel, water-proof. — ^Their  inven- 
tion consists  in  providing  the  re- 
speAive  articles  with  a  coat  of 
oil-paint;  after  which  they  a're 
japanned  with  a  varnish  mixed 
with  lamp  or  ivory-bbck.  The 
caps  and  hats  are  manufadlured  ot" 
paste-board  covered  with  canvas, 
and  treated  in  a  similar .  manner  j 
but  the  leather,  to  be  made  water- 
proof, should  not  be  previouslv 
dressed  with  oil,  or  any  unctuous 
iruitter. — For  a  more  minute  ac- 
count of  the  method  in  which  the 
difterent  compositions  are  ap})licdv 
the  reader  w^ill  consult  the  l(>thvol. 
of  the  i*  Reperimy  ofjrts,''  &c. 

HAWK.  MOTH,  or  Sphinx,  L. 
is  a  genus  of  inse6ts,  comprising 
1'65  species,  ten  of  wliich  are  dis- 
covered in  Britain,  and  variously 
named,  according  to  the  trees  tbey 
infest. 

The  generality  of  hawk-moths 
spin  their  cods  under  ground,  inter- 
weaving with  their  threads  small 
particles  of  grain  and  earth.  Tiicy 
appear  either  early  in  the  morning, 
or  after  sun-set :  their  flight  is  slow, 
and  often  accompanied  with  a  [k-- 
culiar  sound.  The  caterpillars  oJ 
these  inserts  are  usually  foiiiul 
rolled  up  in  the  leaves  of  trees  .; 
some  being  green,  and  smooth  ; 
others  brown  or  yellow;  again, 
others  are  spotted,  and  furni*lied 
witli  rings,  or  belts. 

The  most  certain  method  of 
preventing  the  depredations  of 
hawk- moths,  consists  in  coUe<!:U 
ing  the  leaves  they  inhabit,  and 
crushing  the  insc6h ;  after  whicii 
the  trees  should  be  washed  with 
a  mixture  of  clear  lime-wa- 
ter, and  a  dccoiStion  of  tobacco 
leaves. 
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leaves.  Such  cleansing  ^v"lll,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  FoRSYTrt,  also  be 
found  an  etfedaal  remedy,  when 
the  moths  are  in  the  state  of  larvae; 
having  previously  pidked  otf  and 
destroyed  the  caterpillars. 

HICCOUGH.— Different  reme- 
dies hiive  already  been  suggested, 
for  removing  this  temporary  atfec- 
tion  :  as  they,  however,  may  not 
always  be  applicable  on  the  spur 
of  the  occasion,  we  arc  informed 
by  a  corres[X)ndent,  that  a  firm  li- 
gature on  the  artery  at  the  wrist, 
will  afford  relief,  if  it  be  continued 
for  about  one  minute;  but,  if  the 
first  at!empt  should  not  prove  suc- 
cessful, he  recommends  it  to  be 
repeated ;  when  such  convulsive 
efforts  ^  willj  in  general,  be  sup- 
pressed. 

HOG, — 'In  the  conclusion  of  this 
article,  we  have  pointed  out  those 
breeds  which  deserve  more  particu- 
lar attention  :  to  these  ought  to  be 
added  (vol.ii.  p.  471)  the  following, 
namely : 

5.  The  Large  Spotted  IVohiirn 
Breed,  introd'^ced  by  the  late  Duke 
of  Bedford  : — from  the  CKpcri- 
ence  of  the  Earl  of  Egremont, 
and  other  able  breeders,  it  clearly 
ajjpears,  that  these  animals  arc  su- 
perior to  the  Suffolk  breed ;  t;  e 
foriner  being  not  only  more  hardy, 
but  also  more  prolific,  and  attaining 
double  the  size,  in  the  same  period 
of  time. 

<3.  The  Rudgewitk  HogSy  are  thus 
denominated  from  a  village  on  the 
borders  of  Surrey  and  Sussex:  this 
race  of  animals  is  remarkable  for 
the  astonishing  weight  they  attain, 
in  the  course  of  two  years,  which 
exceeds  that  of  other  swine  at  a 
similar  age,  in  the  proportion  of  at 
least  two,  and  often  three,  to  one. 
Hence,  they  deserve  to  be  more 
generally  reared,  and  their  number 
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ought  to  be  increased  tliroughmif^ 
Britain  J    because   they   repay   th**'' 
expence    of   their    keeping    morir 
speedily  than  anv  other  breed. 

HONEY-DEW  i«i  very   detri- 
mental to  fruit-trees,  from  its  vis- 
cous quality  ;  because  it  closes  theli 
pores  and  impedes  their  |)ersp!ra- 
tion. — Mr.  Forsyth  therefore  di- 
re6ts  those  trees,  which   are  mo^r 
liable  to  such    distemper,    to  b- 
sprinkled  with  a  mixture  of  V-\i)'- 
v/ater  and  urine  ;  after  which  ;').;/ 
should  be  washed  with  the  li<juid, 
stated   in  the   article   Blight  (p 
3gg,  of  this  Supplement).     'J' 
remedies,   however,    ought  lo   i 
applied  early  in  the    morning ;  ii: 
order  that  the  trees   may  becon'x* 
dry,  before  the  solar  rays  produce 
intense   heat ;    as,  otherwise,    the 
blossoms  and  leaves  are  apt  to  be 
scorched,  and  thus  to  be  mnteri- 
allv  injured. 

HORSK-CHESNUT.—Thebark 
of  this  trc  e  is,  on  the  Continent, 
occasionally  substituted  for  the  Pe- 
ruvian ;  and  it  likewise  appears, 
that  an  extraiSt  may  be  prepared 
from  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  horse- 
ch^snut,  which  ansv/ers  all  t.he 
purposes  of  that  obtained  from  lUe- 
expensive  foreign  drug.  For  this 
communication,  we  are  indebted  to 
Dr.  Fltchs,  of  .Jena;  whodirecU 
the  chesouts  to  be  deprived  of  tlieir 
prickly  husks,  and  an  extra(5t  to  be 
prepared  from  them,  in  the  usual 
manner, 

HOT-HOUSE.— A  glass-frame 
for  buildings  of  this  description  has 
lately  been  invented  by  M.  Be- 
NARD  :  it  possesses-  considerable 
advantages  over  those  in  common 
use.  The  lower  part  consists  of  a 
double  square  of  glass-panes  set  in 
wood,  or  in  wood  and  lead.  The 
upper  part  is  composed  of  panes  of 
glass  fixed  in  wood,  and  terminates 
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I9  an  oblong  six-sided  pnsrti :  it 
may  be  taken  otF  at  pleasure,  by 
a  ring  conneded  with  the  top.— 
The  whole  ot^  this  fabric  has  the 
singular  advantage  of  throwing  a 
great  body  of  light  on  the  plants, 
while  it  prevents  that  sickly  growth, 
denominated  etiolation ;  and  ren- 
ders it  easy  to  produce  a  variety  of 
temperatures,  as  occasion  may  re- 
quire. M.  Benard's  hot-house  is 
supplied  with  heat,  at  a  trifling  ex- 
pence,  by  common  oil ;  the  smokfe 
of  which  is  conveyed  round  the 
frame,  by  means  of  a  flue. 

HYACINTH.— In  a  late  volume 
•f  the  "  Annales  de  CJdmie"   M. 
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Lbroox  h^s  announced  the  disco- 
very of  a  gummy  substance,  con- 
tained in  the  roots  of  the  Hyacin^ 
thus  mm-scriptus  ;  which  is  aa 
indigenous  vegetable.  This  sub- 
stance appeared,  on  examination, 
to  possess  similar  properties  with 
the  generality  of  gums,  and  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  farinaceous 
matter  j  which  may,  by  proper  ma- 
nagement, be  extrat^ed.  As  it 
abounds  in  the  bulbous  roots  of  the 
Hyacintli,  so  as  to  render  it  an  ob- 
jed  of  attention,  M.  Leroux  con- 
ceives that  it  might  be  advantage- 
ously converted  into  Starch, 
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INSECTS.— A  new  nlode  of 
preventing  their  depredations  on 
apple-treeSf  has  lately  been  pro- 
posed in  America.  It  consists 
simply  in  stripping  off  the  whole 
body  of  the  bark  ;  an  operation  by 
which  millions  of  inseds,  together 
with  their  eggs,  are  immediately 
n moved.  Such  pradlice,  indeed, 
has  generally  been  supposed  to  kill 
the  trees  j  but  it  appears,  from 
the  experiments  instituted  by  Dr. 
MiTCHiLL,  of  New- York,  that 
about  Midsummer,  apple  -  trees 
may  be  entirely  decorticated,  with- 
out receiving  the  least  injury  from 
the  oi)eration.  Thus,  a  tree  peeled 
in  the  summer  of  1798,  withstood 
the  effeAs  of  intense  frost  in  the 
severe  winter  that  succeeded ;  ano- 
ther, which  had  been  deprived  of 
its  bark  in  June,  1799,  re-acquired 
it  completely  before  the  end  of 
September ;  and  yielded  as  large 
a  crop  of  fruit,  as  if  it  had  not  been 
divested  of  its  rind. — Dr.  Mitch- 
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ILL  obser\'e<5;  "  There  is  no  doubt, 
an  orchard  might  be  treated  in  this 
manner  with  perfect  safety,  if  the 
operation  were  well-timed  j"  and, 
as  the  climate  of  North  America 
is  considerably  colder  than  that 
of  England,  these  experiments 
claim  the  attention  of  British  Or- 
chardists. 

IRON. — As  vessels,  made  of  this 
metal,  are  liable  to  cracks,  whicli 
frequently  render  them  useless,  we 
insert,  on  the  authority  of  M.  Kas- 
TELEYN,  the  following  directions 
for  preparing  a  lute  calculated  to 
fill  up  such  fissures  : — ^Take'  six 
parts  of  yellow  potter's  clay,  and 
one  part  of  iron  tilings ;  incorpo- 
rate these  ingredient*, with  a  sutfi- 
cient  quantity  of  linseed  oil,  so  as 
to  form  the  whole  into  a  paste  o£ 
the  consistence  of  putty. 

Although  a  variety  of  varnishes 
have  been  contrived  for  securing 
iron  and  steel,  in  a  |X)lished  sttitc, 
from  the  effcAs  of  rust  j  yet  wc 
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are  persuaded,  that  the  following  is 
the  most  simple  and  effectual  me- 
thod of  preserving  them.  It  is  well 
known,  that  the  oil  expressed  from 
the  fruit  of  the  chocolate- tree  never 
becomes  rancid,  provided  the  nuts 
have  been  moderately  roasted,  be- 
fore they  are  submitted  to  the  press. 
This  oil  is  asserted  by  M.  Von 
Creil,  to  be  eminently  adapted  to 
the  purpose  before  stated  :  and  we 
may  add,  from  recent  experience, 
that  the  animal  oil  obtained  from 
eels,  if  applied  to  polished  iron, 
steel,  or  other  metals,  especially 
when  used  in  machinery,  such  as 
wheel-work,  has  been  attended 
with  similar  good  effects. 

ITCH. — A  new  remedy  for  this 
loathsome  aftedion,  has  lately  been 
discovered  by  M.  Grille,  —  He 
had  observed,  that  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  manganese-mines,  of 
Macon,  in  France,  were  not  liable 
to  this  cutaneous  disease ;  and  that 
the  neighbouring  workmen,  when 
attacked  by  the  itch,  were  accus- 
tomed to  resort  to  these  mines, 
with  a  view  to  be  cured  of  their 
complaint :  thus,  the  tormenting 
irritation  speedily  ceased  j  the 
eruption  disappeared  j  and  the  skin 
became  perfectly  sound. 

Hence,  M.  Grille  was  led  to 
conjefture,  that  manganese  might 
be  employed  as  a  remedy  for  the 
itch.  He  therefore  formed  6  parts 
of  this  semi-metal  in  a  pulverized 
state,  and  lO  parts  of  fresh  hog's- 
lardj  into  an  unguent :  —  several 
|)ersons  troubled  with  this  disease 
were  direded  to  rub  such  ointment 
over  their  bodies  -,  at  the  same 
time,  the  usual  medicines  for  open- 
ing the  bowels,  were  administered  j 
and  the  malady  was,  in  a  few  days, 
completely  removed. 

JUNIPER  -  TREE.  —  Several 
useful  purposes,  to  which  the  fruit. 
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as  well  as  the  wood  of  this' valuable- 
shrub,  may  be  applied  With  ad- 
vantage, have  already  been  stated : 
and,  as  the  juniper  abounds  in  va- 
rious parts  of  England,  we  extra6fe 
the  following  fafts  relative  to  its 
more  extensive  utility  in  Finnland  j 
published  by  M.  Alop^us,  in  the 
**  TransaBions  of  the  Economical 
Society  ofPetersburgk." 

1 .  The  water  used  for  brewing 
malt-liquors,  is  previously  boiled 
with  juniper-twigs  5  which  are  be- 
lieved.to  improve  botli  the  salubri- 
ty and  flavour  of  the  beer. 

2.  The  leaves  are  employed  for 
fumigating  houses,  with  a  view  t& 
corred  foul  air,  or  expel  pernicious 
vapours. 

3.  Milk-vessfels  are  preferably 
made  of  juniper  wood,  which  is 
supposed  to  contribute  to  the  pre- 
servation of  milk  in  a  sweet  state^ 
and  to  render  it  more  palatable. — 
When  other  woods  are  used  .for 
such  vessels,  they  are,  for  the  same 
purposes,  washed  with  water  in 
which  juniper -twigs  have  been 
boiled. 

4.  Warm  decodions  of  this 
shrub  are  frequently  given  to  cows, 
and  sometime^  to  sheep  j  in  order 
to  enrich  the  quality,  and  increase 
the  quantity,  of  their  milk. 

Lastly,  juniper-berries  are  roast- 
ed", ground,  and  prepared  in  the 
manner  of  coffee,  for  which  they 
are  frequently  substituted  ;  afford- 
ing an  excellent  palliative  in  cal- 
culous and  gouty  complaints,— 
From  tliese  berries  may  also  be 
brewed  a  cheap,  wholesome,  and 
well- flavoured  beer,  by  the  follow- 
ing process,  which  has  but  lately  be- 
come generally  known  in  Sweden  : 
— Let  30lbs.  of  clean  juniper  berries 
be  pounded  in  a  mortar  (we  sup- 
pose, without  bruising  the  stooes), 
and  be  put  in  a  common  mash  tub, 
together 
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toother  with  2i  buckets  of  cold 
water;  suffering  the  whole  to  stand 
24  hours.  When  the  juice  of  the 
berries  is  sufficiently  extracted, 
the  liquor  must  be  drawn  off,  and 
boiled  in  a  copper,  being  carefully 
skimmed  during  the  ebullition.  A 
due  portion  of  hops  is  then  to  be 
boiled  with  a  little  of  the  wort ;  in- 
corporated with  the  whole  -,  and, 
as  soon  as  it  becomes  lukewarm, 
the  yeast  ought  to   be  added  in 


the  usual  raanner.  When  the  fer-: 
mentation  ceases,  the  beer  should 
be  poured  into  a  barrel  containing 
a  little  isinglass ;  and  carefullv  closed 
with  a  bung. — 8iich  beverage  is 
very  salubrious  and  aromatic ;  bqt; 
as  it  ferments  more  tardily  than 
common  malt  liquor,  it  is  apt  to 
become  sour :  hence,  M.  Alo- 
FMVs  advises  only  a  small  quanti- 
ty to  be  brewed  at  a  time. 
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KTLBURN- WATER,  is  a  sa- 
line mineral  fluid,  obtained  from  a 
spring  at  Kilburn-well,  about  two 
miles  from  the  end  of  Oxford- 
street,  London. 

lliis  water  was  formerly  in  great 
repute,  but  is  at  present  seldom 
employed.  Nevertheless,  it  pro- 
mises to  be  serviceable  in  cases  of 
habitual  costiveness,  where  power- 
ful laxatives  would  be  prodii6tive 
of  dangerous  consequences  ;  ns  it 
may  be  used  with  safety,  till  the 
intestines  liave  i'ecovered  their  na- 


tural tone.  It  may  farther  be  ad- 
vantageously taken  by  persons  of 
sedentary  lives,  who  are  peculiarly 
subjeft  to  hypochondriasis,  indiges- 
tion, and  other  disorders  arising 
from  relaxed  habits.  The  dose  is 
from  one  to  three  pints,  which 
should  be  drunk  at  short  intervals, 
till  it  produce  a  purgative  efff6t  r' 
and,  as  its  operation  is  very  slow,  if 
appears  to  be  eminently  calculated 
for  persons,  whose  stomachs  are  de- 
licate or  impaired. 
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LACKEY-MOTH,  or  Phaliem 
Bom  by X  Neus trice,  is  a  species  of 
motlithat  commits  great  depreda- 
tions on  fruit- trees  ;  around  the 
branches  of  which  it  deposits  nu- ' 
nierous  eggs,  that  exhibit  the  ap-' 
pearance  of  a  necklace.  These 
are  very  hard,  and  adhere  closely 
to  the  b^rk.j  so  that  it  becomes  ue- 
cessar/to  remove  them  by  a  kiiifej 
care  being  taken  to  spare  the  bark 


as  much  as  possible.  Next,  the, 
composition  and  powder  mention-r 
ed  in  the  article  Tree  (p.  238  oT 
this  vol.),  must  be  applied  to  evcnffj 
part  which  may  have  been  wouno^ 
eel  by  the  instrument. 

LETTER.— A  new  method  at 
copying  letters  has  lately  been  proj.^ 
posed;  wliich  is  certainly  less  ex*, 
peosive,  and  promises  to  be  nearly 
as  expeditious,  as  that  obtained  by 
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means  of  Copying  Machines  .•—■we 
have,  therefore  been  induced  to 
subjoin  the  following  dire6lions. 

Fir*t,  the  letter  to  be  copied,  must 
be  written  with  good  black  ink,  in 
which  a  little  sugar  has  been  dis- 
solved. Damp,  unsized  paper,  or 
such  as  has  previously  been  ren- 
dered sufEciendy  porous  by  sus- 
pending it  over  steam,  is  then  to 
be  adapted  to  the  size  of  such  let- 
ter, and  be  laid  on  the  writing, 
which  ought  to  be  in  a  dry  state. 
Several  clean  sheets  are  now  to  be 
arranged  on  the  copying  paper  j 
and  a  flat  iron,  moderately  heated, 
should  be  passed  uniformly  over 
the  whole,  ti.l  it  be  thoroughly 
dried. — If  the  original  be  written 
on  both  sides,  it  must  be  placed 
between  a  double  sheet  of  such  un- 
sized paper,  and  managed  in  the 
manner  above  dire6ted  -,  when  an 
exa6l  copy  will  be  pi'ocured.  In  this 
instance,  however,  the  iron  must 
be  applied  with  the  greatest  expe- 
dition, lest  the  unsized  paper  be- 
come too  dry,  or  communicate  its 
dampness  to  the  ink  )  in  which 
cases,  either  no  impression  would 
be  taken,  or  the  ink  would  sink  : 
lastly,  the  iron  ought  to  be  pressed 
on  the  paper  longer  than  is  usual 
for  single  sheets  j  in  order  that  the 
heat  may  be  regularly  diffused, 
and  the  full  effe6t  be  ensured. 

LIVERWORT.—All  the  indi- 
genous species  of  the  lichens  con- 
tain a  considerable  portion  of  viscid 
.  matter  j  which  has,  by  the  Earl  of 
DuNDONALD,  been  successfully 
converted  into  a  gum,  possessing  all 
the  properties  of  the  Senega,  at 
present  used  by  calico-printers.— 
These  vegetables  abound  chiefly 
on  trees,  growing  in  poor  stiff 
soils :  they  attain  to  maturity  in 
three  or  four  years ;  so  that  a  crop 
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may  be  taken  from  the  same  tree^ 
every  fourth  year. 

The  liverwort  is  furnished  witir 
an  exteriral  skin,  beneath  which  is 
found  a  green  resinous  substance  : 
the  remainder  is  composed  partly 
of  gum,  and  partly  of  an  animal 
fibrous  matter,  that  is  insoluble 
both  by  heat  and  the  aftion  of  al- 
kalies. In  order  to  extra6t  the  gum 
from  such  plants,  they  are  first  scald- 
ed two  or  three  times  in  boiling 
water  j  in  consequence  of  which, 
the  rind  or  skin  is  separated,  toge- 
ther with  the  greater  part  of  the 
resinous  ingredient.  The  vege- 
tables, thus  prepared,  are  next  put 
into  copper  vessels  and  boiled,  in 
the  proportion  of  lib.  to  2  gallons 
of  water,  for  four  or  five  hours  } 
half  or  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of 
soda  or  pearl-ashes,  or  half  a  pint 
of  volatile  alkali,  being  added  to 
every  pound.  The  boiling  is  con- 
tinued till  the  liquor  acquires  a 
gummy  consistence  j  when  it  is 
strained  through  a  hair  sieve,  and 
the  residuum  is  expressed  through 
hair-cloth  bags,  by  means  of  presses 
similar  to  those  used  by  tallow- 
melters. 

The  extract  thus  obtained,  is 
then  suffered  to  stand  for  10  or  12 
hours  i  after  which  it  is  strained, 
and  evaporated  in  lead  or  tin  ves- 
sels, placed  over  stoves  moderately 
heated  by  fuel,  or  by  the  steam  of 
hot  water,  till  it  be  of  a  proper 
consistence  for  block-printing.  If 
such  ^um,  hbwever,  be  intended 
for  making  ink,  manufafturin^  pa- 
per, or  staining  and  stiffening  silks, 
crapes,  gauze,  &c.  Lord  Dundon- 
ALD  observes  (in  his  Circular  Let- 
ter addressed  to  the  Calico  Printers 
of  Scotland),  that  no  alkaline  salts 
must  be  employed  for  extratfting 
the  liverwort  j  and  the  boiling  be 

con- 
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continued  for  a  longer  time,  and 
■witlj  a  moderate  degree  of  heat  : 
thus,  the  gummy  extraft  will  be- 
conie  nearly  colourless  j  but,  if  vo- 
latile alkali  be  used,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  substitute  iron  vessels 
for  those  made  of  copper. 

Lord  D.'s  gum  has  been  found 
to  answer  every  purpose  for  which 
it  was  designed  ;  as  its  preparation  is 
not  only  cheaper,  and  will  produce 
a  considerable  saving  of  money  an- 
nually sent  to  Senegal,  but  will 
^Iso  afford  employment  to  numer- 
ous women,  children,  and  others, 
in  colleding,  as  well  as  in  prepar- 
ing, the  lichens,  it  promises  to  be 
a  national  benefit. 

LOCK.— In  June,  1801,  a  pa- 
tent was  granted  to  Mr.  Holem- 
BERG,  for  his  inveption  of  locks  or 
fastenings  adapted  for  general  use, 
pa  a  new  and  improved  construc- 
tion.— ^The  external  form  of  the 
locks,  thus  manufad-lured,  corres- 
ponds with  those  in  common  use : 
internally,  however,  an  orbicular 
bolt  is  substituted  for  a  redilineal 
-one,  the  security  of  which  is  in- 
creased by  an  inside  tumbler  that 
is  fastened  by  a  flat  spring  bolt. 
The  whole  manufacture  of  this 
Jock  is  remarkable  for  its  simplicity 
3nd  ingenuity,  with  which  it  com- 
J)ines  the  important  advantage  of 
security;  so  that  this  contrivance 
justly  merits  the  preference. 

LOGIC,  is  the  art  of  thinking 
and  reasoning  with  judgment  and 
propriety  :  or,  it  may  be  defined  to 
be  the  history'  of  the  human  mind) 
?J)ecause  it  traces  the  progress  of 
Jcnowledge  from  the  first  and  most 
simple  conceptions,  through  all 
jLhcir  various  combinations,  grada- 
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tions,  and  the  inferences  that  are 
drawn  from  a  comparison  of  ideas. 
Logic  is,  doubtless,  one  of  the 
most  important  sciences  that  can 
be  impressed  on  the  young  mind  ^ 
inasmuch  as  it  unfolds  the  nature 
of  the  faculty  of  refledion,  while 
it  displays  the  proper  manner  in 
which  the  mental  power§  are  to  be 
exercised,  in  the  pursuit  of  truth 
and  knowledge.  Farther,  it  cau- 
tions us  against  those  errors  and 
mistakes  to  which  we  are  liable  in 
consequence  of  inattention  ;  while 
it  teaches  us  to  discriminate  be- 
tween real  and  apparent  truth ; 
being  thus  admirably  calculated  for 
the  investigation  of  interesting  sub- 
jects, both  of  literature  and  raora- 
hty  ;  as  it  enables  parties  to  deteft 
the  fallacy  of  Argument.  Wc 
could  with  pleasure  point  out  other 
essential  advantages,  resulting  from 
the  art  of  thinking  j  and,  though  a 
reference  has  been  made  from  oqr 
first  volume  to  this  article,  for  a 
farther  investigation  of  error  in  ar- 
guments, yet,  as  such  discussion 
would  lead  us  into  too  wide  a  field 
of  speculation,  we  refer  the  reader 
to  the  following  excellent  works, 
in  which  the  first  principles  of  rea- 
soning are  clearly  developed,  and 
the  juvenile  mind  is  taught  to  dis- 
tinguish between  tmth  and  false- 
hood.-—!. ''Elements  of  Logic,'* 
by  Prof.  Duncan,  of  Aberdeen, 
8vo.  ;  2.  Dr.  Tatham's  **  Chart 
and  Scale  of  Truth,  ly  which  fo 
find  the  Cause  of  Error"  &c. 
2  vols.  8vo. ;  and  3.  Mr.  Col- 
lar d's  "  Essentials  of  Logic" 
&c.     I2mo.    2d   edit.    pp.    2:^3, 
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•  MANURE.— The  utility  of  clay 
on  poor  lands  has  already  been 
stated  in  this  article,  vol.  iii.  p. 
101  :  we  now  submit  the  follow- 
ing fa  6t  to  the  consideration  of  our 
readers.— ^In  ther  2d  vol.  of  *'  Com- 
munications  to  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture,'" a  paper  is  inserted  on  the 
use  of  clay  and  marie,  by  Mr.  Jo- 
siAH  RoDWELL,  ou  whom  the 
Board  conferred  their  gold  medal. 
Thirty  years  since,  Mr.  R.  hired  a 
farm,  consisting  of  1400  acres,  the 
greater  part  of  which  was  poor 
ticath  land  :  during  that  period,  he 
'has  broken  up  and  manured  the 
soil  with  nearly  140,000  loads  of 
clay  and  marie,  at  the  expence  of 
4958I.:  his  indefatigable  labours 
have  been  amply  compensated,  and 
the  rental  of  the  farm  has  been  in- 
creased from  1501.  to  700I.  per 
annum. — Fads,  like  these,  demand 
most  serious  attention  j  and  those 
of  our  readers,  who  wish  to  ac- 
quire minute  information  respe6t- 
ing  Mr.  R.'s  management,  will 
consult  the  valuable  work  above 
cited. 

MERCURY.— This  mineral  be- 
ing of  extensive  utility,  both  in  the 
arts  and  in  medicine,  various  base 
metals  are  frequently  combined 
■with  it,  in  order  to  increase  its 
weight :  such  fraud  may,  how- 
ever, be  deteded  by  the  dull  asped 
"of  the  quicksilver;  by  its  tarnish- 
ing on  exposure  to  the  air  3  and  by 
the  black  sediment  deposited,when 
it  is  shaken  with  water,  in  a  bottle. 
The  substance,  chiefly  employed 
for  this  nefarious  pradice,  is  lead  ; 
a  very  large  proportion  of  which 
unites  with  mercury,  especially  if 
zinc  or  bismutii  be  previously 
added. 


In  order  to  ascertain  the  adul- 
teration with  lead,  <|uicksilver 
should  be  agitated  with  a  little  wai- 
ter }  after  which  the  fluid  must  be 
strained,  and  the  mercury  digested 
in  distilled  vinegar.  By  this  pro- 
cess, the  oxyd  of  lead  will  be  dis- 
solved, and  will  deposit  a  blackish 
precipitate  with  sulphurated  water. 
If  mercury  has  been  sophisticated 
with  bismuth,  the  latter  will  appear 
in  the  form  of  a  white  sediment  3 
on  pouring  a  solution  of  nitre,  pre- 
pared without  heat,  into  a  vessel 
containing  the  suspeded  metal  and 
distilled  water. — ^Tin  may  be  dis- 
covered, in  a  similar  manner,  by  a 
weak  solution  of  nitro -muriate  of 
gold,  which  produces  a  purple  se- 
diment 3  but  zinc  may  be  deteded 
by  simple  exposure  to  heat. 

MILDEW,  a  distempet-  which, 
from  its  clammy  nature,  is  equally 
injurious  to  trees  and  plants,  by 
closing  up  their  pores,  so  that  their 
perspiration  is  obstruded,  and  their 
growth  is  checked. — Contrary  to 
the  commonly  received  opinion, 
Mr.  Forsyth  has  observed,  that 
fruit-trees  are  more  liable  to  this 
malady,  when  planted  against 
South  and  West  walls,  than  those 
exposed  to  the  East  j  and,  by  re- 
moving such  diseased  trees  to 
North  or  East  walls,  -they  have 
perfedly  recovered. 

Where  danger  is  apprehended 
from  the  mildew,  Mr.  F.  advises 
the  trees  to  be  sprinkled  with  urine 
and  lime-water  J  but,  if  the  young 
shoots  be  much  infeded,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  wash  them  with  a 
woollen  cloth,  dipped  in  the  mix- 
ture, which  has  been  specified  in 
the  article  Blight  (p.  3P9,  of  this 
Supplement),  with  a  view  to  clear 

them 
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them  of  all  glutinous  or  viscid  mat- 
ters; so  that  their  exhalatiou  may 
not  be  impeded. 

MILL. — In  September,  1801,  a 
patent  was  granted  to  Mr.  Zacha- 
RiAH  Bar R ATT,  for  a  portable 
mill,  designed  .to  grind  corn  ;  and 
which  may  be  worked  either  by 
wind,  water,  or  horses.  This  con- 
trivance ditfers  from  the  common 
mills,  chiefly  in  the  following  par- 
ticulars :  1 .  That  its  size  may  be 
enlarged,  or  reduced  according  to 
circumstances ;  the  whole  running 
on  castors  J  2.  The  mill-shaft  is 
-moved  by  a  crown  wheel,  contain- 
ing three  notched  orbits,  each  being 
at  some  distance  within  the  other  j 
and  which  wheel  may,  by  a  slight 
alteration,  be  constructed  so  as  to 
be  set  in  motion,  either  by  sails, 
■by  horses,  or  by  water;  and  lastly, 
the  machine  may,  if  required,  be 
conveniently  eretted  at  the  gable 
end  of  a  barn. — A  more  particular 
account  of  this  mechanical  inven- 
tion is  given  in  the  l6th  volume  of 
the  "  Repertory  of  Arts,''  &c.  where 
the  apparatus  is  illustrated  vvitli  an 
engraving. 

Another  patent  was  lately  grant- 
ed to  Mr.  Thomas  Wkight,  for 
a  Hand  Stone  Cor?i  Mill.  The 
frame  of  the  machine  is  three  feet 
square,  and  three  and  a  half  feet  in 
height:  the  stones  are  18  inches  in 
diameter,  and  are  inclosed  in  a 
tub,  supported  by  two  crass-bear- 
ers.    Beneath  these  stones,  there 
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is  a  lever,  in  which  is  inserted  an 
iron  pia;  that  passes  through  the 
centre  of  the  bed-stones,  and  com- 
municates with  various  machinery, 
•  that  sets  the  whole  in  motion.— 
Our  limits  not  permitting  us  to  de- 
tail its  constituent  parts,  we  can 
only  add,  that  a  drawer  containing 
three  sieves  is  placed  under  the 
stones,  for  the  reception  and  sifting 
of  the  meal.  The  price  of  this 
mill  is  l6,  or,  with  the  drawers 
and  sieves,  17  guineas  ;  and  the 
machine  is  asserted  to  grind  six 
bushels  of  grain,  in  one  day,  with 
perfed  ease.T— A  farther  account  of 
Mr.  W.'s  ingenious  contrivance 
may  be  found  in  the  3Sth  vol.  of 
"  Annals  of  Agriculture,''  where 
his  description  is  illustrated  with 
an  appropriate  plate — See  also 
Water-mills  j  in  tliis  Appendix. 
MOSS.-T-This  vegetable  produc- 
tion being  very  detrimental  to  the 
growth  and  health  of  fruit-trees, 
Mr.  Forsyth  advises  it  to  be  care- 
fully removed  in  the  months  of 
February  or  March;  after  which 
the  scraped  trees  must  be  washed 
with  a  mixture  of  fresh  cow-dung, 
urine,  and  soap-suds. — If  this  ope- 
ration be  repeated  in  autumn,  when 
the  ti-ees  are  destitute  of  leaves,  it 
will  not  only  prevent  the  produc- 
tion of  moss,  but  will  also  destroy 
the  eggs  of  numerous  inseiS^s,  tliat 
would  otherwise  be  hatched ;  while 
it  contributes  essentially  to  promote 
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NETTLE.  — '  Some  interesting 
experiments  have  lately  been  made 
by  M.  Zannetini,  in  Italy  ;  from 
which  it  appears;  that  the  lowers 


and  seeds  of  tlie  GomnxMi  Nettle 
may,  with  efficacy,  be  substituted 
for  tlie  Peruvian  bark,  in  all  febrile 
affeftions,  especially  in  tertian  and 
F  f  4  (^u^ruu 
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quartan  agues.  This  native  vege- 
table operates  more  speedily  than 
the  foreign  barkj  and,  in  large 
doses,  induces  a  lethargic  sleep :  the 
portion  to  be  given,  ought  never  to 
exceed  one  dram,  and  should  be 
administered  in  wine,  two  or  three 
times  in  the  course  of  24  hours.— 
The  same  cautions,  that  are  neces- 
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sary  in  the  use  of  the  Peruvimi 
bark,  are  likewise  to  be  observed 
in  taking  the  seeds  and  flowers  of 
the  nettle.  Lastly, M,  Zannj&tini 
recommends  a  slight  infusion  of 
the  latter,  in  wine,  as  an  excellent 
preservative  for  those  who  reside 
in  marshy  and  unwholesome  situa- 
tions. 
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OIL. — In  April,  1792,  a  patent 
was  granted  to  Mr.  Cha.Oower, 
for  his  method  of  depurating  and 
improving  animal  oil.  He  directs 
equal  quantities  of  oil,  and  of  water 
previously  acidulated  with  a  due 
proportion  of  vitriolic  acid,  to  be 
poured  into  a  barrel  or  other  vessel, 
which  must  be  placed  near  a  fire, 
and  briskly  agitated,  in  order  to 
unite  the  two  fluids.  The  liquor 
is  then  passed  into  pans,  with  a 
▼iew  to  complete  the  solution  of 
the  gelatinous  parts  ;  and  that  the 
water  may  sink  to  the  bottom ; 
when  the  clear  oil  is  decanted. 
Should,  however,  the  oil  intended 
to  be  purified  have  a  turbid^  or 
ropy  appearance,  the  patentee  di- 
rects equal  parts  of  such  liquid, 
and  pure  water,  to  be  mixed  with 
a  little  yeast,  and  shaken  in  the 
manner  above-mentioned.  When 
the  fermentation  ceases,  the  whole 
must  be  poured  into  similar  pans, 
where  all  feculent  particles  will 
subside,  and  the  pure  oil  float  on 
the  surface,  whence  it  may  be  drawn 
off  for  use. 

OPODELDOC,  a  well-known 
liniment,  which  is  prepared  by  di- 
gesting 3  parts  of  soap  in  16  parts 
of  the  spirit  of  rosemary,  till  the 
former  be  dissolved  >    when  one 


part  of  camphor  should  be  incor- 
porated with  the  whole. — ^This  un- 
guent is  of  great  service  in  bruises, 
rheumatic  affections,  and  similar 
painful  complaints  j  but,  being 
very  volatile,  it  ought  to  be  kept 
in  bottles  closely  stopped,  to  pre- 
vent the  access  of  air. 

ORNITHOLOGY,  is  that 
science  which  treats  of  birds  ;  de- 
scribing their  form,  animal  econo- 
my, and  various  uses. 

Having  already  specified  the  na- 
tural habits,  as  well  as  the  useful 
purposes,  together  with  the  opposite 
qualities,  of  the  feathered  tribe,  un- 
der many  individual  names  of  birds, 
and  especially  those  which  are  na- 
tives of  Britain,  in  the  preceding 
alphabet  of  this  work,  we  shall, 
at  present,  only  subjoin  a  few  ge- 
neral observations,  and  conclude 
with  an  enumeration  of  the  most 
remarkable  objects  of  this  class  ;  the 
characters  cf  which  have  been 
stated  in  vol.  i.  p.  58. 
.  Although  birds  are,  by  their  pe- 
culiar form,  distinguished  from  all 
other  creatures,  yet  xh€\Y  internal 
siruSiure,  in  many  respeds  coin- 
cides with  that  of  mammillary  ani- 
mals. Thus,  both  have  a  heart 
with  two  ventricles  and  two  auri- 
cles 3  red,  warm  blood  3  and  solid 
bones  \ 
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bones ;  but  which,  in  the  former, 
are  almost  uniformly  hollow,  and 
contain  no  marrow.  Through 
these  concave  bones,  the  air  com- 
municates with  the  lungs,  that 
are  grown  together  with  the  back 
and  the  ribs }  being  conne<Sed 
with  different  cellular  webs,  whit  h 
serve  as  reservoirs  of  air. — ^I'he 
flesh  of  birds  also  resembles  that  of 
the  raammillary  tribe ;  but  the 
urine  of  the  former,  though  secret- 
ed in  the  kidnies,  is  evacuated  by 
the  same  canal  through  which  their 
excrements  are  discharged  :  nor  is 
tiieir  bile  coUeded  in  a  peculiar 
gall-bladder ;  for  it  is,  in  most  in- 
stances, conveyed  from  the  liver 
directly  to  the  intestines. 

The  stomach  of  birds  is  either 
furnished  with  a  hard  membrane 
for  grinding  their  food  3  which  is 
the  case  with  all  such  as  subsist  on 
grain  j  or,  it  has  the  power  of  dis- 
Bolving  their  aliment,  by  the  gas- 
tric liquor  secreted  in  all  carnivor- 
ous birds,  being  similar  to  that 
found  in  the  digestive  organs  of 
men  and  quadrupeds  j  but  the  for- 
mer possess  the  advantage  of  spon- 
taneously vomiting  hair,  feathers, 
and  otlier  indigestible  matters. 

The  instinct  displayed  by  every 
species  of  birds,  in  constructing 
permanent  and  artificial  nests,  in 
the  most  appropriate  spots,  de- 
serves the  admiration  of  contem- 
plative minds  j  though  sucli  proofs 
of  providential  care,  and  wisdom, 
are  often  regarded  with  indiffer- 
ence :  this  extraordinary  effort  to 
propagate  their  species,  in  the  most 
convenient  manner,  is  the  more 
remarkable,  as  almost  every  genus 
of  tliesc  creatures  build  habitations 
of  a  peculiar  form,  and  with  the 
most  proper  materials.  Another 
diversity  prevails  in  the  shape,  cu- 
Jour,  and  number  of  their  eggs ; 
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the  deficiency  of  which  the  female 

supplies,  in  case  one  or  more  have 
been  robbed  from  her  nest.  Nor 
is  the  migrator)'  instin6t  of  many 
birds,  in  autumn,  less  surprizing ; 
for,  at  tlie  approach  of  winter, 
they  often  retire  to  more  genial 
climes,  in  order  to  avoid  the  bard- 
ships  arising  from  cold  weather 
and  want  of  food  j  botli  being  re- 
moved on  their  return  in  the 
spring.  This  wonderful  propen- 
sity is  evident,  even  in  t  lose  crea* 
tures  which  are  confined  in  cages ; 
and  which,  at  that  season  evince 
an  unusual  degree  of  anxiety  and 
turbulence,  in  their  captive  state. 

Lastly,  it  deserves  to  be  noticed, 
that  all  birds  arc  once,  and  many  / 
kinds  of  them  twice,  annually,  sub- 
jeft  to  a  change  oJ'  tiieir  featiiers, 
which  is  commonly  termed  the 
moulting  season  :  this  distemper 
arises  from  an  obstru6U(»n  in  the 
alimentary  du6ts  of  the  quills,  be- 
neath which  nutritive  matter  accu- 
mulates, and  thus  forcibly  propeis 
the  feathers.  At  this  period,  birds 
appear  diseased,  or  in  a  state  simi- 
lar to  that  proceeding  from  the 
obstructed  oleaginous  gland,  which 
is  situated  above  their  fimdaraent ; 
and  which  secretes  an  oily  fluid 
designed  to  lubricate  their  downy 
coat ;  thus  enabling  I  hem  to  resist 
moisture. 

Without  these  charming  warb- 
lers, the  most  beautiful  and  fertile 
regions  of  the  earth  would  t^xhibit 
a  silent,  and  often  dismal,  scenery- 
How  much,  therefore,  are  mankind 
indt  bted  to  these  airy  companions 
of  their  journey  through  life  I — 
Male  birds  greatly  surpass  the  fe- 
males in  beauty,  song,  and  size ; 
excepting  in  those  of  prey  j  where, 
in  general,  the  contrary  prevails. 
Many  species  of  the  winged  tribe 
are  so  remarkably  docile,  as  to  imi- 
tate 
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tate  hiimah  speech,  and  to'  learn 

melodious  tunes.  But,  indepen- 
dently of  the  pleasure  thence  de- 
rived, they  are  farther  of  material 
service  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  coun- 
try, more  especially  in  hot  climates, 
by  destroying  myriads  of  insedis, 
and  devouring  carcasses  ;  which 
would  otherwise  prove  an  intole- 
rable nuisance.  The  occasional 
mischief  and  damage  committed  by 
some  kinds  of  birds,  on  the  fruits 
of  fields  and  gardens,  is  amply 
counterbalanced  by  their  extensive 
services  in  general.  Hence,  nume- 
rous species  which  furnish  us,  either 
with  their  palatable  flesh  and  eggs, 
or  with  their  useful  feathers,  have 
been  gradually  domesticated,  so  as 
-to  become  the  inmates  of  ourhabi- 
.tations  ;  and  particularly  those 
which  recommend  themselves,  ei- 
ther by  their  beautiful  plumage, 
or  by  the  sweetness  of  their  har- 
monious strains. 

In  order  to  afford  a  view  of  the 
principal  kinds  belonging  to  this 
interesting  class  of  animals,  we 
liave  been  induced  to  present  the 
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reader  with  the  following  arrange^ 
ment  : 

I.  Domestic  and  Tame  Birds -.^^ 
Cock  and  Hen  ;  Turkey  ;  Goose; 
Duck  j  Swan  ;  Pigeon  5  Peacocb; 
Pheasant ;  Guinea-hen,  &c. 

II.  Wild,  useful  Birds: — ^Bas- 
tard J  Woodcock  J  Grouse  J  Heath- 
cock  ;  Partridge  ;  Quail  ;  Lark  5 
Throstle ;  Ortolan ;  Starling,  &c. 

III.  Singing  Birds  : — Nightin- 
gale ;  Hedge-sparrow  J  Red- breast; 
White  and  Yellow  Wagtail;  Wren ; 
Gold-6res ted  Wren;  Canary-bird; 
Greiiter  Red-pole;  Cliaffinch  and 
Brambling;  Goldfinch;  Siskin; 
Fly-catcher ;  Bullfinch ;  Green- 
finch ;  Titmouse;  Swallow,  &c, 

IV.  Marshy  and  Aquatic  Birds  : 
-—Crane;  Stork;  Grey  Heion ; 
Bittern;  Gull;  King-fisher;  Snipe; 
Lapwing ;  Water-hen,  &c. 

V.  Birds  of  prey  : — Eagle ;  Fal- 
con; Owl ;  Butcher-bird  ;  Raven; 
Crow  ;  Jack-daw ,  Magpie  ;  Nut- 
cracker; Garrulous  Roller;  Wood- 
pecker; Bee- eater;  Haw-finch; 
Oriole  or  *  Cherry-bird;  Sparrow^ 
&c. 


.PAINT.— In  February  1799,  a 
patent  was  granted  to  Mr.  Joseph 
TiDMARSH,  for  his  invention  of  a 
compound,which  may  be  either  sub- 
stituted for  paint,  or  be  mixed  with 
other  pigments,  for  enlarging  their 
quantity,  or  reducing  their  price. 
-The  patentee  dire6ts  the  following 
articles  to  be  pulverized,  namely  ; 
.glass,  burnt  day,  the  slag  of  glass, 
.copper,  ii'on,  or  other  manufado- 
f*ies  3  marble,  spar,  flint,  or  siniilar 


vitrefiable  or  calcareous  earths. 
The  powders,"  thus  obtained,  may 
be  employed  as  a  paint  with  the  li- 
quids commonly  used  in  mixing 
colours ;  or  they  may  be  immedi- 
ately incorporated  with  any  kind  of 
paint. 

M.  Darcet  has  found,  that  the 
succeeding  ingredients  and  proj>or- 
tions  form  an  excellent  white  paint, 
•that  may  be  generally  substituted 
for  oil-paint,  without  producing 
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wsy  of   its  numerous  inconveni- 
cncies : 

Avolrdupohe. 

The  curds  of  milk,  well 

drained     -      -      -     -     5  oz. 
Slacked  lime      -      -     -     |  oz. 
Whiting     -      -      -     -     10  oz. 
Fine  pulverized  charcoal     1  dram. 
Water     -     -     -      -      -     3  oz. 

The  following  preparation,  how- 
«ver,appears  to  be  more  simple, and 
is  equally  efficacious  :  it  was  first 
published  in  the  **  Bihliotheque 
Pkysico-economique,"  for  1792,  by 
M.  LiiDicKE  5  who  has  employed 
it  with  great  success  for  painting 
iiellings,  gates,  doors,  and  even 
furniture.  He  direfts  fresh  curds 
to  be  bruised  in  an  earthen  pan,  or 
in  a  mortar;  after  which  they  must 
be  mixed  with  an  equal  portion  of 
slacked  lime  :  the  result  will  be  a 
white  fluid,  that  may  be  applied 
tvith  as  much  facility  as  varnish  ; 
but  it  will  be  necessary  to  employ 
such  mixture  on  the  same  day,  as 
it  dries  very  speedily,  and  is  apt  to 
become  too  thick,  if  it  be  kept  24 
hours. — He  observes  that  Arme- 
nian bole,  ochre,  and  all  pigments 
that  are  miscible  with  lime,  may 
be  incorporated  in  various  propor- 
tions, according  to  the  colour  to  be 
communicated  ;  but  some  caution 
is  necessary,  in  making  such  addi- 
tion, to  use  the  smallest  possible 
quantity  of  water  ;  as  the  painting 
will  otherwise  be  less  durable. 

When  two  coats  of  this  paint 
have  been  applied,  it  may  be  po- 
lished with  a  piece  of  woollen 
cloth,  or  other  proper  substance  j 
in  consequence  of  whicli,  it  will 
become  as  bright  as  any  varnish  : 
and,  if  the  ceiling,  &cc.  be  exposed 
to  moisture,  it  should  be  coated 
with  the  whites  of  eggs  j  by  which 
expedient  it  will  become  as  durable 
as  oil-painting.    The  principal  ad^ 
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vantages,  derived  from  the  use  of 
this  substitute,  consist  in  its  cheap- 
ness, and  the  facility  with  which 
the  two  coats  may  be  applied,  and 
polished ;  one  day  being  sufficient 
for  both  operations.  Hence,  it  de- 
serves the  attention  of  those  whose 
lung*^  cannot  support  the  disagree- 
able smell  arising  from  oil-paint; 
and  who  are  not  dispojied  to  en- 
courage the  extravagant  charges  of 
house-painters. ' 

PARSNEP.— -This  fibrous  root 
possess  ng  a  peculiar  sweetness. 
Prof.  Hermbstaedt  was  induced 
to  make  various  experiments,  with 
the  view  of  extracting  sugar.  He 
caused  a  parcel  of  such  roots, 
weighing  :W:lbs.  to  be  pounded  in 
a  stone  mortar,  with  the  addition 
of  a  little  cold  water ;  after  which 
the  juice  was  expressed,  the  resi- 
duum washed  in  pure  water,  and 
likewise  submitted  to  the  a«5tion  of 
a  press :  tlie  result  was  a  turbid, 
sweet  liquor.  After  standing  in  a 
cool  place  for  a  few  days,  till  it  be- 
came clear,  and  evaporating  it  over 
a  moderate  fire.  Prof.  H.  obtained 
5|-lbs.  of  an  agreeable  syrup. 

PJEAT.— In  the  igth  vol.  of  the 
**  TrunsaCiions  of  the  Society  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Jrts,"  &c, 
we  meet  with  a  description  of  au 
implement  contrived  by  Thomas 
EccLESTON,  Esq.  of  Scaretbrick- 
hall,  Lancashire,  it  is  denomi- 
nated a  Peat-iorcr,  and  is  designed 
for  draining  boggy  land  :  as  its  ap- 
plication has  been  attended  with 
uncommon  success,  we  have  given 
an  engraved  figure  representing  its 
construdtion. 

DescripfloJi  of  Mr.  Ecci.ESTON*S 
Peat-iorcr, 

(Fig.  4.  Plate  I.  Supplement), 

•  A,  is  the  cutter  of  the  borer, 
^N'hich  penetrates  the  peat. 

B,  ii 
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B,  is  the  body  of  the  borer,  six 
inches  in  diameter. 

G,  the  aperture,  through  which 
the  peat,  introduced  by  boring,  is 
cxtra6ted  from  the  ground. 

D,  represents  a  portion  of  the 
iron  bar  of  the  borer ;  to  the  upper 
part  of  which  a  cross  handle  is  to 
be  affixed. 

It  frequently  happens,  that  the 
bottoms  of  drains  and  ditches, 
when  newly  cut,  rise  so  consider- 
ably from  the  pressure  of  the  sub- 
jacent waters,  as  to  be  nearly  filled 
up,  and  conse(]uently  to  impede  the 
course  of  that  fluid  which  they 
were  intended  to  carry  off  j  so  that 
the  work  is  rendered  inefFedual. 
To  prevent  such  accidents,  re- 
course is  generally  had  to  a  com- 
mon auger,  or. even  to  a  pole, 
which  procures  a  temporary  pas- 
sage for  the  water ;  but,  the  peat 
being  thus  pressed  only  in  a  lateral 
direction,  ivithout  being  cut,  the 
sides  speedily  close  j  and  the  course 
of  the  fluid  again  becomes  ob- 
struiSled.  Mr.  Eccleston's  im- 
plement, therefore,  is  calculated 
to  remove  such  impediment  ;  for, 
by  means  of  his  auger,  a  cylindri- 
cal column  of  peat,  six  inches  in 
diameter,  will  be  completely  cut 
out  and  removed  j  thus  affording 
a  free  passage  to  the  confined  wa- 
ter, for  a  considerable  length  of 
time.  Hence,  the  expence  of  drain- 
ing boggy  lands  may  be  consider- 
ably reduced  ;  and  they  will  even- 
tua-lly  be  rendered  so  firm,  that  the 
first  drains  will  stand  unimpaired. 

The  proper  depth,  to  which  the 
peat-borer  should  descend,  must 
be  regulated  by  the  situation  of  the 
soil : — where  moss- lands  are  very 
low,  and  liable  to  be  inundated,  it 
will  be  advisable  to  penetrate  only 
to  such  a  depth  as  will  be  suffici- 
ent to  drain  the  surface ;  because 
deep  boring  would  cause  it  to  gink 
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so  low,  as  to  be  overflown  by  every 

sudden  shower  of  rain. 

PICHURIM  BEANS  are  the 
fruit  of  the  Fala  Pichurim,  a  na- 
tive of  South  America ;  and  of 
which  there  are  two  varieties, 
known  under  the  names  o^  the 
Greater  and  Lesser  Pichurim  Beans, 
The  pods  of  the  latter  contain  a 
gross  oil,  which  is  obtained  by 
bruising  and  submitting  them  to 
the  adion  of  a  press.  The  former, 
when  reduced  to  powder,  yield  aa 
essential  oil  by  distillation. 

These  beans  possess  considerable 
astringent  properties,  and  were  for- 
merly employed,  in  doses  of  ten 
grains  reduced  to  powder,  in  diar- 
rhoeas and  dysenteries. 

PLANTS.—A  simple  method 
of  conveying  shrubs,  and  young 
trees,  from  distant  climates,  has 
lately  been  published  by  M.  Char- 

PENTIER     DE     CaUSSIGNX.         He 

direds  a  box  to  be  provided,  of  a 
sufficient  capacity,  according  to 
the  number  of  plants  intended  for 
transportation.  Some  light  earth, 
moderately  moistened,  is  then  to 
be  spread  at  the  bottom,  to  the 
thickness  of  ^fteen  lines,  or  from 
ope  to  two  inches.  The  young 
trees  should  now  be  taken  out  of 
the  ground,  together  with  ^heir 
roots,  and  the  soil  adhering  tQ 
them  :  after  cutting  off  tlie  extre- 
mities of  the  roots,  and  also  of  such 
branches  as  are  in  a  growing  state, 
they  must  be  carefully  placed  be- 
tween two  strata  of  earth ;  when 
the  box  should  be  closed.  As  tiie 
plants  are  apt  to  become  dry  during 
the  voyage,  in  consequence  of 
which  their  vegetative  principle 
would  be  endangered,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  perforate  the  lid  of 
the  box  with  several  holes,  through 
which  they  may  occasionally  be 
supplied  with  water )  and  then  bt? 
closed  with  wooden  pegs>  in  order 

to 
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to  secure  the  plants  from  the  ef- 
feds  of  cold  and  moisture.  This 
method  has  been  successfully  prac- 
tised by  M.  de  C.  with  the  most 
4elicate  shrubs,  which  uniformly 
prospered,  after  having  lain  several 
months  in  close  boxes. 

PLANT-LOUSE.— These  ver- 
mln  are  very  detrimental  to  trees, 
by  devoiiring  botli  their  foliage  and 
fruit :  hence,  they  ought  to  be  ex- 
terminated at  an  early  period  of 
their  existence.  —  Mr.  Forsyth 
recommends  two  parts  of  fine 
wood-ashes  to  be  mixed  with  one 
part  of  unslacked  lime,  reduced  to 
powder ;  which  must  be  thrown 
on  the  under-side  of  the  leaves  in- 
fested with  the  inse6s,  by  means 
of  a  common  dredging- box,  till 
they  are  completely  covered.  This 
mixture  should  be  applied  early  in 
the  morning,  before  the  dew  is 
evaporated,  that  the  powder  may 
adhere  more  firmly;  and  which 
roust  farther  be  suffered  to  remain 
on  the  leaves,  for  three  or  four 
days. 

Unslacked  lime  is  then  to  be 
incorporated  with  soft  water,  in  the 
proportion  of  half  a  peck  .to  32 
gallons ;  and  the  mixture  stirred 
two  or  three  times  in  24  hours,  for 
tliree  or  four  successive  days.  After 
the  lime  has  subsided,  the  trees 
must  be  copiously  watered  with 
this  liquid ;  care  being  taken  to 
throw  a  considerable  part  of  it  on 
the  lower  side  of  the  leaves.  The 
irrigation  must  be  repeated  once 
every  day,  for  a  week ;  a  pra6ice 
by  which  the  plant-lice  will  be 
efFedua  1  lydest  roy  ed . 

PRlVl^l^are  certain  places  of 
retirement,  which  require  no  far- 
ther definition. — As  they  frequent- 
ly emit  an  odour  alike  inconvenient 
and  unwholesome,  either  from 
iiegled  in  cleansing  them,  or  from 
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the  low  situation  of  the  houses  to 
which  they  may  be  annexed,  such 
fetor  may  be  destroyed  by  throw- 
ing into  them  a  mixture  of  lime- 
water  and  a  ley  of  ashes j  or  of 
soap-suds:  thus,  the  most  offensive 
exhalations  may  be  effedually  re- 
moved, at  a  trifling  expence.  By 
a  similar  process,  vessels  may  be 
kept  in  the  apartments  of  the  sick, 
where  night-chairs  cannot  be  easily- 
procured,  without  emitting  the 
least  offensive  smell :  for,  if  5  or 
61bs.  of  quick-hme,  a  small  quan- 
tity of  ashes,  and  two  buckets  of 
water,  be  thrown  into  a  tub,  adapt- 
ed for  the  purpose  by  a  proper  lid, 
such  composition  will  effe(5tualiy 
prevent  any  fetid  effluvia ;  and  the 
feculent  matter,  thus  neutralized, 
becomes  an  excellent  manure- 
See  also  Close-stool  :  vol.  ii. 

PrxUNlNG.— Of  this  import- 
ant point  of  horticulture,  we  have 
formerly  given  an  outline  which, 
together  with  the  directions  inter- 
spersed in  the  accounts  of  indivi- 
dual tre&s,  was  deemed  sufficient 
for  the  information  of  readers,  iti 
general.  Nevertheless  we  have, 
at  the  request  of  several  corres- 
pondents, been  induced  to  add  a 
few  supplementary  hiiits,  which 
are  chiefly  derived  from  our  own 
experience  J  because  the  practical 
suggestions  obtained  from  the 
works  of  Mr.  Bucknall,  and 
Mr,  Forsyth,  have  already  been 
communicated  in  the  progress  of 
this  work,  under  a  variety  of  arti- 
cles, connected  ehher  with  parti- 
cular trees,  or  with  different  sub- 
jects relative  to  orcharding. 

The  proper  age,  and  season,  for 
pruning  fruit-trees y  is  of  the  first 
consequence ;  as  we  seldom  meet 
with  an  orchard  which,  in  this  re- 
spect, has  been  judiciously  ma- 
naged. To  ensure  success,  there  is 
'    required 
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required  not  only  the  eye  of  tth  Sc* 
curate  observer,  but  also  a  com- 
plete knowledge  of  the  various 
kinds  of  fruit-bearing  trees,  their 
peculiar  nature,  and  habits  j  be- 
cause almost  evei-y  sort  must  be 
treated  in  a  different  manner. 
Many  of  these  commonly  produce 
their  fruit  on  the  shoots  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  such  as  peaches,  ne6ta- 
rines,&c.  J  others  again, onbranches 
which  have  attained  the  age  of  3,  5, 
15,  or  20  years  ;  for  instance,  pears, 
plums,  cherries,  &:c. — For  the  pro- 
per nursing  and  training  of  all  these 
trees,  it  will  be  indispensably  re- 
quisite to  attend  to  this  circum- 
stance, that  a  sufficient  portion  of 
fertile  wood  be  left  in  every  part : 
at  the  same  time,  it  would  be  pre- 
judicial to  the  growth  and  health  of 
a  tree,  to  leave  too  many  useless 
branches,  which  only  tend  to  ex- 
haust their  nutritive  powers,  and 
eventually  to  accelerate  their  de- 
cay. 

On  the  whole.  It  deserves  to  be 
noticed,  that  peaches,  iie(5iarines, 
apricots,  cherries,  and  plums,  will 
thrive  more  vigorously,  when  they 
are  pruned  with  a  sparing  hand  ; 
as,  otherwise,  they  are  apt  to  I'leed 
profusely,  or  to  part  with  such  a 
quantity  of  gum,  as  will  often 
prove  fatal  :  hence,  the  safest  me- 
thod is,  to  remove  only  the  super- 
fluous sprigs  as  soon  as  they  ap- 
pear, and  not  to  cut  otf  those  new 
shoots,  which  may  be  required 
to  fill  up  vacant  spaces  on  the 
wail.  By  such  management,  the 
trees  above  alluded  to,  may  be  pre- 
served in  a  prosperous  condition  j 
and  they  will  grow  with  greater 
regularity,  and  less  trouble,  than 
by  the  common  method  of  clipping 
them  promiscuously. 

Apple  and  pear-trees  ought  to  be 
treated,  during  the  summer,  in  a 
similar  manner  ;  but,  in  the  win- 
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ter,  they  require  a  different  pr^M 
cess.  Por,  as  peaches  and  ne6ta- 
rines  bear  their  fruits  mostly  oa 
the  annual  branches,  these  must 
be  lopped  according  to  the  degree 
of  strength  observed  in  the  indivi- 
dual tree  j  so  that  they  may  be  left 
in  a  state  sufficiently  vigorous  to 
produce  new  shoots  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year:  on  the  contrary, 
pear,  apple,  plum,  and  cheny- 
trees,  yielding  their  fruits  on  the 
young  sprigs  that  proceed  from 
boughs  of  several  years  growth, 
they  should  not  be  pruned  j  because 
branches  which  naturally  abound 
with  these  sprouts,  would  thus  in- 
crease the  wood,  but  never  afford 
a  proportionate  addition  of  fruit. — 
And,  as  it  frequently  happens,  that 
the  flower-buds  appear  first  on  the 
extremity  of  the  last  year's  sprig, 
such  cutting  of  the  branches  would 
deprive  the  tree'  of  its  future  blos- 
soms. 

With  respe6l  to  the  pruning  of 
high  or  lofty  trees,  we  shall  briefly 
observe,  that  their  branches  ought 
not  to  be  curtailed  or  removed, 
unless  they  grow  too  luxuriantly 
and  irregularly  on  one  side  of  the 
stem,  so  as  to  deprive  the  collate- 
ral boughs  of  the  necessary  supply 
of  sap  J  on  account  of  which,  other 
parts  of  the  tree  would  remain  de- 
ficient 3  or  its  roots  might  be  too 
much  weakened :  in  this  case,  it 
will  be  advisable  to  lop  a  branch  to 
such  extent,  as  may  be  deemed  re- 
quisite for  the  produdion  of  lateral 
boughs,  in  order  to  supply  the  open 
or  naked  sides.  These  observa- 
tions, however,  apply  ^jr  to  apple 
and  pear-trees,  which'^oot  forth 
their  blossoms  from  the  branchy 
wood,  after  it  has  attained  the  age 
of  Several  years  :  on  the  contrary, 
most  kinds  of  stojiefntit  would, 
after  such  pruning,  part  with  their 
gum,  and  speedily  perish, 
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RAT. — A  patent  was  lately 
granted  to  Mr.  BosauEx,  for  his 
method  of  preventing  the  nuisance, 
and  pernicious  efFeds  of  rats,  on 
ship-board,  &c.  This  important 
obje«^  is  to  be  attained,  by  filling 
up  the  vacant  spaces  between  the 
pianks,  lining,  and  timber  of  ships, 
with  hot  or  melted  pitch,  tempered 
with  a  little  tar,  to  render  it  less 
brittle,  and  more  tenacious  :  at 
thtf  same  time,  to  increase  its  adhe- 
sion and  durability,  the  patentee 
dirc6ts  cork -shavings,  charcoal- 
du,st,  and  ox  or  other  animal  hair, 
to  be  incorporated  with  the  compo- 
sition/ By  such  contrivance,  all 
rats  will  not  only  be  effedtually  re- 
pelled, and  consequently  the  de- 
stru6tive  effcds  of  these  vermin 
living,  breeding,  dying,  and  rotting 
between  the  ship's  timber,  be 
avoided,  but  the  safety  of  the  ves- 
sel will  also  be  ensured  :  for,  in 
case  a  plank  should  start,  he  asserts, 
that  no  water  can  penetrate  through 
the  composition. 

The  following  preparation  has 
also  recently  been  recommended 
for  expelling  rats :  it  consists  in 
mixing  the  expressed  juice  of  the 
stalk  or  leaves  of  the  Deadly  Night- 
sliade  with  wlieaten  flour,  or  oat- 
meal :  the  paste  must  be  cut  in 
small  pieces,  which  are  to  be  placed 
in  the  holes  or  tracks  frequented 
by  these  depredators  j  and,  though 
they  will  i^ot  eat  such  nauseous 
food,  yet  its  odour  is  to  them  so 
extremely  offensive,  that  they  will 
speedily  quit  the  premises. 

KED  INK.— Although  we  liave 
already  (vol  iii.  p,  483)  inserted 
two  methods  of  preparing  Red 
Ink,  yet  as  it  appears  trom  the  ex- 
periment made  by  one  of  our  cor- 


respondents,that  tlie  secofid  pTocciij 
extraded  from  the  last  edition  of 
"  Chambers's  Encyclopcediay'  has 
not  proved  successful,  we  shall  add 
a  third,  on  the  authority  of  M.. 
HocHHEiMER  J  who positively  as- 
serts,  that  the  characters  written 
with  the  following  preparation,  had 
not  undergone  tlie  least  change,  but 
retained  their  lively  red  hue,  during 
a  period  of  ten  years. 

**  Take  of  the  best  Brazil-wood^ 
4  oz. ;  pulverized  alum,  and  pu- 
rified, crystals  of  tartar,  of  each 
1  oz.  Boil  these  substances  toge- 
ther (we  believe,  most  properly, 
in  a  well  tinned  vessel),  with  two 
pints  of  filtered  river- water.ull  one 
half  of  the  fluid  be  evaporated^ 
While  the  liquor  is  warm,  add  the 
best,  white  gum-arabic,  and  dou- 
ble refined  sugar,  of  each  one 
oz." — M.  HocHHEiMER  remarks, 
that  the  acid  of  tartar  is  the  most 
essential  ingredient  in  this  in!;, 
and  tends  to  preserve  its  beaulifui 
red  Colour  ;  though  we  confess,  that 
want  of  leisure  has  not  permitted 
us  to  repeat  the  experiment. 

ROPE. — A  method  of  making 
ropes  more  durable,  than  may  be 
etfedted  on  the  usual  plan,  has 
lately  been  discovered  at  WUrtem- 
berg.  Iv  consists  simply  in  com- 
bining the  threads  in  a  parallel  di- 
rection 3  and  experiments  have  de- 
monstrated, that  such  a  rope,  woven 
of  504  threads  worked  together,  will 
support  13  cwt.  without  breaking. 
This  contexture  being  three,  3-lbtli 
inches  in  diameter,  and  111  feet 
in  lengtli,  did  not  exceed  19  lbs.  in 
weight  J  while  a  common  rope  of 
similar  dimensions  weighed3 1  ^  lbs. 

RUST. — In  addition  to  tljc  hints 
given  in  the  articles  Ij&on,  Stkelji 
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and  likewise  p.  434  of  this  Supple- 
ment, for  preserving  those  metals 
from  the  injurious  effe6ts  of  rust,  we 
tliink  it  useful  to  add  the  following : 
As  experience  proves,  that  the 
application  of  common  oil,  as  well 
as  that  of  paint,  is  but  an  imper- 
fect security  against  the  corrosive 
e(le6ts  of  air  and  moisture,  we  are 
informed,  that  articles  manufac- 
tured of  iron  are  not  liable  to  be  at- 
tacked by  the  rust,  if  this  metal  be 
previously  poured  into  melted  lead  j 
then  suftercd  gradually  to  cool ; 
and  this  simple  process  be  repeated 
several  times. 
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Another  mode  of  costing  iron, 
with  a  view  to  prfcvent  the  forma- 
tion of  rust,  is  said  to  be  obtained 
by  the  application  of  spermaceti, 
while  the  metal  is  hot :  thus,  a 
kind  ofbronxe  will  be  the  result.— 
A  more  permanent  varnish,  how- 
ever, is  that  of  rubbing  iron  in  a 
state  nearly  red-hot,  with  the  homy 
hoofs  of  cattle,  which  are  previ- 
ously dipped  in  a  small  portion  of 
oil :  this  process  is  asserted  to  af- 
ford the  best  defence  from  the  de- 
stru6tive  influence  of  air  and  hu- 
midity. 
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SCARBOROUGH  WATER  Is 
obtained  from  two  mineral  springs 
which  rise  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  that  town,  in  Yorkshire. 
One  is  a  simple  chalybeate  water, 
similar  to  that  of  Tunbridge  > 
•while  the  other,  which  is  chiefly 
frequented,  contains,  in  addition  to 
the  iron,  a  considerable  portion  of 
purgative  salt. 

The  Scarborough- water  may  be 
advantageously  used,  in  the  various 
complaints  for  which  that  of  Chel- 
tenham is  recommended  :  the  for- 
mer is,  however,  chiefly  employed 
as  an  alterative  j  because  few  sto- 
machs can  support  the  large  doses 
which  are  required  to  be  taken,  for 
producing  a  proper  evacuation  from 
the  bowels. 

SEA- PLANTAIN,  or  Plantago 
maritima,  L.  is  an  indigenous  pe- 
rennial, growing  on  the  sea-coast, 
where  it  Howers  in  June  or  July. — 
This  plant,  when  reduced  to  ashes, 
affords  a  considerable  quantity  of 
mineral  alkali ;  which  may  be  ad- 
vantageously substituted  for  the 
BariUa,  imported  from  Spain. 


SLUGS,  frequently  harbour  neat* 
the  foundation  of  walls,  and  at  the 
roots  of  pease,  beans,  lettuces,  &c. 
where  they  commit  great  depreda- 
tions. Mr.  FoKSYTH,  therefore, 
direfts  them  to  be  picked  off,  and 
thrown  into  a  vessel  containing  a 
little  unslacked  lime,  which  will 
inevitably  destroy  them  :  or,  the 
ground  infested  by  these  vermin 
siiould  be  watered  with  a  liquid, 
composed  of  soap-suds,  urine,  and 
a  decodion  of  tobacco. 

If  slugs  be  uncommonly  numer- 
ous on  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
particularly  in  dewy  mornings,  or 
after  rain,  Mr.  F.  recommends  fine 
nnslacked  lime  to  be  scattered  over 
the  borders  of  the  gardens,  thus 
infested.  He  prefers,  however,  the 
preparation  first  mentioned  j  as  it 
not  only  destroys  the  inserts,  but 
also  prevents  their  increase,  by  kill-' 
ing  their  eggs,  which  are  uniformly 
deposited  in  the  earth. 

SPICE.  — Beside  the  utility  of 
the  Monarda,  or  Oswego -tea,  as  a 
substitute  for  spice,  its  leaves  may 
be  advantageously  used  instead  of 
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tKo'?cof  theTEA'TRBE  :  the  flowers 
also,  vviien  infused  in  brandy,  im- 
part to  it  an  agreeable  flavour,  re- 
KCQiblins^  that  of  peaches. 

SPIDER,  the  KKf>.— ladeoeii-^ 
dently  of  the  method  of  exterminat- 
ing these  vermin,  already  sii^^est- 
ed,  the  followin:^;  is  recommtnded 
by  Mi^.  Forsyth.  It  merely  con- 
sis^^s  iu  irrigating  the  infested  plants 
with  lime-water,  in  the  afternoon, 
particularly  on  the  lower  side  of  the 
icayc?.  In  hot-houses,  however,  he 
advi=>cs  a  harrow-engine  to  be  filled 
with  soft  water,  and  all  the  plants  to 
be  sprinkled,  by  direttin^thestream 
against  the  top-lights,  and  shelves, 
till  the  water  be  aii  Inch  deep  in 
the  paths.  But,  where  the  building 
will  not  admit  of  tlie  entrance  of  a 
barrow-engine,  the  front  or  top- 
lights  must  be  slidden  down,  and 
the  water  poured  in,  from  above. 
AVhen  this  affusion  is  commenced, 
if  in  the  inside,  every  light  ought 
to  be  shut  J  but,  if  the  fluid  be  in- 
troducai  from  without,  one  liglit 
only  should  be  opened  at  a  time  j 
and  which  must  be  shut,  as  soon 
as  the.  part  opposite  to  it  is  suffi- 
ciently wattyed.  The  otiicr  lights 
are  then  to  be  successively  xemov- 
ed ;  and,  when  the  irrigation  is  com- 
pleted, the  house  should  be  care- 
fully closed  till  the  next  ujorning.^ 
In  consequence  of  this  operatif»n, 
vapours  will  arise  in  every  part  of 
the  building  ;  cover  all  the  plants; 
and  effectually  destroy  the  xed  spi- 
der^ together  with  all  other  vermin. 
Mr.  F.  farther  observes,  that  the 
watering  must  be  repeated  every 
day,  during  hot  weather  j  and  tl^at 
it.  will,  in  genera],  shorten  the  la- 
bour, which  would  otherwise  be 
rcqujjpcd  in  irrigating  plants.  Such 
vcgcbble^,  however,  as  require 
copious  humidity,  ought  to  be 
"watered   previously  to   spriukh'ng 
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the  house:  thus,  the  plants  will 
imbibe  all  the  moisture,  and  tl>€ 
paths  will  become  perfedtly  dry, 
during  tlie  night. 

STOV£.-^Ad  useful  contriv- 
ance of  this  nature,  calculated  for 
Lfoindrics,  is  manufactured  by 
Messrs.  Jackson  and  Moser,  pf 
Dean- street,  Soho ;  whase  patent 
is  now  expired.  Their  stoves  differ 
little  from  those  generally  era  ploy  tid 
for  warming  apartments,  e\ctpi 
that  tlie  smoke  is  conveyed  into  a 
ve;nt  by  one  pipe;  over  which  a 
retort  is  fixed.  At  the  bottom,  oa 
both  sides,  there  is  a  bar,  on  which 
irons  may  be  heated  j  so  that,  when 
the  stove  is  raised  on  brick-work, 
and  becomes  thoroughly  hot,  it 
communicates  heat  to  the  room, 
and  thus  contributes  to  dry  tlie 
lineiv  J  while  a  considerable  saving 
is  obtained  in  the  article  of  Fuel. 

STIUVNGUllY,  in  farriery,  is 
an  obstruction  of  urine,  tliat  is 
sometimes  occasioned  by  an  accu- 
mulation of  feces  pressing  on  the 
neck  of  the  bladder  3  in  which  case 
the  treatment,  staled  under  the  ar- 
ticle Gripes,  may  be  advantage- 
ously adopted. 

Should  this  disease  arise  fron^  aa, 
inflammation  of  the  parts,  it  will  be>. 
necessary  to  bleed  the  animal  in  pro- 
portion to  the  urgency  at  symptoms  > 
after  which,  Mr.  Taplin  advisu> 
the  following  clyster  to  be  injecifd, 
namely  : — Take  3  pints  of  gruel, 
2  oz.  of  nitre,  \\oz.  of  gum-arabic, 
and  A  oz.  of  olive-oil :  let  them  be 
injected  of  a  moderate  warmth,  and 
be  retained  iu  the  body  as  loiig  as 
possible.  This  remedy  must  be 
sucocodcd  by  a  warm  mash,  con- 
sisting of  2  parts  of  nudr,  :lnd  rrio 
of  bran  j  but,  in  t  \ 
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sal-prunella ;  2  drams  of  camphor  ; 
6  drams  of  pulverized  aniseed ;  and 
Iv  dram  of  oil  of  juniper,  be  mixed 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  syrup 
of  marsh-mallows:  these  ingre- 
dients ought  to  be  divided  into  two 
balls,  one  of  which  should  be  given 
six  hours  after  the  otlier ;  and,  if 
this  first  course  does  not  produce 
the  desired  effeiSt,  the  same  dose 
tnust  be  repeated  every  4  hours, 
till  an  evacuation  be  procured. 

These  balls  are  stated  to  be  safe, 
mild,  and  efficacious ;  but,  if  'a 
liquid  form  be  preferred^  Mr.TAi*. 
LIN  recommends  the  following 
drink  to  be  given,  at  similar  inter- 
vals.— Let  2  oz.  of  bruised  juniper- 
berries  be  boiled  in  if  pint  of 
water,  till  one  half  be  evaporated  ; 
when  the  berries  should  be  pressed ; 
and,  after  straining  the  liquor,  one 
ounce  of  both,  nitre,  and  gum-ara- 
bic, reduced  to  powder,  are  to  be 
incorporated  with  the  draught. 

Another  cause  of  strangury  is  an 
ulceration  of  the  parts  j  which  may 
be  discovered  by  the  animal's  un- 
easiness J  and  by  an  irregular  dis- 
charge of  the  urine,  that  assumes  a 
turbid  appearance,  being  sometimes 
tinged  with  blood,  and  occasionally 
impregnated  with  membranous 
noatter.  In  this  case,  Mr.  Taplin 
directs  the  following  ball,  or  drink, 
as  the  only  probable  means  of  pro- 
curing relief* — Let  1  oz.  of  myrrh  j 
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3  oz.  of  Castile  soap,  and  a  similar 
portion  of  Locatelli's  balsam 5 
pulverized  aniseed  and  nitre,  of 
each  2  oz. ;  and  6  drams  of  the 
balsam  of  Peru,  be  mixed  with  the 
syrup  of  marsh-mallows,  and  di- 
vided into  6  balls  5  one  of  which 
must  be  swallowed  every  morning. 
— Or,  I  of  a  pint  of  gruel  may  be 
mixed  with  3  drams  of  laudanum, 
and  1  oz.  of  pulverized  gum-arabic, 
to  which  1  oz.  of  nitre,  reduced  to 
pov/der,  should  be  added. 
^  A  spasm  of  the  parts  also  pro- 
duces strangury  :  where  this  affec- 
tion is  suspeded,  the  following 
balls  should  be  given,  and  repeated 
as  often  as  occasion  may  require. 
Mix  I  an  oz.  of  Castile  soap,  2 
drams  of  nitre,  similar  quantities 
of  resin,  and  of  the  compound 
powder  of  tragacanth,  with  lO 
grains  of  opium,  and  30  drops  of 
juniper-oil. 

Lastly,  strangury  is  sometimes 
occasioned  by  a  paralytic  affection 
of  the  kidnies,  in  consequence  of 
which,  these  organs  cannot  secrete 
the  urine,  and  a  total  suppression 
ensues.  The  disease  being  inter- 
nal, it  can  seldom  be  discovered  at 
so  early  a  period  as  to  admit  of  ef- 
ficacious remedies:  tlie animal  dies 
in  a  few  days  -,  its  body  being  un- 
commonly swelled,  and  covered 
with  blotches. 
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TAMARISK,  the  Fhench,  or 
Tamarlx  Galli'ca,  L.  is  an  indige- 
nous bushy  shrubs  which  grows 
chiefly  on  the  southern  coasts  of 
Britain  j  where  its  beautiful  white 
flowers  appear  in  July. — ^This  ma- 
rine vegetable  is  pecuUarly  valuable 


for  the  mineral  alkali  It  afifbrd.s, 
when  reduced  to  ashes,  and  which 
may  serve  as  an  excellent  substi- 
tute for  Spanish  Barilla. — Bech- 
STF.iN  remarks,  that  in  the  south- 
em  parts  of  Europe  the  French 
Tamarisk  attains  the  height  of  i\ 
middle- 
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middle  -  sized  tree  ;  and,  as  its 
fine  leaves  resemble  those  of  the 
cypress,  it  is  often  cultivated  in 
pleasure-grounds.  The  Germans 
employ  it  with  advantage  in  the 
process  of  tanning, ;  but  the  ashes 
]>rocured  from  it  contain  a  true 
Glauber's  salt,  an  earthy  sea-salt, 
and  vitriolated  tartar.  In  the  salt- 
petre works  on  the  Continent,  the 
same  ashes  are  employed  for  clari- 
fying the  mother-ley. 

There  is  another  species  of  this 
shrub,  the  German  Tamarisk,  a 
native  of  that  country  j  and  which 
deserves  to  be  introduced  into  Bri- 
tain :  according  to  ScrCKOw,  it 
strikes,  with  the  addition  of  green 
vitriol,  a  beautiful  dark-brown  dye 
on  wool,  and  a  very  bright  reddish- 
brown  colour  on  silk. — Its  fruits 
are  used  by  dyers,  as  a  good  sub- 
stitute for  Alejipo-yalls. 

TANNING. —In  November, 
1801,  a  patent  was  granted  to  Mr. 
Francis  1>rewin,  for  an  im- 
proved method  of  Tanning.  His 
process  consists  principally  in  con- 
solidating floaters  and  taps,  b}'- 
drawing  the  oozes  for  the  vats,  and 
handlers  from  the  floaters,  &c.  But, 
as  this  contrivance  is  by  the  paten- 
tee described  in  contused,  intricate 
terms,  and  can  be  interesting  or 
intelligible  only  to  tanners,  we  rc- 
ler  the  curious  reader  to  the  lO'th 
vol.  of  the  "Repertory  of  Arts,''  ike. 
TEETH.  -^  Various  remedies 
have  been  suggested  in  this  article, 
for  relieving  the  tootk-ach.  To 
these  may  be  added  the  insei% 
termed  Lady-bird,  or  Cocvinella 
it'ptem-punfiata,  L.  which,  on 
rubbing  it  between  the  fore-finger 
and  tijumb,  then  applying  the  for- 
mer two  or  tlirce  times  to  the  pain- 
ful tooth,  has  generally  afi'orded 
relief.  Lately,  alio,  charcoal  has 
Ijeen  /ound  of  great  service,  both 
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as  a  preventive  and  cure;  for 
which  purposes  the  cavit)'  of  a  ca-* 
rinus  tooth  should  be  filled  with 
pulverized  carbon  :  thus,  the  pain 
will  iti  a  short  rime  be  removed. 

TULIP-TREE,  or  Liriodendron 
taUpifera,  L.  a  native  of  North 
America,  in  the  temperate  climates 
of  which  it  attains  the  height  of 
from  60  to  103  feet :  in  colder  re- 
gions, it  degenerates  into  a  bush. 
— The  wood  of  this  elegant  tree, 
while  young,  is  white;  but,  at  an 
advanced  age,  assumes  a  fine  yel- 
low colour.  It  is  equally  nseful  in 
building  light  vessels,  and  as  fuel: 
on  account  of  its  quick  growth  and 
easy  culture,  this  noble  plant  de- 
serves to  be  reared  in  Britain.—* 
With  this  view,  the  ripe  seeds 
slionld  be  colleetcd  in  06>ober, 
carefully  kept  in  a  moist  state,  co- 
vered with  leaves;  and  planted  in 
the  succeeding  spring;  as  they  re* 
quire  three  years  to  strike  proper 
root.'ii 

TURNEP.  — In  November, 
1801,  a  patent  was  granted  to  Mr. 
William  Jackson,  for  a  machine 
or  drill  designed  to  sow  turnips.— 
By  tliis  contrivance,  turnip,  rape, 
or  similar  small  round  seeds,  may 
be  drilled  at  any  requisite  distance : 
it  may  farther  be  adapted  to  the 
\vidth  of  any  furrow;  and,  by 
means  of  certain  ingenious  machi- 
nery, the  seed  may  be  deposited 
either  und6r  such  furrow,  or  upon 
the  ground. — Our  limits  not  per- 
mitting us  to  detail  the  constituent 
parts  of  Mr.  Jackson's  drill,  wc 
can  only  state,  that  his  implement 
unites  cheapness  with  utility,  ^nd 
may  be  purchased  for  the  small 
price  of  ll.  1  Is.  6d. :  Iience  we  re- 
fer the  readi'r  to  the  l6th  vol.  of 
the  "  Repertory  of  Arts,"  &c. 
where  the  "Specification  is  illustrated 
with  an  engraving. 

C  g  2  WASP. 
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Wasp. — if  any  of  these  inse6ls 
be  accidentally  ^akeii  in  beer,  or 
other  liquor,  thefatal  coaseqaences, 
resulting  from  their  stings,  may  be 
obviated  by  swallowing  a  little 
common  salt.  Thus,  one  of  our 
correspondents  is  ac(]uainted  with 
a  recent  instance,  in  which  a  life 
was  saved  by  adopting  this  simple 
remedy  j  and  he  has  experienced 
the  efficacy  of  salt  ap[)lied  exter- 
nally, as  a  cure  for  the  stings  of 
wasps,  in  his  own  family,  for  se- 
veral ycars»— See  also  the  article 
Bee,  p.  3C)7,  Suppl. 

WASTE  LANDS.  — Having, 
under  various  heads,  in  this  work, 
had  opportunities  of  proving  the 
important  national  advantages  that 
may  be  derived  from  a  more  ge- 
neral cultivation  of  the  extensive 
lieaths  and  commons,  which  Jic  in 
a  state  unbecoming  an  a«Stive  and 
ingenious  people,  we  are  induced 
to  avail  ourselves  of  the  remarks 
inserted  by  a  judicious  correspon- 
dent, in  the  Bath  Journal,  for 
January  25th,   1802. 

If  barren  lands  are  to  be  culti- 
vated only  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
larging the  estates  of  great  land- 
owners j  if  commons  are  to  be 
inclosed,  only  with  a  view  to  drive 
aw  ay  into  beggary  those  cottagers, 
who  lived  and  supported  their 
jiltle  families  upon  them  ;  if  im- 
provements produce  no  other  effeft 
than  that  of  diminishing  the  num- 
ber, and  swelling  the  wealth  of 
farmers,  and  consequently  of  rais- 
ing the  price  of  every  necessary  of 
hie,  by  forwarding  the  purposes  of 
uionoply^  it  were  (perhaps),  much 


better  that  things  should  remain 
just  as  they  are, — If  high  cultiva- 
tion and  famine  are  to  go  hand  in 
hand,  it  were  better  for  the  coun- 
try to  be  placed  in  its  primitive 
rudeness,  where  every  man  could 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  earth  who 
laboured  for  them,  than  that  a 
half-starved  multitude  should  have- 
their  eyes  dazzled  with  cultivated 
fields,  and  splendid  domains,  where 

*'   The  country  smiles    a  garden    and   a 
grave." 

It  is  well  known,  that  lands  do 
not,  upon  the  whole,  yield  so  much 
food,  when  occupied  by  large  as 
by  small  farmers  5  and  the  expe- 
rience of  the  last  two  years  has 
proved,  that  a  country  may  be 
abounding  with  provisions,  M'hile 
the  prices  are  kept  up  so  as  to 
place  them  almost  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  industrious  poor.  If 
a  general  inclosure  is  not  followed 
by  a  general  allotment  of  small 
farms,  it  will  produce  public  mis- 
chief, instead  of  good.  If  the  re- 
claiming of  barren  lands  shall  not 
tend  to  restore  to  their  former  oc- 
cupations, those  whom  the  war  re- 
moved from  agricultural  labour, 
the  country  will  be  swarmed  with 
vagrants,  thieves,  and  robbers, 
instead  of  being  blessed  with 
plenty. 

WATER.— In  this  article  we 
have  presented  the  reader  with  va- 
rious accounts  and  delineations  of 
machines,  invented  with  the  view 
of  raising  water  :  the  following 
Cut  represents  one  of  the  most  sim- 
ple contrivances  generally  adopt- 
ed in  the  county  of  Middlesex. 

It 
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It  consists  of  a  strong  postjfirpily 
set  in  the  ground,  at  a  small  dis- 
tance from  the  well,  and  which  is 
about  8  feet  above  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  as  represented  at  g.-t- 
With  the  top  of  this  post  is  con- 
netted  a  lautk,  b,  that  turns  on  an 
iron  pin  3-r-c  is  a  pole,  linked  to 
the  smaller  end  of  each  baulk,  and 
on  which  the  pail  d  is  suspended, 
that  swings  when  empty  over  the 
well  e. 

In  order  to  raise  water  by  the 
apparatus  here  described,  a  person 
lays  hold  of  the  pole,  which  is 
pulled  down  till  the  bucket  de- 
scend into  the  well  for  filling  it  j 
when  it  is  again  easily  lifted  up- 
wards by  a  small  force  at  c,  being 
assisted  by  tlie  weight  delineated 
at/. 

WATER  MILLS.— Although 
we  are,  in  this  country,  provided 
with  many  contrivances,  in  which 
the  united  powers  of  water,  steam, 
and  mechaijical  force,  have  been 
successfully  applied  to  th^>  purpose 
of  grinding  corn  into  flour,  yet  we 
have  not,  till  very  lately,  met  with 
Jloalinir  water  mills,  to  be  worked 
by  tides,  or  currents ;  and  which 
^rc  farther  designed  to  put  in  moti- 
on, machinery  adapted  to  any  kind 
^^  manufacture.  —  Messj-s.    Pol- 


FBEEMAK,  of  Long-acre,  in  con^ 
junction  with  Messrs.  Allen,  1* OS- 
SENDEN,  and  Gray,  have  purchas- 
ed the  patent- right  of  Mr.  Haw- 
kins j  and  have  lately  completed 
one  of  those  mills  j  which,  by  per- 
mission of  the  Board  of  Navigation, 
is  stationed  between  London  and 
Blackfriars  Bridge.  Such  grant 
was  obtained  with  the  laudable  view 
of  reducing,  if  possible,  the  price  of 
flour  in  the  metropolis,  and  fur- 
nishing a  constant  supply  of  that 
necessary  article  of  subsistence.— 
The  simplicity  of  this  invention 
rt-nders  a  long  description  super- 
fluous J  as  it  consists  iu  merely  ap- 
plying the  force  of  two  or  three 
water- wheels  on  each  side  of  a 
barge,  or  any  other  vessel  better 
calculated  to  contain  tlie  interior 
part  of  the  machinery.  Thus,  we 
venture  to  pronounce,  that  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  tiiis 
conLi'ivance,  must  be  almost  incal- 
culable, both  to  the  metropplis  and 
the  kingdom  in  general  (see  Bread, 
vol.  i.  p.  333)  ',  for,  independently 
of  the  great  expenpe  of  steam-en- 
gines, there  will  necessarily  result 
from  it,  an  annual  saving  of  several 
thousand  chaldrons  of  coal. 

WKATHER-GLASS.— In  thii 
article,  we  have  alluded  to  a  com- 
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position  suggested  by  Wiegleb  ; 
and  which  may  serve  as  a  chemical 
larometer.  He  dire6ts  2  drams 
of  camphor  to  be  pulverized  j  with 
purified  nitre,  and  sal  ammoniac, 
half  a  dram  of  each.  These  ingre- 
dients are  then  dissolved  in  2  oz.  of 
proof- spirits,  in  a  cylindrical  glass  ; 
and  the  orifice  is  covered  with  pa- 
per, or  a  thin  piece  of  bladder,  j^r- 
forated  with  a  needle.  On  placing 
this  vessel  in  a  moderate  tempera- 
ture, all  the  phenomena  formerly 
stated,  will  take  place  according  to 
the  clianges  of  the  weather. 

WHEAT.— In  the  2d  vol.  of 
the  '*'  TransaSiiovs  of  the  Ecnjio- 
imcal  Society  of  Florence,''  &c.  M. 
Fabbroni  states,  that  the  farmers 
of  Tuscany  divide  the  seeds  of 
pulse,  and  particularly  of  beans, 
each  half  of  which  they  plant  in 
the  earth,  and  obtain  luxuriant 
crops.  He  made  an  experiment 
with  some  grains  of  corn,  which 
were  coarsely  pounded,  and  thrown 
into  a  vessel  of  water  -,  when  the 
particles,  containing  germs,  sank 
to  the  bottom.  These  were  sown, 
and  produced  plants  equal  in  good- 
ness to  those  raised  from  whole 
grains ;  many  of  the  former  even 
shooting  forth  a  greater  number  of 
stalks.' 

WINNOW. —  Conformably  to 
our  promise  (p.  339  of  this  vol.), 
we  have  procured  an  engraving  of 
an  improved  winnowing  machine, 
manufaftured  by  Messrs.  T.  and  J. 
PoLFREEMAN,  of  Long-acrc,  Lon- 
don 5  who  have  furnished  us  with 
^  the  following  account  of  its  con- 
stiTidtion ; 

Description  of  Messrs.  T.  and  J. 
PoLFREEM an's  Improved  Win-' 
iiowing  Machine, 
fig.  1 . — A,  represents  a  wheel 
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and  strap,  serving  to  turn  the  fans 
delineated  at  1,  Fig.. 2. 

B;  is  a  screw  and  plate,  placed 
at  the  end  of  the  hopper,  marked 
2,  Fig.  2  3  the  -design  of  w  hicH  is 
to  regulate  the  supply  of  grain. 

C,  is  a  hlasi,  the  force  of  which 
may,  by  means  of  the  Venetian- 
blind,  5,  (Fig.  2)  be  varied,  as  oc- 
casion may  require. 

Fig.  2. — The  frame  marked  3, 
is  calculated  for  the  reception  of  the 
sieves  3  where  the  corn  is  separated 
from  the  chaff,  and  passes  down 
the  screen. — 4,  is  the  screen, which 
works  with  the  machine,  and  an- 
swers every  purpose,  attained  by 
the  screens  commonly  employed 
for  cleaning  corn,  after  it  has  been 
divided  from  the  chaff. 

The  apparatus  here  described, 
requires  the  attendance  of  three 
persons,  namely,  one  to  set  it  in 
motion  ;  a  second  to  feed,  or  fur- 
nish a  supply  of  grain  j  and  a  third, 
to  clear  away  the  corn,  after  it  is 
freed  from  impurities.  With  such 
assistance,  it  will  winnow  5  quar- 
ters of  wheat  per  hour,  or  Q  quar- 
ters of  barley  and  oats  :  it  will  hke- 
wise  clean  pease,  beans,  and  coffee ^ 
so  that  it  cannot  fail  to  be  peculiarly 
useful  in  the  West  Indies. 

'^Tiie  working  of  this  machine  is 
ytry  simple ;  so  that,  with  a  little 
pradice,  any  person  may  under- 
stand its  various  parts,  and  the 
sieves  proper  for  the  corn  to  be 
winnowed. — Lastly,  as  different 
kinds  of  grain  vary  in  quality,  the 
blast  should  be  adjusted  according- 
ly, by  means  of  the  Venetian- 
blind  (marked  5,  in  Fig.  2)  j  to 
which  a  brass  plate  is  affixed. 

WORMS,  OrEARTH-WORMS.—p 

In  the  5th  vol.  of  the  ''NewTrans^ 
aBions  oj  the  Impenal  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Peterslurgh"  M.  So- 
coLOFF,  direds  3  parts  of  fresh 
quick* 
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qulck-Hme  to  be  mixed  with  2  parts 
of  a  saturated  solution  of  fixed 
alkali  in  water:  the  result  is  a 
highly  caustic,  milky  fluid  j  which, 
■when  poured  into  the  holes  fre- 
quented by  Carth- worms,  and  other 
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vermin,  instantly  kills  them. — ^Tliis 
hquor  may  also  be  advantageously 
sprinkled  on  trees  infested  by  ca- 
terpillars and  other  insects,  which 
are  thus  expeditiously  destroyed, 
without  injuring  vegetation. 


YELLOW.  — Ti;e  Shaggy 
Spunk,  or  Boletus  hirsutus,  a  spe- 
cies of  Mushroom,  has  lately  been 
recommended  to  public  attention 
by  M.  Lasteyrie,  who  has  ex- 
tracted from  it  a  lively  and  durable 
yellow  dye.  This  vegetable  grows 
chiefly  on  w^ilnut  and  apple-trees  : 
it  is  replete  with  colouring  matter, 
that  may  be  expressed  by  pounding 
the  mushroom  in  a  mortar ;  after 
which  the  liquor,  thus  obtained,  is 
boiled  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  An  ounce  of  the  fluid  is 
sufficient  to  impart  tinging  matter 
to  Olbs.  of  water.  When  tlie  liquor 
has  been  strained,  the  silk,  cotton, 
&c.  intended  for  dyeing,  must  be 
immersed  in  it,  and  boiled  for  about 
\5  minutes. 


M.  Lasteyrie  observes,  that 
every  kind  of  stuff  retains  this  co- 
lour i  though  it  will  be  most  bril- 
liant on  siik  ;  being  less  bright  on 
linen  and  cotton.  He  adds,  tliat 
if  the  former,  after  being  dyed,  be 
passed  through  soft  soap-water,  it 
will  acquire  a  bright  golden-yellow 
tinge,  equal  in  point  of  lustre  to 
that  of  tlie  silk  used  for  imitating 
embroidery  in  gold  ;  and  w^jich  has 
hitherto  been  imported  into  Europe 
from  China,  at  a  great  expence. 
Lastly,  the  yellow  exira6ted  iVoin 
this  plant,  may  be  usefully  employed 
for  painting  both  in  water-colours 
and  in  oil. 


The  increase  of  Plantations,  in  soils  properly  adapted  for  the  purpose, 
being  an  object  of  national  importance,  we  have  subjoined  a  Table  5 
the  design  of  which  is,  to  shew  the  number  of  plants  that  may  be  set  on 
an  acre  of  land,  both  according  to  the  Scotch  and  English  admeasure^ 
ment,  at  the  distance  of  from  one  foot  to  30  feet  from  each  other.— 
Thus,  tlie  scale  from  1  foot  to  3  feet  gives  the  number  of  cabbages, 
which  may  be  planted  on  an-ticre,  for  the  feeding  of  cattle ;  while  llie 
distance  from  3  to  6  feet,  tletermines  the  amount  of  young  forest  or 
timber-trees,  that  may  be  arranged  on  a  similar  extent  of  ground  ;  the 
•^pacc  of  from  6  to  20  feet,  sl>ews  those  remaining  after  the  first, 
second,  or  tliird  cuttings ;  and  tlie  inteiTal  from  20  to  aofcet,  points 
put  the  fruit-trees,  which  may  be  planted  on  one  acre. 

Another  objeA,  which  may  tend  to  render  the  loUowing  Table  more 
interestic^  to  the  plant^,  is  tliat  of  asce^tainiu^  tbedi^ercnce  betweep 
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the  Scotch  and  English  apres.  Hence,  the  first  numbers  la  the 
second  and  fifth  columps  represent  the  square  feet  contained  in  those 
respeftive  measures  ;  sp  that  the  English  acre  is  to  that  computed  in 
Scotland.,  as  43^500  is   to  54,760  feet. 
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INDEX 

To  the  Latin  Names  of  Plants,   Animals,  Minerals,   Dis- 
eases, and  other  subjcBs  occurring  throughout  this  U^ork. 


/JCARUS  Asiro,  Common  Mite ; 
"^^  A.  baccarnm,  Red  S])ider. 
Accipenser  Sturio,  Sturgeon. 
Acer  cam  pes  tris,  Common  Ma- 
ple ;  A.  Pseudo-plcdamiSy  S\'ca- 
more-tree  3  A.  sacdMrinumt  Sugar- 
Maple. 

Achillea  Millefolium,  Common 
Yarrow;  A.  Ptarmica,  Sneeze- 
wort  Yarrow. 

.    Acoiiitum  Napellus,  Large  Blue 
Wolfs- bane. 

Acorus  Calamus,  Sweet  Flag. 
Acicea  spicata,Hcrb  Christopher. 
Adonis  auiwninalis.    Autumnal 
Pheasant's  Eye. 

Adoxa  Moschatellina,  Tuberous 
Moschatel. 

j^esculus  Hippocastanum,  Com. 
mon  Horse  Chesnut. 

AEthusa  cyjiapiiim.  Fool's  Pars- 
ley; ^'.  Meuvi,  Spignel. 

Agaricus,  Mushroom ;  A.  cam- 
Jtestris,  Champignon  ;  A.  cantha- 
rellus.  Chanterelle  Mushroom;  A. 
chmamomeus,  Brown  Mushroom; 
A.  clypeatus.  Long-stalked  Mush- 
room ;  A.  muscarius,  Fly-killing 
Mushroom;  A.  orcades.  Meadow 
Mushroom  ;  A.  Quercinus,  Agaric 
of  the  Oak  ;  A.  scmi-globatus.  Se- 
mi-globular Mushroom ;  A.  viola- 
ecus,  Violet,  coloured  Mushroom. 

Agrimonia  Eupatoria,  Comnwn 
Agiimony. 

Agrostemm  aGithago, CornCockle. 
Agi'ostis  Spica-venti,  Silky  Bent- 
grass  ;    A.  stolonifera.    Creeping 
Scut-grass. 


Aira  aquadca.  Water  Hair- 
grass  ;  A.  caryophyUea,  Silver 
Hair-grasg  ;  A,  cespitosa.  Turfy 
Hair- grass  ;  A.  Jlexuosa,  Heath 
Hair-grass. 

Ajuga,  Bugle  ;  A.  chameepithys. 
Ground  Pine ;  A.  rep  tarn.  Com- 
mon Bugle. 

Alanda  arvevsis,  Common  Sky- 
krk  ;  A.  arborea,  W^xxl-lark. 

Alcea  rosea.  Holly-hock. 

Alcedo  ispida,  Common  King- 
fisher. 

Alchemilla  vulgaris,  Common 
Ladies-mantle. 

Alisma  Plantago,  Gfcat  Water 
Plantain. 

Allium,  Garlic ;  A.  Ascalonicum, 
Eschallot ;  A.  Cepa,  Onion  ;  A, 
oleraceum.  Streaked  Ficld-ga  lie ; 
A.  porruvi,  Leek  ;  A.  Scli4senopra- 
sum,  Chive;  A.  urimuvi,  Broad- 
leaved  Garlic. 

Aloe  Cab  alii  na.  Fetid,  or  Horse- 
aloe  i  A.  Hepalica,  Common,  or 
Barbadoes  Aloe;  A.  Pufoliuta, 
Soc<»trine  Aloe. 

Alopecurusagrestis,  Slender  Fox- 
tail-grass; A.  bulho^us,  Bulbous 
Fox-tail-grass ;  A.  pratensis.  Mea- 
dow Fox- tail -grass. 

Alsine  media,  Common  Chick- 
weed. 

Althaea  officinalis,  Marsh-Mal- 
low. 

Alumina,  Pure  Clay. 

Alyssum  sativum,  Gdd  of  Pica* 


Amaurosis,  Gutta  Serena. 
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Ammodytei  tohianuiy  Sand-eel. 

Ammonia  pur  a  i  Caustic  Vegeta- 
ble Alkali. 

Amomumy  Ginger  ;  A»  Carda- 
momuTH  ?naiusy  Greater  Cardamom  ; 
A,  C,  minus,  Lesser  Cardamom  j 
A*  zinziber,  Comraon  Ginger. 

AmpeliteSy  Canal  Coal. 

Amygdalusy  Almond-tree;  A, 
^eommuniSf  Common  Almond- tree  j 
A,  Pexsicay  Peach. 

AmjluMf  Starch, 

Amjris  gileadensiSf  Balm  Of  Gi- 
lead  Tree. 

Anagallis  ar^eniis,  Scarlet  Pim- 
pernell. 

Anarrhicai  Lupus ^  Sea- Wolf. 

Anas  ansevy  Goose  ;  A.  a.ferusy 
Wild  Goose ;  A,  a,  mansuetusy 
Tame  Goose  ;  A.  hoschasy  Duck  ; 
A*  crecuy  Teal  ;  A.  cygnus  ferusy 
WildSvvan  ;  A.  c.  mansuetuSy  Tame 
Swan;   y^.j^^^/W,  Widgeon; 

Anchusn  semper-wirensy  Ever- 
green Alkaner,  or  Bugloss ;  A, 
cj^cinalisy  Greater  Garden  Bugloss ; 
A.  luieay  Yellow  Alkanet;  A. 
UHiioria,  Dj'er's  Alkanet, 

,  Anemone y  Wind-ilower  ;  A,  AL 
pinoy  Blue  Mountain  Anemone  j 
A,  nemorasay  Wood-Anemone  ;  A, 
pratensisy  Dark-flowered,  or  Mea- 
dow Anemone ;  A,  puhatillay 
Pasque-flower ;  A,  rammculoidesy 
Yellow  Wood- Anemone. 

Axethum  f^niculumy  Common 
Fennel. 

Angelica  A r change licay  Garden 
Angelica  ;  A,  syl^estriSy  Wild 
Angelica. 

Anguis  fragilisy   Blind- wo rm . 
Anthemis  Cotulay  Fetid  Chamo- 
mile>5  A.  nobilisy  Common  Chamo- 
mile ;    '^. /zV/t^or/^,  Ox-eye  Cha- 
momile. 

Anthericum  calyculatumy  Maish 
Spider- Wort, 
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Anthoxanthum  odd  fa  turn,  Sweet- 
scented  Spring. grass,' 

Antirrhinum y  Snap-dragon  )  A, 
Elatiney  Fiuellin  ;  A,  Li n aria y 
Toad-flax;  A*  majusy  Greater 
Snap-dragon  ;  A,  Orontiunt,Ca\i'Sm 
snout. 

Anthyllity  Kidney-Vetch  ;  yi. 
•vulnej-ariay  Ladies-finger. 

Aphanes  arnjensisy  Parsley-piert. 
Aphisy  Plant-louse. 
Aphthacy  Thrush, 
Apisy  Bee. 

Apiumy  Parsley  ;  A,  gra^veolenty 
Celery  ;  A,  Petroselirumy  Common 
Parsley. 

Aquilegia  <vulgarisy  Common  Co- 
lumbine. 

Arabis  thalianay  Common  Wall- 
cress. 

Aranea  Calycinay  Garden  Spider ; 
A.  domesticayCommon  House  Spider. 
ArbutuS}    Strawberry  -  tree  ,    A» 
Alpinuy  Mountain  Strawberry-tree ; 
A,   U^nedoy    Common    Strawberry- 
tree  ;   A.  V^a  ursiy  Bear-berries. 
Ardium  Lappuy  Burdock. 
Ardea  majory  Heron  ;   A,  stella-i 
risy  Bittern, 

Arcca  catechuy  Fasel-nut  ;  A^  ole^ 
raceay  Cabbage  Palm. 

Arenaria  marina  y  Sea-spurrey 
Sandwort. 

Argilloy  Clay  ;  A,  acratoy  aerated 
Argile  ;  A.  apyra^  Porcelain  Clay  ; 
A.  Lithomargdy  Fuller's  Earth. 

Aristclochia  Clematitisy  Slender 
Sirthwort  :  A,  longOy  Long  Birlh- 
woit;  A.  rotundoy  Round  Birth- 
wort. 

Arnica  montatiay  German  Lco- 
pard*s-bane. 

Arrachis  Hypogaios  A?ni:ricanUiy 
Ground.  Nuts. 

ArtemiiiOy  Mugwort ;    A,  Abiiv, 

ihiuniy   Common    Wormwood ;    A. 

I  dracunculuS]  Tarragon  ;  A.  mnriti. 
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A,  vulgaris^ 


9na^  Sea  Wormwood , 
Common  Mugwort, 

Artocarpuiy  Bread. fruit-tree. 

Arum  maculatum,  Wake  Robin. 

Arundoi  Reed  ;  A.  arenarta., 
Mat  weed  ;  A.  caUmagtost'ts^  Small 
Reed  ;  A,  epigeios,  Wood  Reed  ;  A, 
fhragm'ztesy  Common  Reed. 

Asarum  EuropiEunty   Asarabacca. 

Aspalathusy  African  Broom. 

Asperugo  procumbensy  Catchweed. 

Asperula  odoratat  Sweet  V/ood- 
roof. 

Asphodtlui  luteuiy  Common  Yel- 
low Asphodel ;  A,  ramoiuiy  Branch- 
ing Asphodel. 

Asplen'tumy  Spleenwoft ;  A,  scolo- 
pendrium,  Hart's. tongue  ;  A.  Tri- 
£homanesy  Common  Maiden. hair. 

Aster  Tripoltum^  Sea  Star.wort. 

Astragalus^  Milk.  Vetch  ;  A.gly. 
tjphyllosy  Common  Milk- Vetch  ; 
A,  rragacantha^  Tragacanth-trec. 

At  rip  lex  hastatay  Wild  Orache  ; 
A,  lannia^tiy  Frosted  Orache ;  A. 
Jittoralis,  Grass  Orache  ;  A.  portu- 
laco'idesy  Shrubby  Orache. 

Atropa  Bella  dotniay  Deadly 
•Nightshade  ;  A.  mandragora^  Man- 
drake. 

A'venay  Oat  ;  A»  elatiory  Tall 
Oat-grass  ;  A./atua,  BeardedWild 
Oats  ;  A,  fat'escens,  Yellow  Oat  ; 
A.  nudoy  Naked  Oat ;  A. pratens'xsy 
Meadow  Oat  ;  A.  pubescenSy^(dVig\\ 
Oat ;  A,  snti'vay  Common  Oat ;  A, 
itipiform'iSy  Skegs. 
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Baldetta  mjsticetusy  Common 
Whale. 

Ballota n'tgray  Black  Horehound. 

Barytesy  Ponderous  Spar.    • 

Bell'is  perennis,  Common  Daisy. 

Berber'ts'vulgar'iSy  Common  Ber- 
berry. 

Beta,  Beet ;  B.  albissima,  Man- 
«;el-wurzel ;  B.  horteKsls,  Common 
White  Beet ;  B.  maritima^  Sea  Beec. 


Betuloy  Alder- tree;  B, 
Common  Birch  ;  B,  alnusy  Com- 
mon Alder. tree  ;  B.  Initay  Canada 
Birch  ;  B.  nanay  Dwarf  Alder-tree. 

B'ldens  cernuot  Nodding  Mary- 
gold. 

Blatta  ori€7italiSy  Eastern  Cock- 
roach. 

Boletus y  Spunk  ;  B,  hirsutus. 
Shaggy  Spunk;  B.  igniariusy  Touch- 
wood. 

Borago  oJ^dftalis,CommonBorzgc, 

Botrytesy  Cauliflower, 

Brassicay  Cabbage  ;  B,  alpinn. 
Savoy  ;  B,  campcstr'iSy  Field  Cab- 
bage ;  B.Erucay  Rocket;  B,  Mo. 
nensjSy  Isle-of- Man-Cabbage  ;  B. 
muralis,  Wall  Cabbage  ;  B,  Napus 
Rape ;  B.  oleraceo,  Sea-colewort, 
B,  raptty  Turnip. 

Bn7(.a  media.  Common  Quaking 
Grass. 

Bromelta  ananaSy  Common  Pine- 
apple. 

Bromusmollisy  Soft  Brome.grass  ; 
B,  pinna t us,  Spiked  Heath  Brome- 
grass ;  B.  Srcaliuus,  Smooth  Rye 
Brome.grass. 

Bryonia  albay  White  Bryony. 

Bubon  gummiferumy  Gum-bear- 
ing  Macedonian  Parsley, 

Bunium.  bulbo-castanuviy  Great 
E.irrh-nut;  B.Jicxuosunty  Common 
Earrh.nut. 

Buxus  angustifoliay  Narrow, 
leaved  Box  ;  B.  semper. *vir ens  Qom. 
monBox  ;  B.  jz|^r«/;V^/<7,  Dutch  Box, 

Byssus  candelaris.  Yellow  Pow- 
der, wort. 


Cacalia  stta'veolenSy  AlpineColt's- 
foot. 

Caiius  cocheuilltfery  Indian  fig- 
tree. 

Cadmia  FcssiliSy   Calamine. 

Callitt iche  autumnaltSy  Autumnal 
Siar.grass ;  C.  ^verttay  Vernal  Star- 
grass, 

Caltbm 
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Cambogia  guttay  Gamboge, tree. 

Ca?nJ)a?iula  glovierntn^  Clustered 
Bell-flower  ;  6". /^///o//V/,GianeBell. 
fiower  ;  6'.  rapunculo'ides,  Creeping 
Bell-flower;  C,  rapunculuSf  Ram- 
jnon  Bell-flower ;  C.  rotund'tfoUaj 
Round-leaved  Bell-flower. 

■  Cancer^  -Lobster  ;  C.  £rango)iy 
Siirimp;  C,  grammantSy  Common 
Lobster  ;  C.  majory  CoiniTion  Crab  ; 
dqu'illay   White  Shrinip. 

Cjfiisy  Dog  ;  C^a^vtcularuti^  Spa- 
wel  5  C.Graiusy  Greyhound;  C. 
smigtt'tnar'iuiy  Blood-hound;  C  ter. 
rnr'iTiiy  Terrier  ;  C. 'vHhttcuSy  Mas- 
tiif ;    C.  njulpesy   Fox, 

Cnnvah'n  sati'vay  Common  Hemp. 

Cantharidesy  Spanish  Fl/. 

Clip  pari  s  sp'iHQsa,  Common  Caper, 

Copra  Hircusy  Common  Goat. 

Cardam'ine  pratemiSy  Common 
l^dies-Smock. 

Card'talgiay  Heart. burn. 

Cardiumy  Cockle. 

Qarduns  dcaultSy  Dwarf  Thistle ; 
C  Be»edidusy  Blessed  Thistle  ;  C. 
lanceolatuiy  Spear-Thistle;  C,  ma- 
r'ta?mSy  Milk-Thistle  ;  C.  tomev- 
tcfsuiy  Woolly. headed  "1  histle. 

Carex  acuta y  Slender. spiked  Seg ; 
C  arenariay  Sea-Seg  ;  C.  'vnlp'tna 
Great  ^t^. 

Car  Una  <vulgartiy  Common  Car- 
line  Thistle. 

Carp'iaui  Betulr{s,  Common  Horn- 
'i)eam-tree, 

*      Cortljamns  tmilortuiy     Common 
Safflower. 
"  Carum  carujy  Common  Caraway, 

Ca rj op hj  11  us  a rorna t'lcnsy  Clove- 
tree. 

Ctf/57/7,  Cassia  ;  C.  fibula y  Purg- 
ing Cassia  ;    C.  ^cnnoy   Senpa. 

Caitor,   Beaver;    C.  fihery   Com. 
nion  Beaver;   C.  maschatieSy  Water 
l,n  ;    C.  xibelhicusy   Musk-rat. 
Ca-via  cobtija,  Guinea  Tig. 


CentuTicuIus  minimus,  Sastard 
Pimpernell. 

Cephalalgia,  Head.ach, 

Cerussuy    While  Le^id. 

Cervus  Deer  ;  C.  Dama,  Fallow 
Deer  ;   C.  E  lap  bus.   Stag. 

Chaerophjllum  ijlvestre.  Wild 
Chervil  ;  C,  temultntumy  Rough 
Chervil. 

Charadr'xus  Pluvial'tSy  Common 
Plover. 

Ghelidoniumy  Horned  Poppy  ;  C, 
cortnculatumy  Red  Horned  Poppy  j 
C,  jnajuiy  Greater  Cehmdine, 

Chenopodiumy  Goose-foot ;  C.  al* 
bufiiy  White  Goose-foot  ;  C.  Ranns 
He?iricusy  Perennial  Goose-foot ;  C. 
7narit'imumy  Sea  Goose-foot ;  6\ 
oliduniy  Stinking  Goose-foot  ;  6'. 
pdjipermuTHy  Upright  Elite. 

Chlorosisy  Green  Sickness. 

Chrjiomtla  saltator'iay  Turnip- 
fly. 

Cicadoy  Flea. locust, 

C'tckor'iumy  Succory  ;  Q,  Evdi'via, 
Endive;  C.  IntybiHy  WiUi  Succory. 

C'lcuta  'vtrosay  Long-leaved  Waa- 
ler Hemlock. 

C'mchonay  Peruvian  Bark-tree; 
C  BrachjcarpOy  Dwarf  Bark-tree  ; 
C.  Caribaeay  Jamaica  Bark-tree; 
C.  Flor'ibunday  St.  Lucia  Bark- tree ; 
C.  offi-chiol'isy  Peruvian  Bark-tree; 
C  Trijora,  Triple- flowered  Bark- 
tree. 

Cistus  creticus,  Cretan  Rock- 
Rose. 

C'ltrusy  Citron  ;  C.  Aitrantiuntp 
Orange  ;  C.  Dtcumana,  Giant  Ci- 
tron ;  C,  L'tmay  Lemon-trec;  (7. 
Medtcoy  Citron. tree. 

Clematis     Vttalba,     Traveller's 

CluptayY{^\i\ri^  ;  C,  ahsaf  Shad  ; 
C.  tncrasicolusy  Anchovy  ;  C,  ha. 
rengusy  Herring  ;  C.  sprattusy  Sprat, 

Coccinella  septem-pun^/ifailjudy  - 
bird,  '  '■ 

Cofcut 
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Coccus  Catflt,  Cochineal  Insed  ; 
C,  //i?f/<!*r/A'^,  Green-house  Bug; 
C.  ///V/j,  Kermcs  ;  C.  Lacca,  Gum- 
lac-irtsed  J  C.  matoriini^  Ap^<!e-tree 
Coccus;  C.  Phalartcils^  C.inary- 
grass  Coccus ;  C.  Polonicuii  Scarlet 
grain  of  Poland. 

Cochlear'tay  Scurvy  ^  grass  }  C. 
Afigitca^  English  Scurvy-gtass  ;  6\ 
Armorac'ias  Hor.>,e-faclish  \  C^  Coro. 
nopust  Common  Wort-cress  ;  C  of- 
Jicinalhi  Common  Scurvy-grass. 

Cocos,  Gocon. 

C'jjfcay  CofFcc-tree. 

Colchicum  autumnalcy  Meadow 
Saffron. 

Coluber  Berus^  Common  British 
Viper;   C,  7iatr'iXi  Common  Snake, 

Columha  ^nasj  Domestic  Pigeon. 

Comarum  paluitrci  Purple  Marsh- 
locks. 

Cnn'ium  maculafum jCommonHcm^ 
lock. 

Co)i%nllanaf  Solomon's  Seal  ;  C. 
Majntiiy  Lily  of  tiie  Valley ;  C. 
multtjiora^  Common  Solomon's  Seal ; 
C,  Pohgonoiumy  Sweet-smelling  So- 
lomon's Seal. 

Con'vol-vuiHSt  Bindweed  ;  (7.  ar~ 
*V€nshy  Small  Bindweed  ;  C.  Jalap. 
pay  Jalap;  C,  Scammofiia^  Syrian 
Bindweetil  ;  6\  sccparinsy  Bushy 
Bindweed  ;  C.  iepium^  Great  Bind- 
weed ;  C,  sfjldanella^  Sea  Bindweed ; 
C.  Titrpethuniy  Turbith. 

Corijza  squnrrosay   Flea-bane. 

Copqifera  Jiahamumf  Balsam  of 
•''opaiba-irce, 

Cora  I  Una  f  Coral. 

Conandrum  sativum,  Common 
Coriander. 

Corn  us  sanguvieay  Wild  Cornd- 
tree ;  C,  suec'tcoy  Dwarf  Cornel. 

Corijusy  Crow  ;  C.  coraXy  Raven  ; 
C.  corene.  Common  Crow  ;  C,  fru. 
gilegusy  Rook  ;  C.glaudarius,  Jay; 
C,  nionedulaf   Jack-daw;    C  pica, 


C(7>7/A'f, Hazel-nut. tree;  C.aveU 
lanuy  Common  Hazel-nut-tree  ;  C*» 
a'velltrna  frudii  rotunda  maximo^ 
Pound-nut  ;  C.  Hispnnicay  Spani**!* 
Hazel-nut-tree  5  C.  safi'vay  Al- 
mond-nut;  Csati'vayfruHu  obl'ongm 
rubente  maxirnOy   Blood^nut. 

Costagy   Ribs. 

Crambey  Sea  Kale  j  C*  marithka^ 
Cliff-Cale. 

Cratctgusy  Hawthorn  ;  C,  Aria^ 
White. beam  Hawtliorn  ;  C,  Oxja. 
f^/y//^/7,White-ihorn ;  C.  torminaJhg 
Wild  Service-tree. 

Crithrnum  maritintum,  Rock  Saaj- 
phire. 

CroOiSi  SafFrnn  ;  C.  sati'vuSyQom- 
mon  Saffron  ;  C.  vefttus,  Spring,  or 
Garden  Crocus. 

Crotolaria  junceoy  Chinese  Hemp* 

Cioton  tinciorium,  Dyer's  Wiki 
Ri^inus. 

CucubalutBehetty  Spatling  Poppy. 

Cuculus  catturuSyQoxwmQvSZwi^Lovi  ^ 

Cucumisi  Cucumber  ;  C.  Anguria^ 
Water  Melon;  C.  Co/ocjnthusyCo^ 
loquintida  ;  C,  mcloy  Common  Me- 
lon ;  C,  sati'ta,  Common  Cticutn-. 
ber. 

Cucurbit  ay  Gourd  ;  C  lagenarta^ 
Bottle  Gourd  ;  C.  lignoiOy  Ligne- 
ous-shelled Gourd  ;  C.  Meh-prpoy 
E red  Gourd  ;  C.  PtpOy  Pompioh  ; 
C.  I't-rrucosay   Warted  Gourd. 

CulcXy  Gnat, 

Cuminum  Cyminut/iy  CuRKTlin. 

Cuprc'ssus itmptr.tj'irenty  Comnioft 
Cypress- tree. 

Cnrculio  granariuSy  Corn-cliafcf. 

Curcuma  Ion gay\.Q'c\%.ioo\t'\  Tur- 
meric ;  6\  rotunda y  Round- footed 
Turmeric, 

Cuscuta  Epithjmnm,  Lesser  Dod- 
der ;  C.  Enr^p^eoy  Greater  Dodder.       ^ 

Cyclamen  Europwuniy  Sow-breaU. 

Cydonia  Lusitaniuiy     Portuguese 

Quince  ;       C»    malljormay      Apple 

Quince;  (7, c^/a*^fl,Oblong Quince. 
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Cyiianche  parotiddeay   Mumps. 

Cynaray  Artichoke  ,   C,  cardun. 

culusy     Cardoon  \      C.    scolj»iusj 

Garden  Articlioke. 

Cynoglosium    officinnley    Common 
Great  Hound's  tongue, 
Cynomiay  Dog-fly, 
Cy?iosurus  crittatusy  Crested  Dog's- 
tail  -  grass ;     C.    echlnatuSy    Rough 
Dog's-tail-grass, 

Cyperusy  Cyper-grass ;  C.  escu- 
lentusy  Eatable  Cyperns  ;  C.  lofiguSy 
Sweet  Cyperus  ;  C.  papyrus^  ?jper 
Cyperus ;  C.  rotundusy  Round  Cy- 
perus, 

Cypriruis  albtimuSy  Bleak  ;  C 
auratus.  Gold  Fish  ;  C.  barbus, 
Barbel  ;  C.  bramay  Bream  ;  C.  car- 
pjoy  Carp  ;  C.  cephalusy  Chub  ;  C. 
leuciicusy  Dace  ;  C.  rutilusy  Roach ; 
C  Tinea y   Tench. 

Cystitis,  Inflammation  of  the 
Bladder. 

Cytisus  lahurniutiy  Broad-leaved 
Laburnum. 
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DipsacuifuUonutfiy  Manared  Tea. 
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DoHchos  pruriensj  Couhage. 

Doronicum  PardaliancheSy  Great 
Leopard's-bane. 

Di'aba  'vernuy  Common  Whitlow- 
grass, 

Dracaena  Draco y  Common  Dra- 
gon-tree. 

Drosera  rotundifoUa,  Round- 
leaved  Sun-dew. 

Dyspepsia,  Indigestion, 


I>.'?t?>'//;^/3w^n7/^,RoughCock's- 
foot-grass  ;  D,  striSiay  Smooth 
Cock's-foot-grass. 

Daphne  i.«j/;-^^;A7,Spurge.LaureI ,; 
D.Mezereumy   Mezereon. 

Datura  Stramonmmy  Common 
Thorn-apple. 

DfiHcus  Carotay  Common  Carrot. 
Delphinium  consoUday  Wiki  Lark- 
spur ;  D,  Staphisagria.y  Stiues-acre. 

Delphinus phoccBJitty  Dolphin. 

Dianthus  Armeriay  Deptford 
Pink  ;  D.  Barbatusy  Sweet  Wil- 
liam ;  D.  Caryophyllusy  Clove  Pink ; 
D,  CcesiuSy  Mountain  .Pink ;  D, 
Dehoidesy  Maiden  Pink  ;  D,  Frolic 
fer,  ProlifeVous  Pink. 

DiSiamnus  Fraxiiiella,  While 
Dittany. 

Digitalis  purpunay  Purple  Fox- 
glove. ^ 

DioscoreH  hulbiferay  Yam. 


Echium  'uulgarcy  CommonViper's 
Bugloss. 

Elymui  arenariusy  Upright  5ea 
Lime-grass. 

Emberiza  citrinella.  Yellow- 
hammer  ;   E.  hortulanay  Ortolan. 

Empetrttm  nigruniy  Berry-bear- 
ing Heath. 

Enteritis,  Inflammation  of  the 
Bowels. 

Epidendron  NeSiariumy    Vanilh, 

Epilobium  angustifoliuniy  Rose- 
rf^ay  Willow-herb;  E,  hirsutum^ 
Great  Hairy  Willow-lierb, 

Eqnisetum  ar%'ensey  Common 
Horse-tail;  E,  hyeTnale,  Kough 
Horse- tail  ;  E.  palustrcy  Marsh 
Horse-tail  ;  ii.  syl-uaticumy  Wood 
Horse-taiL 

Equns  cabalhiSy  Common  Horse  ; 
E.  Mulusy  Mule. 

Erica  'Tjulgarisy  Common  Heath, 

Erigeron  CaKade»se,CAnad'd  Flea- 
bane. 

Eriophorum,  Cotton-grass  ;  if. 
angustifolium.  Common  Cotton- 
grass;  E.  polystachiouy  Broad-leav- 
ed Cotton-grass  ;  E.  <vaginatum, 
Hare's-tail  Rush. 

Eruca  aquatica.  Water  Caterpil- 
lar ;  E,  sylnjestris,  Wood  Caier- 
pillar. 

Er<vum  hirsutuntf  Com  Vetch; 
£.  L€7is,  Lentil, 
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Eryngtum  campestre^  Field  Eryn- 
go  ;   E.  mar  it  1  mum,,  Sea  Eryngo. 

Erysimum^  Hedge-Mustard  ;  E, 
Alliarin^  Garlic  Hedge- Mustard  ; 
E.  Barborea,  Winter-cresses  ;  £. 
che'irantho'idesy  Treacle  Hedge-Mus- 
tard ;  E,  ojficvinlef  Common  Hedge- 
Mustard. 

ErysipelaSf  Rose. 

Erysiphilet  Mildew, 

Esox  Luc'iusy  Pike. 

E'vonymns  Europt^usj  Common 
Spindle-tree. 

Eupator'tum  Cannab'inum^  Hemp 
Agrimony. 

Euphorbia  characiaSf  Red  Spurge; 
E.  Cyparissias,  Cyprus  Spurge;  E. 
^cl'ioscopia,  WaVt-wort, 

Euphrasia  o^cinalisy  Eye-bright. 


Faba  Pichurim,  Pichurim  Beans. 

EaguSi  Beecli-tree;  F.  America. 
nay  American  Cliesnut-tree  ;  F. 
Cfl^/zT/z^f^,  Chesnut-rree  ;  F.pumilaj 
Dwarf  Chesnut-tree  ;  F,  syl'vatica, 
Common  Beech-tree. 

Falcoy  Eagle  ;  F,  a-rugiuQius, 
Alpor  Buzzard  ;  F,  Buteoy  Buzzard; 
j^.  f/^rj'jtff/oj,  Golden  Eagle  ;  F.Cy^ 
4tfeus,  Hen-harrier  ;  F,  Gyr.falcoy 
Jcr-Falcon  ;  F.  mihusy  Kite ;  F, 
-.'uiSy  Common  Hawk. 

Farhia  f€ctinda7iiy  Pollen, 

Fasclola  hcpat'icay   Flcwk-worm. 

Fells  Calusy   Cat. 

Ferula  AsafoBttday  asafoetida. 

Festuca  duriuscuUy  Hard  Fescue- 
giass  ;  F,  elat'iory  Tall  Fescue- 
grass ;  F.  Jiuitansy  Flot€  Fescue- 
grass;  F^myurusy^^W  Fescue-grass; 
F,  o'vina^  Sheep's  Fescue. grass ;  F» 
pratens'isy  Meadow  Fescue. grass  ; 
F»  Tubray  Creeping  Fescue-grass. 

Ficus  car'ica,   Common  Fig-tree. 

FloSf  Flower. 

Fluxus  umb'ilkus,  Flux,  or  Sap- 


Fontinalts  antipyretic  a »  Greater 
Water-Moss. 

Forficnla  auricular is^  Ear- wig. 

For  ml  cay   Ant. 

Fragarlay  Strawberry, 

Fraxlnus  excelsior y  Common  Ash, 

Frlnglllay  Finch  ;  F,  celebs. 
Chaffinch;  F.  r/z;/^n/7,Canary-bird ; 
F.  carduellsy  Gold. finch  ;  F.  domes-, 
tlca.  Sparrow  ;  F.  I'mota,  Linnet  ; 

F,  splnuSy  Siskin. 

Fucus  cliiatusy  Fringed  Sea- 
wrack  ;  F,  esculentusy  Esculent  Sea. 
wrack;  F.  palmatusy  Palmated Sea- 
wrack  ;  F,  puinatljidusy  Sweet  Sea- 
wrack;  F.  serratusy  Serrated  Sea- 
wrack. 

Fumaria  cfficlnallsy  Common  Fu-. 
mitory  ;  F,  solida.  Solid  or  Bulbous 
Fumitory. 

Gadus  eglt  SINUS y  Haddock  ;  C , 
merlaugusy  Whiting ;  G\  morhua^ 
Cod. 

Galanthus  nlnjallsy  Snow. drop. 

Galeobdolon  luteumy  Weasel. 
snout. 

Galcopsls  Te/rahlfj  Common  Kct- 
tle-hen;p, 

GalluMy  Goose-grass  ;  G,  apa^ 
rlncy  Cleavers  ;  G.  BoreaUy  Cross- 
leaved  Goose-grass ;  G,  *verum^ 
Cheese-Rennet.     . 

Gasterosteus  aculeatnsy  Common 
Stickle-back. 

Gastrltlsy  Inflammation  of  tljc 
Stomach, 

Genista  angllcay    Needle-furze  ; 

G.  tlnilorlay  Dyers'  Green. weed. 
Gentlana  lutea^   Common  Gen* 

tian. 

Geranlumy  Crane's-bill ;  C,  Ra. 
bertlanumy  Herb-Robert. 

Geum  urbauumf  Common  Avcns^ 

Gladiolus  communlsy  Common 
Corn,  flag, 

Glouclum  Ph^nlclump  Red 
Horned  Poppy. 

C/attx 
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Glaux  marU'ima^  Black  Saltwort. 

Glechoma  Hederacea^  Ground 
Ivy. 

Ghssitisj  Inflammation  of  the 
Tongue. 

Clycyrhlza  glabra,  Common  Li- 
quorice. 

Gnaphal'tum  Arenarium^  Sandy 
Cudweed  ;  <3.  D'tolcum^  Mountain 
Cudweed  ;  G.  German'icum,  Com- 
mon Cudweed. 

Gossjpium,  Cotton-tree. 

Grjllusj  Cricket  ;  G.  domesficus, 
Common  Cricker  ;  G.Gryllo.talpa, 
Mole -cricket  ;  G.  Locusta,  Locust. 


Ucematoxylum      Campechiannm^ 

Logwood. 

He  (lev  a  Helix  y  Common  Ivy. 

Hedjiarum  Onohrychiiy  Common 
Saintfoin. 

Hdtanthut  annuusy  Common  Sun. 
fiower  1  II.  tuberosuSi  Tuberous 
Sun-flower. 

Heliotropium  trtcoccuniy  French 
Turnsol. 

lieUx  hortejnisy  Common  Garden 
Snail  ;  //.  pomatia^  Red  Garden 
Stvail. 

i/^//<'/'or?^T,  Hellebore  ;  H.fceii- 
dusj  S'etid  Hellebore. 

Hepatitis,  Inflammation  of  the 
Liver. 

Heracleum  angiiuifolium,  Nar- 
tovv-leavedCow-parinep ;  H,Spho?t' 
dyhum^  Common  Cow-parsnep, 

Herbarium,  Herbal. 

Herniaria  glabra,  Smooth  Rup- 
ture.wort, 

Herpei  mlliaris,  Ring-woim. 
Hesperis  iuodora,  D.ime-wort. 

Hieracium  auricola.  Narrow- 
leaved  Hawkweed  j  //.  Ftlosella, 
Mouse-ear  Hawkweed. 

Hippobosca  equina.  Common 
Horse. fly  i  H,  o'vina,  Slieep-fngg. 

Jiippophac  rhamnoida,  Sea  Buck- 
thorn, 


Hippuris  "julgafisy  ComrtiOrt 
Ma  re's- Tail. 

Hitudo  Geometrn,  Geometrical 
Leech  ;  H,  medicinalh.  Medicinal 
Leech  ;  //.  sanguifuga,  Hor^e- 
Leech. 

Hirundo  rustica^  Common  Swal- 
low;  //.  «rZ»zVff,  Martin. 

Hole  Hi,  SoFt-gr^ss  ;  H.  a^venace^ 
us,  Tall  Oat-grass  ;  H.  lanatus. 
Meadow  Soft- grass  ;  //.  Sorghum^ 
Guinea  Corn, 

Hordeum  cceleste,  Wallachian 
Barley  ;  H.  distichu/ntSavnm<:T  Bar- 
ley ;  H.  distichibn  mtdum.  Large 
N.iked  Barley  ;  H.  frutescens. 
Bushy  Barley  j  H.  hexastichon, 
Six-rowed  Barley  ;  //.  maritimum, 
Sea -bar  ley  ;  //.  murifium.  Wall 
Barley;  H.  pratense.  Meadow  Bar- 
ley ;  H.  'vulgare.  Common  Barley  ; 
H.  Zeocriton,  Bearded  Barley. 

Hamulus  Lupulus,  Common  Hop. 

Hyacitithiis  nan-scriptus,  English 
Hyacinth. 

Hydrngyrusy  Mercury, 

Hydrocephalus,  Water  in  the 
Head. 

Hydrocotyle  ruulgarisy  Marsh 
Pennywort. 

Hyoscyamus  niger,  Coirtmon  Hen» 
bane. 

Hypericum  perforatum.  Perforated 
St.  Jo]in*s  Wort  ;  H.  Androscemum, 
Tutsan. 

Hypochondriasis,  Hypochondriac 
Affedion. 

Hyss'jpus  officinalis  fQomvMyn  Hys- 
sop. 

//}j/nA'fr/Wi:<fffx,CommonHedge- 
hog. 


Jnsione  montana,   Sheep's-bit. 

Jasminum  humile,  Dvarf  Yel- 
low Jasmine  ;  7* A^'"'^^''^*  Shrubby 
Jasmine ;  J .  officinale,  Common  Jas- 
mine. 

Jatrophafi^^%dX!i^  Plant ;  J,  elas» 
tka, 
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iica,   Caoutchouc  ; 
Cassava. 

JSiertiSy  Jaundice. 

JrhthyocoUa,  Isinglass, 

Ileus,  Iliac  Passion. 

Ilex  Aqu'tfol'iumy  Common  Hol- 
ly-tree. 

hnpatiem  nolutangere^  Balsa. 
mine. 

Imperatdria  Ostruth'tuki  Com- 
mon Masterwort. 

iTtcubus^  Nightmare. 

Ind'tgofera  /in^oria,  Indigo* 
plant. 

Inuta  Helenlumf  Common  Ele- 
campane. 

Iris  fee  tlday  Stinking  Flower-de. 
luce ;  I»psfudacorus,\V'dtcr¥\owcr'> 
de-luce ;  /.X///&/WW, Bulbous-root- 
ed Flower-de-luce.     • 

Isafis  tmBoriay  Wild  Woad, 

his  nobilis,  Red  Coral. 

Juglans  ttgia^  Common  Wal- 
nut-treek 

jfuncUs  conghmerattti,  Ronnd- 
jieaded  Rush  ;  J^effusns^  Common 
Rush  ;   J.  s^uarrosusy  Moss-rUsh. 

Jmiiferui  communis^  Common 
Tuniper-tree ;  Jf.  lycia,  Lycian 
Juniper-tree;  J.sabitia,  Savin, 

^ynx  torquillay  Wry.neclc. 

Kaempferidf  Zedoary, 

Lacertd  agiliij  Common  Green 
Liz-itrd. 

Ln^nca  *virQsrty  Wild  LettUce, 

Lamium  album.  While  Dcad- 
hettle  ;  Z.  pnrpureun^  Red  Dead- 
h«ttle. 

Lapis  Calaminariiy  Calamine. 

Lapsana  communis.  Common 
Nipple- wort  4 

Larus,  Gull  ;  L,  parasiticus, 
Diing-huntcr  ;  L,  riJibundus,  Pe- 
wit. 

Lathyrus,  Chickling  Vetch  ;  L. 
ttphaca.    Yellow    Vctchling ;    L, 
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,  L.  tuberosus.  Earth 
spica^    Lavender- 


latifoUus,  Broad-leaved  Vetchlingj 
L,  pratensis.  Everlasting  Tare  ; 
L,  sjl'vestris.  Narrow-leaved  Ever- 
lasting Pea 
Nut. 

Lavandula 
spike. 

La'vatera  arborga,TtK  Mallow. 

Z^zftrKj,  Bay-tree;  L.a-tti'valis, 
Deciduous  Bay  ;  L.  Benzo'e,  Benja- 
min-tree  ;  L,  Camphora,  Camphor- 
tree  ;  Z.  Cassia,  Bise  Cinnamon  ; 
L*  Cinnamomum,  Cinnaraon-tiec  % 
L,  nobilis,  Evergreen  .Bay  ;  /;; 
Persea,  Alligator  Pear.ttee ;  Z. 
Sassafras,  Sassafras- tree. 

Lemna,  Duck's-meat. 

Leontodon  Taraxacum,  Common 
Dandelion. 

Leonurus  Cardiaca^  Commoil 
Motherwort. 

Lepidium  latifolium,  Ditta.ndct 
Pepper  wort  ;  Z.  riiderale^  Nar*< 
row. leaved  Pepperwort. 

Lepra,  Leprosy. 

Lepus,  Hare;  L,  cu»zculus,Rah» 
bit  ;  L,  timidus.  Common  Hare. 

Lethargus,  Lethargy.. 

Lickefi,  Liverwort  ;  L.aphthom 
sus.  Green  Ground-Liverwort ;  L» 
barbatus.  Bearded  Liverwort  ;  £• 
calcareus.  Calcareous  Liverwort  ; 
L.  calicaris.  Beaked  Liverwort  ;. 
L^cayihtus,  Ash-coloured  Ground- 
Liverwort ;  Z,.f/7/^r/7/«5j  Wrinkled 
Liverwort ;  Z.  cocciferus.  Scarlet* 
bearing  Liverwort  ;  Z.  fia'vus^ 
Yellow-powder  Liverwort  ;  Z, 
Islandicus,  Esculent  Iceland  Liver- 
wort ;  Z.  Bmphalodef,  Dark-co- 
loured  Dyer's  Liverwort ;  Z.  pa* 
rellus.  Craw. fish-eye  Lichen  ;  Z, 
pUcatus,  Officinal  Stringy  Liver- 
wort ;  Z.  pulmonarius.  Lungwort 
Liverwort  ;  Z.  prunastri.  Com* 
mon  Ragged  Hoary  Liverwort; 
Z.  /wj/»/<7/w<,  Spotted  Liverwort  ; 
Z.  RoccelUt  Oichal;  L».t0ftaretit, 
H  h  Latgc 
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Large  YeHow-sauceVed  I53'er's  Li- 
uerwort  ;  L,  'vulphiuiy  Gold- wiry 
Lichen, 

'  Ligiium.<viteff   officinale^    Com- 
mon Guaiacum, 

•  L'tgustuum  Scot'icxhif  Scottibh 
Loviige. 

•  Ligustrum<vnlgarey^nvtt. 
Lilium  cand'idumy  White  Lily  ; 

i.  bulbiferum^  Fire  Lily. 

L'tmaxy  Slug. 
-  '  L'tnum     cathart'tcum^,   .Piir,glng 
Flax  ;  X.  us'ttatu'Amuniy    Common 
Flax. 

.  -  Liquld-ambar  Styrac'ijfua,  Li. 
quid  Storax. 

Liriodendron  Tulipifera,  Tulip- 
tree* 

Lithanthraxy  Pit-coaK 

LithargyTumy  Litharge, 

Lithiasisj  Stone.    . 
'-     L'lthosper-mum     ar^vefney-    Corn 
-Gromwell ;  L,  offic'ifmle^  Common 
GromvvelU      '^ 

Lobelia  Dortmanna^  Water  Gla- 
-<TioIe. 

'  L^Iir/Wf    Darnel;    i.    ar^ucme^ 

\yhite     Darnel  ;       L.     bromoides^ 

"Drank  ;  L.  perenney  Red  Darnel  ; 

*  L,  temuletitum-f  Bearded  Darnd. 

•  Lonicera  Bendy mevum^  Com- 
mon Honey^suckle  J  L,  Xyloitm/ay 
Upright  Honey-suckle, 

Lotiti  corn'iculatus.  Common 
Birjd's-Toot  'i  retoil. 

Loxia  pyrrhulof  Bullfinch, 
r       l.nmbrlcusy  Earth-worm. 

J.uphim  albnsy  White  Lupine. 

Lycoperdouy  Puff-baii  ;  L,  aitran- 

/"/rtrf«w,Ofange-coioured  Puff-ball ; 

'   I..  'Equhium^  Equestrian  Puff-ball  ; 

L,  proteuiy  C^mon  Puff-ball ,  L, 

tuber y  Truffle. 

LycQpod'inm  clwvatumy  Common 
ClulD.raoss;  Z,.  i<^/t7^o,  Fir-leaved 
Club-moss, 

Lycopui  Europcemy  Water  Hore. 
hoimdl;^     • 


Xyi'itiidihld  nummuiarmy  Creepy 

ing  Loose. St  rite.  ;) 

Ly thrum  hyssopifeiiviny  HyssQp- 

leaved  Lqese-strite  ;  X.  Salicaria, 

Purple  Loose-strife.  v^ 

Magnesia  alba.  Magnesia  ;  A/*' 
nigra.  Manganese*' 

Maln}a  crispOy  Curled  Mallow  j 
A/,  Mamitianay   Mauritian    Mai 
low  ;    iW,    Perunjianoy     Peruvian 
Mallow  J  7U.  sy/vesiris,  Common 
Mallow. 

Mangoferny  M.ingo-tfee-  , 

Mania y  Madn«6i>.    ' 

Mar  ant  a  comosoy  Hairy  ArfoWf 
rot)t  ;   M.  galangay  Galangal. 
.     Marrubuim  'vulgarey    Commoo 
White  Horehound. 

Matricaria  chamoni'dlay  Cha* 
moo^ile  Feverfew  ;M,parthenium, 
Common  Feverfew. 

MedicagOy  MeiUck  ;  M.falcatay 
Yellow  Medick  j  M,  lupul'ma^ 
Trefoil-Medick  J  M%  sati'vay  Lu- 
cern. 

.  Melampyrnm  ar'vetisey  Purple 
Cow-wheat  •  M,  pratensffy  Com- 
mon Yellow  Cow-wheat ;  M.SyL 
faticumy  Wood  Cow-wheat.    . 

Me/eagris  gallo-panjoy  Turkey* 

Mdica  altmimay  Lofty  Melic- 
grass ;  M,  ciUatOy  Fringed  Melic- 
grass  ;  M,  cceruleoy  Purple  Meiic- 
gra'ss  ;  M,  nut  amy  Mountain  Me- 
lie-grass. 

Mtlmay  Balm  ;  M,  Calamine 
thay  Calaraint  ;  M,  officinalif^ 
Common  Balm, 

MeUttii grandiflora^  Purple  and 
White  Bahn  ;  M^  meliisophyilumy 
Reddish  Bastard-Balm. 

Meloe  "jesTcntoriuSy  Oil-beetle; 

MentspermiiT/iy  Moon-seed, 

Me  Jit  hay  Mint  ;  M,  ar'-oemii, 
Corn-mint  ;  M.  piperitay  Peppt;/- 
mi*ir ;  M.  Fniegiu.'n,  Peuny-rpyai  > 
Ah  'viridiSy  Spear -mint.  •» 
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MpHyanthii   trifoliata,   Trefoil; 
Buck-bean ;  M.:Njmph^oides,ynng. 
cd  Buck-beaH. 

Mercurialis  anpua,  French  Mcr.  , 
cury  ;  M,  ,l>erenniSf  Dog's  Mer-  ■ 
cury. 

Mespilusy  Medlar  ;  M.  Gertna. 
nica,  Common  Medlar-tree ;  M. 
Oxyacanthay   White- thorn. 

Mica  alb(t^  Pure  Mica  ;  M.  ts- 
lorata  martialify  Coloured  Martial 
Glimmer. 

Miliaria,  Miliary  Fever. 

Milium  effusum,  Millet-graSS  ; 
M.  panicicm,  Common  Millet. 

Mimosa,  Sensitive  Plant  ;  M. 
acacia.  Acacia ;  M.  Catechu  \ 
Catechu-;  M.  Nilotica,  Egyptian 
Acacia. 

Minium,  Red -lead. 

Mninm  foHtatiumj  Fountain 
Marsh- Moss. 

Monarda  ZejloJiica,  Indian  Hor^-f 
hound.  ' 

Msrus  7iigra,  Common  Mul- 
berry-tree ;   M.  tintloria.  Fustic. 

Moschus  moschiferusy  Musk- 
bearing  Animal. 

MotacHla  alba,  White  Wagtail  ; 

Af.  Jla'va,   Yellow   Wagtail;    M. 

Jucinia,     Nightingale ;     M.  rube- 

cula.     Red -breast ;     M,   rubetra, 

Whin-chat ;  M.  troglodytes,  Com- 

,  jpon  Wren. 

Mugil,  Mullet. 

Muratna  Angiiilla,  Common 
£cl ;   M,  Conger,  Conger  Eel. 

J^us,  Mouse  and  Rat  ;  M.  ar- 
'valisy  Meadow-Mouse  ;  M»  dccu- 
manus,  Brown  or  W^ater  Rat ;  M. 
.rnessorius^  Harvest-Mouse;  M. 
musculus.  Common  Mouse  ;  Af. 
rattusy  Common  or  Black  Rat  j 
M,  syl'valicus.  Long- tailed  Field- 
,  Mousp. 

Musca,  Fly. 

Musfela,  Otter  and^Veasfil ;  Mj 
^QiHAi  Martin  j  M»  furo^  Ferret ; 


M,   lufra^   Otter ;    M.  ^^utanus^ 
Pole-Cat ;  M,  vulgaris.  Weasel,^ 

Mjricagalt,   Sw^et  Gale. 
My  ristica  //ioichata,'Suzmcg.tTe^^ 
'.    Myropcylqn  ftrttifevum^   BaUam 
of  Peru- tree,  .:    ,         - 

Mjrtu$  «u«OTjjf//«,CdramonMvr, 
tie.      .,:...^-    ■.,: 

Mytilui  edilisy  Eatable  Muscle;; 
M,  margaritifurus.  Pearl-bearing 
Muscle. 


Narciiws  pteudo-narcis^Uiy  Daf- 
fodil. 

Nardus  strida.  Small  Matwced, 

Narth(cium  oisifragum^  Lanca- 
shire Asphodel  ,-,<    /c '    - 

Nepeta  datariaj  Cat.iaint.  . 

Nerium  anti-dytetitericum.  Anti- 
dysenteric  Rose-bay  ;  N,  Okan~ 
der,  South-sea  Rose ;  iV.  tincto- 
rium,  Dyer's  Rosc-bay. 

Nicotia?:a~Xahacii/nf  Tobacco- 
plant  ;  N.  minor,  EngKsh Tobacco, 

NopalUca  Indian  Fig-tree.- 

Numid(i  meleagrisj  Guinea-hen, 

Nymfhcga  elha^  White  Water- 
Lily  ;  N.  luteal.  Yellow  Waicf- 
Lily  ;  A".  Nelumio,  Lil'/  of  tke 
Volga. 

.  ■"■  '  » 

Ocymnm  (aryophyllatum  maxi^ 
mum,  Pink*-scente(d  3asil ;  O.  citric 
odore,  Citron-flavoured  Basil ;  O, 
'vulgarc.  Common  Basil. 

(E.'tanihe  crocata,  Hemlocl^- 
watcr  Drop  wort ;  O.  fistulosa, 
Comraon-wiiter  Dropwort. 

(Esophagus^  Gullet. 

CEftrus  Bo^is,  Gad-f.}  . 

Olea  Europ^Oi.  Q^vc^mon  Olive. 
tjree. 

Oleum  Tart  art  per  dili^uitt^, 
Liquid  Vegetable  Alkali. 

Oneirodynia  aiiivai  Slecp-walk. 

ing. . 

Oniicns  aselltts^  <  3)ater 

Onmiis  arvtNiiSf  Rest  J  larnn^  . 
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Ophthalmia,  InHammation  of 
the  Eye. 

Orchis  mascula.  Early  Orchis ; 
O.  morio,  Meadow  Orchis. 

Origanum  njulgare.  Common 
Marjoram, 

Ornithogalum  Inteum,  Yellow 
Star  of  Bethlehem  ;  O.  umbellatuniy 
Common  Star  of  Bethlehem. 

Ornithopui  perpusillus.  Common 
Bird's-foot. 

Oryza  sati'va.  Common  Rice. 

Orobus,  Peaseling ;  O.  sjhes- 
iris,  Bitter  Vetch ;  O.  tuberosus, 
Heath  Pea. 

Osmunda  regalis,  Osmund  Royal. 

Ostrea^  Oyster. 

Otis  tarda,   Bustard. 

Otitis,  Inflammation  of  the  Ear. 

O'vis,  Sheep. 

OxalisAcetdseila,  CommonWood 
Sorrel. 


Panax  quinquefolium.  Ginseng. 

Panicum,  Panic  j  P.  Crus-Galli, 
Xoose  Panic-grass;  P.  daBylon, 
Creeping  Panic-grass ;  P.  milia- 
/•^«;«, Millet;  P ,sanguinaIe,QocWs^ 
foot  Panic-grass ;  P,  ^erticillatuni. 
Rough  Panic-grass  ;  P.  'viride, 
Green  Panic-grass, 

Papa'ver  Album,  White  Poppy  ; 
P.  Argemone,  Prickly  Poppy  ;  P. 
Kh<£as,  Red  Poppy. 

Papilio  BrassiccE,  Cabbage  But- 
terfly. 

Paralysis,  Palsy. 

Parietaria  officinalis,  Pellitory 
.Of  the  Wall. 

Paris  quadrlfolia.  Herb  Paris. 

Parulis,    Gum-boil. 

Pastinaca  sati'va.  Common  Wild 
Parsnep, 

Panjo  crtstatus,  Peacock, 
Pedicularis  palustris.      Marsh 
Leusewort ;  P.  sjlvatica)    Com- 
mon Lousewort* 


Percaflwoiatilis,  Common  Perch  • 
Peripneumonia,  Inflammation  of 
the  Lungs. 

Pestis,  Plague. 

Petroleum,  Fossil  Prch  ;  P.  as^ 
phaltum.  Pure  Fossil-pitch ;  P. 
induratum,  hardened  Rock  Oil ; 
P.  montana  impura,  Pis-asphaltum. 
Petromyzon,  Lamprey ;  P,Br'jn~ 
chialis,  Lampern  ;  P.  flwviatilis. 
Lesser  Lamprey  ;  P.  marinus.  Sea 
Lamprey. 

Phalcetta,  Moth;  P.  Bombyx 
Mori,  Silk-worm  ;  P, Bombyx  Neus. 
trice,  Lackey-Moth. 

Pi^«/<?nV,Canary -grass;  P.  arun- 

^/««<r«r«,  Painted  Lady -grass ;  P.  ca- 

nariensis.  Manured  Canary-grass, 

Phaseolus,  Kidney- Bean. 

Phasianus   Colchicus,    Common 

Pheasant ;  P,Gallus,Cock  and  Hen. 

Phellandrium  aquaticum.  Water 

Hemlock. 

Phleutn  nodosum.  Knotty  Timo- 
thy-grass }  P.  pratensis,  Common 
Timothy-grass. 

Phoca  njttulina.  Common  Seal, 
Phcenix  daSlvlifera,   Palm-tree. 
phthisis  pulmonalis.    Pulmonary 
Consumption. 

Pier  is  echioides.  Common  Ox- 
tongue. 

Picus  minor.  Least. spottedWood- 
pecker  ;  P.  njiridis.  Green  Wood, 
pecker. 

Pimpinella,  Anise  ;    P.  magna. 

Great  Burnet  Saxifrage  ;  P.  Haxi. 

fraga.  Common  Burnet  Saxifrage, 

Pinguicula   ^vulgaris,    Common 

Butter.wort. 

Pinus,  Pine-tree  ;  P.  Abies^ 
Spruce-Fir  ;  P.  Cedrus,  Cedar ; 
P.  Ccmbra,  Arvenusly  ;  P,  Larixy 
Larch-tree  ;  P.  picea.  Yew-leaved 
Fir ;  P.  pinca.  Stone-pine ;  P. 
/;Wi7J/<fr,Wild-pine  ;  P»  sylvestris, 

Scotch  Fir, 

Pipnj 
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-  PiJ^eff  Pepper  j  P.  Cubeba,  Cu- 
Ibebs ;  P.  nigrum.  Black  Pepper. 

Pistacin,  Pistachia  ^  P.  /eniis. 
^uSf  Masiich-tree  j  P,  terebinthuSf 
Pistachia-tree. 

Pi  sum  mari/imum^  Sea- Pea  ;  P, 
sati'vumy  Common  Pea. 

Plantago  Coronopusj  BhcIc's- 
Iiorn  Plantain  ;  P.  laticeolata^  Rib. 
wort  Plantain  ;  P.  major.  Greater 
Plantain  ;  P,  maritlma.  Sea  Plan- 
lain. 

Plat  anus  occidental!:,  Western 
Plane-tree  ;  P,  orientalis,  Eastern 
Plane-tree. 

Pleuritis,  Pleurisy. 

PleuroneSlei  Jiesus,  Flounder  ; 
P.  limanda.  Dab  ;  P,  maximum, 
Turbot ;  P.  plateaa,  Plaise  j  P. 
^olea,  Soal  or  Sole. 

Plumbago,  Black  Lead. 

Plumbago  Europaa,  European 
Lead.  wort. 

Poa  annua.  Annual  Meadow- 
grass  ;  P.  aquatica^  Reed  Meadow- 
grass  ;  P.  compreaa,  Flat-stalked 
Meadow  .  grass  ;  P.  maritima, 
^ea  Meadow-grass;  P.  palustris, 
Marsh  Meadow-grass  ;  P,praten~ 
sis, Smooth-stalked  Meadow-grass; 
P.  trfvialis,  Roughish  Meadow- 
grass. 

Podagra,  Gout. 

Paljgala,  Milk-wort;  P.  Se. 
itcJcn,  Rattle-snake  Root  ;  P.  'vul- 
garis. Common  Milk-wort. 

Polygonum^  Snakeweed  ;  P.  anji. 
culare.  Knot-grass  Snakeweed  ;  P. 
Bistorta,  Great  Bistort  ;  P.  Con. 
•volvulus,  Climbing  Buck- wheat  ; 
P.  Fagopyrum,  Buck. wheat ;  P. 
hydropipcr,  Water-pepper  ;  P.  ta- 
taricutu,  Siberian  Buck-wheat ;  P. 
'vi'viparum.  Small  Bistort. 

Poly  podium.  Polypody  ;  P.  ¥i. 
lix.mtis,  Male  Fern  ;  P.  Oreop. 
tcris,  Heath  Polypody  ;  P,  luU 
^are^  Common  Polypody, 


Polytrichum  tommune.  Great 
Golden  Maiden- hair. 

Populus  alba.  White  Poplar;  P» 
halsamifera,  Carolina  Poplar  ;  P, 
faitigata,  Po-Pop!ar ;  P.  nigra^ 
Black  Poplar;  P.trcmula,  Tremb- 
ling Poplar. 

Porttilaca  ohracea,  Comtnon 
Purslane. 

Pctamogeton  natartiy  Broad-leaved 
Pond-weed. 

Potentilla,  Cinquefoil  ;  P.  att'- 
serina.  Silver  weed  ;  P.  argentea. 
Hoary  Cinquefoil ;  P.  fruticosa. 
Shrubby  Cinquefoil  ;  P.  reptans. 
Common  Cinquefoil. 

Poterium  Hanguisorba^  Upland 
Burnet. 

Primula,  Primrose ;  P.  Poly^ 
anthusy  Polyanthus ;  P.  'veris.  Cow- 
slip ;  P.  'vulgaris,  Common  Prim- 
rose. 

Prunella  'vulgaris.  Common 
self-heal. 

Prunus,  Plum-tree  ;  P^  Arme» 
nine  a,  Apjicot-tree  ;  P.  Cerasus^ 
Common  White  Cherry  ;  P.  d§. 
me  Stic  a.  Common  Plum-tree  ;  P. 
insititia,  BuUace  Plum  ;  P.  Padus, 
Bird-cherry  ;  P.  spinosa,  Sloe, 
tree. 

Psittacus,  Parrots 

Psora,  Itch. 

Pteris  aquilina.  Female  Fern. 

Pterocarpus  santalinut,  Rcd 
Samial  Wood. 

Pulex,  Flea. 

Putmouaria  officinalis.  Common 
Lungwort. 

Puuica  granatum.  Common  Po- 
megranate-tree  ;  P.  nana,  Dwaif 
American  Pomegranate. 

Pyrus,  Apple  and  Pear-tree  ;  P. 
Aria,  White-beam  Hawthorn;  P. 
aucuparia.  Quicken-tree  ;  P.  com- 
mums.  Pear-tree  ;  P.  Cydonia^ 
Quince.trec;  P.  domestica.  True 
Service. tree;    P,  hgbfidai    Ba^i. 
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tnrd    MoiTntain   Ash ;    P,  mains, 
Crab-tree. 


Qu/rssia  amarn^  Bitter  Quassia; 
•^.  SimaroTihay  Sim<iroiiba, 

Q^uercus,  Oak  ;  g*  ^Eg'tlops^ 
Large  Prickly  cupped  Spanish  Oak  ; 
g.  cerris,  Smaller  Prickly  cupped 
Spanish  Oak ;  (J*  cocnfera.  Coc- 
cus-bearing Oak  ;  ^.  esculusy 
Beach-o;ik ;  g.  Robur^  Common 
Oak  J   Q^.suber^  Cork-tree. 


Rainy  Ray.  fish  ;  R.  asperay 
Rough  llay  ;  R,  hat'tSy  Skate;  R, 
cU'vatay  Thornback  ;  R.  pasthm. 
<:ay  Sting  Ray  ;  R,  tor-peda,  Elec- 
tric Ray. 

Rallus  aquat'icuSf  Water-rail; 
R.  crexy  Land- rail. 

Ranay  Frog;  R.  Bufoy  Toad; 
R.  euulentay  Eatable  Frog ;  R, 
ivrnporaritiy  Common  Frog. 

Ranula,  a  swelling  on  the 
Tongue. 

Ranunculus yQvow^OOt ;  R.  ncriSy 
Butter-cup  ;  R.  aquaticusy  Water 
Crowfoot ;  /^.rtr<i;^7/j/.f, Corn  Crow. 
foot;  R.  auf'icomnsy  Sweet  W^ood 
Crowfoot  ;  R.  bulbosus.  Bulbous 
Crowfoot  \  R.  ficarioy  Pile  wort ; 
R.  Flammulay  Lesser  Spearwort  ; 
J?,  lingua f  Greater  Spearwort; 
/?.  sceleratus,  Round-leaved  Water 
Crowfoot. 

RuphanuSy  Radish  ;  R,  Rapha- 
nistrnniy  White-flowered,  or  Joint- 
ed Charlock  ;  R,  sati<vusy  Common 
Radish. 

Reseda  luteay  Base-Rocket ;  R. 
luteola.  Yellow-weed,  or  Dycr*s- 
wced. 

Rhamnus  catharticus^  Purging 
Buckthorn;  R,  Frangula,  MAcx 
Buckthorn. 

Rheum    ^almatumi      Palmatcd 


Rhubarb;  R»  rhaponticumy  Com- 
mon Rhubarb. 

Rhi7ianthus  Crista-Galli,  Yel- 
low Rattle. 

Rhodiola  communis,  Rosewort, 
the  Yellovr. 

Rhus  Copallinumy  Narrow, 
leaved  Sumach  ;  R.  coriaria,  Elm, 
leaved  Sumach  ;  R.  Cotinusy  Yel- 
low Sumach  ;  R,  tjphinum,  Virgi- 
nian Sumach. 

*  Ribts  Alpinumy  Sweet  Moun- 
tain-'Currant;  /^.j'rojj«/^r//7,Rough 
Goosebeiry;  R,  rugrumy  Black 
Gooseberry  ;  R,  recUnatum  ;  Red 
Gooseberry ;  R,  Rubrum,  Com- 
mon Red  Currant ;  R,  unja.crispa. 
Smooth  Goose-berry. 

Ric'tnus   commufiis,    Castof-nut. 

Robinia  pseudo^acacia,  Acacioi 
the  False. 

Rosa  ayvensts,  White. flowered 
Dog-rose;  R.  caninay.  Dog-rose.; 
R.  <:^«///7?//^, Hundred-leaved  Rose; 
R.  Gain  cay  French  Rose  ;  R.  mmt. 
diy  Rose  of  the  World  ;  R,  Rubi^ 
ginosa.  Sweet  Briar  ;  R.  Spinosissi. 
may  Burnet  Rose;  R.'villosa,  Ap- 
ple-Rose. 

Rosmari/rus  oj^cinalisyKosemciry; 
R»  0,  angustifoliay  Narrow-leav^d 
Rosemary  \  R.  o.  latifoUay  Broad- 
leaved  Rosemary. 

Rubcolay  Measles. 

Riibta  tinaoriumyWM  Madder. 

RubigOy  Rust. 

RiibusarSiicusy  .Dwarf  Crimson 
Bramble;  R,  cessius,  Dew-berry 
Bush  iR.cbamaemoraSyCloud-herry; 
R.  corjUfol'iuSy  Hazel-leaved BraiB- 
ble  ;  R.fruticosusy  Common  Bram- 
ble ;  R,  Idceusy  Raspberry  ;  R» 
occidentaiis,  Virginian  Raspberry 
Bush  ;  R,  odoratusy  Sweet-sceiTt- 
ed  Raspberry  ;  R,  saxaiilis.t  SivnQ. 
Bramble. 

Rumex   acetosnsy   Common  Sor- 
rel ;  R*  qcetgiella,.'Shte)-^'^  Sorrelji 
R,  acutiiSj^ 
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^,aculu5f  Sharp  Dock  ;  R,  aqua~ 
iicuiy  Water- Dock  ;  ii.  crispus^ 
Curled  Dock  ;  R,  ohtuufoiiuiy 
Broad-leaved  Dock  i  R.  ianguina- 
rlus,  Bloodwort. 

Ruscus  acuUatui^  Common 
tCiice.hoily. 

Rtitn  granjeolenijQovrvcaCiVi^lOTi^. 
leaved  Gard«jn  Rue, 


Snccharum  officmarunt^  Sugar- 
cane. 

^.Sagirta  frocnmbeuSf  Pearl  wort, 
tl>e  Procumbent. 

Saglttar'ia ing'ttt'ifolia^  Common 
Arrow-head,  ... 

Sal'tcornia  fruticosot  Slirubby 
Samphire ;  i^",  herbacea,  Jointed 
Glasswort, 

Sallx  alba.  White  Willow  ;  S, 
amygdalxna  \  Almond. leaved  Wil- 
low \  S.  Babjlon'ica,  Weeping 
Wjllow  ;  <S.  capreata^  Sallow  ; 
S*  c'lnereay  Sallow. Willow  ;  S^fra- 
g'tlis,  Crack- WUlow  ;  S,  herbaceoy 
Herbaceous  Willow  ;  S,  pentandrat 
Sweet  Willow  ;  S,  purpurea^  Rose 
Willow  J  S.  rubra.  Red  Willow; 
S.  triandna,  Smooth  Willow  j  S. 
iim'tualiSy  Osier. 

Sal/no  alp'wuif  Charr  ;   S.  eper. 
lanuSf    Smelt ;  S,  farto,    Trout  ; 
S.   salar.    Common    Salmon  j     5. 
' jmaiusy  Umber  or  Grayling. 

Salsola  frut'icosa,  Shrubby  Salt- 
wort J  S.  kali.  Prickly  Saltwort. 

SalyiaPratensis,  Meadow  Cla- 
ry ;  S.  officinalis.  Common  Large 
:Sage  J  V  .y.    tomentoia,     Bahamine 
Sage  ;  S,  terbenaca.  Wild  English 
^CU4'y. 

Sambucus  ehMlust  Dwarf  Elder; 
".  nigra.  Common  Elder. 

Scitiguis  Draconis,  Dragon's 
Blood. 

Santalum  alburn^  YclloWi  or 
Wliiic,  Senders, 


Saponaria  officinalis,  Common 
So^pwort. 

Satureia  horteitsis.  Summer  Sa- 
vory ;  6'.  montana.  Winter  Savory. 

Satjrium  hirciuum,  Satyrion. 

Sax  if  rag  a  granulata,  Saxifrage 
the  Common. 

Sfabiosa  amjfnsisjVie]d  Scabious; 
S,'SHccisa,  De.vil's-bit  Scabious. 

Scandix  ^/d'jtata.  Cicely  the 
Sweet ;  S.  Pedcn,  Common  Shej»^ 
herd's  Needle. 

Scarab<eus  Meldantha,  Chafer* 

Schcxnus  Mariscus,  Rush-grasi, 
the  Prickly. 

Scilla  niaritinta.  Common  Squill, 

Scirpus  lacustris,  Bull-rush;  S, 
maritimui,  Salt-marsh  Club-rush; 
S,palustris,  Marsh  Creeping  Club- 
rush, 

Sciurus 'vulgaris, QQVfxmon^riirm 
rel.  ^ 

Scleranthus  a«^ra«y,  Annual  Kna- 
well. 

Scohpax  arquata.  Curlew ;  Sm 
gallinago.  Snipe  ;  S,  rusticda^ 
Woodcock. 

Scomber  Thunnus,  Tunny, 

Scorbiituiy  Scurvy, 

Scrophularia  nodosa,  Great  Fig- 
wort. 

Scutellaria  gaUriculata,  Com- 
mon Scull-cap, 

Secale  arcale.  Common  Rye. 

Sedu/n  acre.  Wall -pepper  ;  S, 
reflexnm,  Yellow  Stone-crop  ;  S, 
rupestre.  Rock  Stone-crop ;  5,' 
Ttlephium,  Orpine  Stone-crop. 

iielinum  palustre.  Milk- weed, 
the  Marsh. 

Sfrnpervi-^um  if ^oi'tim, Common 
House- leek. 

Senecio  Jacobaa  Ragwort;  $* 
I'ulgaris,  Common  Groundsel. 
Si^pia,  Cuttle-fish. 
Serratula  arvcnsis,    Corn  Saw- 
wort  ;  6\  t'lKcioria,  Common  Saw- 
wott. 

Silcue 
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Silene  «a/tf»/, Nottingham  Catch- 
fly. 

Silex,  Flint. 

S'tna^h  alba.  White  MustartJ; 
S.  arnjensui  Charlock ;  6'.  nigra, 
Common  Mustard. 

Singultus^  Hiccough, 

S.iio?i  AmomiiThy  Common  Bas- 
tard Stone- parsley, 

S'liymhr'iuTji  amph'thiurhy  Radish 
Water-cress  ;  S , Nasturt'runt^Qom. 
mon  Water-cress ;  tS.  Sophia ^  Fii<- 
weed  Water-cress. 

Sium  angust'tfoiiumy  Upper  Wa- 
ter Parsnep  -,  S.  lat'ifoli^im,  Broad- 
leaved  Water  Parsnep  ;  S.  nodifo. 
rumy  Creeping  Water  Parsnep;  S, 
siiarumy  Skirret. 

STkilax  Sariaparillay  Sarsapa- 
lilla. 

Solanum^  Nightshade;  S.  Dui- 
camara,  Woody-Nightshade ;  S, 
LycopersicoTty  Love-apple ;  6\  «;'- 
grutrty  Common  Nightshade  ;  S, 
Tuberosuniy  Potatoe. 

Solidago  ViJ'gadred,  Common 
Golden.  Rod. 

Sonchui  ar-TensiSy  Corh  Sow- 
thistle  ;  S,  oleracekiy  Commoii  Sow- 
thistle;  S.  paluitrisy  Marsh  Sow- 
thistle. 

SorbusaiiCupaUay  Ouicken-tree ; 
S.  domeiticay  True  Service.tre^  ; 
S»hybriday  Bastard  Mountain-ash. 

SpaiganiuTii  ereclunty  Greater 
iBurweed. 

.S'/<!z/-//^;vzy«;/r^«OT,SpanishBroom ; 
$,  icopariumy  Common  Broom. 
'  Spergula  a r^eT/sis, Corn  Spurrey, 

Sphaceluiy   Mortification. 

Sphagnum  palustte,  Grey  Bog- 
xnoss. 

Sphifixy  Hawk-moth. 

Spiiiacia  olcraceay   Spinach, 

Spiraea  «//«<zr/<7, Meadow  Sweet. 

Spongia  officinalis,  Common 
Sponge. 

Squalus  Canicula,  Spotted  Shark; 


S.CarckarlaSy  Great  White  Shark  ; 
S.  maxtpiusy   Basking  Shark. 

Stachysy  Woundwort ;  S,  patus^ 
trisy  Clown's  All-heal ;  S,  sylnja- 
tica,  Htdge-nerile  Woundwort. 

Stafice  Armeriay  Common  Thrift  j 
S»  Limoniumy  Lavender-Thrift* 

St  annum  y  Tin. 

Steat'itesy  Soap-earth. 

Strabismui^  Squinting. 

Strix fiamineay  Common  Owl, 

Sruthio  Camelusy  Ostrich. 

Sturnus  *vulgarisy  Starling, 

StyraXy  Storax-tree  ;  S.  Ben» 
%oey  Benzoin  ;  S,  officinalii,  Com- 
mori  Storax-trec. 

Succinumy  Amber. 

Suffuiio  fnellitdy  Honev-dewi 

Sns  scrofai  Common  Hog, 

S'wieteniay   Mahogany. 

Symphytum  officinale.  Common 
Comfrey. 

Syncopcy  Swoon, 

Syrtrigo.  ^vulgaris.  Common  Li* 
lac. 


Taenia^  Tape- worm, 

Talpit  Europaeus,  Europcarx 
Mole. 

Tamdfindus  Inditii,  Tamatind. 
tree. 

Talari scus  Gallita,  French  Ta- 
marisk, 

Tamui  Africanai  African  Bryo- 
ny J  T.  community  Black  Bryony  ; 
r.  Creticoy  Spotted  Bryony  of 
Crete ;  T,  racemosa,  Branchecl 
Bryony  ;  T,  'variegata,  American 
Bryony, 

Tanaietutn  'Villgare,  Commotl 
Tansey, 

Tax  us  haccata,  Codimon  Ye\V» 
tree. 

Teresy  Round  long  Worm, 

Terntei  pulsatorium.  Death* 
Watch, 

Testndoy  Tortoise  ;  7",  imhrlcata^ 
Hawk's-bill  Tortoise;   T,  midas. 

Com* 
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Commofi  Turtle  ;  T,  OrhicuJansy 
Common  River- Turtle, 

Tetrao  cotzirnix.  Quail  ;  T,  Per^ 
Aix,  Partridge  ;  T,  Tetrixy  Com- 
mon Grouse  ;  T»  urogalltHf^ ooA- 
cock. 

Tftttgofiinej  Grasshoppers. 

Tcucriurn  chatnoedryi.  Common 
Germander  ;  T,  marjimy  Marum 
Germander ;  T.  scordium^  Water 
Germander  ;  T,  ScorodiuiumySN ood. 
Germander. 

ThaUdrutn  fiwvum^  Common 
Meadow-Rue. 

Then  Bohea,  Black  Tea- tree; 
T,  ijiridisj  Green- tea. 

Theohroma  Cacaoy  ChocoIalC- 
trce. 

Thcriaca  Androtnachi,  Venice 
Treacle. 

Thlaspt  arfV€ftiej  Smooth  Mi- 
tX\n<^2Lit  Mustard;  T,  Bursa  pai. 
torisy  Shepherd's  Purse. 

Thymus^  Thyme  ;  T,  Actnosy 
Wild  Basil ;  T.  ierpyllumy  Com- 
mon Thyme  ;  jf.  <vulgar'tsy  Gar- 
den Thyme. 

T'll'ia  Europisa\  Common  Lime- 
tree. 

Tinea  cap'xUiy  Scald-head. 

Tojieldta  paluitriSy  Marsh  Spi- 
der-wort. 

Tolu'ifera  bahamumy  Balsam  of 
Tolu-tree, 

Torment'illa  ereHa^  Common 
Tormentil. 

Tracheay  Wind. pipe. 

Tragopogon  porrlfoliufny  Purple 
Goai*s.beard  ;  T,  prat  erne  ^  Yellow 
Goai*s-beard. 

Trapa  yiataniy  Water  Caltrops. 

Trtfol'ium  arfvensey  Hare's-foot 
Trefoil  ;  7'^/V/7^f/i'r«;;7,  Strawber- 
ry Trefoil  ;  T,  mediumf  Red,  or 
Perennial  Clover  ;  7\  Melihtuiy 
Mclilot-Trefoil ;  T.pratenseyCom~ 
mon  Clover  ;  T,  procumbenit  Hop- 
Clover  ;  T,  repeniy  White  Clover. 
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Tr'igloch'in  mar'tttmuniy  Sea  Ar- 
row-grass ;  r.  paluitrey  Marsh 
Arrow-grass. 

Tr'igonella  foenum-grtcum.  Fe- 
nugreek. 

Trwga  alpinOy  Dqnling  Sand- 
Piper  ;  T.pugnaXy  RufF;  7.  Tff. 
neUiiiy  Lapwing. 

Tr'tt'icumy  Wheat  ;  T".  aeitivvm. 
Spring  Wheat  ;  T,  hybernumy  Win- 
ter-Wheat ;  T,  PoloTi'icumy  Polish 
Wheat  ;  T,  repen:,  Dog's  Grass  ; 
T.  Spelt  a  y  Spelt,  or  German- 
Wheat  ;  r.  (urgidii?n,  Thick- 
spiked  Wheat. 

Tuber  cibariumy,  Truffle, 

Tulip  a  GesneriaitOy  Common 
Garden  Tulip  ;  7*.  syl^estrit, 
Wild  Tulip. 

Turdus  merula,  Blackbird  ;  T» 
musicus,  Throstle. 

Turritiiglabray  Smooth  Tower- 
mustard. 

Tussilago  Farfaray  Common 
Colt's-foot;  T,  HybriJay  Long- 
sialked  Colt's-foot  ;  T,  Fetasites, 
Butter-burr. 

Typha  anguittfol'iay  Small  Cat's- 
tail  ;  r.  lat'tfol'my  Great  Cat's- 
tail. 


Facet fitum,  myrtUlus,  Bilberry  ; 
V,  Oxycoccosy  Cranberry  ;  A^.  «/»- 
ginosumy  Great  Bilberry  ;  y»  Vim 
tis.Idieay    Red   Whortleberry. 

Valeriana  locustay  Corn.salad  ; 
V,  officinaliiy  Great  Wild  Vale- 
rian. 

Varicella,  Chicken  Pox. 

Verbascum  nigrumy  Dark  or 
Black  Mullein  ;  V,  ThapsusyGrtdit 
White  Mullein. 

Verbena  ojicinalis,  Vervaini  the 
Common. 

Veronica,  Speedwell  ;    V,    ana. 

gallisy    Narrow-leaved  Pimpernell 

Speedwell ;  V,  Btccabutiga,  Brook- 

'      U  •    --  lime; 
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lime  ;  T.  Cham^edrjs,  Wild  Ger- 
mander ;  V,  offictualh,  Common 
Speedwell  ;  V,  Scutellaria,  Nar- 
row-leaved  Speedwell. 

Vespa^  Wasp  ;  V.  coarBata^ 
Small  Wasp  ;  V.Crabro^  Hornet; 
F.  Vulgaris i  Common  Wasp. 

Vespertilio^  Bat. 

Viciay  Vetch,  or  T^re  ;  l\ 
Cracca,  Tufted  Vetch  ;  F,  /aba, 
Bean ;  F,  lathyroides.  Strangle 
Vetch;  V.  sativa.  Common Vetch  ; 
V,sepium,  BushVetch  ;  V,  syl-vati- 
ca.  Wood  Vetch  ;  V»  tuhcrosus, 
Earth-nut,  or  Sow-hread. 

Vinca  minor.  Lesser  Perri- 
winkle. 

Viola,  Violet ;  V.  canina,  Dog's 
Violet  ;  V,  odorata.  Sweet  Violet ; 
V*  tricolor.  Heart's  Ease. 

Viscunt  album.  Common  Mis- 
8Clt0<e. 

Vitis  njinifera.  Common  Vine, 


Vhx  Europaeus  fCommon  FurzQ, 


Ulmus  campestrisy  Elm  Tree. 

Ulva  palmata,  Palmated  Sea, 
wrack. 

Urceola  elastica,  Caoutcliouc 
Vine. 

Vrsus,  Bear ;  U,  ar^os.  Black 
Bear  ;  .U.  lot  or  j  Racoon  ;  U.  lus~ 
cus.  Wolverene  ;  U,  maritimus. 
Polar  Bear;  U,  moles,  Common 
Badger. 

Urtica  dioica.  Common  Nettle  5 
U.  pilulifera,  Roman  Nettle  ;  U, 
urensy  Lesser  Stinging  Nettle, 

Urticaria,  Nettle-iash. 

X^nthium  Strumarium,  Lesser 
Burdock. 


Zfflnthoxylon,    Prickly   Yellow, 
wood, 

Zea  Mays,  Maize. 
Ztzania  aquatica,    Water-Zi- 
zany. 

Zostera   Aloides,  Water   Aloe^ 
Z.  marind^  Sea-grass-Wiack, 


€{»£. 
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TO 


The  Economical^  Medical^  and  Physiological  FaSfs  dispersed 
through  various  Articles, 


A. 

ABSOrxBENTS,  see  Chalk. 

Abstergents,  see  Bce-gliie. 

Acid,  the  Marine ;  see  Goat : — 
its  economical  uses  ;  see  I^leach- 
ing — substances  that  yield  vegeta- 
ble acid ;  see  Vinegar. 
•  Acidity  of  the  stomach,  see 
Gentian. 

Ague,  relieved  by  Snakeroot  j 
Sage  J  gruel ;  bark  ;  eledricity  -, 
spiders ;  arsenic  j  avens ;  bistort ; 
Coffee 3  Germander;  Holly)  Nux- 
vomica  ;  Orache  j  Silver  -  weed ; 
Sloe-tree ;  Stone-crop  3  Willow- 
bark,  &:c. 

Air,  how  to  purify,  see  Cham- 
ber, Evergreen,  Wells,  &c. 

Alder,  its  use  in  fencing,  see 
Fence. 

Ale,  to  clarify,  see  Albumen, 
Common  Burnet  Saxifrage — to  im- 
prove its  flavour,  see  Fern. 

Alkali,  vegetable,  may  be  obtain- 
ed from  Horse-chesnuts,  Spanish 
Lilac,  Beech-tree,  Common  Broom, 
Glass- wort.  Grass- wrack.  Arrow- 
grass,  Goose- fool.  Purslane, Orache, 
Sea-plantain,  Tamarisk,  Sea-holly, 
Stone-crop,  Teasel,  Artichocke, 
Thistle,  Fern,-  Mug  wort,  kc. 

Alum,  substitute  for,  see  Club- 
moss  ;  —  is  also  extracted  from 
Shak". 


Anchovies,  substitutes  for  j  see 
Sprat  J  —  their  management,  sec 
p.  392,  Suppl. 

Animation,suspendetl  -,  seeDeath, 
Drowning,  Frost,  Galvanism,Light- 
ning.  Suspension  by  the  Cord,  &c. 

Antidotes,  see  Coffee,  Lead,  &c. 

Antiscorbutics,  see  Cloud-berry> 
Dame-wort,  Radish,  Fir-tree,  Pep- 
perwort.  Scurvy-grass,  &:c. 

Antiseptics,  seeBilberr}',  Bistort, 
Buckthorn,  Carrots,  Cherries,  Cu- 
cumbers, Fixed  Air,  Lemon,  &c. 

Antispasmodics,  see  Bismuth, 
Goosefoot,  Musk,  Zinc. 

Aperients,  see  Anemone,  Bryo- 
ny, Burdock,  Goose-grass,  Madder, 
Radish,  Sassafras,  Strawberry, Tar- 
tar, Charcoal,  &c. 

Aphthae,  relieved  by  Borax, 
House-leek,  &c. 

Apoplexy,  see  Rosemary. 

Apple-trees,  to  protect,  see  In- 
sets, p.  433,  Suppl, 

Apricots,  to  increase  their  ferti- 
lity, see  Irrigation,  Ivy. 

Arrow-root,  see  Orchis. 

Arsenic,  see  Antidote  ; — danger 
of  employing  it  in  granaries,  sec 
Corn. 

Artichoke,  substitute  for,  sec 
Milk- thistle. 

Asparagus,  substitute  for,  sec 
Ii2  Black 
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Black  Bryony  j  Burdock  ;  Goat's- 
beard;  Hop)  Swallow-wort. 

Ass's  Milkj  see  Catarrh, 

Asthma,  remedies  for,  seeAnise ; 
Coft'ec  J  Daisy  j  Dame- wort ;  Gal- 
banum  j  Garhc ;  Gum ;  Honey ; 
Horehound  j  Ipecacuanha  ;  Ma- 
rum  ;  Marsh- mal Jo w  ;  Mastic ; 
Mustard ;  Orache ;  Oxymel  of 
Squills  J   Sea-air ;  Zinc. 

Astringents,  see  Alum  ;  Cate- 
chu ;  Cornel -tree  ;  Cudweed  j  Cy- 
press ;  Daisy  ;  Gall  5  Logwood  ; 
Peruvian-bark}  Service-tree;  Sloe- 
tree. 

Atrophy,  causes  of,  see  Con- 
sumption. 

B. 

Baking,  difficulty  of,  and  atten- 
tion necessary  in,  see  Bread. 

Balls,  pedoral,  for  horses,  see 
Cough. 

Banks,  dire£lions  for  making, 
see  Earth-banks. 

Barilla,  vegetables  from  which  it 
may  be  procured,  see  Salt- wort; 
Samphire,  the  Shrubby;  Arrow- 
grass;  Goose-foot ;  Grass-orache ; 
Grass-wrack ;  Orpine,  the  Com- 
mon; Artichoke;  Eryngo;  Sea- 
plantain  ;  Teasel;  Tamarisk. 

Bark  (Peruvian),  useful  in  the 
Ague ; — a  substitute  for,  see  Avens; 
\Viilow;  Germander;  Horse-ches- 
nut  f'Suppl.) ;  Nettle  (Suppl.) 

Bark-worm,  how  to  destroy,  see 
Baring. 

Barley-bread,  useful  in  the  Gout. 

Barley  and  Oats,  reason  of  their 
enormous  prices,  see  Corn. 

Barm,  method  of  raising  a  bu- 
shel of  flour,  with  a  tea-spoonful 
'of,  see  Baking. 

Barometer,  a  natural  one,  see 
Spider. 

Bask'fets,  plants  which  may  be 
manufadurcd  into,  see  Birch- tree; 
Spanish  Broom i  Osiers  Willow^ 


Basket-work,    see   Bent-gras«?; 
Birch-tree. 

Bayley's  Patent  Blacking,  Recipe 
to  make,  see  Blacking. 

Beef,  method  of  preserving,  sef 
Flesh- meat. 

Beer,  may  be  brewed  from 
Buck-bean,  without  Malt,  sec 
Malt ;  Juniper-tree  (Suppl.) ;  Bark 
(Suppl.)  ; — how  to  clarify,  sec 
Avens;  Anise;  Common  Bar- 
net-Saxifragc  ;  Brewing  ;  —  bot- 
tled, how  to  improve,  see  Bot- 
tle ; — distempers  of,  see  Brewing. 
Bees,  vegetables  frequented  by 
them,  see  Balm ;  Bugioss ;  Bell- 
flower  ;  Bind- weed  ;  Blue-bottle  ; 
Briar ;  Spanish  Broom  ;  Alder- 
Buckthorn  ;  Buck  -  wheat,  the 
Climbing  ;  Butter-cup ;  Borage  j 
Lime-tree  ;  Lupine  ;  Self-heal ; 
Sumach-tree,  the  Virginian ;  Sun- 
flower ;  Thyme ;  Vetch ;  —  ad- 
vantageous food  for,  see  Hawk- 
weed  ;  Heath ;  Acacia,  (Suppl.) ; 
— ^liow  to  expel  from  their  hives, 
see  Mugwort. 

Bellows,  for  bee-hives,  descrip- 
tion of,  see  Bee-hives. 

Belly-ach,  relieved  by  Castor- 
oil  ; — see  also  Colic,  Tobacco,  Zan- 
thoxylon. 

Bile,  relieved  by  Columbo-root. 
Bilious-diseases,    remedies  for, 
see  Acids, 

Bird-lime,  see  Bread-fruit-tree. 
Bite  of  a  Mad-dog,  remedies  for, 
see   Eschaliot ;    Liverwort ;   Pim- 
pernel. 

Black,  Spanish,  how  made,  see 
Cork. 

Black-Canker,  its .  devastation, 
how  countera6ted,  see  Caterpillar. 
Black  dyes,  substances  which 
yield,  see  Hemp  -  Agrimony  ; 
Ash;  Bane-berries ;  Bugle;  Bur- 
net the  Great ;  Agaric  ;  Christo- 
pher the  Herb  ;  Cinnamon ;  Li- 
veiwort;  Logwood;  Loose-strife > 

Sci^il- 
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Scull-cap  J  Sumach-tree,-  Verdi- 
grease. 

Black-thorn,  its  uses,  see  Fence. 

Blisters,  substances  used  for,  see 
Butter-cup  5  Spanish  Flies  j  Mus- 
tard-seed ;  Vinegar;  Horse-ra- 
dish ;  Crow-foot ;  Spurge-Olive. 

Elite,  to  prevent,   see  Inseds. 

Blood-spitting,  causes  of,  and  re- 
medies for,    see  Bleeding. 

Blue  Carmine,  how  made,  see 
Molybdoena.    • 

Blue  dyes,  vegetables  which 
yield,  see  Ash  ;  Blood-wort ;  Pop- 
py, the  Horned. 

Blue  Lake,  how  made,  see  Mo- 
lybdoena. 

Blue  Pigments,  plants  which  af- 
ford, see  Blue-bottle. 

Boats,  good  timber  for,  see  Ai- 
der-tree. 

Bogs,  how  to  clear,  seeDraining. 

Bolsters,  materials  for,  see  Rab- 
bit; Cat's-tail. 

Books,  old,  how  to  restore  to 
their  original  whiteness  3  see 
Bleaching. 

Bow-strings  and  Fishing-liiwis, 
material  for,  see  Aloe. 

Brandy,  vegetables  from  which 
it  may  be  procured,  see  Carrots  ; 
Gooseberry  (Suppl.) ;   Plum-tree. 

Brass,  how  composed,  see  Zinc. 

Bread,  how  to  dete(5t  adultera- 
tions in,  see  Alum  ; — substitutes 
for,  see  Acorns ;  All-heal ;  Ar- 
row-head ;  Asphodel  ;  Bean ; 
Beech-nut ;  Bistort,  the  Small ; 
Bran  ;  Bromc-grass  j  Bryony,  the 
White;  Buck-bcnn ;  Buck-wheat; 
Canary-grass ;  Clover  ;  Club-rush, 
the  Salt-marsh ;  Corn-flag,  the 
Cximmon  :  (Jouch-^rass  ;  Dog's- 
tail  -grass,  the  Rough ;  Dropwort, 
the  Common;  Fern;  Flote-Fescue- 
grass;  Goose-foot,  the  White; 
Gromwell ;.  Guinea  Corn ;  Hay ; 
Knot-grass;  Lentil;  Lime-grass; 
Lily,  the  Yellow  and  Vs'hiic  Wa- 
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ter;  Maize;  Marsh -Marigold ; 
Matweed  ;  Meadow-sweet ;  Mil- 
let ;  Pease  ;  Pile-wort ;  Reed,  the 
Common  ;  Rocket ;  Seg;  the  Sea  ; 
Silver-weed  ;  Solomon's  Seal ;  Sor- 
rel, the  Common  ;  Spinach  ;  Spur- 
rey;  Star  of  Bethlehem;  Straw- 
berry ;  Succory ;  Turnip-rooted- 
Cabbage  ;  Vetch  j  Wake-Robin  ; 
Water  CaJtrops  j  Wheat-grass ; 
Yam ;  Zizany. 

Breath,  fetid,  relief  for,  see 
Cherry;   Fasel-nut. 

Breathing,  shortness  of,  relieved 
by  -^ther. 

Broih,  recipe  for  making,  see 
Diet. 

Brown  dyes,  vegetables  which 
yield,  see  Aloe  ;  Asarabacca  ; 
Avens;  Purging  Buck-thorn  j 
Buck -thorn,  the  Sea ;  Buck-wheat; 
Comfrey;  Dog-rose;  Elder;  Hops> 
Chcsnut;  Liverwort  J  Tamarisk, 
the  German. 

Bruises,  excellent  remedies  for, 
see  Arquebusade  Water ;  Madder ; 
Spermaceti  ;  Spirit  of  Wine. 

Bugs,  to  destroy,  see  Flower-de- 
I^ce  ;  Jnse<!^s  ;  Oil ; — preserva- 
tive against,  see  Christopher  the 
Herb. 

Buildings,  how  to  pr-eserve 
against  Fire,  see  Fire-proof. 

Bush-harrow,  its  uses,  sec  Dib- 
ble. 

Butter.,  substitutes  for,  see  Bay- 
tree  ; — diredions  for  making,  .sec 
Churning; — for  tinging,  sceMarsh- 
Marigold. 

ButterHies,  plants  most  frequent- 
ed by.,  see  Soap- wort. 

C. 

Calculus,  sec  Fixed  Air. 

Cancers,  remedies  for,  see  Arse- 
nic ;  Toad. 

Candles,  useful  materials  for 
making,  see  Alum  ;  Bccs-wax } 
Gale;  Goat. 

Cam- 
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Camphor,  method  of  obtaining 
in  China,  see  Bay-tree. 

Capers,  substitute  for,  see 
Broom. 

Capons,  how  made  to  rear 
chickens,   see  Hen. 

Caprification,  its  utility,  see  Fig- 
tree. 

Cardamoms,  their  use  in  cooke- 
xy,  see  Cauliflower. 

Carminatives,  see  Coriander } 
Fennel. 

Carmine,  substitute  for,  see 
Anotta  (Suppl.) 

Castile-soap,  its  use,  see  Corpu- 
lency. ' 

Castor-oil,  its  uses,  see  Beaver  3 
Copper;  Iliac  Passion. 

Cataplasms,  substances  proper 
for,  see  Fenugreek ;  Hyssop ; 
Mustard;  Hemlock;  Lily;  Marsh- 
mallow. 

Catarrh,  remedies  for,  see  Ab- 
stinence ;  Cough ;  Galbanum ; 
Gum  ;   Smoking ;  Whey. 

Cathartics,  see  Antimony;  Buck- 
thorn; Rhubarb. 

Cattle,  directions  for  rearing, 
see  Breeding  ; — indurated  liver  of, 
cured  by  Dog's-grass  3 — how  to 
prevent  from  being  hoven,  see  Clo- 
ver 3 — remedy  for  the  Flux  in,  see 
Herb-Robert  3 — method  of  killing 
in  Portugal,  see  Slaughtering. 

Cautery,  a  cure  for  the  Bite  of  a 
Mad- dog. 

Cement,  see  Birch-tree ;  Blood  3 
Tarras ;  Garlic. 

Cephalics,  see  Rosemary. 

(Chairs,  material  for  stuffing,  see 
Bull-rush. 

ChalybeJlte  Waters,  see  Indi- 
gestion. 

Chaps,  remedy  for,  see  Borax. 

Charcoal,  best  materials  for,  see 
Beech-tree  3  Hazel-nut-tree. 

Cheese,  to  preserve,  see  Sloe- 
tree. 


Children,  injudicious  treatmtrit 
of,  for  coughs,  &c.  see  Expefto-* 
rants. 

China,  how  to  mend,  when 
broken  or  cracked,  see  Cement. 

Chin-cough,  see  Musk^ 

Chocolate,  substitute  for,  see 
Vine  3 — to  improve  its  flavour,  sec 
Lime-tree;  Anotta  (Suppl.) 

Cholera  Morbus,  may  be  pro- 
duced by  Ale. 

Chronical  disorders,  see  Electri- 
city. 

Citron  dyes ;  see  Chamomile  ; 
Cicely;  Goose-foot ;  Needle-Furze. 

Cloth,  materials  for,  see  Aloe; 
Bark  3  Broom  3  Hop  3  Saw-wort ; 
— to  clean,  see  Balls  ;  Spots ; — to 
render  impermeable  to  moisture^ 
see  Water- proof. 

Clysters,  their  use  as  an  anti- 
dote for  mineral  poisons,  see  Cop- 
per ; — for  Horses,  see  Horse-me- 
dicines ; — substances  proper  for, 
see  Fenugreek  ;   Mutton. 

Coaches,  close,  bad  effeds  of» 
on  travellers,  see  Breathing. 

Cocci,  how  to  destroy,  see  Hot- 
house. 

Cochineal,  substitute  for,  see 
Bane-berries. 

Coffee,  to  improve,  see  Succo* 
ry  3 — substitutes  for,  see  Acorns  ; 
Beech-nut ;  Seeds  of  the  Commou 
Broom  ;  Chesnut. 

Cold,  its  effe6t  on  Vegetables, 
and  method  of  preventing,  see 
Frost. 

Cold  Bathing,  direftions  for,  sec 
Bath. 

Colds,  symptoms  of,  and  me- 
thod of  cure,  see  Catarrh ;  Olive- 
tree;  Pitch.  • 

Colic,  symptoms  of  the,  see 
Belly-ach  ; — remedies  for,  see  Am- 
moniac 3  Cardamom  3  Castor-oil ; 
Clary  ;  Holly  3  Cascarilla  (Suppl.) 
— in  Farriery,  see  Gripes. 

Colours, 
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Colours,  vegetable,  see   Fruit- 
trees. 
-Combs,  material  for,  see  Box. 

Complexion,  delicate,    how    to 
preserve,  see  Freckles. 
'     Compost,  different  kinds  of,  see 
Manure. 

Consumption,  a  principal  cause 
of,  see  Dancing  ; — medicines  for, 
see  Arvenusly  ;  Birch-wine  ;  Hart, 
fell-water  ;  Hemlock  ;  Chickweed  ; 
Colt's-foot  ;  Cucumber  ;  Daisy  ; 
Fox-glove  ;  Issues  ;  Liverwort  ; 
Oysters  ;  Phosphorus ;  Sago  ;  Tor- 
toise. 

Contagion,  to  prevent,  see 
Olive-tree. 

Copses,  how  to  strengthen,  see 
Hazel. nut-tree. 

Corn,  best  method  of  storing, 
see  Granary. 

Corn- Marigold,  how  to  extir- 
pate, see  Chalk. 

Corns,  the  causes  of,  see  Foot. 

Co-roborants,  see  Angelica ; 
Copaiba. 

Corrosive  Sublimate,  remedy  for 
the  poison  of,  see  Antidote. 

Cosmetics,  see  Teasel ;  Wake- 
Robin  ;  Benzoine,  Bismuth,  Fu- 
mitory. 

Costiveness,  remedies  for,  see 
Beet ;  Charcoal ;  Breath  ;  Prunes  ; 
$ow.bread;  Cassia;  Flummery. 

Cough,  substances  which  relieve, 
see  Dame-wort ;  Fir-tree  ;  Galba- 
pum;  Ground-Ivy;  Gum;  Hound's- 
Tongue  ;  Ipecacuanha  ;  Mastich  ; 
Pedorals;  Pitch  ;  Squill ;  Sulphur. 

Counterpanes,  material  for  mak- 
ing, see  Poplar. 

Cow-dung,  its  use  as  a  medica- 
ment, see  Bruises. 

Cows,  food  for,  see  Common 
Burnet  Saxifrage;  Burner,  the 
tJpl«jnd  ;  Cow  -  parsnep  ;  Cow- 
wheat ;  Cress;  Nettle;.  Dodder; 
Pyer!s  Green-weed  5  Eye-bright ; 
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Fescue-grass ;  Feverfew  ;  Fools- 
parsley  ;  Fox-tail-grass;  Furze  j 
Gold  -  of-  Pleasure  ;  Goose-foot  ; 
Goose-grass  ;  Gout- weed  ;  Hop  ; 
John's-wort ;  Lentil  ;  Meadow- 
grass  ;  Medick  ;  Melic- grass; 
xM ilk- vetch  ;  Oat  ;  Parsnep  ;  Pea  ; 
Potatoes;  Quaking-grass;  Rye; 
Sneeze-wort ;  Sow-thistle  ;  Speed- 
well ;  Spindle  -  tree  ;  Spurrey  ; 
Wood-roof;  Yam;  &c. — Causes, 
which  afFcd  the  taste  of  their 
Milk,  see  Butter; — Diredlions  for 
the  choice  of;  see  Black  Cartle  ; — 
Remedy  for  the  Consumption  in, 
see  Mullein  ; — wlien  Sick,  how  to 
treat,  see  Distemper. 

Cradles,  materials  for,  see  Birch- 
tree  ;  Osier;   Willow. 

Cramp  in  the  Stomach  ;  remedy 
for,  see  Bismuth. 

Crickets,  to  destroy,  see  Lily, 
the  Water. 

Crimson  Dye,  see  Dog's-grass; 
Goose-grass. 

Crops,  on  the  rotation  of,  see 
Field. 

Crossing  of  Breeds,  its  utility, 
see  Cattle. 

Crow. foot,  see  Blister. 

Crows,  their  utility  to  Hus- 
bandmen,   see  Chafer. 

Curl ;  on  the  causes  and  cure  of, 
see  Potatoes. 

Cutaneous  disorders,  remedies 
for,  see  Anise  ;  Birjhwort ;  Dock  ; 
Elm  -  tree  ;  Harrowgate  -  water  ; 
Lime;  Sedlitz-watcr ;  Seltzer- 
water  ;  Sponge ;  Succory ;  Sul- 
phur ; — see  also  Cosmetics. 

D. 

Dairy,  hints  for  its  management, 
see  Butter. 

Damp,  to  prevent  its  noxious 
effeds,  see  Flannel. 

Daws,  to  destroy,  sec  Jack- 
daw. 

Deaf. 
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Deafness,  remedies  for,  see  Agi- 
tation ;  Eleftricity. 

Death,  apparent,  proper  treat- 
ment for,  see  Drowning. 

Debilitated  persons,  proper  food 
2nd  management  of;  see  Debility. 

Demulcents,   see  Manna, 

Deobstruents,  see  Bryony;  Pen- 
ny-royal. 

Detergents,  see  Copaiba  ;  Fir- 
irce  ;  Madder, 

Diabetes,  remedy  for,  see  Lime. 

Diaphoretics,  see  Ammonia  ; 
Antimony ;  Burdock  ;  Dame-wort ; 
Hartshorn  ;  Niglitshade, 

Diarrhoeas,  remedies  for,  see 
Berberries ;  Cypres-; ;  Deer ;  Harts- 
horn ;  Nutmeg  ;  Olibanum  ;  Opi- 
um ;  Rhubarb;  Shepiierd's. purse  ; 
Spa-water ;  Cascarilia  (Supple- 
ment.) 

Digestion,  to  promote,  see  Asa- 
foe  tida. 

Diseases  of  Bees,  see  Bee-hives ; 
— of  Dogs,   to  treat,  see  Dog. 

Dish,  a  wholesome  vegetable 
one,  to  prepare,  see  Tulip, 

Diuretics,  see  Burdock  ;  Fennel; 
Fumitory ;  Nettle;  Tobacco-plant. 

Dodder,  to  extirpate,  see  Flax. 

Dolphin,  or  Bean-fly,  to  destroy, 
see  Bean, 

Dresses  of  females,  in  what  re- 
speds  injurious  to  health,  see  Cli- 
mate, 

Dropsy,  remedies  for,  see  Ab- 
domen ;  Anise  ;  Bay-tree  ;  Broom  ; 
Bryony  ;  Dandelion  ;  Elm-tree  ; 
Fox-glove;  Garlic;  Lily;  Milk- 
wort; Orache  ;  Sea-air, 

Drowning,  a  contrivance  for 
preventing,  see  Bamboe  -  habit ; 
Cork-tree. 

Dry  Baths,  their  utility ;  see 
Bath, 

Ducks,  their  uses  in  destroy- 
ing insefts,    see  Black  Cafiker. 


Dung,  remedy  for  the  inconve* 
nience  of,  in  Agriculture,  sec 
Arable  Land  ; — substitute  for,  see 
Compost. 

Dyes,  perminent;  see  Dyeing, 

Dyeing,  see  Leather ;  Bismuth  ; 
Bramble;  Lime  tree  ;   Tutsan. 

Dyspepsy,  remedy  for  ;  see  Ze- 
doary. 

Dysenteries,  relieved  by  Cher, 
ries  ;  Cypress  ;  Dock  ;  Hartfell- 
water  ;  Hound's- Tongue  ;  Mas- 
tich  ;  Nutmeg ;  Nux  Vomica  ; 
Opium  ;  Quince-tree  ;  Rose-bay  5 
Service-tree;  Cascarilia  (Suppl.) 

E. 

Ear-ach,  see  Ear  (Suppl.) 

Ear-trumpets,  tlieir  bad  effeds 
in  Deafness,  see  Ear, 

Ear-wigs,  how  to  destroy,  sec 
Oil. 

Earthen. ware,  substitutes  for 
lead,  in  finishing,  see  Glazing, 

Eating,  excessive,  consequences 
of,  see  Brain  ; — too  fast,  see  Mas- 
tication. 

Eels,  how  to  catch,  see  Bobbing. 

Eggs,  whites   of,  see  Albumen. 

Emetics,  see  Club-moss  ;  Fox- 
glove ;  Ipecacuanha ;  Oxymei  of 
Squills ;  S^M^arvvort ; — operation  of, 
how  to  restrain,  see  Salt. 

Epidemic  Diseases,  preservative 
against,    see  Flag, 

Epilepsy,  remedies  for,  sec 
Dog's  Violet;  Mushroom;  Night- 
shade, the  Deadly  ;  Phosphorus  5 
Zanthoxylon, 

Errhine,  see  Sow-bread, 

Eruptions  caused  by  shell-fish, 
see  Muscle ; — remedies  for,  sec 
Chalk;  Harrowgate-water, 

Etiolation,  its  uses  and  disad. 
vantages  in  vegetation,  see  Light. 

Evacuations,  how  promoted,  see 
Excretion. 

Exer- 
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"Exercise,  partial,  consequences 
of,  see  Game, 

Eye-lashcs,  inverted,  how  to 
treat,  see  Eye  j —  Water,  see 
Vitriol. 

Eyes,  afFedions  of,  liow  reliev- 
ed, see  Anemone  ;  Antimony  ; 
Blisters ;  Buckthorn ;  Hair,  &c. 

F. 

Famine,  treatment  for  persons 
suffering  under,  see  Hunger. 

Farcy,  see  Asarabacca. 

Farms,  large,  their  consequences, 
see  Poor. 

Fawn-coloor-dye,  see  Soot. 

Fences,  method  of  construding, 
see  Bank-fence  ;  —  materials  for, 
see  Plantation  ;  Planting; — Mr. 
Bakewell's  method  of  making,  see 
Hedges. 

Fevers,  remedies  for,  see  Selt- 
zer-water ;  Abstinence  ;  Barley  ; 
Butter-milk  ;  Butter-burr  ;  Cam- 
phor ;  Cherry  ;  Cornel-tree  ; 
•Hartshorn  ;  Hop  ;  Nitre  ;  Phos- 
phorus ;  Sassafras ;  Tartar  ;  and 
Cascariila  (Scppl.) 

Figs,  see  Gargle, 

Filtering  Machines  improved, 
see  Filtration. 

Fire,  plans  for  securing  houses 
from,  see  Buildings. 

Fish-broth,  to  prepare,  see 
Broth. 

Flannel,  utility  of,  when  worn 
next  the  skin,  see  Autumn. 

Flatulency,  remedies  for,  see 
Alum  ;  Angelica  j  Asafcetida  ; 
Cardamom. 

Flax,  refuse  of,  its  utility  ;  see 
Fruit-trees  ; — substitute  for,  see 
Swallow-wort. 

'  Fleas,  to  expel,  sec  Savory* 
Flies,    to  destroy^    see    Black- 
Fly  ;  Fly  ;  Mushroom  ;  Oil. 

Floor,  composition  for,  sec 
lilootl ;  —  for   houses,    best  kinds 
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of;  see  Fire; — for^  barns,viricth6d 
of  consirufting  ;  see  Barn. floors. 

Flour,  vegetables  which  yield, 
sec  Bread. 

Flux,  remedy  for,  see  Cinna- 
mon. 

Fodder,  see  Acacia  ;  (Acacia^ 
the  False,  in  Suppl.)  ;  Angelica  ; 
Bent-grass  ;  Bird -s-foot,  Bistort  ; 
Soft  Brome-grass  ;  Buck-wheat  5 
Burnet ;  Butter-burr  ;  Cabbage  5 
Cahary. grass ;  Kale  ;  Cinquc-foil-j 
Parsnep  ;  Carrot  j  Serradilla  ;  Po* 
tatoe  ;  Maize. 

Food,  solid,  a  cause  of  diseases  ; 
see  Climate. 

Freckles,  remedy  for,  sec  Alba^ 
men. 

French. Bread,  to  prepare,  sec 
Bread  (Suppl.) 

Frog,  for  Horses,  Mr.  Colc- 
npn's  artificial,  see  Shoe. 

Frogs,  how  to  extirpate,  sec 
Fumitory, 

Frost-bitten  partsj  how  to  treafj 
see  Cold, 

Frosts  and  dew,  how  to  protcft 
plants  againstj  see  Fog. 

Fruit,  how  to  raise  in  winter^ 
see  Fruit-trees  j — to  proteft  frotu 
Inseds,  see  Caterpillar  ; — a  cata- 
logue of  the  best,  see  Orchard  ;— 
how  to  rear,  sec  Forcing  and 
Nursery. 

Fomentations,  see  Myrtle. 

Fuel,  see  Coal-balls;  Sun-flower; 
and  Tulip. tree^  in  Suppl. 

Fumigation,  see  Sulphur- wort*. 

G, 

Galls,  their  uses,  see  Oak. 
Gangrene,  see  Antiseptics, Dame- 
wort.  Germander,  Nitre,  &c. 

Gardens,  new  method  of  water* 
ing,  secKitchen*gr»rden. 

Gargles,  sec  Cinqucfoil;  Fig- 
tree  J  Myrrh. 

Gas,  see  Fixed  Air*     . 

K  k  Gastfic 
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Gastric  Juice,  its  uses,  seeMot- 
tification, 

^  GidcUnessi  in  sheep,  remedy  for, 
see  Pimpernell. 

Ginger,  see  Milk-wced. 
Glass,see  Grass-wrack ; — to  join 
>vhen  broken,  see  Cement. 

Gloves,  materials  for,  see  Larch - 
tree,  Poplar,  &c. 

Goats,  food  for,  see  Brome-grass ; 
purging  Buckthorn  ;  Cailine  ;  C!ia- 
momile  j  Cheese. rennet ;  Cherry  ; 
Cinquefoilj  Colt's-foot  jColumbine; 
Corn-cockle;  Currant-tree;  Dan- 
delion ;  Dyer's  Greenweed  ;  Fes- 
cue-grass ;  Feverfew  ;  Fool's  Pars- 
Jey  ;  Furze ;  Germander ;  Gold-of- 
Pleasure ;  Goose-foot ;  Goose-grass ; 
-Couiweed  ;  Groundsel;  Hazel-nut- 
tree  ;  Juniper  ;  Knavvell ;  Ladics'- 
Mantle  ;  Ladics'-Smock  ;  Lark- 
spur ;  Lily  J  Lovage  ;  Lausewort ; 
Lungwort  ;  Mare's-tail  ;  Mar  jo. 
ram;  Marshlocks;  Matweedj  Mea- 
dow-grass ;  Medick;  Melic-grass ; 
Motherwort ;  Nightshade  ;  Oat, 
Ox-eye;  Primrose;  Quaking-grass; 
Scabious  the  Field  and  Small ;  Sloe- 
tree  ;  Snakeweed  ;  Sneeze  wort  ; 
Solomon's  Seal;  Sow-thistle;  Speed- 
well ;  Spindle -tree  ;  Spurrey  ;  Star- 
wort;  Thrift;  Willow-herb  jWood- 
joof,  &c. 

Gold-dyes,  obtained  from  the 
Angelica,  Artichoke,  Buck-wheat, 
Fig-tree,  Sec, 

Goose-dung,  its  uses  as  manure/ 
see  Dung. 

Gout,  see  Germander  ;  Ground- 
piRe;Horehound;  Vichy- water,«S;C. 

Grain,  how  to  ascert.iin  its  re- 
.Jative  value^  see  Corn  ; — its  pro- 
portion  of  flour  in  a  bushel,  see 
.  "Flour;-— how  to  preserve^  see  Gra- 
nary ; — how  to  jskar  ffora  inse<-ts, 
«c«  Corn. chafer. 

Grass,  proper  tin*c  (gt  inowing^ 
see  Hay, 


Grass-land,  its  fertility  increas- 
ed by  a  manure  of  Bones  j — its  ad- 
vantages for  Pasture,  see  Cattle. 

Grates,  how  set  to  prevent 
smoky  chimnies,  see  Chimney. 

Gravel,  see  Garlic,   Onion,  &c. 

Grease,  in  horses,  to  remove, 
see  Burnet,  the  Upland. 

Green-dyes,  vegetftblcs  from 
which  they  are  prepared,  see  Ane- 
mone ;  Asarabacca  ;  Bugloss  ; 
Bird-cherry  ;  Smooth  Rye  Brome- 
grass  ;  Purging  Buckthorn  ;  Buck- 
wheat ;  Bell-flower  ;  Carp-gall  ; 
Cheese-Rennet  ;  Clover;  Lily  5 
Liverwort  ;  Privet  ;  Reed  ;  Tan- 
sy ;   Burnet  the  Great,  &c. 

Green  Pigments,  produced  from 
Anemone;  Bell-flower;  Flour-de- 
luce,  Zinc,  &c. 

Greens,  substitutes  for,  see 
Dead-nettle;  Nettle;  Nipple-wort; 
&c. 

Grub^  to  extirpate,  see  Cater- 
pillar. 

Gums,  how  to  treat  when  ulcer- 
ated, see  Gum. boil  ;  also  Cate- 
chu, Dock,  Lacy  &c. 

Gunpowder,  see  Cautery, 

Gutta  serena,  relieved  by  Ane- 
mone. 

Gut-tie,  account  of,  see  Calves, 

H. 

Hair,  to  restore  on  the  hea^, 
see  Baldness  ;  Box-tree ;  Butter- 
wort  ;   Myrtle,  &c. 

Hair-powder,  materials  for,  see 
Beech- mast  Oil,  Comtrey,  &c. 

Hats,  see  Beaver ;  Poplar ;  Seal, 
&c. 

Hay,  see  Guinea.grass,  Butter- 
cup, in  Suppl,  &c. 

Head-ach,-  remedies  for,  see 
>^ther  }  Blisters  ;  Coffee  ;  Hair; 
Leech  ;  Nutmeg,  &c. 

Heartburn,  sec  Crab-fish,  La. 
zenges,  &c. 

Heaths, 


Heaths, 
Land. 

Hedges, 
Buckthorn 
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how     reclaimed, 


see 


fence  for,  see  Furze; 
the  Sea;  Hawthorn; 
Holly  ;  Horn-beam-tree,  &c, 

HcdgCrrows,  how  to  make,  see 
Oak. 

Hemp,  substitutes  for,  sec  Sun, 
flower  ;   1  ree-mallow,  &c. 

Hives,  improvements  on,  see 
Bee. hives. 

Hoarseness,   remedies  for. 


see 


Cabbage,  Olive- tree,  &c. 

Hogs, 
them. 


vegetables  for  fattening 
see  Acacia;  (Suppl.)  Acorns; 
Artichokes  ;  Beech-nut ;  Buck- 
wheat ;  Butter- wort ;  Chick  weed  ; 
Crowfoot  (Suppl.);  Dandelion; 
Dodder ;  Duck's.meat ;  Earth- 
jiuis  ;  Fern  ;  Fescue-grass ;  Fe- 
verfew ;  Fool's-Parsley  ;  Ground- 
sel ;  Hawthorn  ;  Hop  ;  Meadow- 
sweet ;  Parsnep  xhe  Water  ;  Pea  ; 
Potatoes  J  Sea-wapre;  Sneeze- 
wort  ;  Sow-thistle  ;  Timothy- 
grass  ;  Yarrow,  &c. 

Hoofs  of  Horses,  fomentation 
for,  sjee  Scabious, 

Hooping-cough,  relieved  by 
Asafoetida  ;  see  also  Chin-cough, 
penny-royal,  8iC, 

Hops,  the  best  kind  for  Beer, 
see  Brewing; — substitutes  for,  see 
Asparagus;  Broom;  Buck-bean; 
Clary;  Germander;  Mugwort ; 
Tanscy,  &c» 

Horse-balls,  on  the  use  of,  see 
J'arriery. 

Horse-dealers,  see  Badger. 

Horse-dung,  how  to  employ  in 
gardens,  see  Hot-beds. 

Horse-hoe,  see  Drilling. 

Horse-radish,  see  Blister ;  its 
uses  for  the  Skin,  see  Cosmetic. 

Horses,  cure  for  weeping  eyes 
of,  see  Eye;  food  for,  see  Chamo- 
mile ;  Corn-cockle  ;  Cornel-tree  ; 
Cow  -  Parsnip  j       Currant  •  tree  ; 


Dyer's  Green-weed  ;  Eyeubright ; 
Fescue-grass ;  Feverfew  ;  Furze  j 
Gold  -of-  Pleasure  ;  Goose  -  foot ; 
Goose-grass;  Hazel-nut-tree;  Hop; 
Ladies'  Mantle  ;  Lentils;  Lovage; 
Matweed;  Meadow-grass;  Me- 
dick  ;  Melic  Grass;  Mother-wort  ; 
Osier ;  Ox-eye  ;  Parsnep  ;  Pea  ; 
Potatoes  ;  Rupture-wort ;  Rye  j 
Sloe-tree  ;  Snakeweed  ;  Sneeze- 
wort  ;  Speedwell  ;  Spurrey ;  Star- 
wort  ;  Thrift ;  Timothy  Grass  5 
Willow-Herb;  Woodroof ;  Worm* 
wood. 

Hot-beds,  substance  for  making, 
see  Oak, 

Hounds,  proper  method  of  treat- 
ing, see  Greyhounds. 

Houses,  to  prevent  taking  fire, 
see  Country-houses,  and  Fire, 

Hunger,  to  prevent,  sec  Pea, 
the  Heath. 

Husbandry,  the  Drill,  advan- 
tages of,  see  Drilling. 

Hydrophobia,  see  Night-shade, 
the  Deadly,  Orache,  Vinegar,  &c. 

Hypochondriacal  complaints,  re- 
lieved by  Asafoetida  j  Balm  ;  Or- 
ache ;  Sassafras. 

Hysterics,  remedies  for,  see 
Amber  j  Ammoniac  ;    Angelica  ; 


AsafcBtida 
Rcunei 


Beaver- oil ;   Cheese, 


Clary  ;  Mandrake, 

I. 

Jail  Distemper,  see  Fever, 

Jaundice  relieved  by  Alum  | 
Duck's-meat;  Eggs;  Ground. pine ; 
Nettle  ;  Ox-eye  ;  Strawberry. 

Jelly,  a  nutritious  one,  how  to 
prepare,  sec  Arrow. root ;  Mur, 
ton  ;  Poplar  ;  Rice. 

Indigestion,  relieved  by  Moffat 
Waters;  Tunbridge-Water ;  &c. 

Indigo,     substitutes    fur,     scQ 
Anise  }     Common    Burnet    Saxi- 
frage ;  Trefoil  ;  Acacia  the  False, 
(Suppl.)  &c, 
K  k  ;     '  Infcc^ 
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Infeftion,  to  prevent,  see  Con- 
tagion ;   Olive-tree. 

Inflammation,  remedies  for,  see 
Buxton-water  ;  Duck's-meat ;  Ex- 
coriation ;  House-leek  ;  Squill. 

Ink,  black,  vegetables  which 
T5roduce,  see  Bane-berries ;  Blue, 
bottle  ;  Sumach- tree  ;  —  Green, 
see  Anemone  ; — Sympathetic,  see 
Yellow-ink. 

Inseds,  best  means  of  destroy- 
ing, see  Apple-tree  ;  Caterpillar  j 
Chafer  ;  Fir-tree  ;  Flour  ;  Fruit- 
trees  ;  Oat  ;  Coccus. 

Ipecacuanha,  substitutes  for,  see  i 
Asarabacca  ;  Herb-Paris. 

Iron-moulds,  to  remove,  see 
Sorrel. 

Isinglass,  how  to  substitute  for 
glue,  see  Glue. 

Itch,  ointment  for,  see  Dock  ; 
Elecampane  ;  Vitriol,  &c. 

K. 

Kite,  eleftrical,  its  construftion 
and  uses,  see  Lightning, 

Knit,  in  cows,  how  to  cure,  see 
Cows, 

L. 

Lacker,  purple,  see  Alkanet,' 

Lake,  see  Madder. 

Lamp,  see  Bitumens. 

Land,  exhausted,  how.  to  recruit, 
see  Arable  Lands. 

Lawns,  how  to  make,  see  Grass. 

Laxatives,  see  Daffodil ;  Dock  ; 
Flax  ;  Fumitory  ;  Manna  ;  Night- 
shade ;  Peach-tree ;  Rose,  the  Da- 
jnask ;  Violet. 

'Laxity,  remedies  for,  seeBetony; 
Cardamom  ;  Cassia  ;  Catechu. 

Lead,  relief  for  the  poison  of, 
see  Antidotes. 

Leather,  how  to  make  water- 
proof, see  Boot. 

Leaves,  how  to  rear  trees  from, 
see  Propagation. 

Leeches,  see  Kidney, 


Legs,  crooked,  to  remedy,  scd 
Bandy-legs  j — painS  in,  removed 
by  Blisters. 

Lemons,  a  substitute  for,^see 
Berberries. 
Leprosy,  remedyfor,see  Elm-tree, 
Libraries,  how  to  preserve  from 
Insedls,  see  Book. 

Lice,  to  destroy,  see  Butterwort, 
Light,   new  method  of  obtain- 
ing, see  Air  (Suppl.) 

Lightning,  how  to  secure  beds 
from,  see  Bed-room, 

Lilies,  effeds  of  keeping  them  in 
bed-chambers,  see  Apoplexy. 

Limbs,  deformed,  how  produced, 
see  Distortion. 

Lime,  substitutes  for,  see  Oyster- 
shells  ;  Infedion  ; — Water,  its  use 
in  clarifying  Malt-liquors,  see 
Beer. 

Liqueur,    a  delicious  one,  howr 

made,  see  Quince-tree. 

Liquid  for  restoring  sour  beer,  and 

directions  for  preparing,  see  Beer, 

Liquors,  hot,  cautions'  resped. 

ing  them  ;  see  Epilepsy, 

Lobsters,  to  preserve,  see  In. 
sefts. 

Locked-Jaw  relieved  by  Castor 
Oil ;  see  also  Jaw  ;  Opium. 

Locust,  how  to  destroy,  see 
Caterpillar. 

Longevity,  how  to  promote,  see 
Life. 

Lozenges,  see  Mint, 

M. 

Magnesia,  its  use  as  an  antidotf, 
see  Copper. 

Mahogany,  how  to  imitate,  see 
Wood. 

Maize,  see  Paper. 

Malt,  substitute  for,  see  Maize  • 
— how  to  know  the  best  kind  of, 
see  Brewing  ; — liquors,  their  phy- 
sical properties,  see  Beer. 

Manna,  see  Bile. 

Manures, 
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Manwes,  see  Arsenic  ;  Ashes ; 
Blood  ;  Bones ;  Chalk. lands  ;  Coal ; 
Faggots  ;  Gypsum  ;  Horn ;  Inseds ; 

aves  ;    Malt ;   Marie ;    Pigeon  ; 

ivies (Suppl.);  Reed  ;  Saw-dust  ; 
Sea-sludge;  Sea-waure;  Stiekle- 
back,  &c. 

Manuscripts,  &c.  direftions  for 
preserving,  see  Deeds ; — to  copy, 
<ee  Writing,  and  Letter  (Suppl.) 

Marble,  to  clean,  see  Alabaster. 

Mats,  material  for  making,  see 
Bull-rush. 

Mattresses,  a  valuable  material 
for  stuffing,  see  Moss. 

Maturation,  how  promoted,  see 
,Fig-tree, 

Meadow. Land,  to  increase  its 
fertility,  see  Ashes. 

Mice,  to  destroy  in  Granaries, 
see  Corn  ;  Knee-holly  ;  Mullein, 

Milk,  see  Air ;  Anise  ;  Burnet 
the  Upland  ;  Cabbage  ;  Salep  ; — 
skimmed,  useful  for  preserving 
animal  food,  see  Flesh-meat.   • 

Milking,  proper  times  of,  see 
Cow. 

Millet,  substitute  for,  see  Elite. 

Mites,  in  grain,  how  to  eradi- 
cate, see  Corn. 

Mock-Turtle  Soup,  how  to 
make,  see  Turtle. 

Moles,  to  disperse,  see  Garlic. 

Mordore-dye,  see  Bistort  the 
Great. 

Mortar,  composition  for  mak- 
ing, see  Building. 

Mortifications,  a  specific  for,  see 
Antiseptics ;  —  checked  by  the 
use  of  the  Cautery. 

Moths,  see  Arvenusly  ;  Chris- 
topher the  Herb  ;  Insefts ;  La- 
vender. 

Mow.burnt,  see  Barley, 

Mugwort,  see  Paper. 

Mushrooms,  substitutes  for,  see 
'Arvenusly  ; — may  be  raised  from 
ihe  PopUr, 
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Musk,  substitute  for,  see  Mos- 
chatel, 

N. 

Nervous  diseases,  remedies  for, 
see  Balm  ;  Blisters  j  Celery  ;  Sage. 

Nephritic  disorders,  relief  for, 
see  Birch- wine;  Cyper-grass;  Rai- 
sin-wine. 

Nettle-seeds,  their  use  in  im. 
proving  animal-hair,  see  Horse. 

Night. air,  its  noxious  influence, 
see  Bed- time. 

Night-caps,  thick,  consequence* 
of  wearing,  see  Head. 

Nipples,  chapped,  curef  for,  see 
Borax, 

O. 

Oak-bark,  substitutes  for,  se^ 
Tanning. 

Obstrudions,  see  Madder ;  Sea- 
water. 

Oil,  how  purified,  see  Charcoal ; 
Sand  ; — afforded  by  the  Angelica  ; 
Bay-tree  ;  Beech-mast  ;  Celery  ; 
Charlock ;  Cherry  ;  Gale  ;  Lilac ; 
Orange  ;  Privet  ;  Rape  ;  Ray- 
fish  ;  Acacia  (Suppl.) ;  Sanders  ; 
Stickleback  ;  Sun  flower  ;  Acorns  ; 
Bladder-nut-tree  ;  Cornel-tree  ; 
Nettle;  Nettle-Hemp; — of  Olives, 
a  preventive  of  infedion,  sec 
Plague. 

Oil-paint,  substitute  for,  see 
Paint  (Suppl.) 

Opium,  substitutes  for, see  Hemp; 
j  Herb-Paris ; — safe  method  of  tak- 
ing, see  Acids ; — its  violent  effvtU 
on  the  brain,  see  Anodyne; — exter- 
nally good  for  wounds,  rheuma- 
tisms, &c.  see  Anodyne  ;  Morti- 
fication. 

Orange,  see  Colour.making ; — > 
dyes,  vegetables  which  yield.  Sas- 
safras ;  Bay- tree  ;  Rhubarb  ;  Li- 
verwort. 

Owls,  use  of,  sec  Mouse. 

Oxen, 
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Oxct*^  dlre^lions  for  the  choice 
of,  see  Black  Cattle ; — ffjr  fatten- 
ing, see  Ballocks  ; — and  Horses, 
€cwT>parative  advantages  of,  in  agri- 
culture, see  Hwse. 

P. 

Faclvingj  material  for,  see  Moss. 

Fain,  violent,  remedies  for,  sec 
Anodyne. 

Paintings,  how  to  clean,  see  Pic- 
ture. 

Palsy,   relieved  by  Opium,  see 
ABo4y»ie  >    Bay  -  trees ;    Blisters  ;<' 
Fir-tree  ;   Phosphorus  ;   Rosemary. 

Paper,  materials  for,  see  Aloe  3 
Bark;  Bull-rush;  Burdock;  Cab- 
bage Palm  ;  Cotton  ;  Cyper-grass ; 
Kettle;  Travdler's-Joy ;  Mallow; 
Tree-Mallow;  Willow;  Broom; 
Hop-bines,  &c. ;  see  also  Book. 

Papier-mache,  see  Amber. 

Paste,  for  book-binders,  to  pre- 
vent worms,  sec  Books ; — substi- 
tute   for,    see    Asphodel;    Ches- 

|lUt,9. 

Peach-eolour  dye,  see  Rose. 

Pearl-white,  see  Colour-making. 

Pears,  dwarf,  method,  of  pra- 
dtrcing,  see  Dwarf-  trees. 

Perturae,  see  Orange. 

Perspiratioii,  how  to  promote, 
see  Bathing ;  Bath ;  Consump- 
tion ^ — profuse,  bow  checked,  see 
Soda 

Pldebotomf,  see  Blood-letting. 

Phlegm,  to  attenuate,  see  Birth- 
wort. 

Pica,  or  longing,  remfedy  for,  see 
Sea-wrack. 

Pickles,  new,  see  Buck-bean; 
Caraway. 

Pigeons,  food  for,  see  Vetch. 

Pine-tree,  the  Scotch,  its  uses, 
and  method  of  culture,  see  Fir. 

Plants,  treatment  of,  see  Irrita- 
bility ; — proper  for  moist  ground, 
see  Draining  ; — best  method  of 
packing,    see    Exotics  3— how  to 


preserve  with  their  natural  fresIi-» 
ness,  see  Herbal. 

Plant-louse,  see  Hot-bouse. 

Plasters,  see  Fir-tree ;  Oliye-tree. 

Plethoric  individuals,  rules  for^^ 
see  Diet. 

Pleurisy,  medicine  for,  see]lVIilk- 
wgrt. 

Plough,  the  Drill,  see  Drilling. 

Poisons,  antidotes  for  vegetable, 
see  Acids  y — ^for  mineral,  see  An- 
tidotes, 

Ponds,  how  to  stock,  see  Carp 
(Suppl.) ;  and  Fish. 

Pork,  best  method  of  salting,  see 
Beef. 

Posts,  best  substance  for  mak-. 
ing,  see  Acacia  ;  Larch- tree,  &c. 

Pot-ash,  see  Alkali,  vegetable. 

Potatoes,  most  economical  me-» 
thod  of  cooking,  see  Steam  > — uti- 
lity of,  as  food,  see  Diet. 

Pottage,  recipe  for  making,  see 
Diet. 

Poultry,  vegetables,  &c.  which 
fatten,  see  Acacia  (Suppl.) ;  Buck- 
wheat ;  Chafer  ;  Duck's  -  meat  ^ 
Millet;  Nettle. 

Pounce,  see  Juniper. 

Prints,  see  Bleaching. 

Pruning,  see  Apple-tree. 

Puddings,  ingredient  foj-,  see 
Fescue-grass  ; — to  improve,  se« 
Panada  ; — best  method  of  dressing, 
see  Steam. 

Purgatives,  see  Bindweed ;  Buck- 
thorn; Fox-glove;  Jalap;  Liver- 
wort ;  Mandrake ;  Plum  -  tree ; 
Scammony ;  Senna  ;  Stone-crop. 

Purple-dye,  see  Heath ;  Linen  ; 
Cornel-tree; — pigments,  vegetablei 
which  afl-brd,  see  Bilberry,  &c. 

Putrefaction,  liow  prevented,  se^ 
Charcoal. 
Putrid  Piseases,  see  Fever. 

Q. 

Quinsy,  remedies  for,  see  Ac^« 
cia;  Auibe;  Cudweed. 
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Kabblts,  food  for,  see  Mi!k- 
ThistJe. 

Rats,  how  to  disperse,  see  Gar- 
lic -,  Granaries  j  Valerian. 

Ravens,  singular  efficacy  of  their 
gastric  juice,  see  Cancer. 

Red  Dyes,  vegetables  which  af- 
ford, see  Birch-tree  j  Blocxiwort ; 
Cheese-rennet ;  Goose-grass  j  Rhu- 
barb ;  Sloe-tree ;  Sumach  -  tree; 
Madderj  Marjoram ;  Mordants. 

Red-water,  in  Sheep,  to  re- 
Xiu>ve,  see  Parsley. 

Rennet,  substitutes  for,  see  But- 
ter-wort ;  Clieese-rennet. 

Resin,  see  Poplar. 

Rheumatism,  relieved  by  Opium ; 
see  also  Anodyne;  Bagnio;  Blis- 
ters; Bryony;  B uxton- water ;  Ca- 
jeput-oil ;  Camphor ;  Dock  ;  Elec- 
tricity ;  Fir-tree ;  Flax  ;  Lac  ;  Mi- 
neral Waters  ;  Mustard ;  Pitch  ; 
Vichy-water,   &c. 

Rice,  substitute  for,  see  Millet. 

Rickets,  remedy  for,  see  iVIad- 
^cr. 

Ripple,  see  Clover. 

Rock-salt,  its  advantage  in  pick- 
lit^g,  8tc.  see  Beef 

Roofs,  firerproof,how  to  make, 
see  Reed. 

Rope,  materials  fof,  see  Aloe ; 
Birch-tree. 

Rose-pink,  see  Colonf-making. 

Rot^  in  sheep,  by  what  (K:ca- 
sioned,  and  method  of  cure,  see 
Gattle  ;  Sundew  ;— remedies  for, 
see  Buck-bean;  Parsleys  Salt; 
&c. 

S. 

Saladj  vegetables  which  may  be 
eaten  as,  see  Avens  ;  Bell-flower ; 
JBrook-lime ;  Burdock  j  Burnet 
theUpland ,:  lAingwort ; — improve- 
ment in,  see  Borage  ;  Ox-eye. 

Salt,  see  Beef; — how  to  recover 
from  Pickle,  sec  B.'icoii  >— mcLliod 
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of  purifying,  see  Basket- f;alt ; — of 
Lemons,  substitute  for,  see  Sorrel ; 
— ^-springs,  indication  of,  sec  Star- 
wj^rt ; — water,  improved  method 
of  distilling,  see  Air. 

Sap-green,  how  prepared,  see 
Green. 

Saponaceous  Plants,  which  may 
be  substituted  for  soap,  see  Bur- 
dock ;  Horse-chesnut ;  Orachc ; 
Soap-wort ;  WalvC-Robln* 

Sassafras,  its  use  in  brewing  aad 
distilling,  see  Bay-tree. 

Scab,  in  Sheep,  see  Dock ;  Ele- 
campane; Parsley. 

Scald-head,  remedy  for,  see  Ele- 
campane. 

Scarlet  Dye,  see  Liverwort 

Sciatica,  see  Rue. 

Scouring,  in  cattle,  sec  Calf. 

Scurvy,  remedies  far,  see  Agri- 
mony ;  Alum  ;  Angelica  ;  Anise ; 
Cheese-rennet ;  Cheltcirliam- wa- 
ter ;  Citron  ;  Coffee  ;  C()lt*s-f(xn ; 
Gariic ;  Goose-grass ;  Lac  ;  Sa- 
lep:  Sea-waure,  &c. 

Sea,  to  prevent  its  encreach- 
mems,  see  Lime-grass. 

Secretions,  to  promote,  see  Stt- 
vin;  Scurvy-grass;  Senna;  This- 
tle. 

Sheep,  food  for,  see  Acacia 
(Suppl.) }  Arrow -grass  j  Bell- 
flower  ;  Bird-cherry ;  Bistort ; 
Boorcole  ;  Buckthorn  ;  Burnet  ; 
Catchweed ;  Catmint ;  Cheese 
rennet ;  Cherry  ;  Christopher  the 
Herb  ;  Cinquefi)il ;  Coif  s-f«x)t ; 
Corn-cockle  ;  Cornel-tree  ;  Com- 
salad  ;  Co^v- wheat ;  Cress  ;  Dod- 
der ;  Dog's-tail-grass  ;  Dropwori ; 
Dyer's-grcen-weod  ;  Eye-bright ; 
Fescue-grass ;  Feverfew  ;  Furze ; 
(germander  J  Guld- of -Pleasure  , 
Goose-foot ;  Goose-grass ;  Gotu- 
wecd  ;  Hop;  Horse-beans;  HousJc- 
leek ;  Johns-wort ;  Juniper  ;  ivy  ; 
Kuawcil ;  Uidics'  Mantle  ;  Ladies* 
Siilock  i  l^irk-spuT}  Lcniii;  Lily  j 

Lo- 
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Lovage  ;  Lungwort ;  Marjoram  ; 
Meadow-grass  ;  Medick  ;  Mo- 
therwort ;  Nightshade;  Oat; 
Ox-Eye  ;  Parsley  ;  Parsnep  ;  Pe  .  ; 
Plantain  the  Ribwort :  Primrose  ; 
Quaking-grass ;  Rupture- wort  ; 
Rye  ;  Safflovver ;  Salt-wort  ;  Sca- 
bious, the  field,  and  small ;  Sloe- 
iree  ;  Snake-weed  ;  Sneezewort  ; 
Solomon*s-Seal  ;  Sow-thistle  ; 
Speedwell;  Spindle-tree;  Spur- 
ley  ;  Star  -wort ;  Woodroof,  Yar- 
row. 

Shrubs,    method   of  conveying 
from  a  distance,  see  Plant  (Suppl.) 
Silk-worms,  food  for,  see  Cow- 
slip;  Elm-tree. 

Smoke  of  lamps,  &c.  how  to 
Colieft,  see  Smoking, 

Smut,  how  to  cure,  see  Arsenic  ; 
Barley  ;  Corn. 

Snake,  remedy  for  the  bite  of; 
$ee  Ammonia. 

Soap,  substitutes  for,  see  Ful- 
ler*s-Earth  ;  Saw-dust. 

Soporifics ;  see  Dog's-Mercury. 
Sore-throat,    remedies  for,  see 
Abstinence  ;Elder.tree;  Fixed-air. 
Soups,  ingredient  for,  see  Fescue- 
grass  ; — their   injurious   elFcds  on 
invalids,  see  Beef-tea, 

Spanish-flies,  caution  against'the 
indiscriminate  use  of,  see  Blisters  ; 
— substitutes  for,  see  Builer^cup  ; 
Crow-foot. 

Spasmodics,  see  Opium. 
Spinach,    substitutes     for,    see 
Blite;  Daisy. 

Spine,   see  Distortion. 
Spirits,    how    to    correal,    see 
Charcoal ; — afforded    by    the  fruit 
of  the   Dog-rose;    Guinea -corn; 
Hawthorn;  Quicken. tree,  &c» 

Splinters  to  promote  the  extrac- 
tion of,  see  Needle,  the  Shep- 
herd's, 

Sprains,  see  Liniment ;  Spirit 
•f  Wine, 


Spur,  in  grain,  remedy  for,  see 
Corn. 

Stables,  &c.  how  to  purify,  see 
Fumigation. 

Staggers,  in  horses,  to  prevent, 
see  Goats, 

Starch,  plants  which  afford,  see 
Arrow-head;  Arrow. root;  Bry- 
ony, the  White  ;  Burdock  ;  Com- 
frey  ;  Pile-wort ;  Snow-drop  ; 
Solomon*s-seal ;  Wake-robin,  &c. 

Sternutatory  ;  see  Mustard,  the 
Hedge, 

Stings  of  insefts,  remedy  for, 
see  Bee  (Suppl.);  Gnat ;  Tar. 

Stomachic,  see  Mugwort. 

Strangury,  see  Gum-arabic, 

Straw,  see  Thatching. 

Styptics,  see  Agaric;  Bistort; 
Gall ;  Puff-ball  ;Shepherd's.Pursei 
Sponge;  Sumach -tree;  Tourni- 
quet, &c, 

Sudorifics,  see  Diaphoretics, 

Suffocation  by  vapour,  treat, 
ment  for,  see  Charcoal, 

Sugar,  substitute  for,  see  Mo« 
lasses. 

Sulphur,  see  Lead, 

Surfeit  in  horses,  see  Parsley* 

Swallowing,  difficulty  of,  how 
relieved,  see  Mezereon, 

Sweet-meat,  see  Lemon. 

Swellings,  remedies  for,  sec 
Fenugreek  ;  Goose-grass ;  Holly  ; 
Nightshade,  the  Deadly;  Ox-eye; 
Sea-water  ;  Sponge. 

Sympathetic-Ink,  sec  Bismuth, 

T. 

Table-beer,  tecipe  fot  making* 
see  Beer* 

Tanning,  substitutes  for  Oak- 
baik  in,  see  Angelica ;  Avens  j 
Berberries  ;  Birch-tree  ;  Bistort 
the  Great ;  Briar  ;  Broom  ;  Bur- 
net the  Great ;  Burwced,  (Suppl.) 
Clary  ;  Dock  ;  Feverfew  ;  Hore- 
hound  the  White  j  Larch* tree;  La- 
vender J 
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vender- Thrift;  Loose-strife; My r-  ' 
tie;  Silver-weed;  Sloe-treej  Tor- 
men  til ;  Trefoil;  Yarrow. 

Tapioca,  substitute  for,  see 
Orchis, 

Tea,  substitutes  for,  see  Ash ; 
Betony  ;  Bilberry ; — to  make  from 
Beef;  see  Beef.iea. 

Teeth,  purifier  of,  see  Dock. 

Test-stones,  see  Basaltes. 

Thatch,  how  to  render  Fire- 
proof, se2  Moss. 

Thistle,  its  use,  see  Paper. 

Timber,  to  preserve  from  de- 
cay, see  Beech. tree. 

Tippling,  see  Clover. 

Tobacco,  substitutes  for,  see 
Buck-bean ;  Cudweed ;  Milk- 
weed ;  Pea,  the  Heath  ;  Sumach- 
tree  ; — to  improve,  see  Larkspur. 

Tonics,  see  Bitters ;  Buck- 
thorn ;  &c. 

Toofh-ach,  relieved,  and  aired 
by  iEiher;  Agitation  ;  Anemone; 
Cajeput-oil ;  Marjoram  j  Opium  ; 
Thyme,  &c. 

Touch-stones,  see  Basaltes. 

Trees,  best  method  of  rooting 
up,  see  Berne-machine  ; — to  de- 
fend from  the  injuries  of  Animals, 
see  Diseases  of  Plants ; — frost-bit- 
ten, how  to  recover,  see  Frost  ; — 
blasted,  sec  Lightning  ; — injured, 
composition  for,see  Blight  (Suppl.) 

Trout,  &c.  how  to  carry  alive 
to  a  considerable  distance,  see  Fish. 

Tulips,  how  to  preserve,  see 
Flower. 

Tumors,  see  Swellings ; — in 
horses,  to  discuss,  see  Poll-Evil. 

Turf,  guide  in  digging  for,'  see 
Sundew. 

Turnip. fly,  how  to  extirpate, 
see  Cabbage,  and  Fly. 

U.  V. 

Vapours,  mephiiic,  to  disperse, 
see  Vinegar. 
Varnish,  £ce  Eggs; — vegetables, 

no,  X.VI. — VOL.  IV. 


&c.  which  yield,  gee  Aloe ;  Am- 
ber ;  Bitumens ;  Copal. 

Veal  and  La  nib,  how  preserved 
in  Germany,  see  FJesh-meat. 

Vegetables,  to  keep  ;  see  Pre* 
servatlon  ;  how  to  -protcd  front 
cold,  see  Frost ;— -poisonous,  how 
to  deprive  of  tlieir  injurious  qua- 
lity, see  Cassava  ;— when  putrid, 
to  corre(ft,  see  Charcoal  ; — proper 
time  of  watering,  see  Cold. 

Veneering,,  materials  for,  see 
Broom,  the  Common  ;  Traveller's* 

Venison,  its  properties  as  food, 
and  best  method  ot  preparing,  see 
Deer. 

Vermifuges,  substances  proper 
for,  see  Fern  j  Gamboge  ;  Liver- 
wort, the  green. ground ;  Mulberry- 
tree  ;  Sugar  ;  Spurge. laurel  ;  Tan- 
sy ;   Timothy -grass. 

Vermin,  to  prevent  their  depre- 
dations, see  Aloe  ;  Oil ; — in  Cat- 
tle, remedy'  for,  see  Meadow  Saf. 
fron. 

Vigogne  dye,  see  Bell-flower, 
Mezereon,  Sic, 

Vinegar,  vegetables  whence  it 
may  be  prepared,  see  Bramble ; 
Citron  ;  Quicken-tree  ; — an  excel- 
lent article  for  making,  see  Grains, 

Violet  dye,  see  Rose. 

Vulneraries,  se6  Anemone  ; 
Daisy ;  Leadwort. 

Ulcers,  remex-lies  for,  sec  Ane- 
mone ;  Arsenic  ;  Basilicon  ;  Birth* 
wort  ;  Buckthorn  ;  Cock-roach  ; 
Euphorbium  ;  Lou^ewori ;  Night- 
shade, the  Deadly  ;  Sorrel ;  Verdi* 
grease  ; — how  checked,  see  Cau- 
tery ; — of  the  throat,  remedies  for, 
see  Mustard,  the  Hedge. 

Ultramarine,  substitute  for,  see 
Smalt. 

Urine,  discharge  of,  toprevcnr, 
see  Rum  ;  Squill ; — retention  of, 
e(Bcaciou-i  remedies  tor,  sec  Gourd  ; 
Ice,    5cc, 

1,1  WaUt, 
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.  Walls,    cheap  plaster  for,   see 
Cement. 

Warm-Bathing,  diredlons  for, 
sec  Bath, 

Warts,  to  aestroy-,  see  Ammo- 
nia;    Poppy,  the  Horned. 
•     Waste-Land,  how  to  improve, 
see  Moor. 

Water,  its  utility  to  debilitated 
persons,  when  impregnated  with 
ferniginous  particles," see  Baths; — 
to  purify,  see  Alum  ; — salt,  how 
to  make  fresh,  see  Sea-water  y — 
its  advantage  as  a  beverage,  see 
Drinking  • — Colours',  how  to''pre- 
parc,  see  Colour. making  ;— Levc:, 
see  Irrigation. 

Wax,  vegetables  from  which  it 
is  colle(fted,  see  B.ees. 

Weights,  and  ponderous  bodies, 
machine. for  ra'ising,  see  Jack. 

Wells,  how  to  purify,  see  Air ; 
—bad  consequences  of  the  present 
jnode  of  lining  them,  see  Bricks. 

Wheat,  best  method  of  preserv- 
ing, see  Corn  (Suppl.) ;  Granary  ; 
— German  method  of  blanching, 
see  Barley  ;— sprouted,  how  to  re- 
niedy,  see  Corn. 

Wheel-drag,  an  useful  one  de- 
scribed, see  Drag. 

White-lead,  substitutes  for,  see 
Paint,  and  Zinc. 

Wicks  for  Candles,  see  Cotton- 
^rass. 

Wigs,  pernicious  consequences 
of  wearing,  see  Hair-powder. 

Wine,  to  clarify,  see  Albumen  ; 
Alum  ;  Comnion  Burnet  Saxifrage; 
' — to  improve  its  flavour,  see  Bur- 
ret,  the  Upland  ;  —  Vegetables 
which  yield,  seeAider-tree;  Birch- 


tree  ;  Bird.cherry  ;  Bramble  ;  BiU* 
berries  ;  Sycamore-tree  ;  Quince 
tree,  &c. — bottles,  see  Bottle. 
-  Wood,  composition  for  preserv- 
ing, see  Board  ; — how  to  stain,  see 
Mahogany ; — to  silver,  see  Bis- 
muth ; — to  prevent  the  combustion 
of,  see  Alum. 

Wood-caterpillars,  how  destroy- 
ed, see  Caterpillar. 

Wool,  undressed,  its  use,  see 
Moth ; — best  method  of  preserving, 
see  Cloth;  —  substitute  for,  see 
Willow. 

Wounds,  of  Horses,  how  to  treat, 
see  Horses ;-— remedies  fbr,  see  Ba- 
silicon;  Carolina-Poplar  ;  Fir-tree  ; 
Needle,  the  Common  Shepherd's  ; 
Opium. 

Worms,  to  destroy,  see  Aloe  ; 
Box;  Loose-strife;  Mustard,  the 
Hedge,  &c. 

Writings,  easy  mode  of  Copy- 
ing, see- Letter  (Suppl.) 


Yarn,  materials  for,  seeDuck's- 
meat ;  Woundwort. 

Yaws,  see  Limes. 

Yeast,  experiments  to  make  ar- 
tificial, see  Fermentation. 

Yellow-dyes,  substances  which 
yield,  see  Acacia ;  Agrimony,  the 
Common;  Agrimony,  the  Hemp  ; 
Balsamine  ;  Berberries ;  Birch- 
tree  ;  Alder  Buckthorn  ;  Purging 
Buckthorn;  Buck-wheat;  Burdock, 
the  Lesser  ;  Chamomile  ;  Crab- 
tree  ;  Feverfew  ;  Furze  ;  Fustic  ; 
Gale  ;  Golden-Rod  ;  Herb-Robert ; 
Horn-beam  ;  John's-wort ;  Mari- 
gold ;  Moss  ;  Mugwort  ;  Nettle  ; 
Plum-tree;  Peplar;  Ragwort. 


*^-*  As  this  Index  of  Fa6ls  has  been  hastily  compiled,  tlie  Reader 
js  requested  to  supply  the  occasional  deficiencies,  or  omissions,  byre- 
verting  either  to  the  primary  articles,  or  by  consulting  the  Indices  of 
Synonyms^  &c.  which  are  prefixed  to  each  Volume, 


'mE  :eni>. 
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DIRECTIONS  TO  THE  BINDER, 


Although  the  Plates  belonging  to  the  Domestic  Encyclopjedia 
fiavenot  been  regularly  numbered,  yet  they  should  be  placed  in  the  fol- 
lowing order,  so  as  to  front  the  pages  here  staled. 

1.  Floating   Baths  at  Hamburgh     .       (PI.   i.) 

2.  Ditto         -         -        ditto        -         (PI.  2.) 

3.  Bedstead  for  the  Sick  and  Wounded     -    -     - 

4.  Ice-boats  newly  invented,  &c.         -         - 

5.  One-horse  Cart       •  -         -         -         -         - 

6.  Mr.  T.  Harland's  Churn,  &c. 

7.  A  Weighing  Crane,  invented  by  Mr.  An- 

drews        _  -  _  - 

S.  Rev.  J.  Cooke's  Drill  Machinery  - 

9.  Dr.   Darwin's  Improvements  of  the  Drill 

Plough  (Plate  i'.) 
JO.  Dr.  Darwin's  Improvements  of  the  Drill 

Plough  (Plate  2.)  - 

11.  Instruments  for  recovering  the  Drowned 

12.  Implements  of  Restoration  from  Drowning     - 
j-^,  American  Fire-Engine  -  - 
J 4.  Portable  Machine  for  loading  and  unloading 

Goods  .-  -  -  - 

15.  Mr.  T.  Rustall's  Family  Mill  and  Boulter 

j6.  Machine  for  Draining  Ponds,  without  disturb- 
ing the  Mud  *  -  -  - 

17.  M.  BauxMe's  Mill  for  grinding  Potatoes 

18.  American  Pump  Engine  -  - 
ig.  White  Saxifrage  (coloured)              -         - 

20.  Mr.  Antis's  Improved  Spinning  Wheel 

21.  Mr.  Robert  Salmon's  Improved  Machine 

for  cutting  Straw  -         -.    *      - 

■22.  Count  Riesch's  newly-invented  Straw-cutter 

23.  Mr.  Andrew  Meikle's  Improved  Thrash- 

ing Machine  _  -  _ 

24.  Mr.  Besant's  Undershot  Water-wheel,  &c, 

25.  Washing  Machine,  invented  in  Germany       — 

26.  Mr.  H.Sarjeant's  Machine  for  raising  Water 
27.,Rev.  T.  C.  Munning's  Turnip  Drill,  &c. 

(Plate  I.  Suppl.)  -.  _  - 

28.  Messrs.  T»  and  J.  Polfreeman's  Improved 
Winnowing  Machine         .^  «.         - 
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